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PREFACE 


oos d 


SINCE the volume on the First Epistle of St Paul to the 
Corinthians appeared, circumstances have arisen, some of 
which have affected the present volume, while others 
must affect volumes in this series which still remain un- 
published. 

. The increase of episcopal work which had fallen to the 
lot of the Bishop of Exeter, and the ill-health from which 
he suffered for a considerable time, convinced the present 
writer that, in the interests of the Diocese and of the Bishop 
himself, he ought to offer to free the Bishop from the 
promise which he had kindly given of sharing with his 
former colleague the work of producing the present 
volume. This offer the Bishop, after much consideration, 
reluctantly accepted, and the commentary has been 
written without the advantage of his co-operation. The 
loss is great, but it is not quite total. The writer who 
has been left to do the work single-handed, knows. the 
Bishop's mind about most of ibe. important ‘questions 
which are raised by this perplexing Epistle, and . more- 
over he has had his article on it in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible (i. pp. 491-498) to aid aim. :Reatiers who 
miss in the present volume qualities: which. they válued in 
its predecessor may find in the above statement an ex- 
planation of the difference. 

The changes of circumstances which must affect the 
remaining volumes of this series are more grave. The 
deaths of Dr. Briggs in June 1913 and of Dr. Driver in 
February 1914 are a loss, not only to these commentaries, 


but to Christendom. Wherever learning, acute criticism, 
vi 
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and sound judgment are appreciated, the loss of two such 
scholars within less than a year will be deeply deplored ; 
and it is impossible- for their surviving colleague among 
the original editors of the International Critical Com- 
mentary adequately to express his own personal loss. 
Dr. Briggs and he were almost exactly the same age, 
and a year or two ago Dr. Briggs expressed to him a 
doubt whether either of them would live to see the series 
completed. As regards one of the two persons concerned 
that doubt has been shown to be only too well grounded. 

The survivor must leave it to others to decide whether 
there is room for any such commentary as the present 
volume, and (if there is) whether the volume in any 
particulars fills it. He has no new solutions to offer 
for any of the numerous problems which this Epistle 
presents. But he has endeavoured to show that in some 
cases there is one solution which is so reasonable in itself, 
and so much more probable than any other, that students 
who have no time to investigate every point for them- 
selves may be allowed, without discussion, to assume this 
solution as the right one. There must, however, always 
remain a considerable number of questions to which no 
certain answer can be given, because certainty requires a 
knowledge of details respecting the Church of Corinth 
which we do not possess and are not likely to acquire. 
It. ‘is: : hoped that, na: : difficulty of importance has been 
passed óvet in ‘sifences dnd that no untenable explanation 
of a difficulty: i lids Been adopted. 

Readér4 win: ‘do. Well to study the paraphrases prefixed 
to the sections before: consulting the notes. No transla- 
tion, however accurate, can give the full meaning of any 
Pauline Epistle, and this is specially true of 2 Corinthians. 
The only adequate method is to paraphrase; and great 
pains have been taken in both these volumes to make the 
paraphrases as luminous and exact as possible. 


A. PLUMMER. 
BIDEFORD, HALLOW-E'EN, I9I4. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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§ I. AUTHENTICITY. 


THE evidence, both external and internal, for the genuineness 
of 2 Corinthians is so strong that a commentator might be 
excused for assuming it without discussion. In the present state 
of criticism there is no need to spend time in examining the 
captious and speculative objections which have been, during the 
lastsixty years, urged against this and others of the four great 
Epistles of St Paul by a very small group of eccentric critics, * 
and various recent commentators not only abstain from doing so, 
but do not even think it worth while to give so much as a 
summary of the evidence in favour of the genuineness. 

The external evidence does not begin quite so early as that 
for x Corinthians ; for we may regard it as certain that the Second 
Epistle was unknown to Clement of Rome, who was so well 
acquainted with the First. Much of the Second would have 
served his purpose much better than the First Epistle; yet, 
frequently as he quotes the First, he nowhere exhibits any 
knowledge of the Second, for none of the five or six passages, 
in which some writers have thought that there may be an echo 
of something in 2 Corinthians, can be relied upon as showing 
this. Those who care to verify this statement may compare 
2 Cor. i. 5, viii. 9, s 3, 4, X. 13, 15, 16, x 17, X. 18 respec- 
tively with Clem. ii. 1, xvi 2, xxxvii. 1, i. 3, xiii. 1, xxx. 6. 
Clement is writing d behalf of the Church of Rome to rebuke 
the Corinthians for rebelling against authority, and he tells them 
to “take up ¢he Epistle of the blessed Paul the Apostle” and see 
how he rebukes them for party spirit. It would have been far 
more to the point to have referred to the Second Epistle in 
which St Paul rebukes them far more severely for rebellion. “Yet 
in the sixty-five chapters of Clement’s epistle there is not a single 
sentence which indicates that he had ever heard that the 

* Bruno Bauer, Bruins, Havet, Loman, Mayborn, Naber, Pierson, Steck, 
Van Manen. 
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Corinthians had before his own time rebelled against those set 
over them, or that they had ever repented of their rebellion, 
though he tells the Corinthians that he has handled every argu- 
ment ” (Kennedy, Zhe Second and Third Epistles to the Corinthians, 
p. 147). The absence of any clear quotation may be regarded 
as conclusive. “In the whole field of literature it would hardly 
be possible to adduce a stronger case of proof" (Rendall, 77e 
Epistles of St Paul to the Corinthians, p. 91). The inference is 
that 2 Corinthians in A.D. 96 was not known in the Church of 
Rome ; it had not yet been circulated through the Churches. 

On the other hand, Polycarp seems to show knowledge of 
both letters. See on 2 Cor. iii. 2, iv. 14, viii. 21. Irenaeus 
quotes from chapters ii., iii., iv., V., Xiii., sometimes by name; i 
epistola secunda ad Corinthios (iv. xxviii. 3). Athenagoras and 
Theophilus of Antioch show knowledge of the Epistle. Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Cyprian quote it very frequently. 
It is named in the Muratorian Fragment, and Marcion ac- 
cepted it. 

Nearly all critics regard the internal evidence as conclusive. 
Even if the outside testimony were defective, the contents of the 
letter would completely reassure us.* It is so natural and so 
vivid ; it so evidently deals with a number of details, well known 
to the writer and to the Corinthians, but not well known, and (in 
some cases) not particularly interesting, to outsiders; and so 
much of it refers to a temporary crisis, that it is utterly unlike 
the artificial product of a forger. What motive could there be 
for constructing such a fiction? And here one of the great 
obstacles to a clear understanding of the writers meaning 
becomes an argument for the genuineness of the letter ; a forger 
would at least have taken pains to make his meaning clear to 
those whom he wished to have as readers. The obscure allusions 
and insinuations are natural enough, if they were written by one 
who knew all the circumstances, and knew that they were equally 
well known to those to whom he was writing. They are quite out 
of place in the composition of one who was imagining what the 
Apostle might have said to his Corinthian converts. "The items 
of autobiography, which are among the most precious details in 
the Epistle, ring true and are not at all like fiction. Moreover, 
there are frequent links with the other three great Epistles of St 
Paul, and it would be beyond the skill of any inventor to forge 
all these, to say nothing of the general agreement with the 
. characteristic ideas of the Apostle. There is no letter which 
enables us to see so deeply into the workings of the writer's mind 
and heart. Thankfulness, affection, anxiety, entreaty, and 
indignation come to the surface in successive waves, and the last 

* Bachmann, p. 6. 
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of these is expressed with a severity and bitterness which can be 
best understood when we keep in mind his repeated assertion 
that the attacks on his character and authority have compelled 
him to break out in what must look like a hateful indulgence in 
self-praise and self-assertion (x. 12, xi. 1, 16, xii. 1, 11). It is 
strange criticism that can see in all this the imagination of an 
anonymous inventor. See Bishop Robertson, Hastings, DB. i. 
p. 492; Massie, 7 and 2 Corinthians in The Century Bible, pp. 
4, 5; Knowling, Zhe Witness of the Epistles, ch. iii, and Zhe 
Testimony of St Paul to Christ, lect. xxiv. and passim (see Index). 
With regard to the four great Epistles and 1 Thessalonians, 
B. W. Bacon says; “No doubt exists to-day among scientific 
critics regarding the authenticity of any one of them, for indeed 
I Corinthians is referred to in 96 A.D. as written by Paul to 
Corinth, and this and others of the group can be traced even 
further back as employed by Hebrews, r Peter, and James. 
Moreover, the impression of vivid feeling, of intense and close 
relation to objective fact, produced by the writings themselves is 
corroborated by the largely contemporary tradition of Acts, 
which shows just such combination of agreement in essentials and 
discrepancy in detail as we expect from honest witnesses” (Znfrod. 
to N.T. p. 56; see also p. 8o). 


§ II. OccASION, PROBLEMS, AND PROBABILITIES. 


The familar comparison of the transition from the region of 
1 Corinthians to that of 2 Corinthians, to the passage from the 
somewhat intricate paths of a carefully laid-out park to the 
obscurity of a pathless forest, gives one a fairly correct idea of 
the difference between the two Epistles. But it needs to be 
supplemented, and to some extent corrected. The forest is not 
only obscure, it is thick with roots which trip one up, and with 
“‘wait-a-bit” thorns, which continually arrest one's progress. 
Moreover, it is not altogether pathless. "Three main divisions 
(i.—vii., viii. and ix., x.—xiii.) are as clear as any divisions in the 
First Epistle. It is when we endeavour to interpret numerous 
details in the main divisions, and to get them into an intelligible 
and consistent relation to one another and to the First Epistle, 
that we stumble and stick fast. Over and over again the Apostle 
seems to be alluding to something which his readers can under- 
stand ; but we are not always certain that there is any allusion, 
and we can rarely be certain what the allusion is. For instance, 
he often states that he is not in the habit of doing, or that he 
has not done, such and such things. In some cases this may be 
a mere statement of fact ; he takes the Corinthians into his con- 
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fidence and acquaints them with his personal conduct But in 
some cases he may be alluding to the fact that, although Ae does 
not, yet his opponents do, act in this particular way; e.g. i. 12, 
I9, ii. 17, iii. 3, 5, V. 16, x. 2, 4, 8, 12, 15. In others he may 
be alluding to the fact that he has been accused of doing 
these things; eg. i 17, 24, iv. 5, v. 13, vii. 2, xi. 7, 9, 16, 
xiii. 6. Or there may be allusion to both these points; e.g. iv. 2, 
X. I5. 

The immediate occasion of this perplexing, but most instruc- 
tive letter is plain enough. Since the writing of 1 Corinthians, 
St Paul had had to deal with a very serious crisis in the Church 
of Corinth, in which his Apostolic authority had been opposed, 
questioned, and by some scornfully denied, and he had sent 
Titus to Corinth to deal with the difficulty and reduce the 
rebellious persons to submission (ii. 13, vii. 6, 7, 13-15). About 
the success of this enterprise of Titus the Apostle was intensely 
anxious. He left Ephesus for Troas, hoping that Titus would 
return from Corinth and meet him there, and in Troas he found 
an opening for missionary work. The suspense at last became 
so intolerable that he threw up his work in Troas and crossed 
over to Macedonia, in order to meet Titus the sooner. Here he 
did meet Titus, whose report of the result of his mission to 
Corinth was so unexpectedly favourable that St Paul, in a fervour 
of thankfulness and affection, at once begins to dictate this letter, 
in order to make the reconciliation between himself and his 
Corinthian converts complete (i-vii) and stir them up to 
i ie) a sympathy with their fellow-Christians in Palestine 
viii., ix. 

Thus far we are upon sure ground ; but there are at least a 
dozen questions arising out of this Epistle, or connected with it, 
respecting which great diversity of opinion exists. With regard 
to a few of them a decided answer may with confidence be given, 
in spite of diversity of view; but with regard to the remainder 
we can do no more than adopt what seems to us to be probable, 
while admitting that there is room for doubt. Not all of the 
questions are of equal importance, but hardly any of them can 
be set aside as trivial. 

I. Did Timothy, who had been sent to Corinth before 
I Corinthians was written (see on 1 Cor. xvi. ro), and was with 
St Paul when 2 Corinthians was written (2 Cor. i. 1.), reach 
Corinth and was unsuccessful there? Or did he return to St 
Paul without having reached Corinth? If he reached Corinth, 
did he leave before 1 Corinthians arrived? 

* The whole letter, as Bengel remarks, resembles an itinerary, interwoven 


with noble instruction. The main points of narrative are found i. 8, 15, 16, 
ii. 1, 12, 13, vii. 5, 6, viii. 1, 6, ix. 1, 2. 
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3. How long an interval was there between 1 Corinthians and 
2 Corinthians? See on 2 Cor. viii. ro, ix. 2. 

3. Did the Apostle pay a visit, short and distressing, to 
Corinth before 2 Corinthians was written? If so, 

4. Did this visit take place before or after 1 Corinthians? 

$. Was there a letter (other than 1 Corinthians and the 
letter mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9) written by St Paul to Corinth 
before 2 Corinthians? In other words, Does the severe letter 
mentioned in 2 Cor. ii. 3, 4 and vii. 8, 9 refer to 1 Corinthians? 
If it does not refer to 1 Corinthians but to some other letter, 
two questions arise ;— 

6. Was this severe letter before or after 1 Corinthians? 

4. Is this letter wholly lost, or does part of it survive in 
2 Cor. x.-xiii. ? 

8. Is the offender mentioned in 2 Cor. ii. 5—ro and vii. 12 
to be identified with the incestuous person of 1 Cor. v. r1 f£.? 
If not, 

9. Who was the offender, and whom did he offend? 

Io. This offender was punished, not in accordance with a 
vote of the whole Church of Corinth, but only of a majority of 
the members (2 Cor. ii. 6). What was the punishment? and was 
it more severe, or less severe, than that which the minority 
proposed ? 

1I. What was the nature of the opposition to St Paul at 
Corinth? Did it come from those who thought that he paid too 
much regard to the Law, or from those who thought that he 
paid too little ? 

12. Does part of the letter mentioned in r Cor. v. 9 survive 
in 2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. 1, or is it wholly lost? 

At least two of these questions can be answered with 
certainty ; two others can be answered with confidence, if not 
with absolute certainty; and in the case of two others the 
probability is very decidedly on one side. With regard to the 
remaining six the probabilities are more evenly balanced. In 
each case the reader is referred to the notes on the passages in 
question for a discussion of the arguments ‘for’ and ‘against.’ 

5. It ought to be regarded as certain that 1x Corinthians 
cannot be the severe letter alluded to in 2 Cor. ii. 3, 4 and 
vii 8, 9.* Therefore St Paul wrote two letters to the Church of 
Corinth in addition to the two which have come down to us, viz. 
the one mentioned in x Cor. v. 9 and this severe letter. 

8. The offender mentioned in 2 Cor. ii. 5—ro and vii. r2 is 
not the incestuous person of 1 Cor. v. 1f. The identification is 
untenable, and, like the identification of the sinner in Lk. 


* It is little use to point to 1 Cor. iv. 8-13, 18-21, v. 1-7. It is of the 
letter as a whole that St Paul writes in 2 Cor. ii. 34 and vii. 8, 9. 
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vi. 37-39 with Mary Magdalen, it ought to be generally 
abandoned.* 

3. It is almost certain that St Paul did pay a short and dis- 
tressing visit to Corinth between his first stay there and the 
writing of 2 Corinthians (ii. 1, xii. 14, xiii. r). 

9. It is almost certain that the offender in 2 Cor. v. 5-10 and 
vii. 12 is some one who had behaved in an outrageous manner 
to the Apostle. But, if Timothy reached Corinth, it is possible 
that he was the person who was outrageously treated. 

7. It is probable that part of the severe letter of 2 Cor. ii. 3, 4 
and vii. 8, 9 survives in 2 Cor. x.-xiii. 

12. It is probable that the letter mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9 
is wholly lost. 

But it is not easy to determine 

I. Whether Timothy failed to reach Corinth or reached 
Corinth and failed to effect any good there. 

2. Whether the interval between 1 and 2 Corinthians was 
somewhat less than a year or somewhat less than two years. 

4. Whether the distressing visit took place after or before 
I Corinthians. 

6. Whether the severe letter was written after or before 
I Corinthians. 

10. Whether the minority wished the offender to receive a 
more or a less severe punishment than that which was inflicted 
by the majority, and whether that punishment was excommuni- 
cation. 

11, Whether St Paul was opposed for having too little or 
too much regard for the Law. 

In all these six cases the balance is perhaps in favour of the 
alternative which is stated first; but it is more easy to adopt a 
decided opinion than to convince others that it is right; eg. 
in the volume on r Corinthians (pp. xxi-xxiv) reasons have been 
given for believing that the second visit of St Paul to Corinth f is an 
historical fact, and that it took place before the writing of 1 Corin- 
thians; but Professor K. Lake (Earlier Epistles of St Paul, p. 
152) has given strong reasons for believing that it took place 
between 1 and 2 Corinthians, an arrangement which has mani- 


* «To identify this offender (áóucjeas)—who had not, as Paul insists, 
caused him personal sorrow (ii. 5)—with the incestuous person of 1 Cor. v. 
would be almost as monstrous, when we consider the mildness with which 
Paul treats him, as to identify the First Epistle with the stern letter described 
in the Second" (Jülicher, Zmtr. N.T. p. 91). After writing 1 Cor. v. 
how could the Apostle say that he had not written ‘for his cause that aid 
the wrong’? 

+ Sometimes called ‘‘ the intermediate visit,” s.e. intermediate between the 
first visit, during which he founded the Church, and the visit which followed 
soon after the writing of 2 Corinthians. 
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fest advantages. How greatly opinions are divided on the 
subject will be seen from the following statement. 

This intermediate visit is deubfea or denied by Baur, David- 
son, De Wette, Farrar, G. H. Gilbert, Heinrici, Hilgenfeld, 
Lange, Lewin, Lias, Paley, Ramsay, A. Robertson, Stanley. 

It is placed before x Corinthians, and in most cases before the 
lost letter of 1 Cor. v. 9, by Alford, Beet, J. H. Bernard, Bleek, 
Conybeare and Howson, Cornely, Denney, Findlay, Klópper, 
Hausrath, Lightfoot, McFadyen, Olshausen, Otto, Räbiger, 
Redlich, Reuss, Sanday, Schmiedel, Waite, B. Weiss, Wieseler, 
Zahn. 

It is placed after r Corinthians, and before the severe letter 
of 2 Cor. ii. 3, 4 and vii. 8, 9, by Adeney, Bachmann, Barth, 
Bousset, Cone, Drescher, Ewald, Eylau, Godet, Hagge, Jacquier, 
Jülicher, Kennedy, Krenkel, Lake, Mangold, Massie, Menzies, 
Moffatt, Pfleiderer, Rendall, Sabatier, Weiffenbach, Weizsácker. 
Allen and Grensted incline to this alternative, but doubtfully ; 
so also D. Walker. Belser and Schafer place the intermediate 
visit after 1 Corinthians, but they omit the intermediate letter, 
identifying the severe letter with r Corinthians. Völter regards 
the intermediate visit as a return to Corinth after a missionary 
excursion during the Apostle's first stay in thecity. His elaborate 
dissection of both Epistles, as consisting of Pauline material very 
freely edited on doctrinal grounds, does not merit consideration. 

The problems respecting the intermediate letter will be most 
conveniently studied when the question respecting the integrity 
of the Epistle is discussed. 

The following scheme as to the sequence of events connected 
with these two great Epistles covers the whole period of the 
Apostle’s work at Corinth. It is tentative, as all such schemes 
must be, and the more conjectural items are placed in square 
brackets. From what has been already stated it follows that no 
scheme which identifies the severe letter (ii. 3, 4, vii. 8, 9) with 
1 Corinthians, and which identifies the great offender (ii. 5—ro, 
vii 12) with the incestuous man (1 Cor. v. 1), can be right. 
St Paul wrote four letters to the Corinthian Church, two of which 
have come down to us, while two have partly or wholly perished ; 
and there were two great offenders whom he required the Church 
to punish. "This much may be treated as too firmly established 
to be open to reasonable doubt. A good deal of the accom- 
panying scheme is generally admitted to be correct. 


Possible Sequence of Events. 


I. St Paul spends ‘a year and six months’ at Corinth, 
‘teaching the word of God’ (Acts xviii. 11). 
b 
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2. He leaves Corinth with Aquila and Priscilla and settles at 
Ephesus (Acts xviii. 18, 19). 

3. Apollos continues the work at Corinth, * powerfully con- 
futing the Jews’ (Acts xviii. 27, 28, xix. r), and returns to St Paul 
at Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 12). 

4. St Paul sends a letter [by Titus], now [wholly] lost, to 
Corinth condemning fornicators (1 Cor. v. 9) [and announcing 
the plan mentioned 2 Cor. i. 5, 16}. [A collection for the poor 
at Jerusalem is started by Titus. 

. Bad news is brought from Corinth to Ephesus by members 
of or household (1 Cor. i. 11) [and also by Apollos (1 Cor. 
xvi. 12 

6. Timothy starts from Ephesus for Macedonia and Corinth, 
and reaches Macedonia (1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10; Acts xix. 22; 
2 Cor. i. 1). 

7. Letter of the Corinthians to St Paul (1 Cor. vii. 1) 
pesi by Fortunatus, Stephanas, and Achaicus (r Cor. 
xvi. 17 

8. St Paul writes 1 Corinthians at or near Easter [and sends 
it by Titus and a brother; the collection for the poor is now 
organized (1 Cor. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. viii. 6, xii. 18), and Titus then 
returns to the Apostle at Ephesus 

9. [Timothy arrives at Corinth.] Fresh difficulties arise 
in the Corinthian Church ; the Apostle's authority is questioned, 
and by some is defied (2 Cor. x. 7, 10, xi. 23, xii. 16, 17). 
[Timothy leaves, unable to deal with the crisis. ] 

10. St Paul hears of this [from Timothy] and pays a short 
visit to Corinth (2 Cor. ii. 1, xii. 14, xiii. 1), during which he is 
te insulted by some Corinthian Christian (2 Cor. ii. 5-8, 
vii. 12). 

II. St Paul sends Titus to Corinth with a severe letter 
(ii. 3, 9, vii. 8-12), [the greater part of which is preserved in 
2 Cor. x.-xii.] Titus is instructed [to press for the collection 
for the Palestinian Relief Fund and] to return to St Paul through 
Macedonia and Troas (ii. 12, 13, vii. 5, 6). 

12. [Longer stay in Ephesus having become perilous,] 
St Paul leaves Ephesus for Troas, and being intensely anxious 
about the effect of the severe letter, he leaves Troas for Macedonia, 
in order to meet Titus the sooner and get his report (ii. 12, 13). 

13. He meets Titus in Macedonia and receives from him a 
most encouraging report as to the end of the grave crisis in 
Corinth (vii. 6—16). 


* This visit ought possibly to be placed earlier, either between 3 and 
4 or between 4 and 5. If the former, then it would be mentioned in the 
lost letter of 1 Cor. v. 9, and this would account for its not being mentioned 
in I Corinthians. 
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14. He writes 2 Corinthians [i-ix] and sends it from 
Macedonia by Titus and two brethren (viii. 16—24).* 

15. St Paul reaches Corinth, and during a stay of three 
months there (Acts xix. 21, xx. 3) writes the Epistle to the 
Romans (see Sanday and Headlam, Romans, pp. xxxvi f.). 

The most speculative portions of this scheme are those which 
are placed in square brackets in the sections numbered 4 and 9. 
That Titus was the bearer of the first letter written by the 
Apostle to Corinth, and that he then began to urge the Corin- 
thians to raise money for the poor Christians in Judaea, is not 
improbable, but there is little evidence for either conjecture. 
That Timothy reached Corinth and was a failure there is possible, 
but the silence about his doing anything there is equally well 
explained by the hypothesis that he never got so far. If he 
reached Corinth and was contemptuously treated, he probably 
returned as quickly as possible to St Paul at Ephesus, and his 
report of the grave condition of things at Corinth would account 
for the Apostle’s decision to hurry across to Corinth himself. 
But the bad news from Corinth may easily have reached St Paul 
in some other way. 


S III. PLACE, DATE, AND CONTENTS. 


Both place and date can be fixed within narrow limits. The 
country was Macedonia (ii. 13, vii. 5, viii. 1, ix. 2-4); and it is 
possible that the subscription of the Epistle, which is certainly 
early (B*, Syr-Pesh. Syr-Hark. Copt.), is correct in saying that the 
city was Philippi. It has already been shown (z Corinthians, p. 
xxxiii) that the First Epistle was probably written in the spring 
of A.D. 55, and it is probable that the Second Epistle was written 
in the autumn of the same year. In neither case, however, is 
the year quite certain. For the First Epistle nearly all modern 
writers allow some margin ; Harnack, A.D. 50-53; C. H. Turner, 
52-55; Ramsay, 53-56; Lightfoot, Lewin, and Wieseler, 54-57. 
For the Second Epistle, Harnack says 53, Turner 55, Ramsay 56, 
Lightfoot, Lewin, and Wieseler 57. There is no serious objec- 
tion to assigning both Epistles to the same year, even for those 
who believe that between the two letters St Paul paid a brief 
visit to Corinth. In favourable weather that might be accom- 
plished in less than three wecks. All the events enumerated 
above, 8-14, might take place in seven or eight months, But 
Jülicher and others think that we must place about a year and a 
half between the two Epistles. 


* This is at least the /Aird mission of Titus to Corinth (8, 11), and may 
be the fourth, if Titus was the bearer of the first letter, now lost (4). 
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With regard to the letter itself it is better to talk of “ con- 
tents" rather than *plan." Beyond the three clearly marked 
divisions (i.—vii. ; viii, ix.; xxiii) there is not much evidence 
of plan. In these main divisions the Apostle seems to have 
dictated what he had to say just as his thoughts and feelings 
moved him, without much consideration of arrangement or 
logical sequence. We may conjecture that the last four chapters 
were dictated at one sitting, without much pause until the last 
chapter was reached. But between vii. and viii, and between 
ix. and x. there were doubtless breaks of some duration, if not 
between viii and ix.; and it is not likely that the first seven 
chapters were dictated all at one time. Hence the rapid 
changes (as they seem to us) of topics and temper; but some- 
thing more than a break in the time of dictating is required to 
account for the immense change from ix. to x. The following 
analysis of the three main divisions is offered as a help to a 
study of the Epistle in detail. It is not meant to imply or 
suggest that the Apostle had any such scheme in his mind as he 
dictated the various paragraphs. As in the first Epistle, there is 
a mixture of precept and instruction with personal matter; but 
the proportion of the two elements is reversed. In 1 Corinthians 
the personal element is comparatively slight and appears inciden- 
tally. In 2 Corinthians the personal element is the main thing, 
especially in the first and last divisions; what is didactic, how- 
ever important, is not the leading topic or series of topics. It is 
the Apostle's conduct and authority that comes to the front 
throughout. 


Epistolary Introduction, i. 1-11. 
A. The Apostolic Salutation, i. 1, 2. 
B. Preamble of Thanksgiving and Hope, i. 3-11. 


I. Review of his recent Relations with the Corinthians, 
i. 12-vii. 16. 


A. Defence of his Conduct with regard to his promised 
Visit and the great Offender, i. 12-11. 17. 
The postponement of the intended Visit, i 12- 
il. 4. 
The Treatment of the great Offender and the 
Result of the severe Letter, ii. 5-17. 


B. Zhe Glory of the Apostolic Office, iii. 1—vi. 10. 
The Superiority of the New Ministration to the 
Old, iii. 1-11. 
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The great Boldness of the New Ministers, 
iii. 12-iv. 6. 

The Sufferings and Supports of an Apostle, 
iv. 7-V. IO. 

The Life of an Apostle, v. 11-vi. 1o. 


C. Zhe Restoration of Confidence between the Apostle 
and the Corinthians, vi. r1—vii. 16. 
Appeal of the reconciled Apostle to the Cor- 
inthians, vi. 11—vii. 4. 
The Reconciliation completed, vii. 5-16. 


IL The Collection for the poor Ohristians at Jerusalem, 


The Example of the Macedonian Churches, 
viii. I-7. 

The Example of Christ, viii. 8-15. 

The new Mission to be entrusted to Titus and 
two others, viii. 16-24. 

Exhortation to Readiness, ix. 1-5. 

Exhortation to Liberality, ix. 6—r5. 


IIL Vindicating his Apostolic Authority; the great In- 
vective, x. 1l-xiii. 10. 


A. The Apostles Authority and the Area of his Mission, 
x. 1-18. 
Reply to the Charge of Cowardice, x. 1-6. 
Reply to the Charge of Weakness, x. 7-11. 
The Area of his Mission includes Corinth, x. 
12-18. 


B. Glorying a Folly which has been forced upon him, 

xi. I-xii. 18. 

The Reason for this Folly, xi. 1—6. 

Glorying about refusing Maintenance, xi. 7-15. 

Glorying about his Services and his Sufferings, 
xi. 16-33. 

Glorying about Revelations to his Soul and a 
Thorn for his Flesh, xii. 1—10. 

The Credentials of an Apostle ; exceptional Signs 
and exceptional Love, xii. 11—18. 


C. Final Warnings in view of his approaching Visit, 
xii. I9-xiil. 10. 


Concluding Exhortation, Salutation, and Benediction, xiii, 
11-18. 
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These contents, however we may interpret them in detail, 
reveal a situation very different from that which is exhibited by 
the First Epistle. Even with regard to the features which are 
the same in both letters there is difference. The old relations 
between Apostle and converts may remain, but they have been, 
and perhaps still are, severely strained. Some of the old features 
have vanished and new features have appeared. The Apostle 
is no longer so serenely sure of the Corinthians' affection and 
loyalty. They had sometimes criticized him before, and had 
raised questions as to his being an Apostle (1 Cor. iv. 3, ix. 1, 2); 
but now he has been openly insulted, defied, and laughed at, and 
his Apostleship has been denied. He says that self-praise is no 
recommendation, but they say that he is always singing bis own 
praises and asserting his own importance. Although we hear no 
more of the four factions of which St Paul speaks with dis- 
approval in 1 Cor. i. 12, 13, yet faction of a far more virulent 
kind is manifest, and it threatens the Church of Corinth with 
ruin. Corinth has been invaded by a band of fanatical Jewish 
Christians, who have a narrow and bigoted view of the spirit of 
the Gospel and an intense hatred of St Paul's free interpretation 
ofit. 'They did not attempt to enforce circumcision, as similar 
fanatics were endeavouring to do among the Galatians, for they 
probably saw that such attempts would have no success in 
Greece; but they did their utmost, by accusation and insinua- 
tion, to undermine and overthrow the influence of St Paul. 
We can measure the malignity of their attack by the vehemence 
of the Apostle's language in repelling it, and indeed we have to 
attribute atrocious conduct to them in order to understand how 
he could regard as justifiable all the strong expressions which he 
uses. This applies specially to xi. 13-15. See Menzies, ad loc., 
and McFadyen, pp. 247, 248. 


§ IV. INTEGRITY. 


Among the many features in which 2 Corinthians differs 
from r Corinthians is that of structure. The First Epistle 
exhibits an evenness of style so complete that its unity, although 
disputed by a few eccentric critics, as Hagge and Vólter, is not 
open to serious question. A few words in the traditional text 
are wanting in authority, as ‘and in your spirit, which are God’s’ 
(vi. 20) ; and a few are open to suspicion, but not well-grounded 
suspicion, as possible glosses, as xiv. 34, 35, xv. 56. But pro- 
posals to treat the Epistle which has come down to us in the 
familiar form as a conglomeration of several letters, or of por- 
tions of several letters, are not worthy of consideration. "The 
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same cannot be said of the Second Epistle. There is con- 
siderable probability that it is composite, and that chapters i.—ix. 
are the greater part of a conciliatory letter, while chapters 
x.-xii. are the greater part of a sharp and severe letter which 
was written before the conciliatory letter was sent; and there 
is a possibility that part of a third letter, written before either of 
the Epistles which have come down to us, is embedded in it 
(vi. r4-vii. 1). Moreover, doubts have been raised as to whether 
both viii. and ix. belong to the same letter, some critics regard- 
ing ix. as an intruder while a few regard viii. as the intruder. 
Nor is this all. The verses which tell of the Apostle's escape 
from Damascus (xi. 32, 33) come so abruptly and prosaically in 
a passage of lofty feeling and language, that they also are suspected 
of being out of their original position. "They may be a fragment 
from some other letter, or they may have been accidentally 
omitted from this letter and then reinserted in the wrong place. 
A less violent conjecture is that St Paul inserted them after the 
letter was finished, without caring whether they were quite in 
harmony with the context. 

But the large majority of the critics who are inclined to adopt 
one or more of these hypotheses are agreed that all the passages in 
question, vi. 14—vii. 1, viii., ix., Xi. 32, 33, and x.-xiii., were written 
by St Paul. This consensus is specially strong with regard to 
the last four chapters. "There are a few wild critics who contend 
that not one of the Pauline Epistles is genuine, and their criti- 
cisms carry no weight. "To accept Galatians, Romans, 1 Corin- 
thians, and 2 Cor. i.—ix. as by St Paul, and reject 2 Cor. x.-xiii. as 
spurious, would be an amazing result to reach by any kind of 
argument. 

It must always be remembered that in every one of these 
four cases the doubts as to their being part of the Second 
Epistle, as St Paul dictated it, are dased entirely on internal 
evidence. No MS., no version, and no patristic quotation 
supplies any evidence that the Epistle was ever in circulation 
anywhere with any one of these four portions omitted. 

It will be convenient to take the four shorter passages first, 
in the order of their occurrence, reserving the more important 
question respecting the last four chapters for more detailed 
treatment after the other passages have been discussed. 

I. The strength of the case against vi. r4—vii. 1 lies in the 
facts that (1) the six verses violently interrupt the sequence of 
thought, and that (2), when they are removed, vii. 2 fits admirably 
to vi r1-13. 'My lips are unlocked to tell you everything ; my 
heart stands wide open. There is no restraint in my feeling 
towards you; the restraint is in your own affections. But 
love should awaken love in return; let your heart be opened 
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wide to receive me. Make room for me; I have never wronged 
any of you in any way. The connexion is excellent between 
vAaróvÜgre kai tyets and yxwpyoare yas, whereas it is diffi- 
cult to see what the connexion is between vi 13 and 14, 
and between vii. r1 and 2. These facts justify the statement 
that, in its present position, the passage “looks like an 
erratic boulder.” And, when it is pointed out that the 
letter mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9 dealt with the same subject 
as that which is treated in this passage, viz. careful abstention 
from the pollutions of heathendom, and that the strict 
charge given in 2 Cor. vi r4-vii 1 might be easily misunder- 
stood in the way mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 1o, the suggestion that 
we have here a fragment of that lost letter becomes attractive. 
This view is accordingly adopted by Dobschütz, Franke, Hilgen- 
feld, Lisco, Moffatt, Sabatier, Von Soden, and Whitelaw. 
Others, with less probability, think that the original position of 
the passage was in 1 Cor. vi. or 1 Cor. x., an hypothesis which 
has the additional difficulty of there being no external evidence 
that it ever occupied that position. Consequently we have two 
great difficulties,——to account for its being universally omitted 
there and universally admitted here. Others again regard it as 
a fragment from another letter without attempting to define the 
original place. If the passage is an erratic boulder, the conjec- 
ture that it comes from the letter of 1 Cor. v. 9 is the best that 
can be made as to its origin; Bacon (Jatr. to N.T. p. 95) some- 
what doubtfully inclines to it. 

The least probable hypothesis is that these six verses are not 
by St Paul, but are an interpolation by another hand. The 
arguments used in support of this theory are not of great 
weight.* (a) We have in these six verses six words which 
St Paul uses nowhere else, and which are found nowhere else 
in N.T. ; érepofvyotvres, petoyy, cvppavyors, BeAíap, avykaráDeaus, 
poXvapoU. That fact counts for very little. The subject of 
intimacy with the heathen is rarely discussed by St Paul, and 
this topic accounts for some of these six words: and when a 
writer, in order to vary his language, requires five different words 
to express ‘intimacy,’ he is likely to employ some that are less 
usual  Zóg$wvos occurs in 1 Corinthians, and peréxw is frequent 
there, as also in Hebrews. (2) It is said that this stringent pro- 
hibition is inconsistent with r Cor. v. 9f. and x. 27f. But that 
is not correct. There, the Apostle tolerates the idea of a Chris- 
tian caring to accept a heathen's invitation to dinner; here, he 
strictly forbids intimate combinations with heathen—a very 
different thing from an exceptional sharing of a meal. (c) It is 


* ** Neither the language nor the ideas justify a suspicion of the genuineness 
of the passage ” (Moffatt). 
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urged that ‘defilement of flesh and spirit’ is not Pauline. St 
Paul treats ‘the flesh’ as the seat of sin and defilement, and ‘the 
spirit’ as the opponent of ‘the flesh.’ The latter statement is 
true of the Apostle’s common practice, when he is writing theo- 
logically. Here he is not doing so. In popular language ‘flesh 
and spirit’ is an expression which covers the whole of man's 
nature. The Apostle says in conclusion that Christians must 
keep themselves free from what would defile them (as we might 
say) ‘body and soul.’ St Paul often uses ‘flesh’ in the sense of 
the weak physical part of man, without any idea of its being the 
seat of sin and opposed to the spirit (v. 5, xii. 7; Gal. ii. 20, 
iv. 13). ‘That life which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, 
the faith which is in the Son of God’ (Gal. ii. 20), shows clearly 
that with St Paul *flesh' is not always essentially sinful See 
Gifford, Romans, in the Speakers Commentary, p. so. 

But all these hypotheses as to this passage being no part of 
our Epistle in its original form, labour under the grave difficulty 
that there is no MS. evidence to support them. How is it that 
all our witnesses have the passage, and have it in this place? A 
fragment of the letter mentioned 1 Cor. v. 9 might easily survive ; 
but how did it come to be inserted here? Why place it where 
it does not seem to fit? If it be supposed that a stray leaf from 
one letter has accidentally got among the leaves of another letter, 
then we have to suppose that the stray leaf chanced to begin and 
end with a complete sentence, and that, of the leaves between 
which it was erroneously inserted, one chanced to end with a 
complete sentence and the other to begin with one. Such a 
combination of chances is improbable. 

It seems, therefore, safer to abide by the external evidence 
and regard the passage as being not only Paul's, but as having 
been placed by him in this apparently unsuitable place. Abrupt 
digressions are more possible in dictating than in writing. While 
he was imploring the Corinthians to be as frank and affectionate 
towards him as he was towards them, he may have remembered 
that their refusal to comply with his demand that they should 
make no compromises with heathendom was one of the chief 
causes of the constraint which kept them apart from him. In 
that case he might there and then repeat his demand and the 
reasons for it, before going on with his tender appeal Zahn 
(Intr. to N.T. i. p. 350) goes so far as to suggest that the 
connexions between vi. 13 and r4 and between vii. 1 and 2 are 
better than the connexion between vi. 13 and vii. 2. While 
Baljon, Clemen, Pfleiderer, and others favour the excision of the 
passage, Bachmann, Bousset, and Lietzmann regard the reasons 
for treating it as an interpolation as inadequate. Adeney 
(Biblical Intr. fo N.T. p. 371) seems to think that the hypo- 
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thesis does not need to be mentioned. Allen and Grensted 
(Intr. to the Books of N.T. p. 129) mention it without expressing 
any opinion of its merits. K. Lake (Earlier Epistles of St Paul, 
pp.» 123, 162) says that, although “ to some extent the very strongly 
supported theory which divides 2 Cor. x.-xiii. from 2 Cor. i.-ix. 
lends strength to the much more doubtful hypothesis that 2 Cor. 
vi r4-vii. I is an interpolation,” yet this hypothesis “from its 
nature can never be regarded as more than a probable guess." 

2. The proposal to separate ch. viii. from i.—vii. has met with 
very little approval, and it may be safely rejected. The sequence 
is quite natural, and any change in tone is adequately accounted 
for by the change of subject. One does not ask favours in the 
same tone as that in which one claims rights. 

3. Still less has the proposal of Semler to separate ch. ix. 
from ch. viii., and make the former a letter to the Christians of 
Achaia, found favour. The audacious theory of A. Halmel 
(Der sweite Korintherbrief des Apostles Paulus, Halle, 1904) 
needs little more than mention. He divides our Epistle into nine 
portions, of which the largest is x. 1—xiii. ro, and this is supposed 
to be the second of three letters. The first letter contains viii., 
the last contains ix.* As will be shown in the notes, so far from 
there being a manifest break between viii. and ix., the division of 
the chapters is clumsily made. The first verses of ix. are linked 
to the end of viii. The one thing that is probable in this extreme 
theory is that x. r-xiii. ro ought to be separated from i.-ix. 
“ The attempts to isolate viii. as a separate note (Hagge), written 
later than ix. (Baljon), or as part of the Intermediate Letter 
(Michelsen), break down for much the same reason as the cog- 
nate hypothesis that ix. itself was a subsequent letter sert to the 
Achaian churches (Semler) The unity of the situation pre- 
supposed in viii and ix. is too well-marked to justify any 
separation of the chapters either from one another or from the 
letter i.—ix., whose natural conclusion they furnish” (Moffatt). 

4. The case of xi. 32, 33 is somewhat similar to that of 
vi r4-vii. 1. We have a violent transition in the vein of thought ; 
and if we omit the verses which produce this abrupt change, we 
have a good sequence of thought. But the two cases are very 
different. Here the transition is not nearly so violent as there ; 
and, when the verses which seem to interrupt the flow of idea 
are omitted, we do not obtain so good a junction of thought and 
language as in the former case. Indeed, those who propose to 
excise the sentences which seem to cause a difficulty are not 
agreed as to how much ought to be cut out in order to make a 
good junction. Some would omit only xi. 32, 33. Some would 

* We may say with C. R. Gregory (Zini. is das N.T. p. 666) ; Das ist 
alles völlig aus der Luft gegriffen. 
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omit these two verses and the first half of xii. 1 ; others, these 
two and the whole of xii. r. But it is by no means incredible 
that St Paul dictated just what has come down to us. No one 
always writes letters that are perfectly consecutive in thought. 
Certainly St Paul does not; and those who habitually dictate 
their letters are apt to make sudden digressions from which they 
return with equal suddenness. How often, when we read a letter 
over, we note that the omission of a sentence or two would have 
made it read more smoothly. It is possible that the story of the 
Apostle's escape from Damascus had been embroidered, in order 
to make his descent in a basket laughable. "Therefore, when he 
is recounting rà THs doGeveias pov, he mentions it and solemnly 
declares that his account of what took place is the truth. It is, 
however, possible that in dictating he omitted the incident, and 
that, when he decided that it ought to be inserted, his amanuensis 
put it in the margin not quite in the best place. It would come 
better immediately after xi. 23. Even if this passage stood alone, 
there would be no need to doubt that the event took place; and 
it is confirmed by Acts ix. 23-25. 


The Last Four Chapters. 


5. We come now to the much larger, more important, and 
more interesting question, whether the four concluding chapters, 
x.—XxilL, Or at any rate x. 1—xill. 10, ought not to be separated from 
the first nine chapters and regarded as the main portion of a very 
different letter, which probably preceded the first nine chapters. 

We may at once set aside the second alternative. If the 
theory is true in any shape, it must include the whole of the 
last chapter. To say that no one could write xiii ro, and then 
immediately afterwards write v. 11, is dogmatic assumption. The 
sudden change of tone, so far from being incredible, is natural, 
especially in one who was so full of shifting emotions as St Paul. 
The most unwelcome task of denouncing malignant enemies and 
threatening impenitent offenders is accomplished. He will not 
utter another word in that strain. He ends with a few words of 
exhortation, a few words of affection, and his fullest benediction. 

Moreover, if we assume that the whole of the last four 
chapters form one piece, viz. the middle and conclusion of a 
different letter, which had lost its beginning, we can more easily 
understand how this came to be joined to the main portion of 
another letter, which had lost its end. It is much less easy to 
understand how a large portion of a letter, without either begin- 
ning or end, came to be inserted between the main portion of 
another letter and its conclusion. Asa conclusion, xiii. 11-13 (14) 
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belong to the last four chapters and not to the first nine. In 
the discussion which follows, that point is assumed. We are 
dealing with the supposed conjunction of a letter that bas lost 
its conclusion with a letter that has lost its beginning, not with 
the insertion of a large fragment of one letter into a break near 
to the conclusion of another letter. See p. 385. 

The hypothesis that x.-xiii. ought to be separated from i.-ix. 
is almost always combined with the hypothesis that x.—xiii. is part 
of the severe letter to the Corinthians (2 Cor. ii. 3, 9, vii. 8), as 
to the effect of which the Apostle was so anxious when he left 
Ephesus for Troas, and still more so when he left Troas for 
Macedonia in order to meet Titus as soon as possible and receive 
his report of the state of Corinth (ii. 12, 13, vii. 6). Thisisa 
convenient place, therefore, for considering the problem of this 
severe “intermediate” letter. Although scholars of great emi- 
nence have declared that it is not impossible that 1 Corinthians 
is the letter which was written ‘ out of much affliction and anguish 
of heart . . . with many tears’ (2 Cor. ii. 3), the sending of 
which he at one time regretted (vii. 8), that hypothesis may once 
for all be abandoned as untenable. On the other hand, we may 
well believe that much of 2 Cor. x.-xiii. was written in anguish, 
and that there are things in these scathing criticisms, especially 
in x. and xi, which he sometimes regretted having written. As 
in the case of the intermediate visit, there is great difference of 
opinion respecting this intermediate letter. 

Its existence is doubted or denied by Alford, Beet, J. H. 
Bernard, Conybeare and Howson, Denney, Lias, McFadyen, 
Meyer, B. Weiss, Zahn; in fact by all who would identify the 
letter of 2 Cor. ii. 3, 9 and vii. 8 with 1 Corinthians. 

It is regarded as wholly lost by Bachmann, Barth, Bleek, 
Bousset, Credner, Drummond, Ewald, Farrar, Findlay, Godet, 
Heinrici, Klópper, Jacquier, Jülicher, Lietzmann, Menzies, 
Neander, Olshausen, Sabatier, Sanday, Weizsäcker, Ziegler. 

It is regarded as probably preserved in part in 2 Cor. x.—xill. 
by Adeney, Bacon, Clemen, Cone, Cramer, Hausrath, Kennedy, 
Konig, K. Lake, Lipsius, Lisco, McGiffert, Massie, Michelsen, 
Moffatt, Paulus, Peake, Pfleiderer, Rendall, Schmiedel, R. Scott, 
Seufert, Vólter, Von Soden, Wagenmann, Weisse. G. Milligan 
inclines to this view. 

There is yet another theory respecting these four chapters. 
Drescher, Krenkel, and Weber regard them as constituting a 
separate letter, which, however, they place after 2 Cor. i-ix. 
So also in the main does Schnedermann.* The supposition is 
that, after 2 Cor. i.-ix. had been despatched to Corinth, bad reports 


* Such a theory requires us to believe that Titus had been utterly mistaken 
in the excellent report which he bad just brought from Corinth. 
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of the state of the Corinthian Church reached the Apostle, and that 
he then wrote and sent x.-xiii. Drescher places the intermediate 
visit between the sending of i.-ix. and the sending of x.—xiii. 

It is plain from these facts that there is a very large consensus 
of opinion in favour of there having been a severe letter of the 
Apostle to Corinth which cannot be identified with 1 Corinthians, 
and that among those who hold this opinion, which is doubtless 
correct, not a few favour the hypothesis that a great deal of this 
severe letter survives in 2 Cor. x.-xiii Thus far, however, the 
case for the latter hypothesis is not a strong one. St Paul tells 
us that before writing 2 Cor. i.-ix. he had in affliction and anguish 
written a letter to Corinth which was so severe that at times he 
wished that he had not sent it, and that for weeks he was intensely 
anxious about the result; and in 2 Cor. x.-xiii there is a good 
deal that harmonizes with those statements. But there are 
stronger reasons for the identification than this general harmony. 
We have to take into account (1) the extraordinary change of 
tone which is manifest when we pass from ix. to x.; (2) the 
apparent inconsistency between passages in i.-ix. and passages in 
xxiii, which make it difficult to believe that statements so 
inconsistent can have been penned in one and the same letter ; 
(3) the fact that there are passages in i.—ix. which seem to refer 
to passages in x.-xiii, and therefore indicate that x.—xiii. was 
written and sent to Corinth before i—ix. was written; (4) the 
fact that x. 16 is expressed naturally, if the writer was in Ephesus, 
where the severe letter was written, but not naturally, if the writer 
was in Macedonia, where i-ix. was written. All these points 
added to the general harmony between x.-xiii. and the Apostle's 
statements about his severe letter make a really strong case. 

(1) The extraordinary change oftone which begins at x. 1 and 
continues to xii. 1o is generally admitted, and is sometimes 
described in adequate language by those who nevertheless 
maintain the integrity of the wbole Epistle. K. Lake, who 
surrenders the integrity, says tersely and truly enough ; ** There is 
not only no connexion between 2 Cor. i.-ix. and 2 Cor. x.-xiii., 
but there is an absolute break between them. . . . There never has 
been, and indeed there never can be, any dispute as to the fact 
that the whole tone of the Epistle changes suddenly at ch. x. 1, 
and that, if 2 Cor. x.—xiii. had existed in a separate form, no one 
would ever have dreamt of suggesting thatit was the continua- 
tion of 2 Cor. i.-ix.” (pp. 155, 157). There is not only logical 
inconsistency, as will be seen in the next section, there is 
psychological maladroitness. The change is not only surprising 
in its intensity, it is in the wrong direction. When one wishes 
to re-establish friendly relations with persons, one may begin by 
stating one's own grievances frankly and finding fault freely, and 
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then pass on to say all that is conciliatory, showing a willingness 
to forgive and a desire for renewed affection. But here the 
Apostle does the opposite. Having written in tender language 
of his intense longing for reconciliation and his intense joy at 
having been able to establish it, he suddenly bursts out into 
a torrent of reproaches, sarcastic self-vindication, and stern 
warnings, which must almost have effaced the pacific effect of the 
first seven chapters. Noris this all. In between these strangely 
inharmonious portions there is placed a delicate and somewhat 
hesitating, yet eager, petition for increased interest in the 
collection for the poor Christians at Jerusalem. This follows 
naturally enough after affectionate relations have been re- 
established by the first seven chapters. But it is strange policy, 
immediately after imploring freshly regained friends to do their 
duty, to begin heaping upon them reproaches and threats. 

(2) The logical inconsistency is not so conspicuous as the 
psychological and it might escape observation ; but in certain 
particulars it is striking enough. A writer might say first one 
and then the other of two inconsistent statements, if each was in 
a different letter, especially if the less pleasing statement was sent 
first; but he would hardly put them in the same letter, writing 
first what was pleasing and then what was the reverse. At any 
rate he would not act thus towards people with whom he wished 
to be on good terms. The contrasts will be best seen if the 
inconsistent passages are placed side by side. 


2 Cor. i.-ix. 2 Cor. x.-xiii. 
i. 24. By your faith ye stand ; s.e. xiii 5. Try your own selves, 
as regards belief, ye are sound. whether ye be in the faith. 


vii. 16. Irejoice that in everything 
I am of good courage concerning you. 

viii. 7. As ye abound in every- 
thing, in faith, and utterance, and 
knowledge, and in all earnestness, 
and in your love to us. 


a 3. My joy is the joy of you 
all. 


vii. 4. Great is my glorying in 
your behalf; I am filled with comfort 


vii. II. In everything ye approved 
yourselves to be pure in the matter. 


iii. 2. Ye are our epistle, written 
in our heart. 


xii. 20, 21. I fear lest by any 
means there should be strife, jealousy, 
wraths, factions, backbitings, whisper- 
ings, swellings, tumults; lest I should 
mourn for many of them that have 
sinned heretofore, and repented not 
of the uncleanness and fornication and 
lasciviousness which they committed. 

x. 2. I beseech you, that I may 
not when present show courage with 
the confidence wherewith I count to 
be bold against some, which count of 
us as if we walked according to the 
flesh. 

xi. 3. I fear lest by any means 
your minds should be corrupted from 
the simplicity and purity that is toward 
Christ. 

xii. 10. I write these things while 
absent, that I may not when present 
deal sharply. 
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The hypothesis that x.—xiii. is part of a stern letter, which was 
sent to Corinth before the conciliatory first chapters were written, 
puts these divergent statements in their logical order. Fears and 
warnings are expressed while a very rebellious spirit is prevalent 
in the Corinthian Church. Joyous commendation is expressed 
after the rebels have submitted and shown regret. 

(3) Let it be admitted that divergent statements such as the 
above would be not impossible in a letter written, as 2 Corinthians 
must have been, at intervals, in some cases of hours, and possibly 
of days; for the thirteen chapters cannot have been dictated at 
one sitting. There are, however, passages in i.—ix. which appear 
to make a reference to things in xxii. As in the case of the 
previous argument, the effect of these passages is cumulative. 
One or two might be accidental; but if all of them are mere 
coincidences, we have here a literary phenomenon which is very 
remarkable. As before, we will place the passages in question 
side by side, but in the reverse order, in order that the probability 
of the second being an allusion to the first may be judged. 


3 Cor. x.-xiii. 


x. I. I have confidence against 
you (0appà els duds). 

x. 2. With the confidence (rerot- 
64ce:) wherewith I count to be bold. 


2 Cor. i.-ix. 


vii. 16. I have confidence f£» you 
(Oappe év bj). 

viii. 22. By reason of much con- 
fidence (rerotOpoe) to youward. 


In both of these cases St Paul seems to be purposely repeat- 
ing in a friendly sense an expression which in the former letter 
he had used in a stern and unpleasing sense. 


x. 6. Being in readiness to avenge 
all disobedience, when your obedience 
(úraxoń) shall be fulfilled. 


xii. 16. But being crafty (sa»oüp- 
yos) I caught you with guile. 

xii. 17. Did I take advantage 
(€wXeovéxrnaa) of you? 

xiii. 2. If I come again I will not 
spare (où $elaoga). 

xiii. 10. I write these things while 
absent, that I may not when present 
deal sharply. 


ii. 9. To this end also did I write, 
that I might know the proof, whether 
you are obedient (ówxoo) in all 
things. 

iv. 2. Not walking in craftiness 
(arovpylq). 

vii. 2. We took advantage (émAeos- 
exrücapev) of no one. 

i. 23. To spare you (petddpevos) I 
forbore to come to Corinth. 

ii. 3. I wrote this very thing that 
I might not by coming have sorrow. 


The last two examples are very remarkable, and they come 


very near to one another, especially in what seems to be the 
later letter. It is also to be noted that, when the severe letter 
was written there was some doubt about St Paul's returning to 
Corinth (Zf I come again). When i.-ix. was written there was no 
such doubt. It is quite true that even when i.-ix. was written, 
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the Apostle might say àv &AÓv els rò dA: but such an expres- 
sion would be more suitable in the earlier letter. 

Itis possible that in v. 13, * Whether we were beside our- 
selves’ (éféorguev), we have a reference to the earlier letter, 
especially to the account of his being ‘caught up even to the 
third heaven’ (xii. 2). He may have anticipated that this and 
other things would lead the Corinthians to say, The man must 
be mad." In connexion with this it may be noticed that only in 
the chapters which we are assuming to be part of the severe 
letter does he use the strong words dópov (xi. 16, 19, xii. 6, 11) 
and ddpootvyn (xi. I, 17, 21) of the ‘folly’ with which he was 
sometimes charged; and elsewhere in N.T. the words are rare. 
In 1 Corinthians he always uses pwpds (i. 25, 27, iv. 10) and 
pupta (i. 18, 21, 23, ii. 14, iii. 19) in relation to the apparent 
‘foolishness’ of his preaching. In 2 Cor. iix. none of these 
words occur. Here, therefore, there is another marked difference 
between i.-ix. and x.-xiii. 

Kennedy (Hermathena, xi. xxix., 1903, p. 343) points out 
a difference in the use of the words xavxyácÓa,, xavxyors, and 
xavxnpa, which is similar to the difference pointed out in the 
first two examples quoted above; viz. in the later letter repeat- 
ing in a pleasing sense expressions which in the earlier letter had 
been used in an unpleasing sense. Of these three words Kennedy 
says; ‘We find that, while these expressions occur ten times in 
the first nine chapters, there is not one of the paragraphs in 
which any of them is to be found which does not contain a 
marked compliment to the Corinthians—a compliment which is 
paid in every instance by the use of one or more of these very 
words. We find, further that, in these nine chapters the writer 
(after i. 12) never speaks of himself as boasting of anything, 
except of the Corinthians; or of them as boasting of anything, 
except of him. When, however, we pass beyond the break at 
the end of ix., a new and opposite (an apparently contrasted) 
use of these words begins. We meet them nineteen times in 
these four chapters; but never once do we find the least 
approach to the complimentary use of them which characterized 
the former section. On the contrary, they are here employed 
again and again to describe the writer's indignant vindication of 
his claims against the disloyalty of the Corinthians.” There is, 
therefore, some reason for believing that the changed application 
of these words in i.-ix. is intended to take the sting out of their 
application in x.—iii. K. Lake, Earlier Epistles of St Paul, 
p. 161. 

To these cases in which i.-ix. seems to contain references to 
what is said in x.-xiii the passages in the latter in which he 
commends himself, and those in the former in which he declares 
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that he has no intention of doing so any more, should be 
added. 


2 Cor. x.-xiii. 2 Cor i.-ix. 
x. 7. Even as he is Christ’s, so iii. I. Are we beginning again to 
also are we. commend ourselves ? 


xi $. I am not a whit behind 
those pre-eminent apostles. 
xi. 18. I will glory also. v. I2. We are not again com- 
xi. 23. Are they ministers of mending ourselves to you. 
Christ? I more. 
xii. 12. Truly the signs of an viii. 8. I speak not by way of 
apostle were wrought among you. commandment. 


(4) In x. 16, St Paul looks forward to an extension of his 
missionary labours beyond Corinth; ‘so as to preach the gospel 
even unto the parts beyond you’ (els rà trepéxeva buv). We 
know that soon after writing 2 Corinthians, St Paul had thoughts 
of visiting Rome and Spain (Rom. xv. 24, 28), and we may 
suppose that ‘the parts beyond you’ mean Italy and Spain. 
2 Cor. i-ix. was written from Macedonia (ii. 13, vii. 5, vili. 1, 
ix. 2-4), and a person in Macedonia would hardly use such an 
expression as ‘the parts beyond you’ in reference to Corinth, if 
he was thinking of Italy and Spain. But the severe letter was 
written from Æphesus, and a person in Ephesus might well say 
*the parts beyond Corinth,' and by this mean Italy and Spain. 
Here again, therefore, we seem to have another indication that 
x.—xii. is part of the severe letter which had preceded the letter 
written from Macedonia after Titus had brought the good news 
of the Corinthians' return to loyalty and obedience. 

These arguments, when taken togetber, do constitute a 
strong case for the theory that 2 Cor. i.-ix. and x.-xiii. are the 
main portions of two different letters, and that x.—xiii. is part of 
the severe letter which St Paul sent to Corinth before he wrote 
2 Cor. i-ix. The theory cannot be set aside as gratuitous and 
superfluous. It solves in a reasonable and complete manner a 
grave difficulty by supplying a satisfactory explanation of the 
extraordinary change of tone which begins suddenly at x. 1. 
Nevertheless, this useful theory, supported though it be by a 
remarkable amount of corroborative evidence drawn from the 
documents themselves, is doubted or rejected by a considerable 
number of critics of the first rank, and it is necessary to weigh 
what is urged on the other side. 

1. It is said that the taunt which the Apostle quotes in x. ro, 
* His letters, they say, are weighty and strong,’ includes the severe 
letter, and indeed is a direct reference to it. Therefore it is 
impossible that ch. x. can be part of the severe letter; and no 
one has proposed to separate x. from xi.—xiii. 


€ 
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That, of course, is conclusive, if it is correct. But there is 
little reason for believing that it is correct. The letter mentioned 
in 1 Cor. v. 9 would be weighty and strong, and r Corinthians 
is certainly of that character. There is no need to bring in the 
severe letter of ii. 3 and vii. 8. The painful visit, from which 
the Apostle returned insulted and defeated, explains the second 
part of the taunt. 

2. It is urged that this theory cannot be brought into 
harmony with the plan of the promised double visit to Corinth 
(2 Cor. i. 15). 

We have no reason, however, to suppose that the double 
visit was promised. "The Apostle says that he ‘was wishing’ to 
make it. How soon the Corinthians were aware of this wish, 
we do not know; still less do we know of his sending them a 
promise about it. See notes on i. 15. 

3. Nor has the argument that the severe letter must have 
included some notice of the case of the incestuous person of 
I Cor. v., whereas it is not alluded to in x.-xiii., any force; and 
that for two reasons. Perhaps no one now maintains that x.— 
xiii. is the whole of the severe letter; and the case of incest may 
have been mentioned in the part that is lost. Secondly, there is 
no difficulty in supposing that the severe letter contained no 
allusion to this case. St Paul had recently been in Corinth (the 
short and unsuccessful visit), and during that he would have said 
all that need be said about that painful matter. 

4. Still less force has the argument that there are more than 
20 words, some of which are not common in the Pauline Epistles, 
which occur both in i-ix. and x.-xiii, the inference being that 
both are parts of the same letter; e.g. dyvorys, dypumvia, áxarac- 
tagia, árAórqs, Soxipdlw, Soxiun, Óvvaréo, Eroimos, Üappéw, xarà 
cdpxa (always in reference to the Apostle himself), xarepyafomat, 
Kóros, vógpa, ómÀa, wéroa, TeroiUais, mepuracía, srepumaórepos, 
w«puroorépos, Aeovexréo, Tamewós (of himself), $raxoj. An 
argument the other way, and at least as strong, may be drawn 
from similar facts. There are more than 3o words, not found 
elsewhere in the Pauline Epistles, which occur in x.-xiii. but not 
in i-ix.; and more than 50 words, not found elsewhere in the 
Pauline Epistles, which occur in i.-ix. and not in x.-xiii. More- 
over we have 8ó£a 19 times, apaxAtjo:s 11 times, OAájus 9 times, 
and xapá 4 or 5 times, in i—ix., and none of them in x.-xiii. ; 
also ácÓéveua and dobevéw each of them 6 times in x.—xiii., and 
neither of them in i.-ix. 

Such statistics can prove very little as to whether the two 
parts formed one letter or not. For according to both theories 
the two parts were written by the same person, to the same 
persons, about the same subject, viz. the condition of the 
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Corinthian Church, with a brief interval between the writing of 
the two parts, in the one case an interval of perhaps a few days, 
in the other an interval of a few weeks. In either case there 
would be similarities as well as differences of expression. 

5. It is urged that the surprising change of tone which begins 
abruptly at x. 1 can be explained without the violent hypothesis 
of two separate letters, and the following explanations are offered. 

(a) The first part is addressed to the submissive majority who 
have become reconciled to the Apostle, while the last part is 
addressed to the still rebellious and impenitent minority. This 
is simply untrue. It is quite clear that both i.-ix. and x.-xiii. 
are addressed to the Corinthian Church as a whole. In neither 
case is there any hint at a limitation ; and in x.—xiii. there is no 
appeal to the example of the supposed submissive majority. 
This is repeatedly pointed out in the notes. 

(2) It is asserted that St Paul's appeal for a collection on 
behalf of the Jerusalem poor skilfully * prepares for the polemic 
against his Judaistic opponents in the third" part. "This is asser- 
tion without evidence, and also assumes that only the Judaistic 
opponents are addressed in x.-xii. Few people would think 
that it was politic to make an urgent, yet somewhat diffident 
request for a generous subscription to a charity fund, and then 
at once ics to hurl sarcastic reproaches and threats at the 
people who were asked to give. 

(c) It is suggested that “the change of tone is sufficiently 
accounted for by a change of mood such as every busy and 
overburdened man is subject to, especially if his health is not very 
robust (cf. 2 Cor. i. 8, 9 and xii. 7)." Lietzmann thinks that a 
sleepless night might account for it. Such explanations are 
strangely inadequate. 

(d) It is suggested that grave news had come from Corinth 
after i-ix had been written, news so serious that it made a 
radical change in the attitude of the Apostle to the Corinthian 
Christians. This might be an adequate explanation, but in 
x.-xiiL there is no mention of such news having arrived. The 
excellent news brought by Titus is spoken of with affectionate 
enthusiasm (vii. 6-16), but there is no hint of a more recent 
report totally different in character. 

(e) Perhaps the best argument is that we are so very much in 
the dark as to the details of the situation at Corinth, that we are 
hardly competent to say what St Paul might or might not write 
in the circumstances ; the change of tone would seem more 
intelligible, if we knew what St Paul knew. Yet in any case we 
bave to explain how he came to write so vehemently severe an 
attack as x.—xill. ro after being so intensely anxious about the 
effect of his former severe words. 
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6. By far the strongest argument in favour of the integrity 
of the Epistle as it has come down to us is that the proposal 
to make iix. and x.-xiii. parts of two different letters rests 
entirely upon internal evidence and receives no support what- 
ever from MSS., versions, or quotations. That is solid ground ; 
and so long as no documentary evidence can be found in favour 
of the proposal, those who reject it can do so with reason. 
But the internal evidence in favour of this hypothesis is so 
cogent in detail, and so coherent as a whole, and the difficulty 
from which it frees us is so great, that there will probably always 
be some who prefer it to the traditional view. "The case is not 
parallel to that of the more recent hypothesis that in Mk. xiii. 
5-37 we have a Christian Apocalypse, in which a few genuine 
Sayings of Christ are embedded, but which was ‘composed to 
meet a definite crisis”; its main purpose being “to encourage 
the despondent by showing that the delay of the Parousia and 
the intervening events had been foretold by the Master, and 
especially to warn believers against the false Christs who were 
expected to precede the Parousia” (Studies im the Synoptic 
Problem, p. 165). This hypothesis is gratuitous. It solves no 
difficulty, unless it be a difficulty that in this one place Mark 
gives us a discourse of Christ as distinct from short Sayings. 
There is nothing in the discourse which is unworthy of Christ, 
and nothing which is unlike Mark; on the contrary, the char- 
acteristics of his style are rather abundant. The one thing in 
which the two cases resemble one another is that neither is 
supported by any documentary evidence. But in the one we 
have an hypothesis which is based on weak internal evidence, 
and which is not of any service to us; while in the other we 
have an hypothesis based on evidence which not a few regard as 
convincing, and one which frees us from a perplexing difficulty 


of great magnitude. 


8 V. THE OPPONENTS. 


In the Second Epistle we find no traces of the four factions 
which were disturbing the Church when the First was written 
(1 Cor. i. 12). That evil appears to have been not very grave ; 
it did not amount to rebellion: but in principle it was quite 
wrong, as tending to schism. Enthusiasm for one's teacher may 
be a good thing; but championship for one leader as against 
another is not, for it is contrary to the spirit of the Gospel and 
may end in disaster. To cry up Paul or Apollos or Kephas as 
rivals, if not opponents of one another, was wrongheaded 
enthusiasm ; and to bring the name of Christ into such a con- 
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nexion was to degrade Him who bore it. St Paul thinks that it 
is enough to point out and condemn this error. He does not use 
severe language, and he does not come back to the subject. In the 
interval between the two Epistles the evil appears to have passed 
out of sight, driven under perhaps by other causes of excitement. 

In the Second Epistle, however, we do find traces, if not of 
the earlier * Christ? party, yet of one which was akin to it, and 
which had perhaps absorbed the ‘Christ’ party together with 
some of the more fanatical members of the party of Kephas. It 
seems to have continued the exclusive claim to the name of the 
Master. People who say * We are Christ's when the whole 
Church is included (cf. 1 Cor. iii. 23), use language which is right 
enough. But the Corinthian cry, ‘ Z am of Christ, had implied ‘I 
am His, and you are not,’ or ‘ He is mine and not yours There 
seems to have been something of the same spint, but a good deal 
intensified, in the new party with which St Paul is in actual con- 
flict some months later. ‘If any man trusteth in himself that 
he is Christ’s, let him consider this again with himself, that even 
as he is Christ’s, so also are we’ (2 Cor. x. 7; cf. xi. 3, 4). 

Among the obscurities of 2 Corinthians there are various stray 
hints which enable us to conjecture with considerable probability 
the genesis of this new ‘Christ’ party, if such it may be called. 
The Corinthian Church had been invaded by a band of teachers 
who perhaps were making a missionary tour through various 
Churches. St Paul sarcastically calls them, or their leaders, ‘ the 
super-eminent apostles’ (xi. 5, xii. 11), apparently because they 
falsely claimed the honourable title of ‘apostle’ (xi. 13), while 
they denied it to him (xii. 12). They said that they were true 
Jews, and he was not (xi. 22). They were ‘ministers of right- 
eousness’ (xi. 15), who insisted on the Law, while he ignored it 
and even declared it to be obsolete. They were ‘ministers of 
Christ’ (xi. 23), and he was not. It is possible that some of them 
said, and not untruly, that they had been actual hearers of 
Christ, which he had not been; but it is perhaps more probable 
that in saying that they were ‘ministers of Christ’ they claimed 
that their teaching was much nearer to that of Christ, who had 
kept the Law, than was St Paul’s. Quite certainly their teaching 
about Jesus was very difterent from his (xi. 4). 

It would appear that these invaders had come with ‘letters of 
commendation ’ (iii. 1), and this is sometimes thought to point 
to their having come from Jerusalem; but we cannot assume 
this with any certainty. They must have been Greek-speaking 
Jews, or they could not have preached to Corinthian Christians, 
nearly all of whom were Gentiles; and they may have been 
Hellenists, like St Paul himself. Their ‘letters of commenda- 
tion’ may have been from the Churches which they had recently 
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visited in their tour. But if they had letters of commendation 
from some members of the Church at Jerusalem, we may be sure 
that they had none from any of the Twelve, although they would 
no doubt wish it to be believed that the Twelve sanctioned their 
mission to Corinth. In the Apostle’s prolonged and vehement 
attack on these invaders, there is not a hint that he supposes them 
to have the support of the Twelve or of the Church at Jerusalem. 
His friendly relations with the Twelve remain as they were; he 
and they teach the same thing (1 Cor. xv. 11). The letters of 
commendation would come from Jewish Christians who wished 
the Law to be made as binding as the Gospel (Acts xv. 5, 24). 
We know that when these new missionaries arrived in Corinth 
they found Gentile converts who continued the practice of 
heathen vices (xii. 21). If they came to Corinth for the purpose 
of attacking St Paul, this feature in the lives of many of his con- 
verts would intensify them in their desire to oppose a preacher 
whose teaching had had such results; and if they came without 
any such definite purpose, this feature would be likely to turn 
them into opponents, for it would seem to show that there must 
be something radically wrong in his teaching. It is probable that 
they were prejudiced against him before they arrived; and it 
is evident that they soon became malignant assailants, who seem 
to have regarded any weapon as admissible in the effort to defeat 
so dangerous a teacher. They were not content with trying to 
prove that he was no true Apostle, and that as a preacher he was 
miserably ineffective, but they bitterly assailed his private 
character. He was altogether, as in public, so also in his private 
life, a despicable person. He never knew his own mind, or at 
any rate he would never declare it clearly ; he was always trying 
to say ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ in the same breath (i. 17, 18). He was 
a tyrant, lording it over his converts (x. 8); and, like many 
tyrants, he was a coward, who said that he would come to Corinth, 
and yet did not dare to show himself there (i. 23, xiii. 2). He 
could be very brave on paper, but he was utterly ineffective face 
to face (x. 10). Atthe beginning of his career he had run away 
from Damascus in quite a ludicrous fashion (xi. 32, 33); and 
now quite recently he had run away from Corinth, unable to stand 
up against determined opposition (ii. 1, xiii. 2). During his stay 
he would not accept the maintenance of an Apostle, because he 
knew that he was not a true Apostle; this was his real reason, 
but he made a great parade of this refusal, as if it was a proof 
of great generosity (xi. 7—9, xii. 14). And all the while, although 
he accepted nothing openly or directly, yet he was getting 
support in an underhand way through his agents (vii. 2, xii. 17, 18). 
Indeed it was by no means certain that he did not appropriate 
some of the money collected for the poor Christians at Jerusalem 
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(viii. 20, 21). And yet the man who was capable of this despic- 
able behaviour was never tired of asserting himself as a person 
of exceptional authority (iii. 5, iv. 5), and praising himself as a 
person of exceptional merit and success (iii. r, x. 8, xi. 16—18, 
xii. 1, 11). The only reasonable explanation of his conduct was 
that he was mad (v. 13). There is, however, no reason for believ- 
ing that even these wild and unscrupulous assailants ever insinuated 
that, in spite of all his strong words against impurity, Paul was 
himself a man of impure life. That is not the meaning of x. 2. 

Some of these supposed accusations or insinuations are 
inferences from what St Paul says about himself, and in one or 
two cases the inference may be erroneous ; but about the majority 
of charges made against the Apostle by these opponents there 
is no doubt, and they form a consistent whole. "They are just 
the kind of things which exasperated controversialists have in all 
ages been apt to say about those whose teaching they regarded 
as heretical and poisonous, In a similar way we can gather the 
other side of the picture. The invaders evidently had a very bad 
opinion of St Paul; we may now look at the estimate which he 
had formed of them. Like the fraudulent seller who adulterates 
his wares, these men corrupted the Gospel which they preached 
(ii. 17, iv. 2, xi. 3, 13). Their Gospel was utterly different from 
St Paul's (iii. 5-10, xi. 4); indeed it was little better than a dia- 
bolical caricature of it (xi 14). They lowered the spiritual 
standard down to their own moral level, and then they lauded 
themselves and one another for having reached that low standard 
(x. 12). They professed to have a great zeal for religion, but 
they did not go among the heathen and labour to win converts ; 
they followed in the footsteps of genuine workers and tried to take 
the credit for what had been done before they came (x.. 15, 16). 
And wherever they obtained influence they used it in a tyrannical 
and grasping manner, not only accepting maintenance (xi. 12), 
but exacting it by brutal and violent means (xi. 20). Ina word, 
they were *Satan's ministers ' (xi. 15). 

One sees what monstrous distortion there is in the descrip- 
tion which these invaders gave of the Apostle's character and 
teaching. Is there no exaggeration in the picture which he draws 
of them? A teacher who was so absolutely absorbed in his work 
as was St Paul, who had seen his work so marred, and for a time 
almost wrecked, by the intrusion of these bigoted propagandists, 
and whose personal character had been so venomously assailed 
by them, would have been almost superhuman, if he had been 
able to form and state a perfectly just estimate of such opponents. 
We are not competent to decide whether the estimate which he 
gives us is just or not. We must leave the matter in the obscurity 
which blurs so many of the details of this tantalizing Epistle. 
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Reitzenstein and K. Lake think that the opponents of St Paul 
at Corinth were not Judaizers, but ‘spirituals.’ They accounted 
themselves as mvevparıxoi, and were “inspired by a desire to go 
still further than St Paul in the direction of freedom from the 
Law, and to lay even greater stress on the spiritual nature of 
Christianity” (Earlier Epp. of St Paul, p. 219). In favour of this 
view appeal is made to 2 Cor. x. 2, xii. 11-15 ; and it is suggested 
that x. 3-18 is not a reply to a vulgar attack on St Paul's personal 
appearance (v. 10), but to an argument that he “had not got the 
impressive powers which resulted from the gift of the Spirit" 
(p. 224). It is also contended that the right interpretation of the 
difficult passage v. 16 (see notes there) confirms the view that St 
Paul's opponents were zvevparcxoé. Saul of Tarsus had once 
known Christ as a teacher of lawlessness and falsehood, who was 
rightly put to death and had never been raised: but that was long 
ago, and now he had a lofty and spiritual conception of Him. 
In this matter he had long been as ‘spiritual’ as his opponents 
claimed to be. 

It may be doubted whether the passages in question will bear 
the interpretation thus put upon them. At the outset it is almost 
startling to be told of Jewish Christians who assailed St Paul as 
a dangerous teacher because he did not go far enough in throwing 
off the yoke of the Law. In that case would it have been 
necessary for him to declare so passionately that he was just as 
much a Hebrew, an Israelite, the seed of Abraham, as any of 
them? Would he have spoken of them as false apostles? In all 
his vehement language about them he nowhere accuses them of 
being libertines who by their antinomian doctrines were under- 
mining the moral law and opening the door to licentiousness. 
When he expresses a fear that many of the Corinthian Christians 
have not repented of their former uncleanness and lasciviousness 
(xii. 21), he gives no hint that they have been led astray by the 
false teachers. On the other hand it is easy enough to believe 
that Judaizing Christians, coming to Corinth and finding much 
licentiousness among the converts there, would assail St Paul as a 
cause of the evil, owing to his abrogation of the Jewish Law. On 
the whole there does not seem to be sufficient reason for abandon- 
ing the usual view that these Jewish teachers were Judaizers who 
insisted on the Law to an extent which was fatal to Christian 
freedom. The contrast drawn in ch. iii. between the transient 
character of the old dispensation and the permanence of the new, 
looks like an indirect condemnation of the teaching which 
Judaizers had, with much success, been giving to the Corinthians. 
If it be asked why St Paul does not make the Judaizing character 
of his opponents more clear, we may reply that the Corinthians 
did not need to have it made clear to them; they knew what 
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these men taught. That is the puzzle all through the Epistle ; 
allusions which were perfectly obvious to the Corinthians then 
are obscure and perplexing to us now, because we do not know 
the details of the situation. 


8 VI. DOCTRINE. 


As already stated, in 2 Corinthians the didactic element is 
secondary; doctrine and instruction are found in it, but they 
are incidental: the primary element is a personal one, viz. the 
vindication of the Apostle's authority and character. The First 
Epistle is not a doctrinal treatise; only one great doctrine is 
discussed in it, that of the Resurrection, because it had been 
denied at Corinth. But there is far less instruction as to either 
doctrine or rules of life in the Second Epistle. Nevertheless 
there are some topics which need consideration. 

With regard to the writers own relation to the Master there 
is the same position as before. He is ‘an Apostle of Christ 
Jesus by God’s will’ (i. 1), and this position is strenuously 
asserted as one which can be demonstrated in the face of all who 
question or deny it. Its proof lies in the Corinthians themselves 
(iii. 2, 3), ʻe. in the existence of the Church at Corinth, and in 
the ‘signs and wonders and mighty works’ which he had wrought 
among them (xiii. 12). It is by God that he was made sufficient 
as a minister (iii. 5, 6, iv. 7), and not by any commission 
received from man. 

The Christology is the same. Jesus Christ is the ‘Son of 
God’ (i. 19), and it is ‘in Him’ that all Christians live (i. 21, ii. 
I4, 17, etc.). His pre-existence is implied in the statement that 
‘for your sakes he became poor’ (viii. 9), which refers to the 
Word becoming flesh. In His human life Jesus did not make 
any sacrifice of wealth; He was poor from His birth. But by 
taking on Himself human life He sacrificed more than man can 
understand. He died for all (v. 15), and through Him God has 
reconciled us to Himself (v. 18-21), a statement of deep import.* 
He has been raised from the dead, and with Him we also shall 
be raised (iv. 14). Statements made in O.T. of Jehovah are 
often transferred to Christ. 

In neither Epistle is there any clearly defined Zrinitarian 
doctrine, but in the Benediction at the end of 2 Corinthians 
we are nearer to such definite doctrine than in ‘the same Spirit 


* “This memorable passage is the culminating point of the Apostle's 
teaching in this Epistle, and is perhaps the profoundest and most important 
utterance in the whole of his writings" respecting the mystery of the Atone- 
ment (C. R. Ball, Preliminary Studies on N.T. p. 143). 
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. . . the same Lord . . . the same God’ (1 Cor. xii. 4-6). See 
notes on i. 2, 22 and iii. 17 for other evidence. 

In one particular it has been thought by some that we have 
a development in St Paul's thought amounting to a change of 
view, viz. with regard to the manner of our resurrection. Certainly 
he expresses himself very differently in each Epistle. See 
Additional Note on v. r-1o. It may be said of his theology 
generally, that there is no system in it, and that to suppose that 
out of his various statements we can construct the theological 
system which was in his mind when he delivered his various 
statements about God, Christ, the Spirit, redemption, etc., is 
utterly to misunderstand him. This is specially true of what is 
commonly spoken of as his ** Eschatology.” What distinguishes 
it and his theology generally is its want of system. In each 
utterance his object is to make his meaning clear to those to 
whom he is writing; and he does not stop to think whether 
what he says is logically coherent with what he may have said 
elsewhere, Hence the frequent occurrence of what have been 
called *the Antinomies of St Paul" Like Ruskin and West- 
cott, he is not afraid of a verbal contradiction. Deissmann goes 
so far as to contend that “what is called the * Eschatology’ of 
Paul has little that is * Eschatological’ about it. . . . Paul did 
not write de novissimis. . . . One must be prepared for a surging 
hither and thither of great thoughts, feelings, expectations " 
(Theol. Lit. Zeit., 1898, Sp. 14; cited by Milligan, Thessalonians, 
p. Ixix, and by Kennedy, S? Pau/s Conceptions of the Last 
Things, p. 21n.). Sometimes there is a Judgment (v. ro), some- 
times there seems to be no room for one (1 Thess. iv. 16, 17). 
Sometimes God is the Judge (Rom. xiv. 10), sometimes Christ 
(1 Cor. iv. 4; 2 Cor. v. 10). “We must keep the two categories 
of passages together, without attempting any artificial reconcilia- 
tion of apparent discrepancies in order to attribute to the Apostle 
a complete system of Eschatology” (Weinel, St Paul, the Man 
and His Work, p. 49) The Jewish Apocalypses are full of 
contradictory notions on a variety of points. St Paul in this 
matter was a man of his age, and it is not improbable that at 
different times he was under the influence of different Jewish deas, 
which, however, were always tested by his own penetrating thought. 

In the somewhat crude picture which is put before us in 
1 and 2 Thessalonians nothing is said about the nature of the 
resurrection-body. In x Cor. xv. he deals with this question, 
not perhaps because he himself regarded it as of very great 
moment, but because there were Christians at Corinth who 
thought it incredible that a body which had been dissolved in 
the grave should be restored. and who therefore denied that the 
dead could be raised. The Apostle had to answer this objec- 
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tion, and 1n doing so he would naturally think of answers which 
were prevalent among Jews with regard to a resurrection. We 
can distinguish four views. 

1. The Book Ecclesiasticus says that the soul of man is not 
immortal (xvii. 30), but that the wise man’s name will never die, 
TÒ Óvoua aùroù fyoerat eis Tov alüva (xxxvii. 26). This is not 
very different from the old idea that Sheol is the end of man, 
for existence in Sheol is hardly to be called life. St Paul would 
be familiar with this idea, whether he knew Ecclesiasticus or 
not. 

2. Almost certainly he knew the Book of Wisdom (Sanday 
and Headlam, Romans, pp. 51, 52, 267; Gregg, Wisdom, pp. 
lvi-lix), and in that we have not only the immortality (i. 15, 
ii. 23, iii. x, iv. 7) but the pre-existence of souls (viii. 20). This, 
however, is immortality for the soul alone ; it is the spirit that is 
raised from sleep, and there is no resurrection of the body 
(Enoch xci. 10, xcii. 3, cili. 3, 4; Jubilees xxiii. 31). We cannot 
with any certainty get the idea of a return to a golden age on 
earth from the picturesque language in Wisd. iii. 7—9 and v. 
16-23 (Gregg, p. xlviii). 

3. In 2 Macc. 9-11, xiv. 46 we have the resurrection of the 
body in the most literal sense. The very limbs in which men 
die are to be restored, according to the popular idea that bodies 
will come out of their graves at the resurrection, as out of their 
beds every morning during life,—an idea which is certain to 
prevail wherever the resurrection is represented in sculpture or 
painting (2 Esdr. vii. 32). Even Rabbis taught that the righteous 
after resurrection would beget children and feast on the flesh of 
Leviathan, the latter being a gross misunderstanding of Ps. 
Ixxiv. 14 (see Briggs, ad /oc.). In the Apocalypse of Baruch we 
have both this view (l. 1) and the next (see below). It was this 
idea which seemed to the sceptics at Corinth to be quite 
incredible, and St Paul does not ask them to believe it. 

4. In Enoch li. 4, civ. 6, as in the Apocalypse of Baruch li. 5, 
Io, there seems to be some idea that the resurrection-body will 
be the material body transfigured into a spiritual body, such as 
Angels have. This is not a creation of a new body, in which 
case there would be no resurrection ; it is a marvellous transfor- 
mation of the earthly body. This is the idea which the Apostle 
adopts (see on r Cor. xv. 35). When is the spiritual body 
received by the person who dies? It is on this point that St 
Paul's view appears to have undergone a change. When 1 Cor. 
xv. was written he seems to have thought that the spiritual body 
was received at the resurrection. When 2 Cor. v. was written 
he seems to have thought that it was received at death. Some 
such change as the following may have taken place. Formerly 
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he expected that he and nearly all Christians would live to see 
the Coming of Christ, and the brief interval between death and 
the Coming in the case of the few who died before the Coming 
did not impress him. But since writing 1 Corinthians he him- 
self had been in great and prolonged peril of death,* other 
Christians had died, and it was still uncertain when Christ would 
come. Were the dead to wait till the day of resurrection for the 
spiritual body which fits them for eternal life with the Lord? 
Surely not. At death we are immediately clothed upon with 
this glorified body, in which we at once enter into full com- 
munion with the glorified Christ. Comp. the words of the dying 
Stephen (Acts vii. 59), words which St Paul had heard. 

Commentators differ as to whether the way in which St Paul 
expresses himself in 2 Cor. v. amounts to a change of view from 
I Cor. xv. Lightfoot (on Phil. i. 23) simply says; ‘The one 
mode of representation must be qualified by the other.” "Vincent 
(on Phil. i. 23) holds that “the assumption that Paul's views bad 
undergone a change" is “beside the mark.” Kennedy (St 
Paul's Conceptions of the Last Things, p. 163) is convinced of 
* the futility of postulating schemes of gradual development in 
St Paul's Eschatology.” On the other side see Cohu, .S? Paul 
and Modern Research, pp. 320-324. Alford (on 2 Cor. v. 1) 
thinks that the question need not be raised at all, but quotes a 
variety of opinions. 


§ VII. MysTERY RELIGIONS. 


The theories that St Paul is the real founder of Christianity 
by bringing into prominence doctrines which went far beyond, 
and at last almost eclipsed, the simple teaching of Christ, and 
that in so doing he borrowed a great deal from the Mystery 
Religions which were in vogue in his own day, would seem to be 
finding their proper level. Criticism has shown that only ina 
very limited and qualified sense is there truth in either of them. 
No doubt there are differences between the teaching of St Paul 
as we have it in his letters, and the teaching of Christ as we have 
it in the Synoptic Gospels. "That was inevitable, seeing that the 
personal experiences of each were so different, and the require- 
ments of their hearers were so different also. But with this con- 
troversy we need not concern ourselves here, for it has no special 
connexion with 2 Corinthians. The reader who desires to 


* This fact might influence him in opposite ways. It might make him 
think that another such crisis would probably kill him. Or it might lead 
him to hope that, as he had been preserved through this, he would be pre- 
served till the Coming. 
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consider it may turn to Camóridge Biblical Essays, to Knowling's 
The Testimony of St Paul to Christ, and to Maurice Jones’ Zhe 
N.T. in the Twentieth Century. The other controversy lies 
somewhat more in our path, not only because some of the words 
which are thought to be technical terms in Mystery Religions 
are used in this Epistle, but also because of the ‘revelation’ in 
xii. 1-7, which is supposed to mark some affinity with Mystery 
Religions. Among these technical expressions are ranked åro- 
xaAuyis (xi. 1, 7), dppyta pypara (xi. 4), yvocis (iii. 18), óga 
(passim), eixóv (iv. 4), evdvopat (v. 3), copia (i. 12), oppayLopac 
(i. 22), owrnpia (i. 6, vi. 2, vii. 10) ; and it may be remarked that 
most of them might easily be employed by a writer who had 
never heard of a Mystery Religion, and that not one of them is 
conclusive evidence of acquaintance with the language of such 
cults; although, when St Paul’s Epistles are considered as a 
whole, acquaintance with the language of some of these cults 
need not be doubted. But knowledge and use of certain 
technical terms which were current in connexion with Mysteries 
is one thing; borrowing from the Mysteries themselves in order 
to construct a new Gospel is quite another. Before the latter is 
allowed to be probable there is much to be considered. 

1. The amount that we really know about the Mysteries has 
been exaggerated ; a great deal of what modern writers tell us 
about them is conjectural, for evidence is insufficient. This is 
specially the case with regard to Mithraism, the most important 
of all the Mystery Religions of which we have any knowledge. 
This is fully admitted by F. Cumont in the Preface to Die 
Mysterien des Mithra. Inscriptions are our only sure guides, and 
they are scanty enough. A great deal of what is told us about 
Mithra-worship is inference from the interpretations which have 
been put upon pieces of sculpture in which the figure of Mithra 
appears. But are the interpretations right? There are sculptures 
which are undoubtedly Christian, but which our intimate 
knowledge of the Christian religion does not enable us to 
interpret with certainty. Where should we be if our knowledge 
of Christianity depended upon the interpretation of the 7 
sculptures? As Cumont says, about the conflict between 
Mithraism and Christianity we know only the result. Mithraism 
was vanquished, and its defeat was inevitable, not merely because 
of its intrinsic inferiority, but also because, although both were of 
Eastern origin, Christianity could, while Mithraism could not, 
adapt itself permanently to the thought and life of the West. 
This is the more remarkable, because Christianity was exclusive 
and Mithraism was not. Mithraism could co-exist with almost 
any other religion. It was specially popular in the legions, and 
with them reached the Roman Wall along the Tyne; and it is 
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perhaps true to say that in the sccond century Mithra had more 
worshippers than Christ. The two religions started about the 
same time, and at first they did not often come into collision. 
The battle was fought out later in Africa, Gaul, and Rome. It 
may be doubted whether much was known about Mithra in 
Corinth at the time when St Paul was at work there. 

With regard to the extent to which meagre evidence is 
supplemented by conjecture, Schweitzer has some useful remarks. 
“Those who are engaged in making these comparisons are rather 
apt to give the Mystery Religions a greater definiteness of thought 
than they really possess, and do not always give sufficient 
prominence to the distinction between their own hypothetical 
reconstruction and the medley of statements on which it is based. 
Almost all popular writings fall into this inaccuracy. They 
manufacture out of the various fragments of information a kind 
of universal Mystery Religion which never actually existed, least 
of all in Paul's day” (Paul and his Interpreters, p. 192). Diete- 
rich in his work on the Mithrasliturgie admits that we have 
very little exact knowledge regarding the sacred meals of the 
Mystery Religions, about which so much is sometimes urged in 
connexion with the institution of the Eucharist; that they were 
believed to have supernatural effects is perhaps all that can be 
said with certainty. 

2. Chronology is often fatal to the supposition that St Paul 
borrowed a great deal from this or that Mystery Religion, for few 
of them had made much way in the Roman Empire until about 
A.D. roo. Our knowledge of them often comes from sources 
which belong to the second century or later, and then the question 
at once arises whether, in the details which are really analogous, 
—and these are not so numerous as is sometimes supposed,— 
the Mystery Religion has not borrowed from Christianity. At 
Tarsus, Antioch, Ephesus, and elsewhere St Paul would learn 
something about Oriental Mysteries; and in Greece he would 
learn something about the Eleusinian Mysteries and perhaps 
some other Greek cults, enough probably to enable him to make 
skilful but cautious use of some of the language which was used 
by the initiated. But we must always bear in mind the possibility 
that the Apostle sometimes uses in its ordinary sense language 
which afterwards became technical in connexion with the 
Mysteries ; also that, where he consciously uses the language of 
the Mysteries, he uses it in a new sense.* Records of prayer for 
‘Salvation,’ says Ramsay, are found in many villages of Asia 
Minor. ‘St Paul may have caught the Greek word from the 


* See F. B. Westcott, A Letter to Asia, pp. 122, 123 n. ; Ramsay, The 
Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day, pp. 283-305 ; Maurice Jones, 
The N.T. in the Twentieth Century, pp. 144-149. 
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lips of thousands of pagans. It is the same word that became 
specially characteristic of Christian teaching. Yet it would be a 
serious error to argue that, because pagans and Christians alike 
longed and prayed for ‘Salvation,’ therefore the thing that they 
sought for was the same. . . . Paul in the last resort was an 
uncompromising enemy of the religious ideas embodied in the 
Mysteries" (pp. 285, 303). 

There is this amount of truth in the theory that the Mystery 
Religions have influenced St Paul. In a very real sense Chris- 
tianity is a Mystery Religion, the best that the world has ever 
seen. Many of the Apostle's converts had some knowledge of 
what the Mystery Religions of the East, or of Egypt, or of 
Greece, professed to offer to those who accepted them. We may 
regard it as certain that some of his converts had been initiated in 
one or other of these cults ; and their experiences of initiation and 
membership might easily lead them to inquire about, and finally 
to be admitted to, the Christian Church. To such converts the 
Gospel would seem to be the best Mystery Religion of which 
they had ever heard ; and the Apostle in instructing them would 
naturally at times use language with which they were already 
familiar, and which could now be employed of Christian 
Mysteries in a far deeper and more spiritual sense. | It is perhaps 
going too far to say with H. A. A. Kennedy (Expositor, July 
1912, p. 67) that “he must have gained a first-hand acquaintance 
with those religious conceptions by which they (the initiated) had 
attempted to reach spiritual peace.” But Kennedy is certainly 
right in his criticism of Heinrici, that “ we know too little about 
the organization either of Pagan or early Christian societies to 
accept his conclusion that the Christian community at Corinth 
was nothing else than a heathen religious guild transformed." 
* We know far less about the actual ritual and doctrines of the 
Mystery Religions in the Graeco-Roman world than we do of 
their wide diffusion and potent influence. This is not surprising, 
for, on the one hand, their votaries were strictly enjoined to 
keep silence on their most sacred experiences, and, on the other, 
stern critics of Paganism like the early Christian Fathers must 
inevitably have been biassed in their casual representation of the 
facts. The literary remains of these communities are very scanty ” 
(p. 6o). “ Extreme divergence of opinion prevails as to the full 
significance and effect of the ritual and its accompaniments. . . . 
Considerable caution must be employed in attempting to define 
with any certainty the beliefs or ritual of these cults at special 
moments in their history. For that history remains exceedingly 
dim, especially for the period when Oriental faiths were confronted 
with Greek culture in Asia” (pp. 70, 72). In particular, it is 
dificult to determine the period at which such savage and 
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barbaric ritual as the gashing themselves with knives, and the 
taurobolium or bath of blood, became associated with deeper and 
saner religious ideas, such as self-sacrifice, purification from sin, 
and the securing of immortality by union with the deity. In any 
given case this momentous change may have taken place at a 
period long after the lifetime of St Paul; and it is precisely in 
these deeper and saner ideas that resemblances between Chris- 
tianity and Mystery Religions can be found. One idea would 
in any case be new to converts who had previously been initiated 
in some heathen cult, new both in language and in thought, —the 
doctrine of Christ crucified. ‘The Cross is the peculiar property 
of the Gospel" (Bigg, Zhe Churchs Task under the Roman 
Empire, p. xi). 

Clemen, Primitive Christianity and its Non-Jewish Sources, 
supplies much valuable criticism on the theory that St Paul and 
other N.T. writers borrowed largely from Mystery Religions. 


§ VIII. CHARACTERISTICS, STYLE, AND LANGUAGE. 


As literature the Second Epistle does not rank so high as the 
First. Powerful as is the language of the Great Invective 
in the last four chapters, which sometimes has a rhythmical and 
rhetorical swing that sweeps one along in admiration of its im- 
passioned intensity,* there is nothing in the whole letter which 
rises to the sustained beauty and dignity of 1 Cor. xiii. and xv. 
The ease and smoothness and orderly arrangement of the earlier 
letter are wanting, and the rapid changes in the series of con- 
flicting emotions are not conducive to literary excellence. The 
mixture of human weakness with spiritual strength, of tender- 
ness with severity, of humility wi". vehement self- vindication, of 
delicate tact with uncompromising firmness, produces an impres- 
sion of intense reality, but at the same time bewilders us as to 
the exact aim of this or that turn of expression. The Greek is 
harder to construe than that of the First Epistle, owing to the 
ruggedness which results from dictating when the feelings are 
deeply stirred. 

Sanday and Headlam (Romans, lvii f.) have shown that there 
is much resemblance, both in style and vocabulary, between the 
four great Epistles of this period of the Apostle's life. The 
resemblance is stronger when Romans is omitted from the com- 
parison, and it is strongest of all when only Galatians and 
2 Corinthians are compared. One reason for this: resemblance is 
that all four letters were written during the time when the brief 
but bitter conflict between Gentile and Judaistic Christianity 


* See especially the paraphrase of xi. 16-33. 
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was at its height. Traces of this conflict come to the surface in 
1 Corinthians and Romans, but other topics keep it in abeyance : 
in Galatians and 2 Corinthians one is in the thick of the battle. 
The personal element is least prominent in Romans, the latest 
of the four great Epistles, rather more so in 1 Corinthians, much 
more so in Galatians, and most of all in our Epistle. The feature 
which is specially characteristic of all four letters is intense 
sincerity, to which we may perhaps add sureness of touch. In 
common with other Pauline Epistles they have a marked argu- 
mentative form. See Introduction to z Corinthians, pp. xlviii, 
xlix, for other features. 

The use of such words as atrdpxea (ix. 8), écecxeta (x. 1), Tò 
xaAóv (xii. 7), mpaórņs (x. 1), mpoatpéopat (ix. 7), cuvetdnors 
(i. 12, iv. 2, v. 11), and $a?Aos (v. 10) may be taken as indicating 
some knowledge of Greek philosophical language. 


Words peculiar to 2 Corinthians in N.T. 


In this list it will be of some interest to separate the words 
which are found only in the first nine chapters from those which 
are found only in the last four; but, as has been pointed out 
already, no sure inference can be drawn írom such statistics. 
An asterisk indicates that the word is not found in the LXX. 

The following words occur in i.-ix. : 

* áyaváxrgois (vii 11), * áBpórgs (vii. 20), dvaxadAvrrw 
(iii, 14, 18), * ávexOupygros (ix. 15), * drapacxevacros y 4), 
merov (iv. 2), * ámókpuia ls 9), abyále (iv. 4), £ abóaíperos 
viii 3, 17), * BeAíap (vi. 15), doAdw (iv. 2), Sdrys (ix. 7), Svodnpia 
vi 8), eicéxoua. (vi. 17), * éxÓguéo s 6, 8, 9), dAarrovéo 
viii 15), * éAadpia (i. 17), * evdnnéw (v. 6, 8, 9), evrepiraréw 
vi. 16), * évrumow (iii. 7), èun péopa (i. 8, iv. 8), éraxovo (vi. 2 

érevdvw (v. 2, 4), * émuróÜgous (vil. 7, 11), émeripía (ii. d 
* érepolvyéw (vi. 14), * edpnpia (vi. 8), ġvíxa (iii. 15, 16), * ixavorys 
iii. 5), Aapós (ix. 7), xdAvupa (lii. 13, 14, 15, 16), * xazsAevo 
ii. 17), * xaráxpıoıs (iii. 9, vii. 3), * xaromrpi{opar (iii. 18), poAvopds 
(vii. 1), popdopat (vi. 3, viii. 20), mapavrixa (iv. 17), méns (ix. 


* srépuat (viii. 10, ix. 2), poaipéo (ix. 7), * mpoevápxopa (viii. 6, 10 
* mpokaraprģw (ix. 5), * mpooxom: (vi 3), vrexe/e (viii. 9), 
oxyvos (v. I, 4), omrovdatos (viii. 17, 22), erevoxwpéopat (iv. 8, 
vi. 12), * cuppuvyors (vi. 15), * cuvxardbecrs (vi. 16), * cwwréurw 
(viii. 18, 22), * evvvrovpyéo (i. 11), * ovorarixds (ii. 1), * $«o- 
pévas (ix. 6), dwriopds (iv. 4, 6). 

The following words occur in x.—xiii. : 

* &Bapys Ns 9) * dperpos (x. 13, 15), *'Apéras (xi. 32), 
dppdtw (xi. 2), * dppyros (xii. 4), BvOds (xi. 25), Aapaeqvós 
d 
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xi. 32), eOvdpyns (xi. 32), * éxSaravdw (xii. I 5), expoBéw (x. 9), 
* évxpivw (x. 12), * émurkqvów (xii. 9), * éduvéopat kos 13, 14), 
* jówa (xii. 9, I 5), «aÜaípegts (x. 4, 8, xiii. 1o), * xaraBapéw 
(xii. 16), * xaravapxdw (xi. 9, xii. 13, 14), * xardpriots (xiii. 9), 
* voxÜrip.epov (xi. 25), óxUpopa (x. 4), mapadpovéw (xi. 23), 
WEVTAKLS a 24), * mpoapaprávw (xii. 21, xiii. 2), capydvy (xi. 3 3), 
cxóAoj (xi. 7), cvAdo (xi. 8), cwamogréAXo (xii. 18), mep- 
BaAXóvros (xi. 23), * jmepéxewa (x. 16), * bmepexreivo (x. 14), 
* bmepAiay (xi. 5, xi. 11), * $voíocis (xii. 20), * Pevdardorodos 
(xi. 13), YrOuptopds (xii. 20). 
The following occur in both divisions of the letter : 
&ypvmvía (vi. 5, xi. 27), mpocavamAnpow (ix. 12, xi. 9), and per- 
haps * dyvorys (vi. 6, xi. 3), but the reading in xi. 3 is doubtful. 


Phrases peculiar to 2 Corinthians in N.T. 
qaa Sarn (iii. 14). 


: Geds To? alàvos rovrov (iv. 4). 
ó dw zy dvOpwros (iv. 16). 

xara, Bafous (viii. 2). 

&yyeXos purds (xi. 14). 

tpiros ovpavds (xii. 2). 

dyyeXos caravà (xii. 7). 


Quotations from the O.T. 


For this subject Swete, Znfroducfion to the O.T. in Greek, 
pp. 381-405, should be consulted; also Sanday and Headlam, 
Romans, pp. 302-307. Even when the difference in length 
between the two Epistles is taken into consideration, the number 
of quotations in the Second is less than in the First. In 
I Corinthians (pp. lif) we found about thirty quotations 
from eleven different books. In 2 Corinthians there are about 
twenty quotations from nine or more different books. Not many 
of these are given as direct quotations, and all such are in the 
first nine chapters : kaÜámep (iii. 12), xarà TÒ yeypappévov (iv. 13), 
Aéye (vi. 2), Kaas elrev 6 Beds (vi. 16), nafs yéyparraı (viii. 15, 
ix 9). In the last four chapters quotations of any kind are few. 
In the first nine chapters we have quotations from Exodus 
" 3, 7, 10, 13, 16, 18, viii. 15), Leviticus (vi. 16), 2 Samuel 
vi. 18), Psalms (iv. 13, vi. 9, II, ix. 9) Proverbs (iii. 3, viii. 21, 
ix. 7), Isaiah (v. 17, vi. 2, 17, vii. 6, ix. 10). There are possible 
citations from Ezekiel (iii. 3, vi. 16, 17), Hosea (vi. 18, ix. 10), 
and Amos (vi. 18), but where the wording of the original passages 
are similar, the source of the quotation becomes doubtful, and 
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in some cases we may have a mosaic of several passages. In 
the last four chapters we have quotations from Genesis (xi. 3), 
Deuteronomy (xiii. 1), and Jeremiah (x. 17). In some instances 
it is possible that St Paul is not consciously reproducing the lan- 
guage of the LXX, but his mind is full of that language, and it 
comes spontaneously as the natural wording in which to express 
his thoughts. Like other N.T. writers, he was very familiar with 
the LXX, and, although he was also familiar with the Hebrew, 
his quotations are commonly either in exact agreement with the 
Greek Version or very close to it. As Swete remarks, “it is 
impossible to do justice" to the N.T. writings “ unless the reader 
is on the watch for unsuspected references to the Greek O.T., 
and able to appreciate its influence upon the author's mind” 
(Zntr. to the O. T. in Greek, p. 452). 

In this Epistle we have five cases of exact agreement with 
the LXX. 


iv. 13 Ps. cxvi. 10 [cxv. 1). ix. 9= Ps. cxii. (cxi.) 9. 
vi. 2— Is. xlix. 8. ix. I0— Is. lv. 10 
viii. 15 = Exod. xvi. 18 (slight change of order). 


In five cases the agreement is close. 
viii. 21 — Ptov. iii. 4. x. 17=Jer. ix. 24. 


ix. 7= Prov. xxii. 8, xi. 3— Gen. iii. 13. 
xiii. I — Deut. xix. 15. 


In one place, vi. 16—18, it is possible that recollection of the 
Hebrew may have influenced the composite quotation of Lev. 
xxvi 11, 12 and other passages: cf. Is. li. 1r; Ezek. xi. 17, 
XX. 33, 34, XXxvii 21, 27; 2 Sam. vii. 8, 14; Zeph. iii. 20; 
Zech. x. 8. But the remarkable expression évorxyjow v abrois, 
which is stronger than ‘walk among them’ or ‘tabernacle among 
them,' is not found in any of the passages ; and this seems to be 
a case in which the Apostle has changed the wording in order to 
make the quotation more suitable to his purpose. Cf. the sub- 
stitution of co$óv for ávÜpámov in 1 Cor. iii. 20 — Ps. xciii. [xciv.] 
Ir, and the substitution of a@erjow for xpiyw in 1 Cor. i. 19 
= [s. xxix. 14. 


§ IX. THE TEXT. 


There is no special problem in determining the text of 
2 Corinthians. In the Pauline Epistles, as elsewhere, B is the 
most constant single representative of the ‘Neutral’ text, but it 
occasionally admits readings of the ‘ Western’ type. The term 
* Western? is misleading, for this type of text seems to have 
originated in the East and thence to have spread in the West. 
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But the term holds its place against the proposed substitutes, 
*Syro-Latin, which better describes it, and ‘é-text,’ which sug- 
gests connexion with codex D and yet commits one to no theory 
as regards origin. X admits Western elements more often than 
B does, but in the Pauline Epistles € does this less often than 
elsewhere. Western readings are found chiefly in D E F G, in 
the Old Latin and the Vulgate, and in * Ambrosiaster, among 
which E, as a copy of D, and F, as the constant companion of 
G, are comparatively unimportant. An examination of the texts 
of d and g side by side with that of Ambrosiaster shows what 
divergence there was in the Old Latin texts, and how much need 
there was of revision. Perhaps it may also to some extent ex- 
plain the surprising inadequacy of Jerome's revision, especially 
in the Epistles. Jerome may have thought that, if he made all 
the changes that were required, his revision would never be 
accepted. In the notes in this volume the imperfections of the 
Vulgates are often pointed out. It is clear that Jerome not only 
left many times uncorrected, but also sometimes corrected 
unsystematically. See Index IV. 
In his valuable 4//as of Textual Critiasm, p. 43, Mr. E. A. 
Hutton remarks that the combinations B D and BF in the 
Pauline Epistles are by no means always to be condemned off 
hand.f Yet even B D F G may be rejected when X A C are ranged 
on the other side, for the latter group may represent the Neutral 
text, while the former may be Western. But in 2 Corinthians, A 
is defective from iv. 13 to xii. 6, and C is defective from x. 8 to 
the end, so that only from i. I to iv. 13 is the combination & AC 
possible. This fragment of the Epistle, however, yields at least 
two examples of the weight of this combination. In iii. 1 ev»- 
wrrávey (N A C K L P) is to be preferred to cvnoray (B D), and 
in iii. 7 v ypdppaow (X A C K LP) is to be preferred to èv 
ypappart (B D F G). Perhaps we may add iii. 5, where ¿$ éavray 
SFC DE KLP) may be preferable to èf atrav or èf atray 
BFG). Even when A or C is absent, XC or XN A (especially 
when supported by other witnesses) may be preferable to B D F G. 
In v. 3 el ye (XC KLP) is perhaps to be preferred to eirep 
(B D F G), in ix. 5 eis ó4as (& C K L) is to be preferred to xpos 
ùpâs (B D F G), and inix. 10 eréppa (X C K L P) is to be preferred 
to orépov (B DFG). The transfer of K LP to the other side 
does not turn the scale. In iii. 16 qvixa ôè édy (N* A 17) may be 
preferable to qvixa Sdy (B D FG K LP), where C has neither 


t In xi. 4 dvéxec0e (B D* 17) is probably to be preferred to árelxeote 
(XD'EGKLM P); in xi. 32 we should probably omit 6é\w with B D^, 
def Vulg. against ND'KLM P and FG,g Copt. ; in xii. 3 xwpls 
(B D*) is certainly to be preferred to éxrós (N D? d *? FGKLM P); in 
xii. 5 the omission of pov (B D* 17, 67) is doubtless to be followed. 
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édy nor dy. In v. 10 we may adopt $aiAov (X C 17, 37 and other 
cursives) rather than xaxóy (BD FGKLP); in xi. 15 we 
may adopt åyarô (X A) rather than åyarôv (B DFG KLP); 
and in xii. 20 épis (X A) is certainly to be preferred to épes 
(BDFGKL P) The ninth century uncials K L P represent 
the late ‘Syrian’ or ‘Antiochian’ or 'a-text, and a reading 
which is purely Syrian cannot be right ; e.g. $rép dvvapwy in viii. 3, 
and the omission of robro after rpirov in xii. 14. The untrust- 
worthy character of the combination B D FG K LP shows that 
a reading may be both Western and Syrian and yet be wrong, for 
* width of attestation is no proof of excellence"; and hence the 
perplexing àió (& A B FG) in xii. 7 must be retained, although 
DEK LP, Latt. Syrr. omit. The two great Alexandrine witnesses, 
B and x, when united are seldom wrong. Relying on them we 
may omit the 7) after éri Tírov in vii. 14, although almost all other 
witnesses repeat the article; in xi. 21 we may adopt 7eÓ0«ejkapev 
(x B) against 2o0evjcapev (D EF GK LM P); and in xii. ro we 
may adopt xai crevoxwpias (w* B) against v orevoxwplas (N° 
DEFGKLP). Hutton has collected a number of passages 
in 2 Corinthians in which triple readings, Alexandrine, Western, 
and Syrian, are found, and in all the cases the Alexandrine 
reading supported by N B is to be preferred. See critical notes 
on ii. 3, lii. 9, iv. 10, vi. 16, x. 8, xi. 21. 


AUTHORITIES FOR THIS EPISTLE. 
Greek Unaal MSS. 


R (Fourth century. Codex Sinaiticus; now at Petrograd, 
the only uncial MS. containing the whole N.T. 

A (Fifth century. Codex Alexandrinus, now in the British 
Museum. All of 2 Corinthians from éríerevaa iv. 13 to 
e£ ¢uov xii. 6 is wanting. 

(Fourth century). Codex Vaticanus. 

(Fifth century). Codex Ephraemi, a Palimpsest; now at 
Paris, very defective. Of 2 Corinthians all from x. 8 
onwards is wanting. 

D (Sixth century. Codex Claromontanus ; now at Paris. A 
Graeco-Latin MS. The Latin (d) is akin to the Old 
Latin. Many subsequent hands (sixth to ninth centuries) 
have corrected the MS. 

(Ninth century). At Petrograd. A copy of D, and 
unimportant. 

(Late ninth century). Codex Augiensis (from Reichenau) ; 
now at Trinity College, Cambridge. 


eu 


ij 
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G (Late ninth century. Codex Boernerianus; at Dresden. 
Interlined with the Latin (in minuscules). The Greek 
text is almost the same as that of F, but the Latin (g) 
shows Old Latin elements. 

H (Sixth century. Codex Coislinianus, very valuable, but 
very incomplete. The MS. has been used in bindings 
and is in seven different libraries; 2 Cor. iv. 2-7 is at 
Petrograd, and x. 18—xi. 6 at Athos. 

I? (Fifth century. Codex Muraltivi. Fragments at Petrograd. 

T wo leaves contain 2 Cor. i. 20-ii. 12. 

Ninth century). Codex Mosquensis ; now at Moscow. 

UN inth century. Codex Angelicus; now in the Angelica 
Library at Rome. 

(Ninth century). Codex Ruber, in bright red letters; two 
leaves in the British Museum contain 2 Cor. x. 13- 
xii. S. 

(Ninth century. Two leaves at Petrograd contain 
2 Cor. i. 20-11 12. 

P (Ninth century. Codex Porfirianus Chiovensis, formerly 
possessed by Bishop Porfiri of Kiev, and now at 
Petrograd. 

R (Eighth century) Codex Cryptoferratensis. One leaf at 
Grotta Ferrata contains 2 Cor. xi. 9-19. 


Cm 


Minuscules or Cursive MSS. 


About 480 cursives of the Pauline Epistles are known. Very 
few of them are of much weight in determining readings, but 
others have some interest for special reasons. Excepting No. 17, 
very few are mentioned in the critical notes in this volume. 

7. At Basle. Used by Erasmus for his first edition (1517), but 
not of special weight. 

17. (Evan. 33, Acts 13. Ninth century). Now at Paris. “The 
queen of the cursives” and the best for the Pauline 
Epistles; more than any other it preserves Pre-Syrian 
readings and agrees with B D L. 

37. (Evan. 69, Acts 69, Apoc. 14. Fifteenth century). The 
well-known Leicester codex ; belongs to the Ferrar group. 

47. (Eleventh century). Now in the Bodleian. Akin to A and 
B, which are nearer to one another in the Epistles than 
in the Gospels. 

67. (Eleventh century. At Vienna. Has valuable marginal 
readings (67**) akin to B and M ; these readings must 
have been copied from an ancient MS., but not from the 
Codex Ruber itself. 

73. (Acts 68). At Upsala. Resembles 17. 
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8o. (Acts 73. Eleventh century). Inthe Vatican. Akin to the 
Leicester codex; used by John M. Caryophilus (d. 1635) 
in preparing his edition of the Greek Testament. 


Versions. 


The Old Latin text is transmitted in d efg, the Latin com- 
panions of the bilingual uncials D E FG. But in no MS. is the 
Latin text always an exact translation of the Greek text with 
which it is paired ; in some passages the Latin presents a better 
text than the Greek. This is specially the case with d, which 
often agrees with the quotations in Lucifer of Cagliari (d. A.D. 
370), while efg approximate more to the Vulgate. Besides 
these four witnesses we have also 

x (Ninth century. Codex Bodleianus; at Oxford. The 
text often agrees with d. "The whole Epistle. 

m (Ninth century. Speculum pseudo-Augustinianum ; at 
Rome. Fragments. 

r (Sixthcentury). Codex Frisingensis ; at Munich. Fragments. 

Respecting the Vulgate, Egyptian, Syriac, Armenian, and 
Gothic, the reader is referred to Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 
pp. Ixvif. No MS. of the Old Syriac is extant. The Harkleian 
revision (seventh century) preserves some ancient readings. 


§ X. COMMENTARIES. 


These are not so numerous as in the case of the First Epistle, 
but they abound, as the formidable list in Meyer shows; and 
that list has continued to increase. See also the Bibliography in 
the 2nd ed. of Smith, Dictionary of the Bible, i. pp. 658, 659; 
Hastings, DB. i. pp. 491, 498, iii. p. 731. In the selection 
given below, an asterisk indicates that information respecting the 
commentator is to be found in the volume on the First Epistle, 
pp. Ixvif., a dagger that such is to be found in Sanday and 
Headlam on Romans, pp. xcviii f. 


Patristic and Scholastic: Greek. 


*t Chrysostom (d. 407). Tr. Oxford, 1848. 
*t Theodoret (d. 457). Migne, P.G. Ixxxii. 
*t Theophylact (d. after 1118). Migne, P.G. cxxv. 


Patristic and Scholastic: Latin. 


*t Ambrosiaster or Pseudo-Ambrosius (fl. 366—384). 
Pseudo-Primasius. Migne, P.Z. lxvii. An anti-Pelagian 
edition of Pelagius. This has been established by the investiga- 
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tions of Zimmer (Pelagius in Irland), C. H. Turner ( JTS. Oct. 
1902, pp. 132—141), and above all of A. Souter (Zhe Commentary 
of Pelagius on the Epistles of Paul: The Problem of its Restora- 
tion). Turner suggested that Pseudo-Primasius is the com- 
mentary on the Pauline Epistles evolved out of Pelagius and 
Chrysostom by Cassiodorus and his monks of Vivarium, and 
Souter has proved that this surmise is correct. The onginal 
commentary of Pelagius was anonymous. Apparently the symbol 
P was wrongly interpreted by Gagney (1537) to mean ‘ Primasius,’ 
and hence the error, which has continued to the present time, of 
quoting this commentary as ‘Primasius.’ It is an authority of great 
importance for determining the Vulgate text of the Pauline Epistles. 
Bede (d. 735). Mainly a catena from Augustine. 
* Atto Vercellensis (Tenth century). Migne, P.Z. cxxxiv. 
* Herveius Burgidolensis (Twelfth century. Migne, P.Z. 
cixxxi. 
Peter Lombard (d. 1160). 
f Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274). 


Modern Latin. 


Faber Stapulensis, Paris, 1512 
Cajetan, Venice, 1531. 
f Erasmus (d. 1536). 
*t Calvin, Geneva, 1539-1551. 
* Estius, Douay, 1614. 
t Grotius, Amsterdam, 1644-1646. 
*t Bengel, Tübingen, 1742 ; 3rd ed. London, 1862. 
*t Wetstein, Amsterdam, 1751, 1752. 
R. Cornely, S.J. Roman. 


English. 


*t H. Hammond, London, 1653. 
t John Locke, London, 1705-1707. 
Edward Burton, Oxford, 1831. 
T. W. Peile, Rivingtons, 1853. 
f C. Wordsworth, Rivingtons, 4th ed. 1866. 
F. W. Robertson, Smith and Elder, 5th ed. 1867. 
t H. Alford, Rivingtons, 6th ed. 1871. 
* A. P. Stanley, Murray, 4th ed. 1876. 
E. H. Plumptre in EZ/icoff's Commentary, n.d. 
J. Waite in the Speaker's Commentary, 1881. 
* W. Kay (posthumous), 1887. 
J. Denney in the Expositors Bible, 1894. 
J. A. Beet, Hodder, 6th ed. 1895. 
J. Massie in the Century Bible, n.d. 
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J. H. Bernard inth: Expositors Greek Testament, Hodder, 1903. 

G. H. Rendall, Macmillan, 1909. 

J. E. McFadyen, Hodder, 1911, 

A. Menzies, Macmillan, 1912. 

The more recent commentaries are, in general, the more 
helpful; but Alford and Waite retain much of their original value. 


New Translations into English. 


The Twentieth Century New Testament, Part II., Marshall, 1900. 

R. F. Weymouth, Zhe New Testament in Modern Speech, 
Clarke, 2nd ed. 1905. | 

A. S. Way, Zhe Letters of St Paul, Macmillan, 2nd ed. 1906. 

W. G. Rutherford (posthumous), Thessalonians and Cor- 
inthians, Macmillan, 1908. Ends at 2 Cor. ix. 15. 

J. Moffatt, The New Testament, a New Translation, Hodder, 
1913. 

E. E. Cunnington, Zhe New Covenant, a Revision of the 
Version of A.D. 1611, Routledge, 1914. 


German. 


Billroth, 1833; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1837. 
Olshausen, 1840; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1855. 

1 De Wette, Leipzig, 3rd ed. 1855. 

Kling, 1861; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1869. 
Maier, Freiburg, 1857. Roman. 

t Meyer, sth ed. 1870; Eng. tr, Edinburgh, 1877. Re- 
edited by B. Weiss, and again by Heinrici, 1896 and 1900; 
again by J. Weiss, 1910. 

Schnedermann, in Strack and Zóckler, Nórdlingen, 1887. 

* Schmiedel, Freiburg, i. B., 1892. 

* B. Weiss, Leipzig, 2nd ed. 1902; Eng. tr, New York and 
London, 1906. Also his Zexf&rifib d. paul. Briefe (xiv. 3 of 
Texte und Untersuchungen), 1896. 

Lietzmann, Tübingen, 1907. 

Bousset, in J. Weiss's Die Schriften des IN. T., Gottingen, 1908. 
Bachmann, in Zahn's Kommentar, Leipzig, 1909. 

The last five are of great value. 


General. 


The literature on the life and writings of St Paul is enormous 
and is rapidly increasing. In the volume on the First Epistle, 
p. lxx, a selection of modern works is given, to which the 
following may be added :— 
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O. Pfleiderer, Hibbert Lecture, 1885. 
Das Urchristentum, 3nd ed. 1902; Eng. tr., 1907. 
G. Matheson, Zhe Spiritual Development of St Paul, 1890. 
G. B. Stevens, Pauline Theology, 1892. 
A. Hausrath, History of N.T. Times; Time of the Apostles, 
1895. 
$ L. Hicks, St Paul and Hellenism, 1896. 
A. B. Bruce, St Pauls Conception of Christianity, 1896. 
A. Sabatier, Z’ Apdtre Paul, 3rd ed. 1896. 
O. Cone, Paul, the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher, 
1898. 
?P. Faine, Das gesetsfreie Evang. des Paulus, 1899. 
H. A. A. Kennedy, St Paul's Conception of the Last Things, 
and ed. 1904. 
C. Clemen, Paulus, sein Leben und Wirken, 1904; much 
information in the foot-notes. 
B. Lucas, The Fifth Gospel, being the Pauline Interpretation of 
The Christ, 1907. 
W. Sanday, Paul, Hastings’ DCG. ii., 1908. 
B. W. Bacon, Zhe Story of St Paul. 
A. B. D. Alexander, Zhe Ethics of St Paul, 1910. 
P. Gardner, The Religious Experiences of St Paul, 1911. 
K. Lake, Zhe Earlier Epistles of St Paul, 1911. 
A. Deissmann, St Paul, a Study in Social and Religious 
History, 1912. 
A. Schweitzer, Paul and his Interpreters, 1912. 
S. N. Rostron, Zhe Christology of St Paul, 1912. 
W. Ramsay, Zhe Teaching of St Paul in Terms of the Present 
Day, 1913. 
A. C. Headlam, St Paul and Christianity, 1913. 
E. B. Redlich, St Paul and his Companions, 1913. 


The Apocryphal Correspondence. 


The apocryphal letters between St Paul and the Corinthians 
are of some interest as illustrating the clumsiness with which 
forgers sometimes execute their work, and the uncritical spirit 
which allows such work to pass muster as genuine. Stanley 
gives a translation of the letters in an appendix to his commentary 
on 1 and 2 Corinthians, and he exposes various blunders. 
Harnack has edited them in his Geschichte d. altchrist. Literatur, 
1897 ; and there is a convenient edition of them in Lietzmann's 
excellent Materials for the use of Theological Lecturers and 
Students, 1905. Other literature on the subject is mentioned in 
Moffatt, Znir. to the Literature of the N.T. pp. 129 f. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL 
TO THE CORINTHIANS 


Bia » Google 


THE SECOND 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS 


Loos d 


I. 1, 9. THE APOSTOLIO SALUTATION. 


Paul, a divinely chosen Apostle, and Timothy our 
brother, give Christian greeting to the Corinthian Church 
and to the Christians near it. 


1 Paul, an Apostle by divine appointment, and Timothy 
whom ye all know, give greeting to the body of Corinthian 
Christians and to all Christians in the Province. % May the free 
and unmerited favour of God be yours, and the peace which 
this favour brings! May our Heavenly Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ grant them to you! 

The Salutation has the usual three parts ; the writer, those 
addressed, and the greeting. 


l. Maddog d:ócroÀos Xpicrod "Inco. St Paul states his own 
claim to be heard before mentioning Timothy, who is adeAdds 
and not amócroXos. Vos Corinthii mihi debetis obedire, et falsos 
apostolos respuere, quia sum Paulus apostolus Jesu Christi, id est 
mirabilis legatus Salvatoris Regis. Apostolus sum, non usurpattve, 
sed per voluntatem Dei Patris. Pseudo autem apostoli, nec a 
Christo sunt missi, nec per Det voluntatem venerunt. — Ideoque 
respuendi sunt (Herveius Burgidolensis). 

In nearly all his letters, including the Pastorals, St Paul 
introduces himself as an Apostle, with or without further 
description ; and, here, as in Phil. i. 1 and Col. i. 1, he is careful 
not to give to Timothy the title of azóoroAos. Cf. the opening 
words of 1 and 2 Thess, Phil, and Philemon. We find the 
same feature in 1 and 2 Pet. The amplification, 'Iyoo? Xpicrod 
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&à OeAjparos Beod, is specially in point in Epistles in which he 
has to contend with the opposition of false teachers, some of 
whom claimed to have a better right to the title of Apostle 
than he had (Batiffol, Primitive Catholicism, p. 42). We find it 
in 1 Cor., Eph., Col, 2 Tim. ; and in Gal. i. r the fact that his 
Apostleship is of God and not of man is still more clearly stated. 
It did not come to him in the ordinary course of events, but by 
a definite Divine decree. 

Tu0cos ô àbeAoós. He is mentioned, like Sosthenes in 
I Cor., to show that what St Paul sends by Apostolic authority 
has the approval of one who can regard these matters from 
the Corinthians’ own point of view, as a fellow-Christian, without 
authority over them (i. 19; Acts xviii. 5). The Apostle might 
be prejudiced by his high position; Timothy is influenced 
simply by his brotherly affection. ‘He agrees with me in what 
I have to say to you.’ Timothy is joined with Paul in the 
addresses of five other Epistles (1 and 2 Thess, Phil, Col, 
Philemon) and is mentioned at the close of two others (1 Cor. 
xvi. 10; Rom. xvi. 21; cf. Heb. xiii. 23).* He was converted 
by St Paul at Lystra during the First Missionary Journey, and 
afterwards seems to have been more often with the Apostle than 
not. Very possibly he was the Apostle's amanuensis for some of 
the Epistles; but this does not follow from his being included in 
the Salutations: Tertius (Rom. xvi. 2) is not mentioned in the 
address of that Epistle. But, whether or no he acted as scribe, 
it is not likely that Timothy here, or Sosthenes in 1 Cor., or 
Silvanus and Timothy in 1 and 2 Thess., had much to do with 
the composition. Whoever acted as amanuensis may have made 
an occasional suggestion ; but in every case we may be sure that 
the letter is St Paul's and not a joint production. St Paul had 
been anxious about the reception which Timothy would have at 
Corinth (1 Cor. xvi. 10), and here he shows how highly he thinks 
of Timothy. But nowhere in 2 Cor. does he say anything about 
Timothy's reception at Corinth. Either Timothy never reached 
Corinth (Lightfoot, Bibl. Essays, p. 220), or (more probably) he 
was so badly received that St Paul does not think it wise, after 
the submission of the Corinthians, to recall Timothy's ill-success 
in trying to induce them to submit (K. Lake, Earlier Epistles of 
St Paul, p. 134; Paley, Horae Paulinae, IV.). What is certain 
is that the mission of Timothy to Corinth, whether carried out 
or not, is done with when 2 Cor. was written. There is no need 
to mention it. (Redlich, S. Paul and his Companions, p. 279.) 

6 à8eA$ós. This does not mean ‘my spiritual brother’; 
Timothy was St Paul's spiritual son (1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2); 


* [n Origen’s phrase, '' the concurrence of Paul and Timothy flashed out 
the lightning of these Epistles." 
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nor does it mean 6 gvvepyós pov (Rom. xvi. 21). It means ‘one 
of the brethren,’ a member of the Christian Society. Deissmann 
(Bible Studies, pp. 87, 88, Light from the Anc. East, pp. 96, 107, 
227) has shown from papyri that aóeAdós was used of members 
of pagan brotherhoods. While the Master was with them, 
Christ's adherents were described in their relation to Him ; they 
were His ‘disciples’: in the Gospels, pa@yrijs occurs more than 
230 times. After His presence had ceased to be visible they 
were described in their relation to one another as ‘brethren,’ and 
in relation to their calling as ‘saints’: in the Epistles, pa@yral 
nowhere occurs; its place is taken by a&Aóoí and dyo. In 
Acts all three terms are found. 

Tj €x«Aqoig T. O«o0. Having reminded them of his high 
authority as ‘an Apostle of Christ Jesus, he at the same time 
reminds them of their own high position as ‘the Church of God.’ 
In both cases the genitive is possessive. The Society of which 
they are members has as its Founder and Ruler the Creator of 
the world and the Father of all mankind. St Paul is not hinting 
that in Corinth there is an ecclesia which is not *of God.' 
Rather, as Theodoret suggests, by reminding them of their Lord 
and Benefactor, he is once more warning them against divisions 
—eis ópóvouay máy. ovvdrrev: what God has founded as one 
body they must not divide. It is probable that, wherever he 
uses this phrase, rod «o? is not a mere otiose amplification, but 
always has point (1 Thess. ii. 14; 2 Thess. i. 4; 1 Cor. i. 2, 
x. 32, xi. 16, 22, xv. 9; Gal. i. 13; 1 Tim. iii. 5 without articles). 
Everywhere else in this Epistle we have éxxAyocíac in the plur., 
showing that local Churches are meant (viii. 1, 18, 19, 23, 24, xi. 8, 
28, xii. 13); and here # €xxAqaía is expressly limited to Corinth ; 
so that nowhere in the letter is the Church as a whole mentioned. 
In Rom. xvi. 16 we have al éxx«X. ToU Xpwrro$, an expression 
which occurs nowhere else in N.T. In Acts xx. 28 both reading 
and interpretation are doubtful. In LXX we have éxxAgaía 
Kvptov and other expressions which show that the éxxA. is a 
religious one. There is no instance of éxxA. being used of 
religious assemblies among the heathen. The ojey implies that 
the Church was now established in Corinth (Acts xiii. 1; cf. 
V. 17, xiv. 13, xxviii. 17); it had ceased to be a congregation of 
hearers. 

We can draw no reasonable inference as to change in the 
Apostle's feelings from the brevity of the description of the 
Church in Corinth here when compared with that in 1 Cor. i. 2. 

ody T. dyiots waow T. odo èv Sàn T. 'Axyalg. ‘With all the 
saints which are in the whole of Achaia.’ All Christians are 
‘holy’ in virtue, not of their lives, but of their calling; they are 
set apart in a holy Society as servants and sons of the Holy God. 
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Chrysostom thinks that St Paul addresses ‘all,’ because all alike 
need correction. In Thess. he does not include all in Mace- 
donia, nor in Rom. all in Italy. Achaia may be used loosely 
for the district of which Corinth was the chief city. St Paul 
does not mention other Churches in Achaia (contrast Gal. i. 2), 
and therefore we can hardly regard this as a circular letter. But 
there were Christians in Athens and Cenchreae, and probably in 
other places near Corinth, and the Apostle includes all of them 
in the address. We may perhaps, with Lietzmann, regard this 
as the germ of the later Metropolitan constitution. See on 
1 Cor. i. 2. The Corinthians were apt to be exclusive and to 
plume themselves upon a supposed superiority. St Paul may be 
reminding them that they are not the whole Church (1 Cor. 
xiv. 36), even in Achaia; at any rate he lets Christians outside 
Corinth know that they are not forgotten. "The whole of Greece 
may possibly be included. 


XpwroÜ 'Igc00 (RBMP 17) rather than "Inco? Xp. (ADEGKL, 
Latt. Copt. Arm. Aeth. Goth.) F, f omit. In the best texts of the 
earlier Epp. (1 and 2 Thess. Gal.) always "I. Xp. ; in the later Epp. (Phil. 
Eph. Col. Philem. 1 and 2 Tim.) almost always Xp. 'I. In the inter- 
mediate Epp. (1 and 2 Cor. Rom.) the readings vary, and St Paul's usage 
may have varied. While Xpurós was a title, it was naturally placed after 
'Iysoós, which was always a name. But Xp. became a name, and then the 
two words in either order, became a name. See on Rom. i. 1, and 
Sanday, Bampton Lectures, p. 289. 


9. xápıs duiv x. eph. So in all the Pauline Epp. (except 
1 and 2 Tim.) and in r and 2 Pet. In N.T., ‘peace’ probably 
has much the same meaning as in Jewish salutations,—freedom 
from external enmity and internal distraction. The two Apostles 
“naturally retain the impressive term traditional with their 
countrymen, but they subordinate it to the term ‘grace,’ which 
looked back from the gift to the Giver, and which the Gospel 
had clothed with special significance. This subordination is 
marked not only by the order, but by the collocation of tiv, 
which invariably precedes xai elp5v?" (Hort on 1 Pet. i. 2; see 
on 1 Cor. i 3) Itis the grace which produces the peace. In 
2 Macc. i r we have yalpev ... elpyyyvy dya0jv, and in 
2 Macc. i. 10, ix. 19, we have the frequent combination xaípew 
x. Uytaive, which is found in the oldest Greek letter known to 
us, 4th cent. B.c. (Deissmann, Light from Anc. East, p. 149). 
See J. A. Robinson (Zp. pp. 221 f.) on xdpw in Bibl. Grk., and 
G. Milligan (ZZess. p. 127f.) on St Paul's use of current 
epistolary forms and phrases. 

Grd Oeo Tarpis Jjnàv kal xupiou `I. Xp. As at the beginning 
of the earliest book in N.T. (1 Thess. i. 1) we find the notable 
phrase ‘God the Father, so here we find Christ called * Lord,’ 
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the usual title of God, and we find Christ linked with God the 
Father under one preposition, which shows that the Apostle 
regards the two as on an equality. “In the appellation 
‘Father’ we have already the first beginning—may we not say 
the first decisive step, which potentially contains the rest ?—of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. . . . The striking thing about it is 
that the Son already holds a place beside the Father" (Sanday, 
Outlines of the Life of Christ, p. 218). "It is well known that 
the phrase *God the Father' is especially common in these 
opening salutations. We cannot think that it is a new coinage 
of St Paul. It comes to his pen quite naturally, and not as 
though it needed any explanation. We may safely set it down 
as part of the general vocabulary of Christians. Its occurrence 
in Q is proof that it was familiar in circles far removed from 
Pauline influence” (Christ in Recent Research, p. 131). It is 
not probable that the Spirit is omitted because eo tempore 
nullus errabat de Spiritu. St Paul is not consciously teaching 
Trinitarian doctrine; he uses language which indicates, without 
his intending it, how much he held ofthat doctrine. Cf. xiii. 13. 

This Salutation exhibits undoubted resemblances in form to 
secular letters that have come down to us from the same period. 
But the differences are greater, and that in three respects. 
There is the firm assertion of Apostolic authority, the clear 
indication that those whom he addresses are not ordinary 
people but a consecrated society, and the spiritual character of 
the good wishes which he sends them. Comparison with a 
letter from some religious official, addressed to those who had 
been initiated into one of the Mysteries, if we did but possess 
such, would be of great interest. 

The Thanksgiving which follows the Salutation, in accord- 
ance with St Paul's almost invariable practice, is also a common 
feature in secular letters; cf. 2 Macc. ix. 20. Deissmann 
(Light from Anc. East, p. 168) gives a close parallel to this one 
in a letter from Apion, an Egyptian soldier, to his father, 2nd 
cent. A.D. After the usual greeting and good wishes he says: 
“I thank the Lord Serapis, that, when I was near being 
drowned in the sea, he saved me straightway "—4«eixapwrO TQ 
Kuptw Xepdmibu ore pov kwÜvvevgavros «ls ÜdAaacavy gauce evÜcs. 
See also Bibelstudien, p. 210, an example not given in Bible 
Studies. St Paul usually thanks God for some grace bestowed 
on those whom he addresses, and hence his omission of the 
Thanksgiving in the stern letter to the Galatians; here and in 
I Tim. 1. 12 he gives thanks for benefits bestowed on himself. 
But his readers are not forgotten (vv. 6, 7); it is largely on their 
account that he is so thankful. The Thanksgiving is in two 
parts; for Divine Comfort (3-7) and for Divine Deliverance (8-11). 
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I. 3-11. PREAMBLE OF THANKSGIVING AND HOPE. 


J bless God for the recovery and comfort which enables 
us to recover and comfort the fallen and distressed. 


8 Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,— 
the Father who is full of compassion and the God who is the 
Source of all comfort. ‘4 Blessed be He, for He ever comforts 
us all through our affliction, and He does this as a lesson to us 
how to comfort other people in any kind of affliction whether of 
body or soul, viz. by using the same way of comforting that 
God uses with us. 5 For if, through our intimate union with the 
Christ, we have an abundant share of His sufferings, to just the 
same extent, through His merciful mediation, we can draw upon 
an abundant fund of comfort. $So then, whatever happens to 
us, you reap an advantage: for, if we receive afflictions, it is to 
bring comfort and spiritual well-being to you; and if we receive 
comforting in our afflictions, our comforting is for your benefit, 
for God makes it effective to you when you courageously accept 
the same kind of sufferings as He lays upon us. And our 
confidence in your future is too well founded to be shaken, 
"because we know well that, as surely as you share our 
sufferings, so surely do you share our comfort. 

$ When I speak of our sufferings, I mean something very 
real. Ido not wish you, my Brothers, to be in any uncertainty 
about that. Affliction so intense came upon us in Asia that it 
prostrated us beyond all power of endurance; so much so that 
we despaired of preserving even life. ? Indeed, when we asked 
within ourselves, whether it was to be life or death for us, our 
own presentiment said 'Death,'—a presentiment which God 
sent to teach us not to rely any more on our powers, but on 
Him who not only can rescue from death but restores the dead 
to life. 19?Of course He can do both; for it was He who 
delivered us out of such imminent peril of death and will do so 
again; and it is on Him that we have set our hope that He will 
continue to deliver us, 2! while you also join in helping on our 
behalf by your intercessions for us. And the blessed result of 
this will be that from many uplifted faces thanksgivings on our 
behalf will be offered by many for the mercy which has been 
shown to us. 

As in Eph. i. 3-14 (see Westcott), the rhythmical flow of the 
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passage will be felt, if it is read according to the balance of the 
clauses, which is very marked in the first half. 


E)bXoygrós ó @eds kai marp roù kvpiov Tv ‘Inco Xpioroi, 
Ô mario TOv oiKTippay Kal Meds mdons wapaxAyjoews, 
Ô vapaxaAüv 7s eri rdoy Tj OAipe Hoy, 
eis tò SvvacGat yas mapaxaAety robs dy mdoy GAipe 
dca rS wapaxAncews Hs wapaxadovpeOa abroi td ToU Gov. 
Ort xaOws mrepircever Ta mabýpara ToU XpwrroU eis Has, 
ovrws 5a ToU Xpicrov weprooevea: kai 7) mapdxAyots Tuv. 
eire 5¢ OAUBopueba, bmip ris bpüv rapaxAnoews, 
eire 0$ TapaxaXovj.eÜa, bmip Tis Üpüv mapaxAjoeus. 


8. Eddoynris 5 Oeds x. marp Tod xupiou fjuàv “Il. Xp. The 
AV. is inconsistent here in separating 6 @eds from T. kvpíov 
«.t.A., While in xi. 31, as in Eph. i. 3 and 1 Pet. i. 3, it takes 
both nominatives with the following genitive; * Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ! The latter is 
probably right, in accordance with 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. i. 17; 
Rev. i. 6, iii. 12; Mk. xv. 34; Jn. xx. 17. If St Paul had 
meant ó O«ós to be separated from «arp, he would probably 
have written o @eds pov, as in Rom. i. 8; Phil. i. 3; Philem. 4. 
It is remarkable that the Apostles Paul, Peter, and John, while 
thinking of Christ as God and giving Him Divine attributes, do 
not shrink from saying that God is not only Christ's Father 
but also His God. Benedictus Deus, gui Christum secundum 
humanitatem creavit et secundum divinitatem genuit, atque ita est 
Deus et Pater ejus (Herveius). ‘God who is also Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ is a possible translation, in accordance with 
Col. i. 3; ‘God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’; but it is 
not the most natural rendering. See on Rom. xv. 6, and Hort 
on r Pet. i. 3. 

EvAoynros occurs eight times in N.T., chiefly in Paul (xi. 31; 
Rom. i. 25, ix. 5; Eph. i. 3), and always of God. When human 
beings are called ‘blessed,’ evAoynpévos is used, but this occurs 
only in the Gospels. Ina few passages in LXX (Deut. vii. 14; 
Ruth ii. 20; 1 Sam. xv. 13, xxv. 33), evAoyyrés is used of men. 
The adjective implies that blessing ought to be given, the 
participle that it has been received. This difference is pointed 
out by Philo (De Migr. Abrah. 19); but it cannot be rigidly 
insisted upon in exegesis. In Dan. iii 52-56, evAoynros and 
-npevos are used indifferently of God, etAcynrés being more 
frequent (4 to 2) in LXX, and etAoynpévos (4 to 2) in Theod. 
Grammatically, we may understand either éorw (ei) or éoriv. 
In Rom. i. 25, écriv is expressed, as also in r Pet. iv. r1, which 
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is not quite parallel; here, as in Eph. i. 3 and 1 Pet. i. 5, we 
almost certainly have a wish : but in Eph. i. 3 the Old Latin has 
benedictus est. 

Eusebius (Praep. Evang. ix. 34) quotes from Eupolemus of 
Alexandria a letter from Surom (Hiram) * to Solomon which 
begins thus ; Yovpwy YoAopive BagiAet MeydAw xaipew. Eùàoynròs 
ó Weds, Ós tov obpavóv xol Tiv yv éexricey, Ss elero dvôpwrov 
xpuseróv èx xpyotov dvdpds. dua te dvayvavat Tiv wapa cob 
émororny apodpa éxápgv xai evrAcynoa Tov Gy éxi TQ waperr- 
Qva: o? tiv Bac cay. 

ToU xupiou pv. A translation of the Aramaic Maran 
(1 Cor. xvi. 22) or Marana, and a continuation of the title by 
which the disciples commonly addressed the Master. Christ 
refers to Himself as o xvpios tyav (Mt. xxiv. 42; cf. xxi. 3). 
The general use of Maran after the Ascension is strong evidence 
for at least occasional use during our Lord's ministry See 
Bigg on 1 Pet. i. 3; Plummer, Luke, p. xxxi; Dalman, Words 
of Jesus, p. 328. “It may be said with certainty that, at the 
time when Christianity originated, * Lord? was a divine predicate 
intelligible to the whole Eastern world. St Paul's confession of 
*our Lord Jesus Christ? was, like the complemental thought 
that the worshippers are the ‘slaves’ of the Lord, understood in 
its full meaning by everyone in the Hellenistic East, and the 
adoption of the Christian term of worship was vastly facilitated 
in consequence” (Deissmann, Light from Anc. East, p. 354). 
‘Lord’ or ‘the Lord’ is very frequent as a name for Christ in 
I and 2 Thess., eight times without, and fourteen times with, the 
article. But this lofty title, so full of meaning in the Apostolic 
age, “has become one of the most lifeless words in the Christian 
vocabulary"? (Kennedy on Phil. ii. 11: with Klópper, Lipsius, 
and B. Weiss, he holds that Kvptos is the ‘Name above every 
name’ which God has given to Christ). 

Ô warhp T. olxtippdv x. Oeds T. T. wapaxdijoews. The two 
genitives are probably not quite parallel, although Theodoret 
makes them so by rendering the first 6 rots olkrippovs mnyd{uv. 
The first is probably qualifying or descriptive; ‘the Father who 
shows mercy,’ ‘the merciful Father,’ as in 6 sz. r. d0€ys (Eph. 
i 17), tov Kuptov T. óns (1 Cor. ii. 8), ô @eos r. Sdfys (Acts 
vii. 2), and perhaps the difficult expressions, 6 zaryp T. purwy 
and r. Kvpíov pov “I. Xpwrrov ris óns (Jas. i. 17, ii. 1). But 
there is not much difference between ‘the merciful Father’ and 
‘the Father from whom mercy flows.’ The plur. ràv oixrippov 
does not refer to separate merciful acts, * Father of* repeated 
compassions”; it is a Hebraism, very frequent in LXX, even 


ET forms of the name are Hirom (1 K. v. 1o, 18) and Sirom (Hdt. 
vii. 98) 
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when combined with éAeos in the sing. (Ps. cii. [ciii.] 4; Is. 
lii 15; 1 Macc. iii. 44). In N.T., excepting Col. iii. 12, the 
plur. is invariable. <ecte igitur non Pater judiciorum vel 
ultionum dicitur, sed Pater misericordiarum, guod miserendi 
causam et originem sumat ex proprio, judicandi vel ulciscendi 
magis ex nostro (S. Bernard, Jn Nativ. Dom. v. 3). 

Theodoret's explanation is right of the second genitive; *the 
Supplier’ or ‘Source of all comfort.'* Vulg. has Deus totius 
consolationis, instead of omnis; and this has misled some com- 
mentators who interpret /of/ivs as meaning integrae or perfectae. 
In v. 4, in tota tribulatione (éri máoņ Tj OA.) might have been 
better than sn omni tribulatione. The threefold máos, racy, 
xáon, intensifies the idea of abundance; and the whole passage 
illustrates St Paul's fondness for alliteration, especially with the 
letter r. 

vapaxAfjsews. The word occurs six times in these five verses, 
with TapaxaAetv four times. AV. spoils the effect by wavering 
between ‘consolation’ and ‘comfort? ‘Comfort’ for both 
substantive and verb preserves the effect. Vulg. also varies 
between consolatio and exhortatio, and between consolari and 
exhortare. The change to exAoríatio and exhortare in vv. 4 and 
6 confuses the Apostle's meaning, and the double change in v. 4 
causes great confusion. 


4. Vulg. Qwi consolatur nos in omni tribulatione nostra, ut 
possimus et ipsi consolari eos qui in omni pressura sunt, fer ex- 
hortationem gua exhortamur e£ ipsi a Deo. 

ô rapaxaAóv. ‘Who continually comforts us’; not once or 
twice, but always; the zapáxAgo: is without break (Chrys.); 
and it is supplied in various ways—vel per Scripturas, vel per 
alios sanctos, vel per occultam inspirationenem, vel per tribulationis 
allevationem (Herveius). 

The yas need not be confined to Paul and Timothy, still 
less to Paul alone. It probably includes all missionaries, and 
perhaps indirectly all sufferers; Is. xl. 1. It is unreasonable to 
suppose that St Paul always uses the rst pers. plur. of himself in 
his Apostolic character, and the 1st pers. sing. when he speaks 
as a private individual; and it would be rash to assert that he 


* Cf. ò Oeàs rìs roporis kal wapax\hoews (Rom. xv. 5), ris éXvibos 
(xv. 13), Tis elphvns (xv. 33): also al wapaxdjoes cov fydrncay rh» yvxf 
pov (Ps. xciii. [xciv.] 19). 

t In the first eight chapters wapd«Anots occurs eleven times, in the four 
last chapters not at all, and in the rest of the Pauline Epistles only eight 
times ; in tbe rest of N. T. (Lk., Acts, Heb.) only nine times. The verb is 
specially frequent in Acts and Paul, who uses it in all three senses ; ‘beseech’ 
18 times, ‘exhort’ 17 times, ‘comfort’ 13 times, of which 7 are in this Epistle, 
where the verb occurs 17 times. Bernard, ad loc. 
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never uses the plur. without including others; but the latter 
statement is nearer the truth than the former. He seems to use 
the rst pers. plur. with varying degrees of plurality, from himself 
with one colleague to himself with all Christians or even all 
mankind ; and he probably uses it sometimes of himself alone. 
Some elasticity may be allowed in this passage. Each case must 
be judged by its context. But we cannot be sure that, when he 
employs the plur. of himself, he is emphasizing his official 
authority, for Milligan (ZZess. p. 131) has shown that this use 
of the plur. is found in the ordinary correspondence of the time, 
and also in inscriptions. In Epistles written without any 
associate (Gal. Rom. Eph. Past), the sing. is dominant. In 
2 Cor., the plur. is frequent, and sometimes changes rapidly with 
the sing. (i. 13, V. 11, vii. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 12, 14, iX. 4, X. 2, 8, 
xi. 6, 21, xiL 19, 20, xiii. 6-10). It is very unlikely that all the 
plurals are virtually singular and also official ; but in vii. 5 9 cap 
pov must mean St Paul only. See Lightfoot on 1 Thess. ii. 4. 

emi ndon TH Odie: fjpày. As in vii. 4 and x Thess. iii. 7, the 
éri expresses the occasion os which the comfort is given; and 
the article indicates that the úpis is regarded as a whole, ‘in 
all our affliction,’ whereas ev wdoy OA. means ‘in every kind of 
affliction’ that can occur, whether of mind or body (Blass, Gram. 
d. N.T. Gr. § 47.9, p. 158). There is no exception on God's 
side (Ps. xciv. 19), and there must be none on ours. Both AV. 
and RV. mark the difference by change from ‘all’ to ‘any.’ 
The change from èri to év can hardly be marked in English 
without awkwardness: Latin versions make no change, and some 
Greek texts read é for êri. @Atyis (or OXijus) is found in all 
Pauline groups, except the Pastorals. It is rare in class. Grk.,— 
perhaps never before Aristotle, and then always in the literal 
sense of ‘crushing.’ In LXX it is very frequent, especially in 
Psalms and Isaiah. AV. obliterates its frequency here by 
varying between ‘tribulation’ and ‘trouble’ (vv. 4, 7, 8) and 
‘affliction’ (ii. 4, iv. 17, etc.). RV. has ‘affliction’ always in 
2 Cor, but in other Epistles has ‘tribulation’ also: it retains 
‘tribulation’ always in Rev. and in the Gospels, except Jn. 
xvi. 21, where ‘anguish’ is retained. Vulg. usually has 
tribulatio, which is not classical, but sometimes has pressura: 
in v. 4 it has both, as if St Paul used two different words. In 
Col. i. 24 it has passio. 

eis Tò 8ívaoÓ0a. x.t.A. With the construction comp. 1 Cor. 
ix. 18. The teleological standpoint is Pauline: non sibi vivebat 
Apostolus, sed Ecclesiae (Calv.). Evangelists are comforted, not 
for any merit of their own, but in order that they may be able 
to comfort others. In missionary work sympathy is the great 
condition of success (1 Cor. ix. 22), and it was part of the 
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training of the Apostles that they should need and receive 
comfort in order to know how to impart it; and the comfort is 
deliverance, not necessarily from the suffering, but from the 
anxiety which suffering brings. There is the assurance that 
sufferers are in the hands of a loving Father, and this assurance 
they can pass on to others in all their afflictions. But we need 
not confine ?4ás to Apostles and missionaries ; the words apply 
to all Christians. It is, however, exaggeration to say that only 
those who have received consolation know how to impart it. 

It is not impossible that St Paul is here thinking of the 
affliction which the Corinthians had recently been experiencing 
in their agony of self-reproach and remorse when the severe 
letter of the Apostle and the remonstrances of Titus, who had 
brought the letter to them, had convinced them that they had 
treated their spiritual father abominably in listening to the 
misrepresentations and slanders of the Judaizing teachers and in 
rebelling against him. These emotional Greeks, as Titus had 
reported to St Paul, had been crushed by the thought of their 
own waywardness and ingratitude. The Apostle, hardly less 
emotional than themselves, longs to comfort them, and he 
knows how to doit. They, by their rebellion and maltreatment 
of him had taught his tender and affectionate heart what afflic- 
tion, in one of its most intense forms, could be; and God had 
comforted him and sustained him in it all. Now he knows how 
to comfort them. ‘The affliction had intensified Paul's capacity 
as a son of consolation” (Massie, Zhe Century Bible, p. 71). 

Ås wapaxadodpeba. This kind of attraction is not common 
in N.T.; comp. rijs xdpcros atrod, Ñs exapirwoev as and rijs 
kj eus, Hs éxAyOyre (Eph. i. 6, iv. 1). In these cases it may be 
“simplest” to take js as 7; but in all of them the acc. is 
possible, as in Mk. x. 38 and Jn. xvii. 26; and in all five cases 
a substantive is followed by its cognate verb. Eph. i. 19, rv 
évépyeay . . . Hv evépynxey, and ii. 4, Tijv woAAnY åyármyv avrov, 
vy yyaanoe pas, suggest the acc. rather than the dat. The 
attraction of the dat. is very rare, but we find it Ps. xc. 15; 
Hag. ii. 18. 


For éxi, C, Eus. Chrys. have év. M, Hil. Ambr. omit ?4Q». For els, 
F has wa. Vulg. ins. xal before quads. D EFG, Latt. (not r) ins. xal 
before aórol. For iw, F has áró. 


b. ön nabws x.r.M ‘Because just as the sufferings of the 
Messiah abound unto us, so through the Messiah our comfort 
also aboundeth.’ For xadws . . . ovrws . . . see 1 Thess. ii. 4. 
The sufferings are those quas Christus prior pertulit et nobis 
perferendas reliquit (Herveius). The preachers of the Kingdom 
have to suffer persecution as He had (1 Pet. iv. 13); but 
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Chrys. gives too much meaning to weproceve, when he inter- 
prets it as meaning that Christ’s ministers suffer more than He 
did. ‘The sufferings of the Messiah’ are those which He was 
destined to suffer, which ée maĝeîv r. Xpwróv (see on Lk. 
xxiv. 26 and cf. Acts xvii. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 10; Rom. vi. 5; Phil. 
iii. 10, with Lightfoot’s note).* ‘Sufferings endured for Christ's 
sake’ is wrong as translation (cf. iv. 11), and inadequate as 
exegesis, ‘Sufferings which the glorified Christ suffers when 
His members suffer’ is questionable exegesis, which is not 
justified by the Apostle’s use of rod Xpiorov instead of rov 
"Incod as in Gal. vi. 17. It is the sufferings of the Messiah that 
he is pointing to, for his recent opponents were Jews. More- 
over, T. Xptorov is necessary in the second clause, for not the 
historical Jesus who suffered is the Consoler, but the glorified 
Christ ; and it would have marred the antithesis to have ‘ Jesus’ 
in the first clause and ‘Christ’ in the second. In iv. ro, he has 
‘Jesus’ in both clauses. In the background is the thought of 
the absolute unity between Christ and His members; and 
although we can hardly think of Him as still liable to suffering 
when His members suffer, yet their sufferings are a continuation 
of His, and they supplement His (Col. i. 24) in the work of 
building up the Church. One purpose of His sufferings was to 
make men feel more certain of the love of God (Rom. viii. 32). 
Cf. iv. 10; Rom. vi. 5, viii. 17; Phil. iii. 10; Mt. xx. 22, xxv. 
40, 45). It is less likely that he is hinting at opponents who 
had said that his sufferings were richly deserved. So far as 
possible, he wishes to suppress all allusion to the unhappy past, 
and hence the obscure wording of this paragraph. What he 
desires to emphasize is the comfort which he and those who had 
opposed him now enjoy, owing to their submission. In N.T., 
váÜnpa is confined to the Pauline Epp., Heb. and x Pet. The 
change from plur. to sing. is effective; iKa multa sunt, haec una, 
et tamen potior (Beng.))) DE have ro wd@ypa to match ġ 
mapaxAnors. 

mwepiocoedet els pads. Cf. ix. 8; Rom. v. 15; Eph. i. 8. 

Sia rod Xpiotod. ‘Through the Messiah’: it is through His 
instrumentality that the reconciliation between the Jew of 
Tarsus and his Jewish antagonists in Corinth, which has been 
such a comfort to both sides, has come about. This use of dia 
is freq. of the Son (1 Cor. viii, 6; Col. i. 16; Heb. i. 2), but 
it is also used of the Father (1 Cor. i. 9; Rom. xi. 36; Heb. 
ii. 10), and therefore, as Chrys. remarks, is not derogatory to 
the Divinity of the Son. It is He who sends His Spirit to bring 
comfort. He has become mveðua {woroovv (1 Cor. xv. 45). 

kal 4 wapdkAnots pay. This does not mean the comfort 


* See Briggs, The Messiah of the Apostles, p. 122. 
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which we give, but the comfort which we receive. After 
vepura eve. we may understand «is iuas. St Paul and Timothy 
have received abundant comfort and have abundant comfort to 
impart. 
DEFG 17, 37, Latt. Copt. ins. xal after ofrws. Vulg. omits xal 
before 4 wapdxAnors. 


6. eire $è OABdpeOa. ‘But whether we be afflicted, it is for 
your comfort [and salvation] How this is the case, has been 
shown in v. 4. The teachers’ sufferings and subsequent consola- 
tions have taught them how to comfort others; so that all their 
experiences, whether painful or pleasing, prove profitable to the 
Corinthians. 

Ts pâr wapaxAjcews. We have vuv between article and 
substantive twice in this verse. The arrangement is peculiar to 
Paul (vii. 7, 15, viii. 13, 14, xii. 19, xiii. 9, etc.) The alter- 
natives, etre . . . etre, are almost peculiar to Paul, and are very 
frequent in 1 and 2 Cor. Elsewhere in N.T., 1 Pet. ii. 3 only. 

etre TapakaAoUpe0a. ‘Or whether we be comforted, it is for 
your comfort, which is made effective in the endurance of the 
same sufferings which we also suffer'; £e. the comfort which 
their teachers receive overflows to them, when the sufferings of 
both are similar. 

Are we to suppose that there had been persecution of the 
Christians at Corinth? The wepacpés in 1 Cor. x. 13 might 
mean that some who had refused to take part in idolatrous 
practices had been denounced as disloyal. But, if there is a 
reference to persecution at all,it is more probable that St Paul 
is thinking of the possibility of future trouble, as 7) éAm(s 
indicates. The fact that évepyov and éore are presents must 
not be pressed ; they are timeless and refer to what is normal. 
St Paul expected further persecution for himself (v. 10): he 
would neither cease to preach, nor preach a rigid Gospel 
pleasing to Judaizers, nor preach an elastic Gospel pleasing to 
freethinking Hellenists and Gentiles. 

évepyoupévns. Lightfoot has sanctioned the view that the 
passive of évepyety does not occur in N.T. J. A. Robinson 
(Eph. p. 245) has given reasons for doubting this. The 
instances, with the exception of Jas. v. 16, are all in Paul 
(iv. 12; 1 Thess. ii. 13; 2 Thess. ii. 7; Gal. v. 6; Rom. vii. 5; 
Eph. iii. 20; Col. i. 29). In all of them it is difficult to decide 
between the middle and the passive, and even in Jas. v. 16 the 
passive is not impossible. Here Chrys. seems to regard the 
participle as passive, for he points out that St Paul says 
évepyoupévys and not évepyovons. The comfort does not work of 
itself, but ‘is made to work’ by him who bestows it. If we 
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regard it as middle, the meaning will be *which makes itself 
felt? See Blass, § 55. 1. 

dv ropov. Manly endurance without cowardly shrinking 
(vi. 4, xii. 12) is meant. The word is found in all groups of the 
Pauline Epp. Cf. 9 0Xijus trropovnv karepyátera« (Rom. v. 3). 
In LXX it generally means patient expectation and hope, a 
meaning which prevails even in Ecclus. (ii. 14, xvi. 13, xvii. 24, 
xli. 2); but in 4 Macc., which was written not long before this 
Epistle, the N.T. meaning is found: TÂ åvõpeíq «ai T] bropovy 
(. I 1), Thode rijs xaxowaGeias xai tropovijs (ix. 8), áperi) dt úropovis 

oxtuafovoa (xvii. 12; also 17, 23). See on Luke viii. 15; 
Trench, Syn. S liii. 

tov aüróv ToÓnuárev. Note the attraction of dy. Not the 
identical sufferings, as if the Corinthians were pained whenever 
the Apostle was pained, in which case the «kaí would be 
meaningless; but the same in kind, arising out of devotion to 
Christ. Communio sanctorum egregie representatur in hac 
epistola (Beng.). 


The text is confused as to the order of the clauses, The received Text, 
which is followed in AV., was made by Erasmus without MS. authority. 
The two arrangements, between which the choice lies, are given by WH., 
one in the text and one in a foot.note. "The former, which is preferable, 
runs thus; elre de 8X Bóue6a, rip THs Dv vapaxMNg eus kal gwrnplas* etre 
vapakaXoóue0a, tirép Tis pay Tapaxdijoews ris évepyounévns év ùropovĝ 
TÀ» abrir» rabnudrwr dy kal nuets váoxouev, kal 4) éXrris jv BeBala Urip 
iu!» (NACMP). The other runs thus; etre 8 OdAopeba, Urep rijs 
dudy wapaxdhoews [xal owrnplas] rs évepyounéyns dv Uropory rà» abra» 
za0nuárwur dy kal heis ráoxouev kal 3) Aris judy BeBala trèp tua: elre 
Tapaxadotpeba, Uxep ris hay wapaxdjoews xal owrnplas (B DE FG KL). 
B 17, 176 omit the first xal owrnplas. Assuming that the text of N A 
CMP is original, we may explain the origin of the other arrangement by 
supposing that, owing to homoeoteleuton (rapaxA\hoews to wapaxdijoews), 
the words xal owrnplas etre wapaxahotpeda wip rijs buoy wapaxdioews 
were accidentally omitted and afterwards written in the margin, and that 
the next copyist inserted them in the wrong place. 

Editors differ as to the punctuation aaa the division of the verses, 
according as they regard 7 éAwls #udy as connected with what precedes or 
with what follows. Some place only a comma at rdoyouer and a colon or 
full stop at rèp bud. a lace a colon or full stop at rdoxoper and 
only a comma at bwép ipar. e latter is better, and xal 4 éAmls x.7.X. is 
rightly assigned to v. 7. 


7. xai 1) Amis pâr Befaia rèp Spay. * And our hope is sure 
concerning you.’ See Deissmann on feBaiwors, Bible Studies, 
pp. 104-109. Wetstein gives examples of the expression éAzis 
BeBaia. There may be trouble in store for both sides, but those 
who have shared distress and consolation on a large scale may 
face the future without dismay. This is much higher praise than 
he bestows on the Thessatonians (1 Thess. iii. 2, 3, 5). 

eibóres. ‘Because we know’; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 58; Col. iii. 24; 
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Eph. vi. 8. Strict grammar would require ei&órov, but this use 
of the nom. participle, not in agreement with the noun, is 
common in Paul and in papyri; e.g. OABopevor (vii. 5), aTeAAó- 
peo (viii. 20), tAouri{opevor (ix. 11), eppifwpevor (Eph. iii. 17), 
dvexopevot (iv. 2), Sddoxovres (Col. iii. 16), éxovres (Phil. i. 30), 
etc. Some refer eióóres here to the Corinthians; ‘because ye 
know,’ which is improbable. It is expressly said that the know- 
ledge is the security for ‘our hope.’ 

kowwwvoi gore . . . Tis mapaxAfjoews. He does not claim the 
credit of comforting them: they receive comfort from the same 
source that he does—from God through Christ. For the con- 
struction, cf. 1 Pet. v. 1; 2 Pet. i. 4; for as... ovrws, Rom. 
V. 15, 18. 


For ws (X A BC D*® M P 17), D?ad3 KL have orep. 


8-11. The Thanksgiving still continues, these verses explain- 
ing (yap) why he blesses God for mercies to himself rather than 
for graces bestowed on them, and the wording continues to be 
obscure. The obscurity may be due to reference to a delicate 
matter which is understood rather than expressed. This would 
be very intelligible, if the ‘affliction’ is the Corinthian rebellion 
against the Apostle, and the ‘comfort’ is their submission and 
reconciliation to him. But a reference to persecution is not 
impossible. 


8. Où yàp Ooper Suds dyvoeiv, a8edpoi. The formula is 
used six times by St Paul (1 Cor. x. 1, xii. 1; Rom. i. 13, xi. 25; 
I Thess. iv. 13), always with ddeAdoi, as if the information given 
was an appeal to their affection and sympathy. Excepting 
I Cor. xii. 3, where áóeAdoé has preceded, the similar expression, 
yrupifw (-oj.ev) tyiv, is also followed by ddeAdoé (viii. 8; 1 Cor. 
xv. 1; Gal. i. 11). The less frequent 0éAo ipàs eidévac (1. Cor. 
xi. 3; Col. ii. 1) is not so followed. Similar expressions are 
found in papyri; ywwoxev oe éw is often placed at the begin- 
ning of letters. Itis not quite exact to say that logically the où 
belongs to áyvoetv : there is something which he does not wish. 
The expression is not parallel with oix £$* xpyo«v, which does 
not mean that she did not say that she would, but that she said 
that she would not. St Paul does not wish the Corinthians to 
remain in ignorance of the intensity of his recent affliction, for 
when they know how greatly he has suffered, they will regard 
their own sufferings more patiently, and will also appreciate his 
present comfort and derive comfort from it. 

Ts OAtWews Hav tis yevoudvns év rfj Acig. Evidently the 
úpis is something which the Corinthians already know, for the 
vague statement that it ‘took place in Asia’ is enough to tell 
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them what he means. He gives no particulars, but merely 
enlarges upon the terrible effect which the affliction had upon 
himself. This leaves plenty of room for conjecture, and there 
are many guesses. We must find something very severe and 
capable of being regarded as ‘sufferings of the Christ.’ Neither 
illness nor shipwreck seem to be very suitable, and a shipwreck 
would hardly have been described as taking place ‘in Asia.’ 
News that his beloved Corinthians had rebelled against him, and 
thereby had set an example of revolt to other Churches in 
Europe, is more probable. Such tidings might go far towards 
making so sensitive and affectionate a worker think that he 
could not live any longer. On the other hand, it is perhaps a 
little improbable that, after the joyous reconciliation, he should 
revive the past by telling them that they had almost killed him 
by their misbehaviour. Yet he might do this in order to show 
them how intensely everything that they do affects him.* If 
this conjecture is set aside as improbable—and the language of 
vv. 8-10 does seem to be rather strong for the effect of painful 
news—we may fall back upon the hypothesis of persecution, not 
by officials, but by furious mobs, consisting of, or hounded on 
by, exasperated Jews, so that he was nearly torn in pieces by 
them (1 Cor. xv. 31, 32). Such OAs would fitly be compared 
with ‘the sufferings of the Messiah.’ This is Tertullian’s view 
(De Resur. Carnis, 48); the pressura apud Asiam refers to illas 
bestias Astaticae pressurae. Those who, with Paley, think that 
the reference is to the uproar raised by Demetrius at Ephesus 
` (Acts xix. 23-41) must admit that, in that case, St Luke has given 
an inadequate account of St Paul's peril, for he gives no hint 
that he was near being killed. Paley’s argument suffices to show 
that vv. 8, 9 cannot have been written by a forger who wished 
to make an allusion to Acts xix. ; a forger would have made the 
allusion more distinct ; but it does not prove that the allusion is 
to Acts xix. There may easily have been a much worse out- 
break at Ephesus somewhat later, and even a plot to kill St Paul, 
as in Acts xxiii 12, and this peril may have hastened his 
departure from Ephesus. It is probably right to assume that ‘in 
Asia! means in Ephesus. Ephesus was the metropolis of the 
Roman province of Asia, which contained the Seven Churches 
of Rev. i. 11. See on r Cor. xvi. 19. In Ephesus he had 

* G. H. Rendall, on i. 4, argues strongly for the view that the anguish 
was caused by the revolt and estrangement of the Corinthian converts. See 
also the Camb. Grk. Test., 1903, p. 28. It is perhaps best to leave the 
dun open. ‘‘ This trial, which the Apostle does not explain more 
efinitely, surpassed all bounds, and exceeded his powers of endurance. He 
despaired of life. He carried within his soul a sentence of death. And now 


his unhoped for deliverance seems like an actual resurrection” (A. Sabatier, 
The Apostle Paul, p. 181). 
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‘many adversaries’ (1 Cor. xvi. 9). If Timothy shared this 
great affliction, either it took place before he started for Corinth, 
or he had returned to the Apostle before the latter left Ephesus. 

xaÜ' dwepBoddy ómép Sdvapw éBapńðper. Some teachers and 
leaders insist upon their glories and successes; St Paul insists 
rather on his sufferings (xii. 5, 9, 10). Whatever this 0Adjus may 
have been, he hints that it was far worse than what the 
Corinthians had to endure. He says that he (and Timothy ?) 
‘were weighed down exceedingly beyond our power.’ Does xaf 
trepBodrwv qualify trép Bvvajav or éfapyÜ0guev? Our English is 
as amphibolous as the Greek. The placing of rèp Svv. after 
éBapyOnuey (E K L) is an attempt to decide the point. Only 
once in LXX does kaf trepBorAyv occur, in one of the latest 
books (4 Macc. iii. 18), and there of acute physical suffering, 
Tas TOv Cwpdrwv ddyndovas xa vrepBoMijv ovcas. St Paul has it 
five times (iv. 17 ; 1 Cor. xii. 31; Gal. i. 13; Rom. vii, 13), all 
in this group of Epistles. 

Sore éEaropyOyvat pâs xal roô Liv. ‘So that we were utterly 
without way of escape, were utterly at a loss, were quite in de- 
spair, even of life’ (iv. 8 only; in LXX, Ps. Ixxxvii. 16 only). 
This is the right meaning, which is preserved in the Old Latin, 
ut de vita haesttaremus (Tert. De Res. Carn. 48), and by Jerome 
(on Eph. iii. 13), i/a ut desperaremus nos etiam vivere. But Vulg. 
supports the less probable meaning, that he did not wish to live 
any longer, s taederet nos etiam vivere. We have a braver strain 
in iv. 8 and in Phil iv. 3. St Paul has many moods, and he 
has no wish to conceal from the Corinthians how profoundly : 
great trouble had depressed him. On roi, see J. H. Moulton, 


pp. 217, 200. 


óx?p ris (BK L M) is more likely to be original than wepl rijs (NA 
C D E F G P 17) ; repl is the usual constr. after dyvoeiy (1 Cor. xii. 1; 
I Thess. iv. 13), and hence the change here. Cf. viii. 23, xii. 8; 2 Thess. 
ii. 1; Rom. ix. 27. N* D'sPd35EKL, Syrr. Copt. ins. 4t» after SjXPonÉPD; 
R* ABCD* FGMP 17, Latt. Arm. omit. ùrèp diva before éBapíjünuer 
(RA BCM P 17) rather than rapa úv. after éBap. (D F G). 


9. àÀÀà aíroi èv davroig. Cf. Rom. viii. 23. ‘Nay, we our- 
selves had the sentence of death within ourselves! * "We may 
render adAAd either * Nay,’ f.e. ‘It may seem incredible, but,’ or 
‘Yea,’ i.e. ‘One may put the matter still more strongly. The dAAa 
confirms what has just been said (vii. 11, viii. 7, x. 4), and is equi- 
valent to our colloquial, ‘Why.’ In his own mind the Apostle was 
convinced that in all human probability his hours were numbered. 


* Rutherford would render é» éavrois ‘in a tribunal composed of our- 
selves.’ But the A A felt the sentence of death rather than pronounced 
it on himself. Rutherford explains the d\Ad as due to the negative implied 
in é£axopn0 rat. 
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With éoyxyxapey comp. éeyyxa (ii. 13), wemoígxa (xi. 25), 
meroinxey (Heb. xi. 28). Here we might explain the perf. as 
expressing the permanent effects of the åróxpıua as vividly 
recalling the moment when the åróxpıņa was recognized. 
But there seems to be a “purely aoristic use of the perfect” 
(Winer, p. 340), especially in late Greek. In Rev. v. 7 we have 
aor. and perf. combined, and the same in reverse order in Rev. 
li. 3, viii. 5, xi. 17. See J. H. Moulton, pp. 143-146; Blass, 


- 4. 

Both AV. and RV. express doubt whether ‘sentence’ or 
‘answer’ is the better translation of dmóxpika, Vulg. has 
responsum. The word occurs nowhere else in Biblical Greek, 
but Josephus and Polybius use it for a decision of the Roman 
Senate ; and Deissmann (Bible Studies, p. 257) quotes an inscrip- 
tion dated A.D. 51 in which ázóxpisa is used of a decision of the 
Emperor Claudius. Both Chrys. and Thdrt. use rv yj$ov as an 
equivalent, to which Chrys. adds r. mpoaSokíay and r. arddacw. 
Cf. à Odvare, xaXdv cov tò xpíua éoriv, and py eiAaBod «pipa 
Üavárov (Ecclus. xli. 2, 3). 

tva ph wemoiüóres pey d$ daurots. A thoroughly Pauline 
touch. He has told us of one Divine purpose in sending 
afflictions and comfort, viz. to train him for administering com- 
fort to others who are in affliction (v. 4). Here he tells us of 
another. Suffering of great intensity has been sent to prove to 
him his own helplessness, and to teach him to trust in God, who 
has the power of life and death (2 Kings v. 7), and can not only 
recover the dying but restore the dead (iv. 14; Rom. iv. 17). 
We need not water down iva into a mere equivalent to óore: 
the telic force is quite in place here. This dreadful trial was 
sent to him in order to give him a precious spiritual lesson 
(xii. 7-10). 

TQ éyeipovri. Timeless present participle expressing a per- 
manent attribute, like ó zapaxoAóv in v. 4. Cf. Heb. xi. 19, 
where Óvvarós (not dvvara) gives a Divine attribute. In such 
extreme danger and dread, human aid was worthless ; real relief 
could come only from Him who had power to raise the dead: 
and to be rescued from so desperate a condition was almost a 
resurrection.  Bousset refers to the *' Eighteen-petition-prayer " 
of the Jews, the Schmone-Esre or chief prayer which each Jew 
ought to say thrice daily. It really contains nineteen petitions, 
as Schürer (Gesch. d. /üd. Volk. ii. pp. 460—462, 3rd ed. 1898) 
has shown. In the second petition we have, “Thou art 
almighty for ever, O Lord, for Thou makest the dead to live. 
Thou art mighty to help, Thou who sustainest the living 
through Thy mercy, and makest the dead to live through 
Thy compassion. . .. Who is like unto Thee, O King, 
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who killest and makest alive and causest help to spring up. 
And true art Thou in making the dead to live." "This 1s the 

t mark of Divine power—restoring the dead to life. 
Chrys. thinks that it is mentioned here because the possi- 
bility of resurrection was questioned at Corinth (1 Cor. xv. 12). 
But the mention is quite natural, without any polemical purpose. 
A reflexion on Corinthian scepticism is more probable in iv. 14 
and v. 15. "Thdrt. and some others weaken the meaning greatly 
by substituting èyeípavrı for éyeipovr:, as if it referred to the single 
act of raising Christ from the dead. Even i^ Deo qui suscitat 
mortuos (Vulg. is not quite adequate: i^ Deo mortuorum 
vesuscitatore is the full meaning. Of the whole clause, (va p) 
«.T.À., we may admit that facit locus iste contra eos qui suis aliquid 
meritis tribuere praesumunt (Pseudo-Primasius). 


10. ôs dx rmAtxodrou Üavárou épócaro $jpüs. ‘Who out of so 
great a death delivered us.’ He says ‘death’ rather than * peril 
of death,’ because he had regarded himself as a dead man; the 
èx (not dé) seems to imply peril rather than death personified, 
but Wetstein shows that épícaro èx Üavárov is a common ex- 
pression. This may be one of the rare N.T. reminiscences of 
the Book of Job; * épvcaro rH vvyrjv pov x Üavárov (xxxiii. 30). 
A comparison with épícÓmv x ordparos Aéovros. pioeral pe 6 
xópios (2 Tim. iv. 17, 18) and iva fva0o dd ray åmeboúvrwv 
év 7j "Iovéaia (Rom. xv. 31) rather favours the hypothesis that 
the great 0A/j«s in Asia was violent persecution. As in Heb. ii. 
3, TyAuxotros here means ‘so great! as to require such a Saviour: 
cf. Rev. xvi. 18; Jas. iii. 4. In LXX the word is found in Macc. 
only ; in class. Grk. it is used more often of age than of size, ‘so 
old,’ and sometimes ‘so young.’ 

xal pécerar. This is superfluous, anticipating and somewhat 
spoiling the next clause. Hence some witnesses read feras or 
omit, and some editors either omit the word or adopt awkward 
punctuation: see critical note. But St Paul, in dictating, might 
easily repeat himself, toning down the confident ‘He will 
deliver’ into a confident hope that He will do so. Thus afflic- 
tion is set before us as a school of sympathy (v. 4), a school of 
encouragement (v. 5), and a school of hope (v. 10). He pro- 
claims that the rescue in all cases is God's work, not their own: 
it must come from Him, if at all. 

eis ôv AAwixapey [ri] kai ére Adcerar. ‘Unto whom we have 
directed our hope /Aa? He will a/so still deliver us’; or, omitting 
ort, ‘and He will still deliver us’; or xaí may be intensive, ‘ ‘hat 
He will indeed deliver us.’ — Praescit se adhuc passurum qui sperat 


E os I Cor. iii. 19; Rom. xi. 35 ; Phil. i. 19; 1 Thess. v. 22; 2 Thess. 
ii. 
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se liberandum (Pseudo-Primasius). He had enough experience 
of perils of death (xi. 23 ; 1 Cor. xv. 31) to feel that he must be 
prepared for others in the future. Cf. mpoaro@vyoxw sóAXovs, 
Gavdrous tropevwv (Philo, Zn Flaccum, ggo A); pevérw èv rais 
Wuxats dxaÜaiperos 7) eri Tov owrnpa Weov éAmis, ôs wodAdns ef 
åunxávwv kai årópwv mepiérwoe TO EOvos (Leg. ad Caium, 574). For 
éArifev eis, see Jn. v. 45; 1 Pet. iii. 5; éAmi{ew eri is more 
common (Rom. xv. 12; 1 Tim. iv. 10, v. 5, vi. 17) ; în quo spem 
repositam habemus is nearer to éri 
Origen (on Lev. xi. 2), with too rigid logic, argues that, as it is not to 
be supposed that St Paul expected to be immortal, he cannot mean physi- 
cal death when he says that he hopes that God will continue to deliver him 
from deaths ; he must mean sins. Origen evidently read éx ry\cxotrwy 
avárer, with Vulg. (de tantis periculis) Syrr., Jerome (on Eph. i. 13), 
Rufinus (ad Joc.), Ambrst. He also read xal jvera« with D'EF GK LM, 
Latt. Goth., Chrys. But éx rzAwoírov Üavárov and xal jveerac is to be 
preferred with N B C P 17, Copt. Arm. A D* omit «al jvecera. BD*M 
omit ór. and FG place it after xal. Goth. Aeth. omit both xal and &ra 
B. Weiss proposes to read els à» jAmlxapyer. Kal Ert picerat. 


ll. cvvvwovpyodvrer kat Spay kx... ‘Ye also helping together 
on our behalf by your supplication,’ which may mean either 
‘provided you help’ or ‘while you help. * The latter is more 
probably right ; the Apostle is as secure of the intercession of 
the Corinthians as he is of God's protection, and the one will 
contribute to the other. With whom do the Corinthians co- 
operate? Various answers have been given to this question. 
‘With the Apostle, in his hope or in his prayers’ (Rom. xv. 30); 
or, ‘with one another’; or, ‘with the particular purpose. He 
has just said that God will rescue, and he adds that the 
Corinthians will help. "Their intercessions are part of the 
machinery which God has provided for preserving His Apostle 
from deadly peril. ‘“ Even if God doeth anything in mercy, yet 
prayer doth mightily contribute thereto " (Chrys., who, however, 
takes avvvrovpy. of the Corinthians uniting with one another in 
intercession). We need not take trép qpov after rj eoc: it 
goes well with evrvrovpy. 

As a word for ‘prayer,’ Oégs:s is almost as general as 
mpocevyj, With which it is often joined. It is commonly an 
expression of personal need (see on Lk. i. 13), but is often 
used of intercession; ix. 14; Rom. x. 1; Phil i. 4 (see 
Lightfoot); 2 Tim. i. 3; Heb. v. 7. Cf. the letter of Agrippa 
in Philo, Zeg. ad Caium, § 36 sub init. (ii. p. 586); ypapy 9t 


* St Paul was a strong believer in the value of intercession, whether of 
others for him (Rom. xv. 30; 1 Thess. v. 25; 2 Thess. iii. 1), or of himself 
for others (Rom. i. 9; Eph. i. 16; Phil. i. 4; 1 Thess. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 3; 
Philem. 4) “Epyor est Dei, Üwovpyei» est apostolorum,  avrvirovpyety 
Corinthiorum (Beng.). 
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pyvice pov mv 9égow, Av àv ixernplas mporeivw . . . Séopar rèp 
aravrwy. 

iva ék wodhw mpocómov ... dmép jov A perplexing 
sentence. Among the doubtful points are (1) whether zoAAQv 
qualifies zpoowrwy or is the gen. after mpocorwy (ex multorum 
personis, Vulg.) ; (2) whether rò eis Has xdpiopa refers to God's 
rescue of the Apostle from death or to the Corinthians’ inter- 
cessions for him; (3) whether àià moAAóv is masc. or neut. ; 
(4) the meaning of mpocórmwev. (1) The meaning is much the 
same whether we say ‘many mpdcw7a’ or ‘the zpdcw7a of many,’ 
but the former is almost certainly right. (2) The context 
strongly suggests that ro els muds xápwpa means the Divine 
favour in delivering St Paul from death. That deliverance had 
already taken place, and was a more conspicuous subject for 
thanksgiving than the intercessions of the Corinthians on his 
behalf. Here, as in 1 Pet. iv. 10, xápıøpa means an external 
blessing. All the other passages in N.T. in which ydpiope 
occurs are in Paul (1 Cor, Rom., 1 and 2 Tim.), and it is 
commonly used of a spiritual gift, especially of some extra- 
ordinary power. (3) It is true that, if da moààôv is masc., 
it is superfluous after èx mov Tpocemrov. But St Paul is dic- 
tating, and such repetitions as puoera . . . pvoerar (v. 10) and 
ÈK T. Tp. . . . Sta m. are quite natural. Similarly, rèp yoy is 
superfluous after rò els yu. xap., and yet is quite natural. More- 
over, it is not easy to find a satisfactory meaning for àià voAA Gy, 
if woAA@y is neut. ‘With many thanks’ (ingentes gratias), or 
‘with many words’ (prolixe), makes poor sense, even if such a 
translation is possible. We may safely regard d:a soAAóv as 
meaning ‘through many people’ (fer multos, Vulg.). (4) The 
meaning of zpocwroy is less easily determined. The word occurs 
twelve times in this letter; in eight places it certainly means 
‘face,’ iii. 7 (dis), 13, 18, viii. 24, x. 1, 7, xi. 20; in one it means 
‘face’ in the sense of outward appearance (v. 12); in three 
it may mean either *face' or *person' (here, ii. 1o, iv. 6). 
Herveius renders ex fersonis multarum facierum and interprets 
homines multarum aetatum et qualitatum diversarum. Ambrosi- 
aster has multorum faciebus. Bengel is much less happy than 
usual in giving the impossible ex muitis respectibus. The con- 
jectural emendation, zpoeevxóv for zpoowrwy, has not found 
much support. ‘From many persons’ makes excellent sense, 
and this late use of mpógwrov is abundantly illustrated in the 
Greek of the period. But the literal sense is more probable and 
more attractive. It is difficult to explain éx, if persons are 
meant ; and we can well believe that the Apostle, as he dictates, 
sees in thought the many upturned faces, lighted up with 
thankfulness, as praises for this preservation rise up from their 
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lips. Some, however, while giving this meaning to èx s. 
vpogórrov, understand it of the intercessions for the Apostle’s 
protection ; others (AV., RV.) give this meaning to da zroAAov. 
Certainty is unattainable; but the following renderings are 
intelligible; (1) *that from many mouths, for the favour shown 
to us, thanks may be offered by means of many on our behalf’ ; 
or (2) *that the benefit accruing to us from the intercessions of 
many persons may through many be a matter of thanksgiving on 
our account’; or (3) ‘that for the gift bestowed upon us by 
means of many, thanks may be given by many persons on our 
behalf’ (RV.) The last is questionable; it involves taking rò 
eis mp. xap. Sa wor. as if it were rò dca wor. eis mp. xap. The 
second is still more questionable; it involves taking éx x. mpos. 
TÓ els Hp. xap. as if it were rò èx vr. poc. cis Hu. xap. The first is 
more accurate and makes equally good sense. But in any case 
the words show what an impression this great affliction had made 
on St Paul, as if *even in a life of peril this peril in Asia had 
marked an era" (J. Agar Beet, p. 322). 
Sid okey ebyapiornGy. Lit. ‘may be thanked for by many,’ 
i.e. may be made a subject of thanksgiving through the instru- 
mentality of many thankful persons. The passive occurs nowhere 
else in either N.T. or LXX. By Justin it is used of the euchar- 
istic bread which has been dedicated with thanks (4494. i. 65). 
For óuQ» rèp uiv, A has nudy rèp duds, while D* F have ip» wepl 
guar and G has üuv repl buo». For éx rod\\Gv rpoowrwy, F G M have ér 
TOAG Tpocumo, g in multa facie. For evxap. beep hudy (RACD* GM 
17, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm. Goth.) BD? EF KLP, Chrys. have edxap. 
Uxép dua. Baljon would omit both ĉıà roð» and the second trép quar 


as glosses. Neither of them has the look of a gloss, but both might be 
omitted without injury to the meaning. 


I. 12-VII. 16. REVIEW OF RECENT RELATIONS 
WITH THE CORINTHIANS. 


This is the first of the main divisions of the Epistle, and it 
may be divided into three sections; i. 12—ii. 17, iii. r-vi. ro, 
vi rI-vii I6. But the Second Epistle does not present such 
clearly marked divisions as the First. There the Apostle takes 
up the matters which had been reported to him and the questions 
which had been asked, disposes of them one by one, and passes 
on. Here it is his strong feeling rather than any deliberate 
arrangement that suggests the order of his utterances. Never- 
theless, although exact analysis is seldom possible owing to 
digressions and repetitions, yet some divisions are fairly clear, 
and the letter becomes more intelligible when they are noted. 
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The headings given to the different sections are tentative: they 
are offered, not as adequate summaries of the contents of each 
section, but as stating what seems to be its dominant thought, or 
one of its dominant thoughts. In each section we have often to 
be content with highly conjectural explanations of the language 
used, seeing that we are in complete ignorance of the circum- 
stanees to which the Apostle alludes, and about which he perhaps 
sometimes writes, from feelings of delicacy, with studied vagueness. 
In some cases the meaning of individual words is uncertain. 


L 12-II. 17. DEFENCE OF HIS CONDUCT WITH RE- 
GARD TO HIS INTENDED VISIT AND THE GREAT 
OFFENDER. 


The first verses (12-14) are transitional, being closely con- 
nected (ydp) with the preceding expression of thanksgiving and 
hope, and at the same time preparing the way for the vindication 
of his character and recent actions. He can conscientiously say 
that in all his dealings he has endeavoured to be straightforward. 
Some editors attach these verses to what precedes, and treat them 
as the concluding part of the Thanksgiving. But a new note is 
struck by the words év dycdéryre x. eiAcxpevia, which anticipate 
Tavry Tj] weroOyoe in v. 15, and on the whole it seems better to 
regard the verses as introductory to what follows. 


My motives have been disinterested, and I believe that 
you are willing to admit this. 


13 For if we have any right to glory, it is because our con- 
science bears testimony that whatever we did was done in purity 
of motive and in a sincerity which had its source in God, in 
reliance, not on worldly cleverness, but on the gracious help of 
God. This is true of all our conduct in the world, and it is more 
abundantly so of our relations to you. !? Do not believe for a 
moment that I write one thing at one time and another at 
another. I write nothing different from what I have written 
before. My meaning lies on the surface; you read it and you 
recognize it as true; and I hope that the time will never come 
when you will refuse to recognize it as such: *just as, in fact, 
you have recognized about us—some of you, at any rate—that 
you have good reason to glory in us, even as we also look forward 
to glorying in you in the Day of the Lord Jesus. 
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12. 'H yàp xadynors fjpàv airy deriv. ‘For our glorying is 
this,—viz. the testimony that, etc. To make or depend upon 
aŭrņ, and take what lies between in opposition, is forced and 
unnecessary. The ydp is perhaps an indefinite conjunction 
without special reference. But we can give it special 
reference by connecting it with v. 11. ‘I may count upon 
your prayers and thanksgivings for me, for I have done nothing 
to estrange you. Some of you think that I am too fond of 
glorifying myself and my office. What I do pride myself upon 
is my sincerity, especially towards you. The cognate words, 
Kavxnpa (thrice), xavxnous (six times), xavxàoÓa. (twenty times) 
are more frequent in this letter than in all the rest of the N.T. ; 
and the frequency ought to be reproduced in translation. AV. 
has ‘ rejoicing’ here, which is never the meaning, and elsewhere 
* glorying ’ and ‘ boasting’; Vulg. has gloria and g/oriatio, and the 
Old Latin sometimes has exsu/tatio. The distinction between 
words in -ya and words in -ces has lost its sharpness in N.T., but 
in some cases it still holds good, as here in vv. 12 and 14 (see 
on I Cor. v. 6 ; Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 4); and xaúyņoıs more 
often preserves its special meanings as the ‘act of glorifying ’ than 
Kavyxnpao as the ‘ground for glorying’ or the ‘completed boast.’ 

TÒ paptupiov Tis cvveibüoeos Hoy. “Virtue is better than 
praise ; for virtue is content with no human judgment, save that 
of one's own conscience” (Aug. De Civ. Det, v. 12). While 
paprupia is the act of testifying or bearing witness, paprvptov is 
the testimony or evidence; but uaprvpía is sometimes used in 
the latter sense. Except in 1 Tim. iii. 7 and Tit. i. 13, St Paul 
always uses papripiov. For ovveiógots, ‘reflexion on the value of 
the actions which we are conscious of doing,’ see on Rom. ii. 15 
and 1 Pet. ii. 19; also Westcott on Heb. ix. 9, p. 293; Cremer, 
Lex. p. 233; Hastings, DB. i.p. 468. The word is rare in LXX, 
but the picture of a guilty person with an accusing conscience is 
given Wisd. xvii. 11 (cf. Tennyson's Sea Dreams); it is frequent 
in the Pauline Epistles and in Hebrews; cf. Rom. ix. 1, and, for 
the construction, 1 Thess. iv. 3. 

èv áyiórqrt kal eiňıxpivig T. Oeo. The expression is strange, 
especially r. «ov: see critical note. Rückert's conjecture of 
dyvórgr. is attractive. The apparent inappropriateness of 
&yiórqTt, and its rarity in LXX and N.T., may have caused the 
change to dzAóryr, which is more in point and a better com- 
panion to eQuxpuíg. The etymology of the latter word is a puzzle, 
but it appears to mean ‘transparency’ and hence 'ingenuous- 
ness’ or ‘sincerity’ (1 Cor. v. 8; see Lightfoot on Phil. i. 10). 
B. Weiss paraphrases, “in the holiness of God, which is separ- 
ated from all uncleanness of the world, and in an uprightness 
which, even if examined by the most brilliant light of the sun, 
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will show no defects.” See WH. ii. p. 154 on the change of 
termination, -ea to -xa. The exact force of rod @eod is uncertain ; 
‘superlative,’ ‘approved by God,’ ‘divine,’ ‘godlike,’ ‘godly’ 
have been suggested and are possible ; but ‘derived from God’ 
or ‘God-given’ is more likely to be right, and the gen. prob- 
ably belongs to both nouns; ‘God-given holiness (simplicity 
and sincerity.’ St Paul is free from all zavovpyía and 8óXos (iv. 
and the sin of xazzAevew tov Adyov T. @eov (ii. 17). He passed 
on the truth to them without adulteration, and he passed it on 
gratis. 

oüxk dv codig capxikfj GAN’ dv x. ©. The év in all three places 
indicates the element in which his life moved ; but the antithesis 
in these two qualities is somewhat strange. It is the opposition 
between the man who relies simply on his own natural clever- 
ness, which suggests unprincipled dealing, and the man who 
relies upon the grace of God. By professing to be all things to 
all men, St Paul had laid himself open to the charge that he was 
an unscrupulous schemer. It is possible that in codig capxixg 
he just glances (pépa xaamrépevos, Chrys.) at teachers who fer 
hypocrisim faciunt quidquid boni facere videntur (Herveius), and 
also at heathen culture—ry éw waiSevow (Chrys.). In these 
Epistles St Paul repeatedly points out that he does not rely upon 
worldly wisdom or human ability (x. 4; 1 Cor. i. 17, ii. 4, 13) 
The word capxexds is Pauline, five times against twice elsewhere : 
a Pd it does not occur. Cf. pù sepurarotyres év ravovpyig 
iv. 2). 

åveotpáġnper. Life is movement, and this is abundantly 
suggested by various expressions for conduct and manner of life ; 
mepcrareivy (iv. 2, V. 7, X. 2, etc.), mopeverOar (x and 2 Pet. and 
Jude, but in Paul always of actual travelling) dvacrpépec Oat 
(Eph ii. 3 ; 1 Tim. iii. 15; Heb. x. 33, xiii. 18). Of these three, 
wepuraréy and opeverOa belong to Hebrew thought ; both are 
found fairly often in LXX in the sense of pursuing a particular 
mode of life, a use foreign to class. Grk. But ávacrpéd«o- 
Üa. and dvacrpody (Gal i. 13; Eph. iv. 22; 1 Tim. iv. 12 
belong to Greek thought. Deissmann (Bible Studies, pp. 88, aK 
shows from inscriptions that the ethical use of these words is 
common in current Greek from B.c. 150 onwards. Polybius 
(iv. 82. 1) uses it of Philip’s general conduct. "Vulg. has conversari 
and conversatio; but RV. rejects the old rendering ‘conversa- 
tion,’ which has now become misleading. 

mweptoootépws Sé mpds Spas. ‘More abundantly in our rela- 
tions to you.’ He does not mean that he had been less scrupu- 
lous in his dealings with others than in his dealings with the 
Corinthians, but that they had had more opportunity than others 
(Acts xviii. 11) of knowing how scrupulous he was. He had 
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been on the most intimate terms with them for many months. 
It is possible that there is something of a compliment to the 
Corinthians in the comparison. In the wicked heathen world 
(êv rp xoopy, cf. 1 Cor. v. 10) he might have been tempted to use 
the world's underhand and slippery methods, but among the 
brethren at Corinth there was no such temptation. "There may, 
however, be no comparison: ‘our conduct has been straight- 
forward everywhere, and certainly it has been so among you.’ 


The evidence for áyiórgyr. (N *ABCK M P 17, 37, 67**, Copt. Arm., 
Clem.-Alex. Orig.) is certainly superior to that for árAórgr. (N? D F GL, 
Vulg. Syrr. Goth., Chrys. Ambst.), and no one would change ázAérgr:, 
which is so suitable, to ávycórgr,, which is much less so. But, by tran- 
scriptional error, awrAornr: might become avoryri, and then atoryri. 
àyvóryrı (vi. 6 and perhaps xi. 3) is a good conjecture. A ins. ér before 
eDukpiig. FGK LP omit ToU before Oeo. 


18. oò yàp Aňa ypád$op«v. He justifies the vepwroaorépws mpos 
teas by answering a charge which has been made against him, 
that he writes shuffling letters, in which one has to read between 
the lines in order to see that what he seems to say is not what 
he really means. ‘The testimony of my conscience, that I am 
sincere in my dealings with you is true, for I never write any- 
thing but what you see the meaning of, or even accept the 
meaning of, from what you know of me.’ His letters are always 
consistent in themselves, and with one another, and with his 
conduct, of which the Corinthians have large experience. 
There are no reserves and no cunningly contrived phrases. 
Some commentators, however, confine ypddoy.ev to the present 
letter; ‘I am not writing now anything different from the things 
which you read in my previous letters) That is an unnecessary 
restriction. At this time St Paul had sent the Corinthians at 
least three letters, —the one mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9, 
I Corinthians, and a severe letter, of which the greater part 
probably survives in 2 Cor. x.-xii. This correspondence, 
-added to their personal experience of him, gave them sufficient 
means of judging whether the claim made in v. 12 was just, 
especially the ‘more abundantly to you-ward.’ 

It is impossible to reproduce in English the play upon words 
in å ávaywoocxere Ñ kai ércywooxere, ‘that which you read, or 
even recognize as true.’ ‘Assent to, or even consent to,’ is 
perhaps the nearest approach that can be made, but it is not 
satisfactory. Quae legitis aut etiam intelligitis is better, but it is 
not found in any Latin version.* We have Zegitis et cognoscitis 
(some MSS.) legistis et cognoscitis (Am. Ambrst.), legistis et 
cognovistis (Vulg.-Clem.). St Paul is fond of playing upon wards 
in various ways, by alliteration, by bringing together words com- 

* Wetstein quotes the saying, Zegere ef non intelligere negligere est. 
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pounded with different prepositions, by interchanging simple 
and compound words, and so forth; iii. 2, iv. 8, vi. 10, vii. 4, 10, 
Vill. 22, ix. 8, x. 6, 12; 1 Cor. iv. 3, vi. 1-6, vii. 31, xi. 29-32, 
etc. Seeon 1 Cor. ii. 15. 

There can be little doubt that both here and in iii. 2 
dvaytvéoxey means ‘read,’ although in both places ‘recognize,’ 
which is its frequent meaning in class. Grk., makes sense. 
The verb is very common both in LXX and N.T., and its 
dominant meaning is ‘read,’ often in the sense of ‘read aloud’ 
(ili. 15), which is its almost universal sense in class. Grk., 
when the verb is used of reading. In iil. 15 it certainly means 
‘read,’ and hardly less certainly it has this meaning here and in 
iiL 2: its position between ypddouev and émrcywwoxere is almost 
conclusive here. And it may mean ‘read aloud,’ ‘read publicly,’ 
so that all knew what he said. In papyri it is found in both 
senses ‘read’ and ‘read aloud.’ 

This is the only passage in which St Paul uses the rst pers. 
plur. of his letters: elsewhere he has either ypá$o (xiii. 10; 
I Cor. iv. 14, xiv. 37; Gal. i. 20; 2 Thess. iii. 17; 1 Tim. iii. 14) 
Or éypawa. (ii. 3, 4, 9, vii. 12; I "Cor. v. 9 ; Gal. vi. 11; Philem. 
I9, 21). The ypád$ojv probably covers all his correspondence 
with the Corinthians, and perhaps the plur. indicates that in all 
his letters to them some one else was associated with him in 
writing. "This would be some guarantee for his sincerity. 

ws té\ous. Cf. 1 Cor. i. 8. In the Gospels we have els 
Télos, as in 1 Thess. ii. 16; in Heb. péxpe or adxpe réàovs. In 
such expressions there is some vagueness. ‘To the end of the 
world’ and ‘to the end of your lives’ would for the Apostle and 
the Corinthians mean much the same. Cf. dw dpyijs, é dpyxis. 


GAN’ 4 & may be safely adopted as the right reading. BF G omit dan. 
A 17 omit # & Goth. Arm. omit 4. D* omits d. The somewhat mixed 
construction (see on Lk. xii. 51) has caused confusion, but the meaning is 
clear, and the construction is classical. Winer, p. §52; Blass, 8 77. 13; éws 
t&ous (RABCD*EFG, Latt. Copt. Goth. Arm. ) rather than Kus kal 
TÉAovs (D'KL MP) AV. follows the latter, ‘even to the end.’ The 
punctuation is doubtful, and editors differ considerably: place a comma 
after ércyuwdonere and a ‘colon after ércyvócecÓ0e. It is a drastic remedy for 
the uncertainty as to the connexion of the clauses to cut out all that any 
text omits and even more, so as to read où yàp dANa ypápopev tu f) & 
yw dcxere* Awlfw 86 x.z.. So Baljon and others. 


14. xabig koi éméyvere pâs dwd pépous. ‘As also you did 
acknowledge us in part.’ His reason for hoping that they will 
now always form a right estimate of his letters is that they have 
already formed a right estimate of himself—at any rate to some 
extent. The do pépovs is an afterthought, to qualify the state- 
ment. The qualification may be understood in two ways,— 
* part of you,’ or ‘part of me.’ Either, ‘There are some of you 
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who still misjudge me,’ or, ‘There is something in me which 
none of you quite understands.’ Thdrt. adopts the former ; ovx 
arhis mpooreBecker, GAAG véórroev aUroUs, ùs py wavredds éroca- 
pévovs Tas kar airod yeyevynpevas StaBoAds. Chrys. with more 
probability adopts the latter, and thinks that St Paul is con- 
trasting the imperfect estimate of his sincerity which the 
Corinthians now have with that which will be theirs when the 
secrets of all hearts are revealed at the Last Day. So also 
Pseudo-Primasius; guia nondum est finis; cum autem venerit 
finis, tunc ex integro cognoscetis. In Rom. xi. 25 and xv. 24 there 
is a similar ambiguity as to what is the exact force of dzo 
pépovs. But the two interpretations might both be true. Some 
Corinthians had been more prejudiced against the Apostle than 
others, and none fully appreciated him. His irony might easily 
puzzle them. As Lietzmann remarks, Beschrankte Leute halten 
oft Ironie für Zweideutigheit. 

The change from ézcywócxere to értyvocerde is intelligible 
enough: the change to éréyvwre is not so clear. ‘To what period 
does the aorist refer? Probably to the time before their rebellion 
against him. But it may refer to the time of their estrangement : 
he is willing to believe that even then they did not wholly dis- 
trust him. 

Ste xadxynpa pôv écpév. There are three ways of taking ore. 
I. It=‘ because,’ and gives the reason for their past recognition 
of him. 2. It=‘that,’ and depends upon éreywóa ere, the inter- 
vening words being parenthetical. 3. Ite ‘that,’ and depends 
upon éréyvwre: ‘ye acknowledged us in part, that we are your 
glorying—something that you are proud of.’ The last is the 
best, and the first is the worst, of the three possible construc- 
tions. In these chapters (i.-ix.) kaúxņoıs and xaíyyya “have an 
apologetic note and refer to the self-glorying forced upon him 
when composing x.—xiii. (x. 8, 13, 15, 16, 17, xi. 10, 12, 16, 17, 
18, 30, xii. 1, 4, 5, 6, 9). In this Epistle (i.-ix.) all glorying in 
personal claims or services is set aside; the letter is a reaction 
from the unwelcome temper of rights, of claims, of authority, of 
reproof, to the satisfactions of reconciliation, the fruitions of 
friendship, the understandings of confidence and love. For 
himself his one boast is sincerity ; above all, sincerity of relation 
to themselves (v. 12); apart from that the one thought of 
glorying is that they could find some cause of glorying in him, 
as he abundantly in them (i. 14, v. 12, vii. 4, 14, vili. 24, ix. 2, 3). 
The whole of this is sacrificed and unsaid if x.-xiii. is read as a 
continuation and part of i.—ix. ; and the end miserably stultifies 
the beginning” (G. H. Rendall, Zhe Epistles of St Paul fo the 
Corinthians, pp. 49, 51). The change from xavxnots (v. 12) to 
Kxavxnua is probably intentional: the difference between the act of 
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glorying and the material for it is here quite in point. The 
éouev is a timeless present expressing a permanent relationship, 
a relationship so real that it will stand the scrutiny of the Day 
of the Lord. 

kaüámep kat úpeîs 'uày. He has been suspected of glorifying 
himself and looking down on them. That is a double mistake. 
He does glory, but not about himself; and, so far from looking 
down on them, it is about them that he glories. He is just as 
proud of them as his spiritual children (1 Cor. iv. 15) as (he 
feels sure) they are of him as their spiritual father. The xaĝdrep 
brushes away all idea of his claiming superiority ; os padyrais 
opor(uow SuXeyópevos oŭrws éficafee tov Aóyov (Chrys.). He 
thus cuts at the root (imoréuvera)) of all jealousy (d/d.) by 
making the glorying mutual and equal. St Paul rather fre- 
quently brings in the thought of the Day of the Lord as a 
sort of test of the value of his missionary work and its results 
(1 Cor. iii. 12, 13, iv. 5; Phil. ii. 16; 1 Thess. ii. 19, 20, which isa 
close parallel to this). The Attic xaĝdrep is frequent in N.T., and, 
excepting Heb. iv. 1o, is wholly Pauline (iii. 13, 18, viii. 11; etc.). 

TH hepa r.r.. Non in nocte praesentis saeculi, sed in die et 
clarificatione Domini nostri Jesu Christi (Herveius) ; ubi et veri 
magistri et boni discipuli probabuntur (Pseudo-Primasius) St 
Paul still believed that the Day of the Lord would come soon 
(1 Cor. vii. 29, x. 11, xv. 51), and had imparted this belief to his 
converts (see on Rom. xiii. 11-14, p. 379); it is therefore no 
remote date to which he appeals. Cf. 1 Thess. ii. rọ. 

ACDEKL omit ur before 'Iyco0. N* AB C D3*243 K L omit 
Xporoî after 'Igso0, and it is probably not original. Even if the evidence 
were less strong, its insertion would be more probable than its omission. 
Nearly all Versions have the addition. 

In LXX, quépa Kvplov (MSS. differ as to h hu. and rod K.) is frequent 
in the Prophets. St Paul uses ù huépa of the Parousia, with 7. Kvuplov 
(1 Cor. v. 5; 2 Thess. ii. 2), or r. Kup. 'Iycoü (here); also huépa, with 
'Iuco? Xpwo0 (Phil. i. 6) or Xpwro0 only (Phil. i. 10, ii. 16). The fullest 
form is 4 hu. 7. Kup. Rudy 'I. Xpirrob (1 Cor. i. 8). The Day in which the 
thoughts of al) hearts shall be revealed is mentioned here in confirmation of 
the Apostle’s claim to perfect sincerity. He is not afraid of what will then 
be revealed about his heart. The mention of it forms a solemn conclusion 
to this introduction (vv. 12-14) to his defence of his conduct. We have 
similar solemn conclusions ii. 17, iv. 6, v. 10, ix. 15, xi. 15. 


I. 15-II. 4. The Postponement of the Intended Visit. 


It was out of consideration to you that I abandoned my 
original plan of coming to see you. 


15 In the confidence that we stood on these terms of mutual 
trust and esteem, and that you would not take it amiss if I was 
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obliged after all to change my plans, I entertained the desire to 
come first to you, so that I might give you the pleasure of two 
visits from me on the same tour, 16 one on my way to Macedonia 
and one on my way back from it, and then be helped forward by 
you to Judæa. !' Well, that was my desire. Do you suppose 
that I did not care whether I fulfilled it or not? that I make 
plans and unmake them, like a man of the world, just as the 
fancy of the moment takes me, and that, when I give a promise, 
I always hold myself free to break it, if I please. 18 But, what- 
ever you think of me, God is faithful, and of this you have 
evidence, in that the Gospel which we preach to you is no un- 
certain message wavering between ‘Yes’ and ‘No.’ ?! For the 
Son of this same faithful God, Christ Jesus, who was proclaimed 
among you by us—by me and Silvanus and Timothy—was not 
found by you to be a waverer between ‘Yes’ and ‘No’; a 
steadfast ‘Yes’ has ever been found in Him. 9? For however 
many promises God may have made to us, they are all of them 
assured to us in Christ with His affirming ‘Yes’: He is their 
fulfilment. And so it is through Him that the ‘Amen’ goes up 
to God in thankful assent, and He is glorified through the faith 
of us who are His ministers. ?! And it is God who causes us, 
yes, and you also, to be securely established in the life of His 
Anointed, and it is God who anointed us, ?? and sealed us as 
His own, and gave us the presence of His Spirit in our hearts 
as an earnest and foretaste of future blessings. 

33 Now it is this same faithful and never-failing God that I 
who have been distrusted by you call as a witness; and, as my 
life shall answer for it, I assert that it was from a wish to spare 
you pain that I abandoned my original plan of coming to 
Corinth. ** Do not misunderstand me again. We have no wish 
to domineer over you as regards your faith; notat all. But we 
do wish to have a share in making you happy in your faith. 
You need no one now to tell you what to believe; as regards 
that your condition is sound. II, ! For I made up my mind for 
my own sake not to come again to see you in pain and grief; it 
would be better to stay away. ?For if I of all men make you 
grieve, who then is to cheer me when I need cheering but 
the very people who receive pain and grief from me?  ? This 
is just what I said in the letter which I wrote instead of coming ; 
that it was better not to come at all, if, instead of the happiness 
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which I might expect to have from you, I was to have only 
pain and grief by coming; because I was and am confident, 
with regard to every one of you, that what gives me happiness 
is a happiness to all of you. ‘For that letter was the out- 
come of intense affliction and anguish of heart. I shed many 
tears as I wrote it. Yet it was not written to make you grieve, 
but to make you see how abundantly my love overflows towards 
you. 


15. Kal radry T wenorbjoe. Placed first with great em- 
phasis. It looks back to vv. 13, 14, and repeats the edxifw 
in a more confident form. With the dative comp. those in 
I Cor. viii. 7; Gal. vi. 12; Rom. xi. 31. The noun is late 
Greek (Hatch, Biblical Greek, p. 13), and occurs in LXX only 
once, in Rabshakeh’s taunt, 2 Kings xviii. 19. In N.T., no one 
uses it but St Paul; four times in 2 Cor. (here, iii. 4, viii. 22, 
x. 2), and Eph. iii. 12; Phil. iii. 4. He is also fond of wéroBa 
and zeroi)ós, which are rare elsewhere in N.T. He has glanced 
at the Last Day when all secrets shall be revealed, and his con- 
fidence in the Corinthians and in his own sincerity is unshaken. 
He is not conscious of any reason why he should have felt 
shy of paying them a visit. Their salvation is the only thing 
which he has tried to gain: nihil aliud vestrum quaesivimus, quam 
salutem (Pseudo-Primasius). 

The changes from 1 pers. plur. to 1 pers. sing. and vice versa 
are here very rapid: ypád$ouev . .. éAmifw (13), spé (14), 
éBovAcunvy (15) Such things are found in secular corre- 
spondence. Bachmann quotes a letter from Dinon, an official 
personage, to Harimuthes (Hibeh Pap. 44); éypdyapév oc 
mpórepoy . . . Spavres 0€ ce xatapvOpowra winy deity koi viv 
émuoretAai oot . . . ámrógTeXov TPOS pas. 

éBoudduny Tpórepor mpds pâs bety. ‘I was wishing to come 
first to you,’ 4e. before going to Macedonia. He is speaking of 
the time before his relations with the Corinthians became so 
strained ; when he was on as good terms with them as he is now, 
he had this desire. Authorities vary as to the position of 
aporepov, but the above order is almost certainly right, and 
almost certainly it is to be taken with ¢A@ety rather than 
éBovAópv : it deprives it of force to translate ‘I was formerly 
desiring.' * And «pórepov does not mean ‘sooner than I was 

* K. Lake thinks that, in the ‘ Koine’ Greek spórepor is more commonly 
used in the sense of ‘originally,’ with no comparative sense beyond that 
involved in a contrast between past and present, than in the more classical 
significance ; and he holds that this is ‘* almost indisputably its meaning in 


all the ten passages in which it is found in the N.T.” (74e Earlier Epp. of 
St Paul, p. 226). 
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able to come,’ but ‘before going to Macedonia.’ It is un- 
certain whether he communicated to the Corinthians this desire 
to visit them twice; he does not say ‘I promised,’ or ‘I 
said,’ or ‘I wrote to you,’ but simply that at one time he was 
wishing to pay them a double visit, and no doubt intended to do 
this. He may be merely giving evidence of his devotion to 
them. He had promised one visit (see on 1 Cor. xvi. 6), but 
we do not know that he had promised two. He had been 
hindered more than once in paying an intended visit to the 
Thessalonians (x Thess. ii. 18), and often in paying one to the 
Romans (Rom. xv. 22, where rà woAAd means ‘these many 
times’). Bachmann contends for the view that in vv. 15-17 
St Paul is telling the Corinthians of a plan for visiting them of 
which they had hitherto known nothing (p. 66). For €BovAdpuyy, 
see Lightfoot on Philem. 13. 

Tva Seutépay xapàv ox'jre. We are again in uncertainty. To 
what does this ‘second joy’ refer? Various suggestions are 
made. The first long visit in which he converted the Corinthians 
was the first joy; the projected visit would be a second joy. 
Those who do not believe in a second visit, short and painful, 
can adopt this suggestion easily. Those who do believe in the 
painful visit must suppose that it does not count when xapá is 
under consideration. To make 1 Cor. the first joy or grace 
(Chrys., Atto) is very unsatisfactory. The best interpretation is 
that St Paul is referring to the two visits which he had wished 
to pay instead of only the one promised in 1 Cor. xvi. 5, the 
second of which would be a second joy to them. The objection 
that he has not yet mentioned two visits is not a serious one. 
He is dictating, he has the two visits in his mind, and he 
mentions them in the same breath. There is no difficulty, 
either, if xdpw be adopted as the right reading: the visit of an 
Apostle might confer some xdpiopa Tvevparwóv and be èv 
mÀnpwparı edrAoyias Xpwrroo (Rom. i. 11, xv. 29). 

wpórepor after éBovAóuy» (ABCDEFGM P r7, Latt. Syrr. Arm. 
Goth.) rather than after éA@etv (K, Copt., Thdrt.); N° omits. vpós Suds 
éA0ci» (N ABC M P, Arm., Chrys.) rather than dbeir wpós tu. (DE FG 
KL, Latt. Copt. Goth., Thdrt.) xapdy (NX? BL P, Thdrt.) is perhaps 
better than xáp» (R' ACDEFGK, Latt.). As in 3 Jn. 4, a copyist 
may have substituted a more spiritual word: in N.T., xdps is far more 
frequent than xapá. Chrys. adopts xápis, but explains it as xapá : Thdrt. 
adopts xapá, but explains it as human xápıs, which in N.T. is not pee 
although in the Ko) examples of xdpis=‘courtesy’ are found.  exfjre 


(N BC P, Thdrt.) rather than éyre(ADEFGKL): confusion between 
Z and E would be easy. 


16. xoi 8° Sudy .. . els T. 'lor9aiav. Both AV. and RV. 
are somewhat misleading, and neither marks the sequence of 
prepositions (els . . . mpos . . . eis) correctly. ‘Pass by you’ 
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may mean ‘go past without visiting you’; and ‘by you to pass’ 
may mean ‘to be sent on by you’; both of which are wrong. 
Translate, ‘Through you to pass on unto M., and again from M. 
to come to you, and by you to be set forward on my way unto 
Judaea.’ 


SeOciy (ABCD?EKL, Latt.) rather than dreA0ety (AD*F GP, 
Copt. Arm.). 


17. Toóro ody BouAópevos x... ‘With this, then, as my wish, 
did I at all show levity?’ The art. rj éAadpiq may be generic, 
but it possibly means *the levity with which you have charged 
me. "Vulg. has cum ergo hoc voluissem; but vellem would be 
right; and ‘levity’ is perhaps nearer to éAadpia than ‘fickleness.’ 
The word is found nowhere else in N.T. or LXX, and, like 
werolOnots, belongs to late Greek. Polybius uses dAadpós in an 
ethical sense of the unthinking multitude which needs to be kept 
in order by a religion of some kind (vi. lvi. 11). *"EAaópía 
does not mean change of mind; but rather the lightness of 
character of a man who has no mind, who makes a promise with- 
out any real intention of fulfilling it, or, if he does at the time 
intend to do so, forgets it almost as soon as itis made. St Paul's 
answer to this charge seems to be, that, while the Corinthians 
supposed him to be careless about them, he was all the time 
wishing and planning to visit them, if only he could do so 
without having to exercise severity” (Kennedy, Zhe Second and 
Third Epistles to the Corinthians, p. 36; cf. p. xxv). Bachmann 
takes a similar view (pp. 64-66). Cf. v. 23. Other charges are 
answered iii. 5, iv. 2. 

The pare here, as elsewhere (xii. 18), anticipates a negative 
answer. ‘Of course he was not exhibiting levity when he acted 
in this manner.’ The AV. spoils Jn. iv. 29 by not observing 
this. The dpa after an interrogative particle points to some 
antecedent statement, ‘Did I in that case?’ num igitur? It is 
frequent in the Synoptists (Mt. xviii. 1, xix. 25, 27, xxiv. 45, etc.), 
but is not found elsewhere in Paul, fond as he is of argumentative 
questions. ‘Was then my intention so flimsy and fleeting, that 
I did not care whether I acted upon it or not?’ 

4 & Boudedopar. The change from the aorist (éxpyodpyv), of 
what took place on a particular occasion, to the pres. (fovAev- 
opat), of what is habitual, must not be overlooked. ‘Or the 
things which I (at any time) purpose, do I (always) purpose them 
in accordance with (the fitful fancies of) my lower nature (v. 12), 
without reference to reason or spirit?! The second question is 
far more comprehensive than the first; it covers his life as a 
whole. 

iva jj wap époi. In late Greek the distinction between tya 
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and gore becomes somewhat blurred, and the idea of purpose 
can scarcely be included here (Blass, § 69. 3); see on rz Jn. i. 9. 
But J. H. Moulton (p. 210) takes tva here as final; “ Paul is 
disclaiming the mundane virtue of unsettled convictions, which 
aims at saying yes and no in one breath." So also Beet. The 
exact meaning of what follows is uncertain. The art. rò Nai val 
and ro Od oi, like the art. in rj éAadpig, may be either generic or 
‘that with which you charge me.’ "The repetition gives emphasis. 
The charge which he is rebutting is probably that of blowing hot 
and cold with the same breath, and always having retraction of 
what he says in reserve. Others make the charge to be one of 
inflexibility, of never modifying when he has once said ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No’; but it is difficult to get this out of the Greek, and it does 
not fit the facts. It was his change of plans that had brought 
him into disrepute. The Greek has to be altered in order to 
get the meaning ‘that with me No should be Yes, and Yes No’; 
for there is no such reading. It is, of course, impossible that 
St Paul is alluding to Mt. v. 37, for that Gospel was not yet 
written; but he may be alluding to some tradition, or even 
written record, of our Lord's words which was known to him. 
Yet the difference between the way in which Nai vai, Od ov is 
used in the Saying and in this passage is so considerable that 
allusion is not very probable. See J. B. Mayor on Jas. v. 12, 
p. 155, and Plummer on Mt. v. 37, p. 84. For xarà odpxa, see 
v. 16, x. 2, xi. 18; Rom. viii. 4, 12, 13; Jn. viii. 15: it means 
*on external grounds, such as expediency, likes and dislikes, 
without internal principle. St Paul contends that, though his 
plans changed, yet his principles did not ; he was always loyal to 
the Gospel and to his converts. 


BovAóuevos (NABCFGP, Vulg. Copt.) rather than fovAevóueros 
(DEK, g Syrr. Arm. Aeth. Goth.) or BovAeveóueros (L). Note that G 
supports ov. and g BovAev. 


18. mords 86 ó Oeds Sr xr.. There is doubt whether this 
is an adjuration or not. In favour of its being an adjuration 
(Genevan, AV., RV.) is the fact that *as God is faithful? makes 
excellent sense, and that it seems to be analogous to such 
expressions as (à €yo, ór. (Rom. xiv. 11 from Is. xlv. 23, where 
LXX has xar épyavro? éuviw), (5j Kúpios ore (1 Sam. xx. 3; 2 Sam. 
ii. 27, xii. 5 ; etc.). Bousset and Lietzmann adopt the rendering, 
Bei Gottes Treue. But there is much to be said against this 
interpretation. The formula, riords 6 @eds, is used elsewhere by 
St Paul in places where it is not an adjuration (1 Cor. i. 9, x. 13; 
cf. 1 Thess. v. 24; 2 Thess. iii. 3). In adjurations and solemn 
asseverations he uses forms which are quite different ; e.g. uáprvpa 
T. Ocòv erexadotpuat (V. 3), Meds pdprus (1 Thess. ii. 5, 10), páprus 
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yáe pov €orw ô @eds (Rom. i. 9), páprvs ydp pov 6 @eds (Phil. i. 8), 
6 Beds oldey (xi. 11), 6 €. «ai waryp T. . Kupiov 'Iyco0 oldev Ste ob 
pevdopat (xi. 31), ov évdmiov T. «o? Sri où peóðopa (Gal. i. 20), 
Siapapripopat évumov T. @eod (1 Tim. v. 21; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 14, 
iv. 1), mapayyéAAo coe évómiov v. Oeod (1 Tim. vi. 13). Wiclif, 
Tyndale and Cranmer follow the Vulgate (Fidelis autem Deus) in 
not making this an adjuration. Schmiedel has, Zreuer Burge 
ist Gott. 

This use of murros as a special attribute of God is frequent in 
N.T. and LXX (e.g. 2 Tim. ii. 13; Heb. x. 23, xi. 1j Deut. 
vii 9; Is. xlix. 7); cf. mords Kúpos ois dyarüciw abrov, and 
motòs ô Kúpios év mâr: rois Kpipacty avrov (Ps. Sol. xiv. 1, xvii. 
12). Asin Jn. ii. 18, ix. 17, ór.- 'in that’; ‘God is faithful in 
that our word toward you is (not ‘was,’ AV.) not a wavering 
between Yes and No. "They have his letters, they have in their 
minds what he and others taught them, and there is no incon- 
sistency or insincerity in the Gospel which they possess; it isa 
reflexion of the faithfulness of God. Chrys. paraphrases, ‘ Mis- 
trust not what is from God, for what is from God cannot be 
untrue.’ The argument is one from “ethical congruity.” God 
is faithful sa the fact that the Gospel which is proclaimed by His 
messengers is not a Gospel of duplicity, full of misleading state- 
ments and of promises which are not fulfilled. 


oix Eorw (N* ABC D* FGP 17, Latt. Copt. Goth. Arm.) rather than 
oùk éyévero (NF D?aad3 EK L, Syrr. Aeth.), which is assimilation to v. 19. 


19. ó tod Oeo yàp vids. The usual order would be 6 yàp 
vios T. €. The transfer of ydp from the second to the fourth 
place throws great emphasis on v. «ov and marks the con- 
nexion with what precedes. ‘For it is this faithful God's Son.’ 
Comp. the position of pév in x. 1, and of ody in 1 Cor. viii. 4, 
where, as here, some MSS. put the particle back to the usual 
place. Winer, p. 699; Blass, § 8o. 4. ‘That 6 mords @eds 
should have a Son who was Yes and No would bea monstrous 
contradiction, and it is His Son who is the subject of o Adyos 
Juv. 'Avri roð kgpvyparos avrov knpvrrOpevoy. TéÜeue (Thdrt.) 
His title is given with solemn fulness. The full expression, 6 
vids ToU @eod, is used by St Paul in only two other places, Gal. 
ii. 20, Eph. iv. 13 (in Rom. i. 4, vids @eod), in both of which 
there is an emphatic change of titles from ‘Christ’ to ‘the Son 
of God.’ See J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, pp. 100, 183. The 
rareness of use may be accidental, for St Paul often refers to 
Christ as the ‘Son’ (1 Cor. i. 9, xv. 28; 1 Thess. i. 10; Gal. i. 
16, iv. 4, 6; Rom. íi. 3, 9, v. 10, viii. 3, 29, 32; Col. i. 13), he. 
in all groups, excepting the Pastorals. St Paul's usage has to be 
compared with the evidence of papyri and inscriptions, in which 
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Geod vids, or in Latin inscriptions divi filius, is frequently used of 
Augustus. In a votive inscription from Magnesia on the 
Menander, now at Pergamum, for Nero between his adoption 
by Claudius and his accession (A.D. 50-54), Nero is called “the 
son of the greatest of the gods, Tib. Claudius," róv vióv To) 
peyiorov 0cov TuSep(ov KAavdiov. Deissmann gives an illustration 
of it, Light from Anc. East, p. 351; see also Bible Studies, p. 166. 
Hence two opposite suggestions. St Paul used viós @eov 
rarely, because its evil associations would cause it to be mis- 
understood by converts from heathenism. He uses it, and the 
still stronger 4 vids roð Oeod, and frequently uses vids of Christ's 
relationship to God, because he wished to point out that there 
was only one Son to whom the title rightly belonged. See 
Milligan, Thessalonians, p. lxvi; F. H. Stead, Expositor, 3rd 
series, 1888, vii. pp. 386-395. The full title is found Heb. iv. 
14, Vi. 6, vii. 3, X. 29, and very often in 1 Jn. See on r Jn. 
i. 3; also Swete, Apost. Creed, pp. 24f.; Menzies, 2 Corinthians, 
. lii. 

E ó dy Spiv Be ġpûv xnpuxGeis. The verb is very frequent in 
Paul (all four groups) of preaching Christ and the Gospel (iv. 5, 
xi 4; 1 Cor. i. 23, xv. 12; Phil. i 15; 1 Tim. iii. 16; etc.). 
The Apostle places the two related pronouns in close proximity, 
bound together in one expression between the article and the 
participle; the Christ *who was preached among you by our 
instrumentality’ (Sa not óró). He is not claiming what belon 

to ó atédvwy @eds. He and his colleagues are only 9«í£xovoc de 
dv érurrevoare: see on 1 Cor. i. 5 6. This &¢ is also used of 
Christ (vv. 5, 20, iii. 4, etc.), and therefore is no evidence that 
St Paul regarded himself as a mere machine; but he is not the 
supreme worker. Here he is appealing to the probability that 
there is moral resemblance between master and servant. The 
Son of the God who cannot lie is one who may be trusted and 
has proved to be trustworthy. "Therefore the message which 
His ministers bring—6 Aóyos 7v ó mpós bpás—is likely to be 
trustworthy. On St Paul's use of 6 Aóyos, often with a genitive 
following,—rovd @eov, roð Kvpíov, ris dAnGelas, and (v. 19) ras 
xaraAAayüs,—see Harnack, Zhe Constitution and Law of the 
Church, pp. 339-343. It is clear from v. 20 that ‘the Son of 
God, Jesus Christ,’ does not mean ‘the doctrine about Jesus 
Christ, The meaning of v. 19 is not doubtful. The Apostle 
reminds the Corinthians of the way in which he and his colleagues 
proclaimed Christ among them at first. To make it quite clear 
what is meant by ‘ proclaimed by us,’ he names the missionaries. 
Paul and Silvanus were working together in Corinth for a time 
before Timothy, who had been left behind at Beroea and had 
afterwards been sent to Thessalonica, joined them. All three 
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are associated in writing r and 2 Thess.* Chrys. may be 
right in suggesting that the appeal to the preaching by three 
different agents is given as a guarantee for consistency. Calvin 
suggests that these three had been specially maligned by the 
Apostle's opponents. More probably St Paul is simply re- 
calling the time when all three were working happily together.t 
He does not mention Apollos, who came later, after St Paul had 
left. 

We may safely assume that the Silvanus of the Pauline 
Epistles and of x Pet. v. 12 and the Silas of Acts may be 
identified, and that the proposal to identify him with St Luke 
is to be rejected. See Bigg, St Peter and St Jude, pp. 85, 
86, art. ‘Silas’ in Hastings’ DB. iv., art. ‘Acts’ in Smith, DB., 
2nd ed. We know very little about him after his work in 
Corinth. 

oók éyévero Nai xai OU, dAAd Nai èv aùr ydyovey. ‘The Son 
of God, who was proclaimed by us among you, did not prove 
to be Yes and No, but in Him Yes has proved true.’ The 
Corinthians’ experience of Him had shown that He was a Son 
who faithfully fulfilled the promises of His faithful Father.t{ 
The change to the perfect (yéyovey) marks the permanent 
result: comp. the change from éxrícÓm to ékriora (Col. i. 
16). For this use of ytverOar, comp. ywéoÜo ô Beds àXnÜijs 
(Rom. iii. 4), ‘prove to be,’ ‘be seen to be^ "Ev aùrẹ means 
‘in Christ.’ 

ó ToU Oeod yáp (N A B C P) rather than ô yàp ro? Geod (DE FGKL; 

F G omit 700) ; correction to more usual order. Xprords 'Inoois ( 

may be right, but "Ino. Xp. is powerfully supported (NBDEFGK 
Vulg.) 17 omits Xpwrós. See critical note on v. I. DEFG 
Zu NBaro0 for ZiXovarot, but f g have Sz/vasnwum. 


20. Scat yàp éwayyeNiat Oeo. This is an independent clause, 
‘For how many soever are the promises of God’; it is not 
(as AV.) the subject, of which the next clause is the predicate, 
which obscures the meaning. With év air@ rò Nat we may 
understand »yíverac from v. 19: ‘For of all the promises of God, 
however many they may be, in Him is found the fulfilment’: 
éy avrg again means ‘in Christ,’ who sums up the historical 
development of Divine revelation. By ‘the promises’ are meant 
those which were made to the Jews, and through them to man- 


* On the supposed influence of Silas on St Paul's movements, see Redlich, 
S. Paul and his Companions, pp. 66, 82-84, 272. 

t On the striking coincidence between this passage and Acts, see 
Knowling on Acts xviii. 5, and Paley, Zorae Paulinae, iv. and viii. 

f That St Paul is here opposing Judaizing teachers, who preached a 
different Jesus, and that he names Silvanus and Timothy in order to exclude 
the Judaizers, is an unnecessary hypothesis. — 
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kind, with reference to the coming of the Messiah (Rom. ix. 4, 
xv. 8; Gal. iii 14). The word is frequent in N.T., but is hardly 
ever used of anything else but Divine promises, for which it is 
the constant expression. It implies that what is promised by 
God is freely offered, it is not an engagement extracted by 
negotiation. See Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 14. The word is rare in 
LXX, and there it has no such special meaning. In Eph. i. 13, 
iii. 6, the Gentiles are said to share in the promise through 
Christ. What is said here is that to all God's promises Christ 
is the never-failing Yes, the Yes that assures, confirms, and 
fulfils. 

8d kai 8e adro rò 'Apyfv. ‘Wherefore also through Him 
is the Amen.’ This doubtless refers to the Amen in public 
worship (Deut. xxvii. 15 f.; Neh. v. 13, viii. 6; Ps. xli. 14) which 
the Church had taken over from the Synagogue: see on 1 Cor. 
xiv. 16. This does not imply that ‘Amen through our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ was already the usual formula for closing each 
prayer in public worship. About the response of ‘Amen’ by 
the congregation there is ample evidence, and in this way the 
Corinthian converts had again and again given their adhesion to 
the teaching of St Paul and his colleagues. Their saying, ‘ Jesus 
is Lord’ (1 Cor. xii. 3), was of a similar character. The article, 
To 'Apysv, means ‘the customary Amen,’ and èstri, or possibly 
yivera4, is to be understood. Calvin erroneously makes the 
clause a wish ; quare et per ipsum sit Amen Deo ad gloriam per nos. 
The reading, xai éy atr@, followed in AV., makes the Apv a- 
repetition of the Nai, like ‘ Abba, Father,’ which is weak. The- 
clause is not a mere amplification of the first part of the verse, 
but a deduction from it. The fact that in Rev. iii. 14 Christ is 
called ó "Apyv, 5 Máprvs 6 mods, probably helped to cause the 
corruption of the text. 

TQ GG pds Sófar $e fjuày. These words belong to rò "Apyy ` 
exclusively, to the saying of Amen by the Corinthians in public 
worship, not to the first half of the verse; and rà €«Q is placed 


first with emphasis. It is to God, for His glory, that this assent: 


by the congregation is given. In 1 Cor. x. 31 we have eis óófav 
@eov. For the history of the word Sofa, see Milligan on 1 Thess. 
ii. 12; Parry, S£ James, pp. 36f.; Hastings, DCG. i. pp. 648f. 
The &¢ $uàv repeats the 9v uv of v. 19: ‘all this comes to pass 
nostro ministerio, through our preaching of Christ to you.’ It is 
the Corinthians who are inconsistent if, in the face of their own 
public asseveration, they tax their teachers with inconsistency. 
Others understand 8’ 2uày as meaning that the ‘ Amen’ is said by 
the Apostle and his colleagues as the spokesmen of the congre- 
gation; which weakens the argument. Still farther from the 
Apostle’s meaning is the corrupt reading which omits &' and 
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makes yar the genitive after mpos dofav, ‘to our glory.’ There 
is no xavxnots Hwy (v. 12) here: he is answering the charge of 
levity. People who cause glory to be given to God for His 
faithfulness are not likely to be unfaithful. 

&d kal 8¢ abroü (N A BCF G OP 17, 37, Latt. Copt. Goth. Arm.) rather 
than xal 3¢ atro (D* d e Ambrst.) or xal év abro (D? 8 9E K L, Chrys. 
Thdrt.). mpòs 6ó£a» QV jp (N ABD E F GK P) rather than rpòs óófar 
jua» (C LO, ad gloriam nostram f Vulg.). The addition of dicimus after 
ad gloriam nostram in some Latin writers is a gloss without authority in any 
Greek text. 


21. 6 84 BeBacàv pâs odv Spiv els Xprordv kal xpioag pas 
Oeós. It is better to take this as a complete sentence of which 
«ós is the predicate than to make it the subject of a long 
sentence of which v. 22 is the predicate. It is doubtful whether 
civ piv is to be carried on to the second yas and to the yas 
and pov in v. 22: the fact that yas is repeated while ev piv 
is not, is rather against the carrying on, but is by no means 
decisive. The change of tense from present to aorist does not 
affect this question. Both teachers and taught are included in 
yeas ov yw: the following ?&às and uv may mean the 
officials only, and the anointing and sealing may refer to their 
being ‘ separated ’ (Acts xiii. 2) for ministerial work. The “ ypfoas 
is evidently suggested by Xprordy, and it is implied that the 
Apostle and his colleagues shared the unction with which Christ 
was anointed, Ze. the power of the Spirit. In rz Jn. ii. 20, 27 
this is extended to all believers ” (Swete, Zhe Holy Spirit in the 
N.T., p. 385). Elsewhere in the same work Swete takes Ais 
passage as applying to all believers (pp. 193, 220, 232); see 
especially p. 298, “The Epistles of the N.T., which are silent 
about the fact of the Lord's Baptism (except the allusions in 
I Tim. iii. 16; 1 Jn. v. 6), as they are about most of the other 
facts of the Go$pel history, speak freely of the anointing received 
by all Christians from the Holy One, £e. the ascended Christ 
(2 Cor. i. 21; 1 Jn. ii. 20, 27).” This agrees with Neander's 
view ; Es ist dies die Weihe des allgemeinen Priesterthums. If we 
confine xpicas and edpaywápevos to the teachers, then the 
aorists refer to the time when they were set apart for missionary 
work. If we regard all Christians as included in the 74àás, then 
the aorists refer to their conversion and baptism. In either case, 
the change of tense indicates that God continually establishes 
those whom He once for all consecrated to Himself. 'The 
xpiaas does not imply any actual ceremony of unction: the 
anointing is with the Spirit; and in order to bring out the 
connexion between Xpwróv and xpícas, the former might be 
translated ‘the Anointed.’ ‘But He who confirmeth us and you 
also unto the Anointed and who anointed us is God? We must. 
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keep in mind that St Paul is dictating and not always adhering 
to the form of sentence which he originally had in his mind. 
‘Who confirmeth us’ is another blow at the charge of levity; it 
indicates that the relationship established between us and Christ 
cannot be impugned; there is no flaw in it, and it is legally 
indestructible. See Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 109; in 
papyri Beßarwrýp is often used of a ‘surety.’ 

fp&ás ody piv. The cvv ópiy is a conciliatory addition, like 
xai opes yov in vt. 14. In this permanent PeBaiwors the 
Corinthians share equally with their teachers, and this is a strong 
guarantee for the sincerity ofthe latter. ‘It is absurd to suppose 
that we who remain united with you in such a relationship treat 
you with levity’ The addition of éopévy d\AnAwv péAy in Eph. 
iv. 25 is similar; joint membership in the same body conduces 
to truthfulness. 

els Xpiorév. ‘In relation to Christ,’ ô pù ¿ôv 7]nás wapacade- 
eofox (Chrys.) This is another security against levity and 
caprice. One is tempted to translate, ‘info the Anointed so as 
to abide /5 Him’; but the present participle is against this. 
‘They entered into Christ as members of His Body when they 
became Christians, and God is continually confirming them 
in that relationship. The ‘fz Christ’ of AV. and RV. is right; 
cf. Col. ii. 7. 

xai xpicas ġpâs. If ody duty is not carried on, this refers to 
the consecration of the Apostle and others for missionary work. 
But all Christians receive unction from God (see on 1 Jn. ii. 
20, 27), and we cannot with any certainty restrict the xpioas to 
the officials. The mention of Xpyrróv has suggested xpicas, but 
there is probably no direct reference to the anointing of Christ 
at His Mission to bring the good tidings (Lk. iv. 18; Acts iv. 27, 
x. 38; cf. Jn. x. 36). Heb. i. 9 should not be quoted in this 
connexion, for there the glorified Son is anointed with the oil of 
gladness at the completion of His work, not with power at the 
beginning of it (Lk. iv. 14).* 

For huês cà» bpi», which is overwhelmingly attested, C and the Harlean 
Syriac with a few cursives have dyads c)» uiv. The scribe of B perhaps 
had the same reading ; he has written uds ody Up», with byas after xploas. 

For xploas Vulg. has gui unxit. Cornely points out that ungere in 
N.T. is used to translate four different Greek words ; åàelġe (Mt. vi. 17; 
Mk. vi. 13, xvi. 1 ; Lk. vii. 38, 46; Jn. xi. 2, xii. 3; Jas. v. 14), uvplfew 
(Mk. xiv. 8), ércxplew (Jn. ix. 11), and xplew (Lk. iv. 18; Acts iv. 27, 
x. 38; 2 Cor. i. 21; Heb. i. 9). The first three words are always 
used in the literal sense, while the last is nowhere so used; xplew is 
always symbolical, as also is yploua (1 Jn. ii. 20, 27). In LXX, 
xplew is very frequent, and almost always in the literal sense. 


* An allusion to the rubbing of athletes with oil before gymnastic contests 
is not probable. 
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22. 6 kal oppaytodpevos pas. The ó is omitted in important 
authorities, but is probably genuine. Deissmann (Bid/e Studies, 
pp. 108f.) has thrown much light on both odpay:odpevos and 
éppaBàva. Sealing is mentioned in O.T. in the literal sense as 
a security against secret opening (Dan. vi. 17) and as a substitute 
for signature (1 Kings xxi. 8); and in a figurative sense (Deut. 
xxxii. 34 ; Job xiv. 17, xxxiii. 16, xxxvii. 7; Is. viii. 16). But 
the papyri show that sealing had a very extended and important 
use in the East, especially for legal purposes, to give validity to 
documents, to guarantee the genuineness of articles, and that 
sacks and chests convey the specified amount, etc. The mean- 
ing here may be that, in confirmation of a covenant, God sealed 
us as His own (mid.) and attested our value (see J. A. Robinson 
on Eph. i. 13, 14, and Swete on Rev. vii. 2). ‘He not only 
anointed us, but also (xa) sealed us and gave us’; this is a 
further security. The first xal does not anticipate the second, 
‘doth sealed us and gave’ ; it introduces a fresh argument. We 
need not suppose that St Paul is referring to supernatural spiritual 
gifts as signs of an Apostle. An allusion to rites for initiation 
into certain mysteries is perhaps possible; but it is more 
probable that an allusion to Christian baptism is meant, a rite 
for which at a later period the metaphor of ‘sealing’ was often 
used. The aorists point to some definite occasion. See on 
Rom. iv. 11, xv. 28. 

T)v dppaBava ToU Tvejparos. Lightfoot has a full note on the 
strange word áppafov, Notes on the Epistles of St Paul, pp. 
323f.; see also Ellicott on Eph. i. 14. It may be Phoenician. 
Cf. the Scotch ‘arles’ and the German Ange/d or Handgeld. It 
is more than a pledge (Pignus, évéxupov); it is puxpóv re pépos 
ToU Távros (Thdrt.), an instalment, i.e. delivery of a small portion, 
whether of money or goods, as an earnest that the remainder 
would be delivered later. Comp. the use of årapxý in Rom. 
vii. 23. In v. § the expression occurs again. Papyri show 
that the áppafjov was sometimes a considerable portion of the 
total, and that, if the buyer failed to deliver the remainder, he lost 
his áppafóv ; on the other hand, if the seller failed to fulfil his 
side of the bargain, he had to pay twice the amount of the 
dppaBuv plus interest on it. The genitive is one of apposition ; 
the Spirit is the earnest, the earnest of eternal life; guantum 
ergo praemium est, cujus tanta est arrka/ id est gratia Spiritus 
(Pseudo-Primasius) The Spirit is the anointing, the sealing, 
and the first instalment of eternal life; and the three metaphors 
are perhaps meant to form a climax. The incidental, and 
probably unintentional, suggestion of Trinitarian doctrine is note- 
worthy. God confirms both teachers and taught to Christ ; asa 
security He gave His Spirit. See on xiii. 14, on 1 Cor. xii. 4-6, 
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and comp. Eph. iv. 4-6; also Clem. Rom. Cor. xlvi 3, lviii. 2. 
In the last two passages, as here, we have the order, God, 
Christ, Spirit; in the other passages the order varies, and some- 
times Christ or the Spirit is mentioned first. In the Apostolic 
age there was evidently a pervading thought that in some sense 
the Divine Essence is threefold. 

dy rats xapdiats pay. ‘Our hearts are the sphere sa which 
the gift of the Spirit is displayed’; cf. êv rats éxxAnoiats, èv TG 
evayyeAt (vii 1, 16), and especially éxxéxvra: év rais Kapdiars 
uov (Rom. v. 5). 

ô kal ofpay. (N? B C? D EL O) rather than xal 6 odpay. (F G, Latt.), or 
kal epay. (R* AC* K P). 

Jerome notes that the Latin version has pignus here and v. 5, instead 
of arrabo (or arrha). | Pignus évéxvpor (Deut. xxiv. 10-13), a word not 
found in N.T. Nevertheless, in the Vulgate, Jerome has left ?2erz:ws in 
both passages. This is one of many pieces of evidence that Jerome's 
revision of the Epistles was very perfunctory. Augustine also points out 
the inaccuracy of pignus as a translation; Melius dicilur arrha guam 
pignus ; Aaec enim duo similia videntur inter se, sed tamen habent aliquam 
differentiam non negligendam (Serm. 378). In LXX dppaBor occurs Gen. 
xxxviii. 18-20, and there it means pignus, a pledge, and not an instalment. 


McFadyen takes this paragraph (15-22) as evidence of “the 
heights upon which Paul was habitually living." He repels a 
charge of insincerity by showing how impossible it must be for a 
minister of Christ, the eternal affirmation of all God's promises, 
to be insincere. “Fora moment he loses sight of himself and 
his pain in the contemplation of Christ as the Everlasting 
Yea . . . the finished realization of the divine purpose." 

Here the chapter ought to have ended; or still better at 
v. I4. The next two verses (23, 24) are closely connected with 
il, 1-4. See on r Cor. xi. 1. 


23. 'Eyó $£ With great emphasis. He returns to his own 
individual case, in which Silvanus and Timothy are not included. 
Having shown how antecedently improbable it is that a minister of 
Christ should be guilty of levity and faithlessness, he now tells 
the Corinthians the actual reason why he changed his plans. It 
was not out of caprice, nor out of cowardice (xiii. 10; 1 Cor. 
iv. 18, 19), nor simply for his own convenience ; it was out of 
consideration to them. The dé marks the relation between the 
Apostle's attitude and what has just been stated respecting God. 
* He who continually confirms us is the faithful God ; but Z call 
Him as a witness, etc.’ These strong appeals (v. 18, iii. 1, iv. 2, 
V. 11) are evoked by his opponents’ charges of untrustworthiness 
and timidity. 

pdprupa tov Oeóv émucaloüpac ent v. ép uy. ‘J call God 
for a witness upon my soul’; we might render ‘I call £&is God,’ 
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‘the God whom I have just described.’ ‘He knows every 
corner of the soul and all its secrets; the most subtle deceit 
would not escape Him ; and I should at once be convicted if I 
were lying.’ The rendering ‘ against my soul’ is possible (see 
on Lk. ix. 5, and cf. Acts xiii. 51); in which case the idea is 
that, if he is lying, his soul, the seat of his physical life (Rom. ii. 
9), will pay the penalty. "Vulg. has in animam meam, Aug. super 
animam meam. In one of his letters (Æp. 157), Augustine says 
that many people do not know what constitutes swearing. "They 
think that if they do not say * Per Deum,’ but use expressions 
which are found in St Paul, they are quite safe. They say 
Testis est Deus (Rom. i. 9; Phil. i. 8), Scit Deus (2 Cor. xii. 2), 
Testem invoco Deum super animam meam (i. 23), without think- 
ing. ‘There is no sin in swearing to what is true; but swearing 
falsely is a very grievous sin, and those who swear frequently are 
likely to fall into it. Non ideo, quia in suis epistolis juravit 
Apostolus, vir in veritate firmissimus, ludus nobis debet esse 
"ratio. 

Calling Heaven to witness is freq. in literature from Homer 
onwards. Hector proposes to Achilles that each shall offer to 
the other the witness of his own gods as a guarantee of good 
faith (Z. xxii. 254); 

GAN’ dye epo Ü«obs emdipefa’ rol yàp dpwrrot 
pdprupa docovrat kal èriokorot áppovidoy. 

Still closer to the present passage we have róv re Ilatava, 
éxexadovpevos paprupa ry Acyopevwy áXnÜcias wép (Plato, Laws, 
ii. 644 C); émexarctobar Ücovs xadopay ra yıiyvópeva (Xen. Hell. 
Il. iii. 55); in all which cases the mid. indicates that Heaven 
is invoked as a witness on one's own side.* Harveius combines 
the ideas of ‘son my soul to search it’ and ‘ against my soul to 
condemn it’; Deum invoco in animam meam, ut ipse tnspiciat, 
si perum dico, et testis mihi sit —si autem mentiar, puniat. 

WeSdpnevos pôv. Emphatic; ‘it was in order to spare you.’ 

vity was not the cause, but consideration for them ; he did 
not wish to come èv Aa8dw to punish offenders (see on x Cor. iv. 
21, vii. 28), so he gave them time to come to a better mind. In 
this he was not shirking a painful duty. If they had not yielded 
to his severe letter and to Titus, he would have come in all 
sharpness (xiii. ro). Delay was a gain to both sides, but it was 
not prompted by timidity or copia capxexy (v. 12). 

oókér. FAGov eis Képww8ov. ‘I came not any more to Corinth.’ 
The Greek cannot mean ‘I came not as yet’ (AV.), and can 
hardly mean ‘I forbare tocome’(RV.). Comp. ovxért yrydoxopev 
(v. 16), ovxére nrò watdaywydy éopey (Gal. iii. 25), and with past 

* The expression is Greek rather than Hebrew. In LXX we have pdprus 
kúpos (1 Sam. xii. 5, 6, xx. 23, 42), but not this phrase. 
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tenses, oüx eldey aùròv oùxéri (Acts viii. 39), oùxére aŭrò éAxvaat 
toxvoy (Jn. xxi. 6). ‘I came not any more,’ or ‘I came not 
again,’ harmonizes so well with the theory of a second and pain- 
ful visit to Corinth, even if it does not actually imply it, that those 
who reject the theory prefer some other manner of translation, 
as that in RV. See on z Corinthians, pp. xxi-xxiv, for argu- 
ments in support of the theory, and pp. xxxi-xxxiii for arguments 
against it. 

The theory that 2 Cor. x.-xiii. is part of the severe letter 
written between 1 Cor. and 2 Cor. i-ix. is strongly confirmed 
by this verse. In xiii. 2 he writes, ‘If I come again I will not 
spare’; here he writes, * To spare you I came not any more to 
Corinth.’ This parallel combined with those between xiii. 1o 
and ii 3, and between x. 6 and ii. 9, make a strong case. “It 
seems difficult to deny that St Paul, in each case, is referring 
to the same thing, —in the passage from x.-xiii in the present 
tense, and in that from i-ix in the past” (K. Lake, Zhe 
Earlier Epp. of St Paul, p. 160). See also Kennedy, Second and 
Third Corinthians, pp. 79 f.; G. H. Rendall, p. 55. 


24. Epanorthosis. At once the thought strikes the Apostle 
that what he has just said may be misunderstood, especially by 
the emotional Corinthians, who are so jealous of their own 
independence. The power to spare implies the power to punish, 
and this seems to imply a claim to control everything. He 
hastens to assure them that he makes no such claim. This 
nervous anxiety about seeming to presume is so unlike the tone 
of x.-xiii that it is difficult to think that both belong to one and 
the same letter. 

obx Sn. Elliptical for où Aéyo rovro dr. The ellipse is very 
intelligible, and seems to have been in common use; iii. 5, 
vii. 9; Phil. iii. 12, iv. 17 ; 2 Thess. iii. 9; etc. Winer, p. 746. 
‘Not that’ is in common enough use in English. 

kuptedonev. He includes his colleagues once more; t. 23 is 
purely personal. And he is perhaps once more glancing at the 
rival teachers who did try to domineer and dictate as to what 
the Corinthians must accept (xi. 20). ‘Do not think that we 
are attempting anything of the kind. Our work is to awaken, to 
instruct, to entreat’ Non quia dominatur fidei vestrae (Vulg.); 
‘have dominion over’ (AV.), ‘have lordship over’ (RV.). ides 
non necessitatis sed voluntatis est, dominatus necessitatis causa est. 
Fides per dilectionem operatur (Gal. v. 6) non per dominium cogitur | 
(Herveius). Faith must be free. What power, asks Chrysos- 
tom, can make an unconvinced man believe? All you can do 
is to make him say that he believes. With regard to faith, 
Apostles are not tyrants but ministers and stewards (see on 1 Cor. 
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iv. 1); they labour to help their flocks, not to oppress them,* 
The construction is not quite certain. *Lord it over your faith 
is simple enough, but everywhere else in N.T. xvptevew has a 
gen. of the person (Rom. vi. 9, 14, vii. 1, xiv. 9; 1 Tim. vi. 15; 
Lk. xxii. 25), not of the thing, and here the meaning may be 
‘lord it over you,’ rìs misrews being added as an afterthought, 
either because he had been accused of undue pressure (see on 
I Cor. vii. 35, and comp. 2 Cor. x. 8, xiii. 10) in matters of faith, 
or because other teachers had used such pressure In LXX 
such expressions as kvprevew THs ÜaAdoas, rijs yis, rs olkovpévgs, 
are common enough (1 Es. iv. 15; Dan. ii. 39, iii. 2; etc.). 
Nevertheless, the position of jv is in favour of its dependence 
on xvpuevopev rather than on rs síereos, especially in contrast 
with rs xapas ùpðv. See critical note. Erasmus would supply 
fyexa. to govern TNS víoreus. 

ouvepyot spev. ‘So far from being tyrants we are fellow- 
workers ’—of course with the Corinthians. There is nothing in 
the context to suggest ‘with God’ or ‘with Christ’; in x Cor. 
iii. 9, «o9 is expressed ; in LXX the word is very rare; in N.T. 
usually of St Paul's colleagues. t 

THis xapas Ópàv. This comes rather as a surprise, for it forms 
no contrast with 77s mwicrews, which might have been repeated. 
‘We do not force a creed upon you, but we help you in your 
quest of one.’ But, as he goes on to state, they no longer need 
such help, for they have found the truth. Yet they have not 
reached the full happiness which the Gospel can give them 
(Gal. v. 22); their teachers can and do help them to greater yoy 
in believing. It is the xapa rijs wiorews (Phil. i. 25), the xapà xai 
cipin dv. TQ morevev (Rom. xv. 13) that they labour with their 
converts to produce.{ He mentions the xapá of the Gospel in 
contrast to the Avy which has to be mentioned (ii. 1) in con- 
nexion with his change of plans. See Chadwick, Zhe Pastoral 
Teaching of St Paul, p. 175. 

Tfj yàp tiore: éorjxare. Not ‘by faith’ (AV., RV.), nor ‘by 
your faith’ (RV. marg.), but * £s your faith.’ In that sphere the 
position of the Corinthians was correct and firm, and «xvupreve 
would have been altogether superfluous. It was not in their 
faith that they needed guidance and control, but it ought to 


* Fides enim prorsus ab hominum jugo soluta liberrimaque esse debet, says 
Calvin. He goes on to remark that, 1f any man had a right to have dominion 
in matters of faith, it would be St Paul; yet he disclaims it. Whence Calvin 
infers that the only rule of faith is Scripture. 

t St Paul uses cuvepyés eleven or twelve times, 1 Thess. iii. 2 being doubt- 
ful ; elsewhere only 3 Jn 8. 

t“ It is implied in this, that joy is the very end and element of the Chris- 
tian life, and that it is the minister's duty to be at war with all that restrains 
it, and to co-operate in all that leads to it” (Denney). 
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have more influence on theirlives. If the Gospel had its right 
effect among them, there would be no fear of Amy either for 
them or for him. Some take the words as meaning that it is by 
faith that Christians have a secure foothold ; but such a state- 
ment has no point here. St Paul is explaining why he has no 
wish to lord it over them as regards faith; it is because he is 
confident that they need nothing of the kind; their faith is 
sure. Could he afterwards, in the same letter, have written, 
‘Try your own selves whether ye be in the faith’ (xiii 5)? 
If that was written when they were disgracing the faith by 
rebellion, and ‘in your faith you stand firm’ was written after 
they had submitted, all becomes intelligible. 

With the dat. here comp. Tẹ cópart xai TQ wrvevpare (1 Cor. 
V. 34) and tats ppeciv (xiv. 20).  Papyri yield examples ; e.g. oix 
ép«vevy Tjj yevouévy peotreig, Bachmann would make it a dativus 
ethicus. For éoryxare, see 1 Cor. xv. 1. 


budy ras xicrews (NA BCKLO P) rather than v. síorews òm 
(D E F G), which is an unintelligent assimilation to ris xapás ùu». The 
difference of order has point. 


IL 1. Quisquis fuerit capitum divisor, fecit hic ineptam 
sectionem, says Calvin with justice. The connexion with what 
goes before is very close. The Apostle is continuing his answer 
to the charge of levity. He had changed his plans in order to 
spare them. Having stated what he did not mean when he 
spoke of sparing them (i. 24), he now explains what that expres- 
sion does mean. 

expo è épavrQ roro. It is not easy to decide whether àé 
or yáp is the right reading. External evidence seems to be 
somewhat in favour of àé, but yáp is more likely to have been 
changed to àé than vice versa, and yap makes a good connexion ; 
* [t was to spare you that I gave up the idea of another visit to 
Corinth, for I determined this for myself.’ But another yáp 
immediately after rj yàp riore éoryxate is unpleasing and some- 
what unlikely, and 9é makes quite a natural connexion, whether 
one renders it by ‘and’ or ‘but.’ ‘It was to spare you, 


but) as regards myself, etc.’ For éxpwa, see on 1 Cor. ii. 2 and 


vii. 37 ; in the latter passage we have, as here, roro pointing 
forward to what is coming. The verb at once excludes the idea 
of levity or caprice; he thought the matter over and came to a 
definite conclusion ; cf. v. 14; also Rom. xiv. r3, where we 
have exactly the same construction as here, xpivew with an 
anticipatory rovro, followed by rò uý with the infinite ; dAAa rotro 
xpivare uüÀ Xov, TÒ py TiÜévac rpdcxoppa TQ ddeAdw. In r Jn. 
rovro commonly refers to what follows (iii. 1, 8, iv. 3) ; soalso in 
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I Cor. (i. 12, vii. 29, xv. 50). 'Eguavro is dat. commodi rather 
than dat. ethicus, which would have been pos rather than 
èpavr®. It was chiefly for their sakes that he postponed his 
visit; but he came to the conclusion that for Ais own sake he 
had better not have the pain. AV., following the Vulg., status 
autem hoc ipsum apud me, has ‘But I determined this wiih my- 
self,’ which would require zap épavrQ or & épavrQ, a reading 
found in no text. And jsum is in the wrong place; we should 
have statui autem (or enim) mihi ipsi hoc.* 

TÒ ph mdédw dv Auwy mpds Spas Abet. There is little doubt 
that this 1s the right order of the words; see below. The trans- 
lation of them is disputed. Those who hold that xii 14 and 
xiii. 1 compel us to believe that St Paul had already paid two 
visits to Corinth, translate, * Not again in sorrow to come to 
you.’ ‘Again in sorrow’ is to be taken together and is emphatic 
by position. He has had to come once in sorrow ; and if he visited 
them on his way to Macedonia, he would have again to come in 
sorrow. This he decided not to do. The distressing visit 
cannot refer to the long stay during which he converted them; 
therefore there must have been a second visit, which was prob- 
ably short. See Introduction; also G. H. Rendall, p. 57. 
Among recent writers, “Is it not plain,” says K. Lake, “that 
this passage (ii. I-11) implies a recent visit which had ended so 
unpleasantly that St Paul had determined not to come back if he 
was likely to undergo similar experiences? " (Earlier Epp. p. 150). 

On the other hand, those who think that the silence of Acts 
and the difficulty of fixing a time for this second visit are fatal to 
the supposition that it took place, translate thus, *Not to come 
to you again (and this time) in sorrow,’ or, ‘Not at my second 
coming to come to you in sorrow.’ He had paid them one very 
happy visit, and he would not revisit them in circumstances 
which must make the second visit a sad one. There is no need 
to determine whether Avr means the sorrow which the Apostle 
must cause or that which he must feel: the context shows 
that he is thinking of both. 

The AV. has ‘heaviness’ for Avr here, with ‘sorrow’ in 
9. 3, ll. 7, vii. 10; Phil. ii. 27, etc. ; and ‘sorrow’ is used to 
translate other Greek words. Even the R.V. uses ‘sorrow’ for 
both Aéz7 (often) and ún, which in Rom. ix. 2 it renders ‘ pain.’ 


B 17, 37, Syr-Hark. Copt. support yáp: D®, Aeth. support re: almost 
all others support dé. T.R. with a few cursives reads mái» édOei év 
Ary Nearly all authorities have mái» év Avy pds Üuüs éMOeiv, but 
DEG, Syr. Pesh. have r. év A. éu8eiv wpds (pás. Copt. omits má» and 
has é\Oety wxpds duds év Xét. 


* The Vulg. varies much in the translation of xplyw: statuo, aestimo, 
judicio subjicio, and (most often) judicio. 
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2. el yàp éyà Auwd Spas x.rÀ. ‘For if Z (with emphasis) 
make you sorrowful, who then is he that maketh me glad, but he 
that is made sorrowful by me.’ ‘Sorry’ and ‘sorrowful’ (vi. 10) 
are not synonymous, and the latter is what is meant here: see 
on v. 5. The «aí makes the ris emphatic and thus adds force to 
the question, * Why, who is there to make me glad?’ Ja wo ist 
denn dann noch einer, der mich erfreute? So Bachmann. The 
answer to this question is ‘ No one, for the only people who can 
cheer me have been made sad by me.’ The «aí accepts the 
previous statement, and the question shows what a paradox it 
involves ; cf. v. 16; Mk. x. 26; Jn. ix. 36. See Winer, p. 545; 
Blass, $ 77. 6. The singular ô evdpaivwy, ó Avrovpevos, does not 
allude to any individual. The rhetorical ris is necessarily 
singular, and thus the community is spoken of as an individual. 
The point is delicately put. *You Corinthians are my fount of 
joy ; how could I be the one to wish to trouble with sorrow the 
source whence I draw my own gladness?’ But 6 Avzovpevos 
does not refer to the penitent rebel who has been pained by the 
process of conversion; and ad hoc vos contristo ut gaudeam de 
vobis (Pseudo-Primasius) is certainly not the meaning of the 
verse. Ambrosiaster is far better; ideo noluit ire, ne forte 
corripiens paucos multos contristaret, ipse etiam contristatus ; com- 
patiuntur enim omnia memóra unius moerort. 


xal rls without écrw (N A B C, Copt.) : other authorities insert, It is 
probably not original. 


8. éypaja Tovro aüró. This may be accepted as the right 
reading (see below), but its meaning is not certain, for both 
éypaya and roro aùró may be understood in more ways than 
one. 

Is &ypaya a simple aorist referring to a previous letter? Or 
is it an epistolary aorist referring to the present letter? In other 
words, ought it to be translated ‘I wrote’ or ‘I am writing’? It 
is not quite certain that there is anywhere in N.T. an instance of 
€ypaja as an epistolary aorist meaning ‘I am writing,’ although 
there are several cases which may be such. It is not such in 
vii. 12, or 1 Cor. v. 9, or 3 Jn. 9: in all three cases éypaya refers 
to a previous letter. It may be an epistolary aorist in 1 Cor. 
ix. 15 (see note there), but more probably it refers to an earlier 
part of the letter (see on 1 Jn. ii. 21, 26); and this is clearly the 
meaning of rpo¢ypawa in Eph. iii. 3. See Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 
11, where éypaya may mark the place where St Paul ceased to 
dictate and began to write himself; also on Philem. r9, where 
€ypaya seems to show that he wrote the whole letter with his 
own hand. "Eypayayev near the opening of the Martyrdom of 
Polycarp is a clear instance, and there are instances in papyri. 
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There is no doubt that éreuzwa is used in the sense of ‘I am 
sending’ in viii. 18, ix. 3; Phil ii. 28; Philem. 12; and there 
is an interesting example in the papyrus letter quoted above 
(introd. to i. 3) from Apion to his father; émeujá coe rò elkóyw 
pov 8a Eixr2uovos, “I am sending you by Euctemon the little 
portrait of me." * Other examples might be quoted. 

What is stated here and what is stated in vii. 8—12 show that 
éypawa does not mean ‘I am writing,’ in reference to this part of 
2 Cor. ; it means ‘I wrote,’ in reference to some earlier letter. 
Like éxpwa in v. 1, €&ypaya refers to what took place in the past; 
and it is possible that both aorists refer to the same period in 
the past. In that case the meaning would be that, when he 
decided not to come to Corinth, he sent a letter instead of 
coming. That is thoroughly intelligible and natural, and we 
may regard as certain that éypaya does not refer to 2 Cor. i.-ix. 
It is equally certain that it does not referto 1 Cor. The language 
of ov. 3, 4 and of vii, 8—12 has to be explained in an unnatural 
manner, or indeed has to be explained away (see below), in 
order to make it fit 1 Cor. 

The meaning of robro airé may be ‘for this very reason.’ 
That rendering is linguistically possible; see on 2 Pet. i. 5; 
Winer, p. 178; Blass, 8 49. But elsewhere (v. 5; Rom. ix. 17, 
xiii 6.; Col. iv. 8) St Paul writes eis aùrò rotro to express this ; 
and in v. 9; 1 Thess. iii. 3; 1 Tim iv. 10 we have els rovro 
with a similar meaning. Nowhere else does St Paul use robro 
avró Or avro rovro, without eis, in the sense of ‘for this reason,’ 
and the probability is that it is not used in that sense here. 
*This very thing' is the simpler and more probable rendering ; 
and what precedes shows what ‘ this very thing’ was,—viz. that to 
spare them he had given up the idea of coming, because he did 
not wish to pay a (second) painful visit, and was dealing with 
them by letter instead of coming. It is quite possible that in 
these verses he is quoting his earlier letter, just as in 1 Cor. he 
sometimes quotes the Corinthians’ letter; but we cannot detect 
the quotations with any certainty. We may, however, feel sure 
that there was not only a letter from St Paul to Corinth before 
I Cor. (see on 1 Cor. v. 9), but also a letter between 1 Cor. and 
2 Cor.t 

That 2 Cor. x.-xiii. is part of the latter letter is a theory 
which here finds further confirmation (see on i. 23). In xiii. 1o 


* In the frayed original only »«w is legible; and eixórvw zelxórtor is a 
better restoration than ó0órw, which was an earlier conjecture. 

T Wieseler thinks that these verses may refer to the letter of 1 Cor. v. 9, 
but they evidently refer to something more recent, and to the last letter which 
beg sent them. As this cannot be 1 Cor., it must be a letter written later 

I Cor. 


4 
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he says, *For this cause when absent I write these things, that 
when present I may not deal sharply.’ Here, with apparent 
reference to those very words, he says, *I wrote this very thing 
that I might not by coming have sorrow.’ It is natural that 
what he called ‘dealing sharply’ when they were in revolt, he 
should call * having sorrow now that they have submitted. 
tva ph éX05v AUwyv ox. ‘In order that I might not by 
coming have sorrow.’ He does not say iva éA0ív py X. oa, 
'that when I came I might not have sorrow. AV. and RV. 
rather imply the latter reading. 
dd’ dv de pe xaipew. ‘From the hands of those from whom 
I ought to have been rejoicing,’ if he had come. They were his 
spiritual children who ought to be making him happy by follow- 
ing his wishes and example (see on 1 Cor. iv. 16). 
metroWds eri mávras pâs. ‘Because I had reposed trust on 
you all.’ Even when they were rebels he was confident that 
there was real sympathy with him, and that they would wish to 
please him. Conjfidens vos omnes intelligere, quia tunc verum 
gaudium habitis, sí ego gaudeo (Pseudo-Primasius) In the 
fulness of his heart he expresses what he hopes rather than what 
he knows ; péya rt olkovojv (Chrys.). For the construction cf. of 
memrouores êri Kipiov (Ps. cxxv. 1); also 2 Thess. iii. 4. Contrast 
i. 9, X. 7; Philem. 21, where we have the more classical dative. 
E&ypaya without bi» (N A B C O P 17, Am. Copt., Ambst.): other 
authorities insert. C O, Chrys. have aíró rotro: A, Copt. Arm. omit 
aóró: other authorities have rofro aíró, which D E F G, Latt. Goth., 
Aeth. place before &ypaya. D F, Latt. insert dw? Adwny after Amr. oxó 


(R* A BO P, Chrys.) rather than fyw (NCDEFGKL); cf. i. 15; 
Rom. i. 13; Phil. ii. 27. 


4. dx yàp moñs ONiWews . . . Std mohir Bakpóov. These 
strong words, expressive of deep emotion and intense distress, 
are quite in place, if they refer to a letter of which x.-xiii. formed 
a chief part. That passionate outburst of feeling might well have 
been written in * deep affliction and anguish of heart amid a flood 
of tears.’ But, as a description of the state of his mind when he 
wrote 1 Cor, the language is extravagant.* It might apply to 
the short section about the incestuous person, but that is only a 
fragment of the Epistle; and nowhere in the range of his extant 
letters can we find any considerable portion to which this state- 
ment would so fitly apply as to x.—xiil. 

It is interesting and instructive to compare the Apostle's 
description of his own condition during the writing of this 
vindication of his own authority with J. H. Newman’s statements 


* ** These words cannot be referred to our first canonical Epistle, and no 
more characterise its general tone than what he says about his second visit 
describes his first mission” (Orello Cone, Paul, p. 121). 
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respecting himself, while he was writing the marvellous pologia 
pro Vita sua in the spring of 1864. He wrote to Sir F. Rogers 
on April 22; “ During the writing and reading of my Part 3 I 
could not get from beginning to end for crying.” He wrote to 
Mr. Hope-Scott on May 2; “I have been writing without inter- 
ruption of Sundays five weeks. I have been constantly in tears, 
and constantly crying out with distress." 

The Apostle's statement explains (ydp) how it came about 
that one whose function it was to be a ‘helper of their joy’ 
(i. 24) should write a letter which was sure to cause great sorrow. 
That incongruity was only too keenly felt by the writer, and it 
caused Aim intense distress. Yet the object of the letter was 
not to spare himself and inflict pain on them, but to prove the 
reality of his affection. He had had more than enough of Avr. 

The change from éx to &4 has significance. It was out of a 
condition of affliction that the letter was written, and it passed 
through a flood of tears. We should more naturally say *amid 
many tears! There is a similar change from èx to dd in Rom. 
ii. 27: for &d of “attendant circumstances,” cf. Rom. iv. 11, 
viii 25, xiv. 20. Both soAA5s and xapdias may be taken with 
both substantives; ‘out of much affliction of heart and much 
anguish of heart.’ In class. Grk. ovvoxy is nearly always literal, 
of actual contraction, junction or check. It occurs Lk. xxi. 25 
and nowhere else in N.T. In LXX it occurs Judg. ii. 3; Job 
xxx. 3; Jer. lii. 5; Mic. v. 1 (iv. 14), with a variety of meanings. 
Jerome's carelessness in revision is seen again in his rendering of 
the word. In Lk. 23, 25 he has Pressura for both avdyxy and 
ovvoxy, although Lat. Vet. distinguishes with compressio and 
necessitas, and here he has angustia for ovvoxn. 

In his speech to the Ephesian elders at Miletus, St Paul 
twice mentions his frequent tears (Acts xx. 19, 31). One may 
call it softness, as Calvin remarks, but it is more worthy of a 
hero than ¿iKa ferrea durities Stoicorum would have been. The 
Apostle was no Stoic, and for him the suppression of all emotion 
was no road to perfection. The sympathy which he felt he 
showed, with utter disregard for Stoical ázáfea and 5pepuía, and 
Epicurean drapagia: dAoyos xai mapa hisi puxys kos is a 
doctrine to which he could never subscribe. 

GNAG thy dydiny tva. yvàüre. Placing 7. åyáryv in front of va 
throws great emphasis on the word; cf. ràv sreoxüy iva 
pyynpovevwpev (Gal. ii. 10). He could have spared himself the 
pain of writing such a letter; he could have come at once and 
used severity, without giving them time to return to their obedi- 
ence: but his love for them would not allow him to do either. 
As Chrys. points out, the run of the sentence requires ‘not that 
you should be made sorrowful, but that you should be induced to 
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repent.’ Instead of this he substitutes ‘that you should know 
the exceptional love which I have for you.’ It was affection, not 
cold or cruel severity which made him write. He bears 
‘Corinth’ written on his heart; i. 12, iii. 2, xiL 15; 1 Cor. iv. 
15, ix. 2: xarayAvuxalve. rov Adyoy Bovddcpevos tmiordcacbat 
atrovs (Theophyl.). That åyámņ is not a word of Biblical origin 
has been shown by Deissmann (Bible Studies, p. 199). It has 
been found in Egypt in papyri of the Ptolemaic period. 


IL 8-17. The Treatment of the Great Offender and 
the Result of the Severe Letter. 


The offender ought now to be freely forgiven. And for 
the intense relief caused by the report of you brought by Titus 
I thank God who does not allow ministers that work in 
sincerity to fail. 


5 As regards him who has been the cause of the sorrow, it is 
not so much to me that he has caused it (I do not wish to be 
considered at all) as to all of you; and perhaps not to all of you, 
for there may be exceptions, and I do not wish to be hard upon 
any one. ôI think, therefore, that the punishment which was 
inflicted by the majority is sufficient in the circumstances, and 
those who thought it inadequate need not insist upon anything 
more; ^ on the contrary, you may now turn round and forgive 
and encourage him. ®If you fail to do this, a person in his 
circumstances may sink down in despair in the excess of his 
grief. I therefore implore you to leave him no longer in suspense, 
but at once, by some formal act, put into execution, not any 
sentence of further punishment, but the renewal of your love for 
him. ?'This request that you should forgive him is not at all 
inconsistent with the letter which I sent instead of coming, for I 
wrote that letter, not so much in order to be severe on him, as 
to have a sure test whether in all respects you are prepared to 
obey me. 1? You have proved your loyalty by punishing where 
punishment was due; but now, if you decide to forgive, you may 
rest assured that I agree with that decision ; for—and this is one 
more point—if there has been anything for me to forgive, it is 
for your sakes that I have forgiven it, not thoughtlessly, but as 
in the presence of Christ. l!!Satan is always on the watch to 
getan advantage over us. He did get an advantage when he 
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caused this member of our body to sin so grievously. Are we to 
let him have another advantage—over a sinner that has repented ? 

12 My disturbing anxiety about you is now removed; but it 
was so intense that, although, when I came to Troas to preach 
the Gospel, God gave me openings there which were very 
favourable, !? yet I could not settle to any fruitful work, because 
Titus, who was to bring me news of you, was not to be found 
there. In my eagerness to learn what success he had had among 
you I said good-bye to Troas and went on to Macedonia to 
meet him the sooner. 14 But, God be thanked, all has turned 
out for the best. God, as always, led us along in His triumphal 
train with Christ, using us as His instruments to diffuse the 
sweet odour of His Gospel in every place. !5For it is of the 
fragrance of Christ that we ourselves are a sweet savour to God 
among both those who are in the way to deliverance and those 
who are in the way to destruction, 1^to the one being a savour 
exhaled from death and breathing death, to the other a savour 
exhaled from life and breathing life. It is an awful charge, and 
what ministers are competent to undertake it? 17 Some are not, 
but by God's grace we are. For, unlike most teachers, we are 
not men who for their own ends corrupt God's message. No; 
with sincerity in our hearts, nay with God in our hearts, and 
with His eye upon us, as befits those who are members of Christ, 
we deliver our message. 


5-11. This paragraph about the great offender is not really 
a digression (Meyer), and the fact that we should have a good 
sequence of thought if it were omitted does not prove it to bea 
digression. It is part, and not on unimportant part, of St Paul's 
vindication of himself. The Corinthians’ chief grievance was 
his sending them a severe letter instead of coming to them for 
the long and happy visit indicated in 1 Cor. xvi. 5-7. But there 
was also the treatment of the ringleader against Apostolic 
authority. The majority censured him in a way which some 
thought inadequate. The Apostle assures them that the action 
of the Church in condemning the offender satisfies the require- 
ments, all the more so as the person condemned is very penitent. 
He assures them that he is more than ready to join in their 
formal restoration o1 the man to favour; and there is now no 
bar to his coming. 
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We are ignorant as to the exact nature of the penalty which 
was inflicted by the majority, but apparently it was not that 
which St Paul was believed to require. Possibly it was that 
suggested in 1 Cor. v. 11, rQ rowvtw pyde ocvvecOiew, as also in 
2 Thess. iii. 14, hy ovwavaplyvvoba aire, iva vrparf, where we 
have the important addition, xai py as éxÜpóv SyyeiaÜe, AAA 
vovÜereire ws adeAddv. In accordance with this addition, the 
Apostle now pleads earnestly for a generous forgiveness. 
Punishment had been inflicted in order to rescue him from 
perdition by inducing him to repent; and he had repented. If 
punishment were continued, it might drive him to perdition by 
making him desperate. 

We are ignorant also as to who this offender was and as to 
what was the exact nature of his offence. But “it should no 
longer require to be proved that this offender is not the 
incestuous person of 1 Cor. v. 1, but some one who had wronged 
Paul himself” (Moffatt, Znt. to the Literature of the N.T., p. 122). 
This theory is still advocated by Zahn (1909), McFadyen (1911), 
and others, and therefore it is necessary to point out once more 
how untenable it is. Tertullian’s vigorous argument almost 
suffices without any others (De Pudic. 13) After quoting this 
passage (5-11) he asks whether the Apostle could possibly have 
written in this effusively indulgent way about a man who had 
been guilty of fornication aggravated by incest, and this without 
one word of severity about the past or warning about the future.* 
We must remember that, if the offender here is the incestuous 
person of 1 Cor. v. 1, then the incest was of a specially monstrous 
character, for the sinful union was contracted in the lifetime of 
the man’s father. This passage and vii. 12 refer to the same 
case, and there, if 6 áóucjgas is the incestuous son, ô ddianbds 
must be the woman’s injured husband, who was still alive when 
St Paul wrote.t This adds immense force to Tertullian’s 
question. Moreover, it is unlikely that St Paul would view such 
a sin simply as an injury inflicted by one man on another. 


* The omission is all the more astonishing when we remember that St 
Paul had ordered that the offender should be banded over to Satan, and that 
(on this hypothesis) the sentence had not been executed. 

t McFadyen is inconsistent. On 1 Cor. v. 1 he says that it is uncertain 
whether the father was dead when the son took his father's wife ; on 2 Cor. 
vii. I2 he assumes that the father was alive when the son formed this revolting 
union. 
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When he treats of incest in 1 Cor., it is the infection of the whole 
Church upon which he enlarges (v. 6, 7, 11, 13). Lastly, it is 
incredible that St Paul would say (v. 9) that he had insisted 
upon the punishment of so grievous a sin, merely to test 
the Corinthians, whether they were ready to obey him in all 
things. 

If ô ddexnGeis is the Apostle himself, the language used here 
and in vii. 12 is quite natural. This man had grossly wronged 
St Paul, but the particulars are unknown to us.* Of such an 
offender St Paul might reasonably say that he had demanded 
his punishment to test the loyalty of his converts. This man 
had insulted and defied him. The personal affront St Paul 
could treat as nothing, but he could not allow his authority to be 
defied. The man must be punished, and punished by the 
community ; that would test their loyalty. If this was done, the 
amount of punishment was of comparatively small importance ; 
and when the man had expressed contrition, prolongation of his 
punishment would do more harm than good. On this inter- 
pretation, everything falls into its place. From a feeling of 
delicacy, St Paul uses indefinite language; it sufficed to 
tell the Corinthians what he meant, but it does not suffice to 
tell us.t 


5. Et 84 ms. The indefiniteness begins at once. ‘But if 
any one has caused sorrow, it is not to me that he has caused 
it? The personal element is brushed on one side at once ; the 
injury to the Church, whose members are members of Christ, 
is what matters. The argument that we have here a ris and a 
roouros (v. 6) and Xaravas (v. 11), and that in 1 Cor. v. we 
have also a ris (v. 1) and a rototros (v. 5) and Xaravas (v. 5), 
and that therefore this passage refers to the same case as that, 
is very shallow. In every sinful zpGypa (vii. 11) there is a res 
and a rotoUros, with Satan at work also. The use of rotovros in 


* Es muss sich hier um eine schwere persönliche Kránkung des Paulus 
und um einen persönlichen Beleidiger handeln (Bousset, p. 175). See also 
Hastings, DB. i. p. 493; Enc. Bibl. i. 902; G. H. Rendall, p. 61; 
Schmiedel, p. 221. Bleek, Hilgenfeld, Ewald, Godet, Bachmann, Lietz- 
mann and others take a similar view : the offence was a personal attack on 
St Paul. 

t Krenkel's suggestion that the offender had wronged a fellow-Christian 
in a matter of property has found little support. It is more probable than 
the supposed reference to 1 Cor. v. 1; but the only reasonable hypothesis is 
that the ddccla was against St Paul himself. Against Timothy is not im- 
possible, but it is improbable. 
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the two places is different. In the other case St Paul refuses 
to stain his letter with the name of such a transgressor, and 
perhaps intimates that any one who transgresses in a like manner 
will receive the like punishment. In this case, he refrains from 
naming him out of consideration for the offender's feelings, whose 
case he states hypothetically ; *zf there is such a person’: in 
v. IO, vii. 14, X. 7 we have a similar use of el. So also there is 
difference in the way in which Satan is introduced in each 
case. There he was made the instrument of chastisement ; 
here he is to be guarded against as a crafty enemy. 

&àÀÀà ámà pépous (tva ph ém apo) wdvrag duis. This is the 
best arrangement of a sentence which has suffered by being 
dictated ; ‘He hath caused sorrow, not to me, but in part (that 
I press not too heavily) to you all? So RV. and others. He 
does not wish to be severe, but it is really the whole Corinthian 
Church that has been troubled by this man's aéixfa. A qualifying 
dao épous is inserted, because there were a few who were not 
distressed by the scandalous treatment of the Apostle. 

It is possible, with Mosheim, Olshausen, and others, to 
include «ávras in the parenthesis and make it the acc. after 
érigapó, ‘that I press not too heavily upon all.’ But this gives 
a weak position to závras, and leaves ùpâs awkwardly alone 
after the parenthesis. If sávras is taken with tpas, we have a 
pointed and almost necessary antithesis to pé, ‘not me but all 
of you.’ 

The AV. rendering, ‘He hath not grieved me but in part: 
that I may not overcharge you all,’ follows Tertullian, Vulgate, 
Luther and others, but it cannot stand, for dAAd does not mean 
‘except’ (Mk. x. 40), and St Paul is not urging that he has 
been distressed even ‘in part’; he is dismissing the personal 
affront altogether. It is not quite certain whether do pépovs 
means that not quite all the Corinthians had been distressed, or 
that all of them had been distressed to some extent; but the 
former is much more probable as being more true, and this is 
an additional objection to the rendering in AV. B. Weiss 
understands årò pépous as limiting the action of the AeAumpKus: 
the offender was only partly the cause of the Corinthians’ grief ; 
the other part was caused by the Apostle’s severe letter. Hof- 
mann gives årò pépovs the highly improbable meaning of ‘for 
a time,’ and with perverted ingenuity makes the first part of the 
verse interrogative ; ‘If any one has caused sorrow, is it not to 
me that he has caused it?’ The answer to this question is, 
‘Yes; nevertheless, for a time (that I may not press too heavily 
on you all) sufficient to such a one, etc This is a very clumsy 
construction, and—what is far more serious—it destroys the 
tact and delicacy of the Apostle’s appeal by laying the whole 
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emphasis on the personal injury to himself—the thing about 
which he desires to say as little as possible.* 

In Biblical Greek, érigoapety is peculiar to Paul, who always 
uses it in a metaphorical sense (r Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8) 
and with the acc. Appian has it several times, always with 
the dat. (examples in Wetstein); and it is found in inscriptions. 
Cf. xaraBapety, xii. 16. On the whole verse see Stanley and 
Alford. 


6. ixavdv TQ TotosTo Å dmerpia að. ‘A sufficient thing for 
such a person is this punishment.’ We may understand éorw, 
but €orw is more probable. This substantival use of the neuter 
adjective accompanied by a feminine substantive is found else- 
where; ápxeróv Tjj 7H€pq. *) Kaxia auras (Mt. vi. 34); ápearóv otv 
rois "Iovdaiors 7) emtxeipyots avro? (the reading of D and other 
authorities, Acts xii. 3) ; 7) vx7) mÀetóv éorw rs rpopijs (Lk. xii. 23). 
Blass, § 31. 2, quotes also ixavór érti (Lk. xxii. 38), but the meaning 
there is, ‘Enough of this subject,’ not, ‘two swords are a sufficient 
thing.’ There is perhaps a slight difference of meaning between 
ixavóv and ixavy. The latter would mean that the existing ércrypia 
need not be prolonged. The former means that no additional 
penalty need be imposed. But this cannot be insisted on.f 
The meaning here is that ‘the punishment is a sufficient thing.’ 
It is not said that it is adequate to the offence, but that it 
satisfies the requirements of the case.] Apostolic authority has 
been defied, and the Church, acting through the majority, has 
censured the offender. Nothing further is necessary. 

In Wisd. iii. 10 we have oi dé doeBeis xa & «£Aoyícavro 
kovov émvripíay, but nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. does émiripia 
occur. In Attic Grk. it means ‘possession of political rights,’ 
‘citizenship.’ The transition to ‘punishment’ is curious, the 
intermediate step being 'getting one's due': the citizen gets 
his due, and the criminal gets his. Cf. the Biblical use of em 
Tuu&y = ‘rebuke, censure severely,’ and the classical use of rò ér- 
Típiov = ‘legal penalty) The Latin renderings of émiriia vary ; 
increpatio (Tert.), correptio (Aug.), objurgatio (Vulg.); in Wisd. 
iii. 10, Vulg. has correptio. It is possible that both ixavóv and 
émırıpia are forensic terms. In 2 Thess. i. 9 St Paul has lkn = 
‘punishment,’ a word of somewhat similar history, passing from 

* If the offender were the incestuous man, could St Paul have said, ‘He 
bas not pained me at all’? For the moral of these words see Chadwick, 7he 
Pastoral Teaching of St. Paul, p. 239. 

t Bachmann quotes what Zeus says about the parasites (Lucian, Zimon, 
10), ikav) xal abr» Tıuwpla Éarat abrois, viz. that of seeing Timon rolling in 


money, which tells against the supposed distinction. 
t Sufficiens non quantum ad Dei judicium, sed quantum expediebat 


tempori. 
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* customary rights,’ through ‘legal action’ to * penalty ‘Punish’ 
and ‘ punishment’ are freq. in O.T., but not so in N.T. 

Å 6md rav mAeióvov. ‘Which was inflicted by the many’ (RV.) 
or ‘by the majority,’ rather than ‘by many’ (AV.). A similar 
correction should be made iv. 15, ix. 2; 1 Cor. x. 5; Phil. i. 14; 
cf. 1 Cor. xv. 6. It may be lawful to translate oi wAeéoves ‘many’ 
or even ‘several’ (Blass, § 44. 4), but in this and other places in 
N.T. ‘the many’ or ‘the majority’ is probably right. They 
are contrasted with a minority who did not concur in what was 
done by of wAcioves, and it is often assumed that this minority 
opposed the infliction of the émriuia as being excessive, or as 
being altogether undeserved. Those who hold this view remind 
us that there was an anti-Pauline party at Corinth which would 
be sure to refuse to punish a man whose only offence was that 
of having defied St Paul. But there is no hint that this 
minority had been patronizing a rebel. St Paul tells them that 
‘contrariwise they should rather forgive’ the rebel, which implies 
that hitherto they had refused to forgive him. It is more likely 
that the minority were the Paul party (1 Cor. i. 12, 13), who 
thought that one who defied the Apostle ought to be much more 
severely punished ; and it is this minority whom he is specially 
addressing. Kennedy, Second and Third Corinthians, pp. 100 f. ; 
Lake, Ear/ier Epistles, p. 171. 


7. dere Toóvavrioy padd\ov x... ‘So that on the contrary 
you may rather forgive him fully and comfort him.’ The óore 
gives the natural consequence of the view that the penalty 
which has been imposed satisfies the requirements. So far 
from imposing anything more, they may put an end to what 
has been imposed. He is not telling them what they must do; 
there is no dey. He tactfully points out the logical consequence 
of admitting the ixavóv, and leaves them to act upon it. The 
padrov is probably genuine (see below), and it indicates that 
there were still some who felt that the punishment was insufficient. 
For xapicac6a, which implies making the man a present of the 
remainder of the penalty,* and forgiving him absolutely, cf. xii. 
13; Lk. vil. 42, 43; Col. ii. 13, iii. 13; Eph. iv. 32. 

pi} Tes Tfj weptocordpg Adwy karamo0j ô r. ‘Lest by any 
means such a one should be swallowed up by his overmuch 
sorrow.’ Neither here nor ix. 4 nor xii. 20 does the AV. give 
the right force to uý mws: it does so 1 Cor. ix. 27; Gal. 11. 2. 
Various conjectures are made as to what the Apostle feared 


* Vulg. here and elsewhere uses donare to translate xapijecÓc4, and 
donare may mean ‘to forgive’ ; culpa gravis precióus donatur saepe suorum 
(Ov. Pont. 11. vii. $1). The idea that an offence involves a debt to be wiped 
out by punishment lies at the back of such language. 
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might be the result; apostasy, reckless indulgence in sin, 
suicide. It is more important to notice that this implies that 
the man had already repented; he was no longer rebellious ; 
and vera poenitentia est jam cessare a peccato (Herveius). Evi- 
dently, his grief was already great, and there was danger of his 
despairing of being restored to favour in Christian society. For 
xarazivew in the metaphorical sense cf. v. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 54; 
Iı Pet. v.8. It is freq. in LXX. The ‘swallowing,’ as Chrys. says, 
may be as mì @npiov, as eri yxepavos, ws eri kAUOnvos. In the 
Ep. of the Churches of Lugdunum and Vienna those who had 
apostatized are said to have been swallowed by the Beast, tva 
drorvixbeis Ó Ojp, oùs mpdrepov wero karamemoxévat, (vras efepery 
(Eus. AZ. v. ii. 6). The rather superfluous repetition of 6 
totovros at the end of the sentence gives a touch of compassion, 
enforcing the plea. Locus diligenter observandus, says Calvin; 
docet enim qua aequitate et clementia temperanda sit disciplina 
Ecclesiae, ne rigor modum excedat. Severitate opus est ne im- 
punitate (quae peccandi sllecebra merito vocatur) mali reddantur 
audactores. Sed rursus, quia periculum est, ne is qui castigatur 
animum despondeat, hic adhibenda est moderatio; nempe ut 
Ecclesia simulatque resipiscentiam illius certo cognoverit, ad 
dandam veniam sit parata. He goes on to contrast the cruel 
sentences of the penitential system. The comment is remark- 
able as coming from so rigorous a disciplinarian. 

H. C. Lea points out that in the Roman Catholic version of 
the N.T. there is a note appended to this text explaining that **the 
Apostle here granted an indulgence or pardon in the person and 
by the authority of Christ to the incestuous Corinthian whom 
he had put under penance, which pardon consisted in a releas- 
ing of part of the temporal punishment due to sin." This, says 
Lea, is “a typical instance of the facility with which men read 
into Scripture whatever they desire to find there” (Hist. of 
Auricular Confession and Indulgences, iii. p. 5).* 


AB, Syr-Pesh., Aug. omit &4&AXo»r, which is found before suas in 
NCKLOP, Syr-Hark. Vulg. Copt. Arm., Chrys. Ambrst. and after 
byas in D E FG 17, Goth., Thdrt. Tert. 


8. 83 mapaxahd Ópás. He does not invoke his Apostolic 
authority and command the forgiveness ; as an equal he entreats 
them to grant it. The community had selected and enforced the 
penalty, whatever it may have been, and he leaves to them the 
removal of it. He respects the democratic feeling of the 


* Until the Reformation it was not seriously disputed that indulgences 
were comparatively modern. But the Council ot Trent (Sess. xxv.) declared 
them to have been used an/iquissimis temporibus, and this view is authori- 
tatively upheld. À 
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Corinthian Church, and he respects the spirit of the Lord’s 
commission to the whole Church. “It is a fact of the highest 
importance and clearly established by the documents, that the 
commission given on the evening of the first Easter Day—the 
* Great Commission ’—was given to the Church and not to any 
class in the Church—to the whole Church and not to any part of 
it, primarily. ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whosoever sins ye 
forgive, they are forgiven unto them ; whosoever sins ye retain, 
they are retained’ (Jn. xx. 22f.). The words are the Charter of 
the Christian Church, and not simply the Charter of the Christian 
Ministry ” (Westcott, Ephesians, pp. 169 f.). On that first Easter 
evening, not all the Apostles were present, and others were 
present who were not Apostles. The commission, in the first 
instance, was to the community as a whole. The Apostle here 
makes his appeal to the whole community, and not to any class 
of officials, and he leaves the community free to act. The 
change of meaning from «apaxáAecat ‘to comfort’ (v. 7), to 
vapaxaAó, * I beseech’ (v. 8), should be noted: see on i. 4. 

WapaxahS duds nupacar els aürüv dydany. Ovo vos, constitu- 
alis in eum dilectionem (Tert.). Obsecro vos, ut confirmetis in 
illum caritatem (Vulg.). The differences are characteristic, and 
constituo is perhaps better than confirmo, in the sense of ‘make 
effective’; we have constituere libertatem, victoriam, pacem, con- 
cordiam fidem, etc. We need not suppose that xvpdécar implies 
that a formal resolution, rescinding the previous sentence, is to 
be passed, any more than ‘ratify’ would imply that in English. 
What the Apostle cares about is the change from censure to 
affection; the way in which the affection is to be made effective 
he leaves to them. What it is that they are to ratify is kept with 
effect to the last. Comp. Lk. xiv. 18, where vapa«reia a. comes 
as a surprise at the end; one would have expected just the 
opposite. At Corinth there were some who wished for a more 
severe punishment on the offender than censure and separation. 
The Apostle says, 'Evócare TÒ uéAos TQ TOMATI, ovváijare Tj moipvy 
TÒ vpóBarov, Jepunv aire Sidheri eifare' mpokee yàp Vas p 
póvov Tépvoyrt gvvepyety GANA xal cvvármTovTt (Thdrt.). With 
«vpügaa els abrov åyámyv comp. éxvpo0g ó áypós TO 'ABpaáp. 
(Gen. xxiii. 20) In papyri (Oxyrh. $13, 4) èxvpúðyv olxiay. 
Thuc. vii. lxix. 1, 7) éxxAgoía kxvpocaca ravra. O.Av0Os. 


9. eis ToüTo yap kai éypaya. ‘For it was just for this that I 
also wrote’; the ‘ s just? marks the emphasis on eis rovro, which 
looks forward to iva yvô. As in v. 3, éypaya refers to the letter 
between r Cor. and 2 Cor., of which 2 Cor. x.-xiii. is probably a 
part. The xac marks the agreement of this letter with that, not 
of this letter with what he had said, or of this passage with the 
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earlier part of this letter. And we must not translate as if we 
had xai yàp els Tovro. 

thy Soxtphy Spay. The proof of you, £e. he wished to have 
them tested ; w cognoscam probationem vestram (Tert.), which is 
better than uf cognoscam experimentum vestrum (Vulg.). In ii. 
9, viii. 2, xiii. 3, Vulg. has experimentum for Sox, as also in 
Phil. ii. 22; but in ix. 13 and Rom. v. 4 it has prodatio. AV. 
has ‘experience,’ ‘experiment,’ ‘trial,’ and ‘proof,’ but without 
following Vulg. in its changes. 

e eis návra Smoot éore. ‘Whether in all respects ye are 
obedient,’ * whether to every call of duty you lend your ear.’ 
They were not to be obedient just so far as the claims made on 
them pleased them. The éoré implies that the proof was satis- 
factory ; they are obedient in all points; cf. éore dfvjy (1 Cor. 
v. 7). Here, as in vii. 12, St Paul seems to be interpreting his 
original intention in writing the letter by the light of the actual 
results of the letter. 

The reading j for et may possibly be right;* it refers to 
Soxipyv, ‘the proof whereby ye are, etc.’ This would strengthen 
the écréin indicating that they are found to be perfectly obedient. 
St Paul does not say, and perhaps does not mean, that they are 
obedient to Aimse/f: rather, they are obedient to the principles 
of the Gospel. 

Once more we have considerable confirmation of the theory 
that x.—xiii. is part of the severe letter to which allusion is made 
by éypaywa here and in v. 3. In x. 6 he says, ‘ Being in readiness 
to avenge all disobedience when your obedience shall be ful- 
filled’; here he says, ‘For it was just for this that I also wrote, 
that I might know the proof of you, whether you are obedient 
in all things. As in v. 3 and i. 23, he here writes in the past 
tense of the same thing as that of which in x.—xiii. he writes in 
the present tense. It is quite natural that in the previous letter 
written in severity, he should speak of ‘avenging disobedience,’ 
and that in this letter of reconciliation he should omit all 
allusion to such a possibility. That within the compass of a 
dozen verses we should have three close parallels between i.-ix. 
and x.-xiii, and all of the same character, make a case of con- 
siderable strength. And we shall find other facts pointing in the 
same direction. 


A B 17 have 9, other authorities e. Cf. Heb. vi. 14, where el uf» has 
been corrupted to # uhr. 


10. à 94 te xapiLeobe, xdys. They had joined with him in 
condemning ; he joins with them in forgiving. They had shown 


* The corruption of y to e occurs elsewhere; dpdoy to dpéces (1 Cor. 
vii. 32). 
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obedience in consenting to censure ; let them now be sure of 
his consent if they desire to give love instead of blame. The 
Apostle is not promising always to follow their lead in exercising 
leniency: although the statement is general, it is manifestly 
limited to the particular case; and with regard to that he is not 
acting in the dark. He has the report of his official representa- 
tive Titus to guide him, and that made it clear to him that 
generous treatment of the offender would do a great deal of good 
and little or no harm. 

xai yàp éyà ô xexdpiopar. — Here we have xai ydp (contrast 
9. 9), introducing an additional reason, and éyw is emphatic; 
‘For also what Z have forgiven,’ I on my side as distinct from 
you. AV. is faulty in turning the perfects into aorists. 

ef TX xexdpropar. A gracious parenthesis; ‘if I have forgiven 
anything,’ s.e. ‘if I have had anything to forgive.’ He is not sug- 
gesting a doubt as to whether he has granted forgiveness, but he 
puts the fact of there being something for him to forgive as a 
mere hypothesis. The hypothetical statement is exactly parallel to 
el rts AeAUrnxev: ‘if there is such person, he has received forgive- 
ness so far as I am concerned.’ Some would translate, ‘what I 
have been forgiven, if I have been forgiven anything,’ which is 
grammatically possible, but it spoils the appeal, and is out of 
harmony with &’ $pás èv mporwry Xp. St Paul is not thinking of 
the Corinthians’ change of attitude towards himself, but of his 
own towards the offender and them. It is ‘for their sakes’ 
that he has so entirely blotted out the thought of the man’s 
offence. ‘Their relation towards the offender has been a painful 
one, but it need not continue; let it be changed for a happy 
one. 

dy mpoowmp Xpioroð. ‘In the presence of Christ’; in facie 
Christi, or in conspectu Christi (Calv.) ; as roù Xpurrov édopavros 
xai dpecxopévov Tois yevopévois (Thdrt.) Cf. ebjpawopgv dv 
mpocoT« avroð év ravri kupe (Prov. vii. 30). This is more 
probable than ‘in the person of Christ’ (AV., RV.) ; in persona 
Christi (Vulg.), an Christi Statt (Luth.), or ‘unto the glory of 
Christ’ (Chrys.). See oni. rr. But, however we may translate 
the expression, the purpose of it is to correct a possible mis- 
understanding of à ókás. Although it was for their sakes that 
he acted as he did, yet he remembered whose eye was upon him 
to approve or condemn his action. 


kåyúó (N*A B C? D E O P) rather than xal éyó (N3 C* F GK L), as 
in most places where such crasis is possible. 5 xex. ef re kex.(«:ABCF GO) 
rather than el ri xex. o xex. (D?K L 17). Baljon suggests that ef re xex. 
is a gloss. It would be a very clever gloss, —subtly Pauline. As in the 
case of i. 6, 7, there isdifference of opinion about the division of the verses. 
Some editors assign fva 43) . . . Zara»á to v. 10, 
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11. tva ph wAcovextnOGpev ómà r. Zar. ‘To prevent our being 
overreached by Satan.’ The man is penitent and is freeing 
himself from Satan ; what a grievous error to aid Satan in getting 
control over him again! Chrys. remarks that the Apostle is 
quite right in speaking of the wAcoregia of Satan, of his getting 
more than his due. That Satan should take man by sin is 
proper to him, but that he should do so through man's repent- 
ance is too much, for repentance is our weapon, not his. Vulg. 
has ut non circumveniamur a Satana,* which is not so good as 
ne fraudemur (Tert.), but better than ne fossideamur (Aug. 
Ambrst.). The verse explains the ôr ùpâs. It was to the 
Corinthians’ advantage and the Apostle’s as well (his including 
himself in this gain is a delicate touch) that Satan should not be 
allowed to gain through a Christian’s penitence: debemus cavere 
ne remedium nostrum fiat ejus triumphus (Ambrose). Nowhere 
else in Bibl. Grk. is the passive of zA«ovexrety found. In LXX 
the verb is rare; in N.T. both zAcovexrety and sAeovékrgs are 
peculiar to Paul The ‘us’ or ‘we’ means the Church as a 
whole, not the Apostle. 

od yàp adrod Trà vofjuara dyvooüpev. This is probably an inten- 
tional play upon words, but it can hardly be imitated in English ; 
‘for we are not unwitting of his wiles’: non ignoramus astuttas 
cjus. This is the rendering of Pseudo-Cypr. (De sing. cler. 19) 
and of Ambrst. Sedulius has versutias; Tert. injectiones. 
Vulg. is very capricious in its translation of voypara, a word 
which in N.T. is almost peculiar to 2 Cor., in which it always has 
a bad sense. Here it has cogitationes, in iii. 14 (with Cypr. Test. 
i. 4) and in xi. 3 it has semsus, in iv. 4 mentes, in x. 5 intellectum 
(sing.), and in Phil. iv. 7 zn/el/igentias. Chrys. gives a variety 
of expressions to represent rà voypara, all of them pointing to 
the wiliness of the evil one; rò $oAepóv, TÒ Kaxopyyavoy, rd 
wouxtAov, TÒ éxt mpocxyjpate ebAaBeias érnpeaorixov: and this 
thought is freq. in Paul (iv. 4, xi. 14; 1 Cor. vii. 5; 2 Thess. 
ii. g) See on iii. r4. 

Of the Scriptural designations of the evil one, four are found 
in this Epistle; ‘Satan’ (here, xi. 14, xii. 7), ‘the serpent’ (xi. 3), 
* Beliar’ (vi. 15), ‘the god of this age’ (iv. 4). Elsewhere St 
Paul calls Satan ‘the tempter’ (1 Thess. iii. 5), ‘the devil' 
(Eph. iv. 6, etc.), ‘the evil one’ (Eph. vi. 16), * the prince of the 
power of the air’ (Eph. ii. 2). It is not necessary to dwell on 
the obvious fact that here and elsewhere he regards the evil 
power which opposes God and the well-being of man as a 
personal agent. Excepting xii. 7, Xaravás always has the article 
in the Pauline Epp. So also most frequently in the rest of the 


* Vulg. always has circumvenire for wAeovexreiy (vii. 2, xii. 17, 18; 
I Thess. iv. 6): so also has Cyprian (725. iii. 88). 
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N.T. But, whether with or without the article, Xaravás in N.T. 
is always a proper name which designates the great Adversary of 
God and man. 

19, 18. From the Ar caused by the great offender the 
Apostle returns to the OAájus which was nearly fatal to him in 
Asia, from which the news brought by Titus enabled him to 
recover. But the joyous recollection of the recovery makes 
him omit to mention the news. "This dropping a subject and 
taking it up again is very natural, especially in a man of strong 
feeling, who dictates his letters. 


12. 'EA0bv Se els Thy TpodBa. ‘Now’ (not ‘furthermore,’ AV.) 
‘when I came to Troas. The words might mean ‘to the Troad,’ 
the region between the Hellespont and Mount Ida, but a 
town must be meant.* St Paul would not tell Titus to meet 
him in a large district, and the city of Troas was a convenient 
landing-place from Macedonia. Its full name was Alexandria 
Troas, 'AAefdyÓpeua ý Tpods, Tpwds being an adjective to dis- 
tinguish it from other places called 'AA«£dvópeua ; and while in 
N.T. and Pliny it is called simply Troas, in Strabo it is called 
simply Alexandria. Its modern name is Zski Stambui or Eski 
Stamboul, Old Constantinople. It was one of the few Roman 
colonies in Asia Minor, and Suetonius says that there was a 
widely spread rumour that Julius Caesar meant to transfer the 
capital of the Empire to this colony.f A coast-road ran north- 
wards from Ephesus through Adramyttium to Troas, and when 
St Paul left Ephesus (Acts xx. 1) for Troas he probably followed 
it; but he may have gone by sea. Troas is a few miles south of 
Novum Ilium, which was on the site of the Homeric Troy. See 
Enc. Bib. iv. 5215. 

eis TÒ edayyé\tov Toü Xpiorov. ‘For, that is, ‘to preach the 
Gospel (that tells) of the Christ. This was his primary object. 
Such missionary work would take time, and during this time he 
expected that Titus would arrive with news as to the state of 
affairs at Corinth. If the report of Titus was encouraging, St 
Paul was conveniently placed for going on to Corinth through 
Macedonia. 

0lpas por dvewypémms êv Kupig. ‘Although a door stood open 
to me in the Lord.’ See on 1 Cor. xvi. 9 and Lightfoot on 
Col. iv. 3 and 1 Thess. i. 9, where óroíav eicodov čryopev is used 
of an excellent opening for missionary work. It was hardly 
necessary to add éy Kupiw after roð Xpiorod, but he wishes to 


* Cf. Acts xx. 5, 6, where the art. is omitted and inserted of the same 
place in consecutive verses. 

t Valida fama percrebuit migraturum Alexandriam vel Ilium, translatis 
simul opibus imperii (Julius, 79). 
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make it quite clear that he had come for the work of a Christian 
missionary, and that it was precisely :” that sphere that he found 
a promising opportunity. This intensifies the significance of 
what follows. In spite of all this he found it impossible to 
remain and work. 


els rò ebdayyéXor with almost all authorities, except FG, Latt., which 
have da rd eiavyyéXwor, Propter evangelium. D E here do not agree with 
d e, but have 9ià rod evayyeAlov: see critical note on v. 17. For 0/pas uo 
áreqryuérms, F G, Latt. have 0ípa pot hy áveqrypérg, ostium. mihi apertum 
esset. Some editors assign ox Exxnxa dveow . . . ddedgpdy pov to v. 12, 
not without reason. There is similar difference between vv. 10 and r1; 
see above. 


18. oóx čoxnra dveow TQ mvedpari pov. ‘I had no relief for 
my spirit. He uses the same expression in vii. 5, oióeuíay 
éoyykey. aveow ù capt Tz)uóv, where the change from avedpa to 
cáp has no special significance: it is the seat of human emotion 
and sensation that is meant in each case. We talk of ‘ weariness 
of the spirit’ and ‘ weariness of the flesh,’ without much change 
of meaning. We may explain the perf. as vividly recalling the 
moment when the Apostle had this experience and could say ‘I 
have not got relief; but more probably this is another instance 
of the aoristic use of the perf. See on i. 9. 

Like vonpa, aveors is specially freq. in this letter (vii. 5, 
viii. 13) and occurs elsewhere in N.T. only in 2 Thess. 1. 7; 
Acts xxiv. 23. Vulg. usually renders it reguies, but ‘relaxation’ 
in the sense of loosening some kind of tension or restriction is 
its meaning rather than ‘rest.’ Being set free from OAijis is the 
main idea in this letter, as in 2 Thess. In Ecclus. xv. 20, xxvi. 
Io, it means freeing from wholesome restraint, licence. So also 
in the Epistle of Barnabas iv. 2; px dopey 7[j éavróv yux) dveow 
dore éxew abrijy efovciay perà ápaproAóy. kai rovypav avvrpéxew. 
With the dat. ‘for my spirit,’ comp. obx e)potca 1) sepurrepà 
dvdmravow rois rogiy aris (Gen. viii. 9). 

TÔ pi) eüpeiv pe Titov róv áBel$óóv pov. ‘Because I found 
not Titus my brother. For some reason, he fully expected to 
find Titus there, and his failing to do so seems to have robbed 
him of the power of work; his anxiety about Corinth was so 
great. Chrys. thinks that St Paul may have wished to remain at 
Troas, but that God required him to go on. St Paul tells us 
that he could not endure remaining at Troas; he was so miser- 
able there. There is no hint of any other reason.  Thdrt. thinks 
that the Apostle felt that he must have a colleague; that a 
missionary working alone was wasted. What is intimated here is 
quite an intelligible reason. The Apostle was very human; he 
was so anxious about the effect of his severe letter, that he 
decided to shorten the time of torturing suspense by going where 


5 
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he could meet Titus the sooner. Moreover, he may have 
reasonably thought that the rescue of the Corinthian converts 
from disaster was more important than making new converts at 
Troas. We know little of Titus, except what can be gathered 
from 2 Cor. and Gal. St Paul evidently had the highest opinion 
of him. Here he calls him ‘my brother,’ and in viii. 23, ‘my 
comrade and fellow-worker in your interest’; in xii. 18 he 
mentions him as one who was utterly incapable of being mean 
or grasping. “EAAny dv, Titus is the first missionary of purely 
‘Greek’ and pagan origin that is known to us (Gal. ii. 3). But 
in N.T. "EAA;v means no more than ‘Gentile,’ and we cannot be 
sure of the nationality of Titus. Nevertheless, his acceptability 
among the Corinthians, and his success in the delicate mission 
which St Paul entrusted to him, are evidence of his being by 
race a Greek. K. Lake, Earlier Epp. pp. 146f., 275f. Titus is 
mentioned nine times in 2 Cor. and is highly praised. In 
I Cor. he is not mentioned at all The reason may be that he 
was the bearer of 1 Cor. Ramsay, Paul the Traveller, p. 284. 

There is no parallel in N.T. to the causal dat. rê uù ebpetv, 
‘by reason of my not finding’; in r Thess. iii. 3 the true reading 
is rò pndéva caiveaÜa,, not rà. But examples are found else- 
where; TQ p) kai Tavra TavraxoU 19. y rois Ónpocío:s dmokeiaÜat 
TóTow (Jos. Ant. xiv. x. 1). Moulton quotes from papyri, 
dAXws 82 rh unÂév xev Ay rod IIroAeuaíov. See Winer, p. 413 
for other references. 

dworagduevog aürots. The same words occur Mk. vi. 46, the 
only place in N.T. in which the verb occurs outside the writings 
of Paul and Luke, and where aùrois is as indefinite as here. In 
N.T. the mid. only is found, and its meaning is *to bid farewell 
to friends, in Mk. probably to the disciples, here obviously to 
the converts at Troas; cf. Lk. ix. 61, xiv. 33; Acts xviii. 18, 21. 
The word suggests that he left them with reluctance. In 
Josephus it is used of Esther's fasting, poo kal more xai 76écw 
droragapévyn (Ant. xi. vi. 8). Hence it comes to mean ‘to 
renounce,’ as in the baptismal formula, ároráccouat TQ Xaravá 
Kat ovvrdocopat Xp poro: drordocopat got, Xarayá, xal rois épyots 
gov. Suicer gives many references. Vulg. has vale facere here 
and in Acts, but in Lk. renunciare. See Index IV. 

dibor els Maxedoviav. In Acts xvi. ro, xx. 1 we have fe ety 
eis Tv Max., and in each case it is needless to ask whether 
é£eAÓeiv refers to leaving the town or leaving the province. Both 
Asia and Macedonia were Roman provinces. See Index IV. 

In these two graphic verses (12, r3), St Paul once more 
shows the Corinthians how erroneous it was to suppose that his 
not visiting them at the time proposed was due to levity or any 
want of care for them. For their sakes he abandoned a very 
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promising field of missionary enterprise. He is so overwhelmed 
with thankfulness at the thought of the ultimate result, that, 
without going on with his narrative, he bursts out into a hymn 
of praise. We can imagine the surprise of his amanuensis, 
as the Apostle suddenly changed his line of thought and 
began to dictate the next four verses. See vii. 5f. for the 
narrative. 

It is difficult to believe that the man who had just been freed 
from an agony of anxiety as to the effect of a severe letter to the 
Corinthians should forthwith write the severe reproaches and 
sarcasms contained in x.-xiii. 10, and should send them to the 
Corinthians in the same letter in which he tells them of this 
agony of anxiety. 

For rq uh (N3 ABC* GK)L P have 73 uh and N* C? have rod uh, 
both of which may safely be disregarded, while D E 17 have é TO uh, 
which Blass is inclined to adopt. Schmiedel rightly rejects the conjectures 


that vv. 12, 13 originally came after i. 22, or were written by Paul as a 
marginal note to i. 16. The conjectures are quite unnecessary. 


14. TQ Se Oe xápis. St Paul generally writes xdps TG Beg 
(viii. 16, ix. 15; Rom. vi. 17, vii. 25), but here, asin the similarly 
sudden transition to thanksgiving in 1 Cor. xv. 7, he puts r9 
O«o first with great emphasis. The two thanksgivings should 
be compared. In each case we have a noble digression of irre- 
pressible gratitude. And the gratitude here is evoked by the 
thought of the intense revulsion of feeling from anxiety to joy 
when he met Titus and heard that all was well in Corinth. To 
seek for any other explanation is unintelligent waste of time. 
The remembrance of the victory of God's cause at Corinth leads 
him on to think of the triumph of the Gospel generally, and of 
the very subordinate but glorious share which Apostolic mission- 
aries have in that triumph. He thinks of its progress as a 
magnificent procession moving onwards through the world. 
The victorious commander is God, and the Apostles are—not 
His subordinate generals, but His captives, whom He takes with 
Him and displays to all the world. St Paul thanks God, not 
for ‘always causing him to triumph’ (AV.), but for ‘at all times 
leading him in triumph.’ The Apostles were among the first to 
be captured and made instruments of God's glory. When a 
Roman smperator triumphed, clouds of incense arose all along 
the route ; and in the triumph-train of the Gospel the incense of 
increased knowledge of God is ever ascending. The Apostles 
cause this increase of knowledge, and therefore they themselves 
are a fragrance to the glory of God, a fragrance that is life-giving 
to those that are on the road to salvation, but will prove deadly 
to those who are on the other road. The atmosphere of the 
Gospel is one which only those who are prepared to welcome it 
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can breathe with safety and delight ; to others it is a peril and 
a pain. 

P done editors make vv. 14-17 a separate paragraph ; but the 
connexion with vv. 12, 13 should not be broken. 

TQ Tárvrore OprapBevovrs tds. ‘Who at all times leadeth us 
in triumph’ is almost certainly right. It is true that some verbs 
in -eve acquire a causative sense: pafyrevw may mean ‘I make a 
disciple of’ (Mt. xxviii. 19; Acts xiv. 21) as well as ‘I am a 
disciple’ (Mt. xxvii. 57), and BactAevw may be ‘I make to be 
king’ (Is. vii. 6) as well as ‘I am a king’ (Lk. xix. 14, 27). But 
we do not know that @prauzBevw ever means ‘I cause to triumph,’ 
although that meaning would make good sense here and is 
adopted by various interpreters; gui facit ut semper triumphemus 
(Beza), gui triumphare nos facit (Calvin). But in Col ii. r5 
0pwa i B evo has its usual meaning of ‘I lead in triumph,’ and that 
is likely to be its meaning here. Earlier writers have nos in 
triumpho circemduco. This is Thdrt.’s explanation ; rpde xáxeice 
mepiaye: SyAous Ņuâs wacw dropaivwy. And Chrys. is similar; r@ 
wact wovouvts Trepibaveis.  Oecumenius also; rẹ davepoivrt nas 
xai xaradnAous morot. * See on 1 Cor. iv. 9, where we have a 
similar metaphor, and the leading idea in both places is that of 
exhibiting, displaying to the world. As to the usual signification 
of Opa Beóo one example may suffice ; Cleopatra, captured by 
Caesar, says to the Manes of Mark Antony, whom she had 
recently buried, pd’ èv poè mepuübgs OprapBevdpevov a«avróv 
(Plut. Ant. 84). Wetstein gives other examples. See also Field, 
Notes on Translation of the N.T. p. 181, who, however, questions 
the allusion to a Roman triumph. The derivation of Ópíaufos, 
like that of eDuxpwéa (i. 12), is a problem, but its meanings are 
well established. Originally a hymn sung in processions in 
honour of Bacchus, it was used as equivalent to the Roman 
triumphus, probably through similarity of sound and of associa- 
tion. Thus Polybius says that the Senate can add glory even to 
the successes of generals by bringing their achievements in 
tangible form before the eyes of the citizens in what are called 
‘triumphs’ (v. xv. 8).f Wetstein well sums up the meaning of 
the passage ; ‘‘ God leads us round as it were in triumph, so that 
we do not stay in one place or move on to another according to 
our own will, but as seems good to our all.wise Director. The 
man whom He vanquished at Damascus He leads in triumph, 
not at Rome, and just once, but through the whole world, as 


* Suidas gives dnuoctedoas as the equivalent of Gpuaufeícas. 

t St Paul uses a number of words to express his relation to God as a 
minister of the Gospel. It is Xecrovpyyla and d:axovla (ix. 12), * pea Bela (v. 20), 
orparela (x. 4), brnpecia and olkovoula (1 Cor. iv. 1) ; but this metaphor of 
being led in triumph by Him is the most striking of all. 
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long as he lives" See also McFadyen, ad /oc., and also on the 
Pauline phrase ‘in Christ’ in Zruth in Religion, pp. 242—259, 
from which much of the next note is taken. 

év ta Xpvoro. Cf. èv Kvpio in v. 12. The expressions, èv 
Xptore, éy T9 Xprotg, év Xprore 'Igoot, èv Iyood Xpurro, èv TQ 
Xpwro 'lgco?, èv Kupiy 'IncoU Xpeorg, occur upwards of fifty 
times in N.T., and nearly all of them are found in the Pauline 
Epp. The exceptions are 1 Pet. v. 10, 14, of which v. ro is 
doubtful, and both may be due to Pauline influence. Of the 
six forms of expression (which cover all four groups of the 
Pauline Epp.), the first three are very common, while the last 
three are rare, occurring only once or twice each. The differ- 
ences in the forms of expression may not mean much, but the 
total amount may show channels of thought in which the Apostle's 
mind habitually ran. ‘In Christ’ or ‘in Christ Jesus’ was a 
sphere in which his inner life ever moved. To us the phrase 
has a conventional sound ; it is like a coin much defaced by 
frequent use, and it needs to be taken back to the mint in 
which it was fashioned, the mint of experience. St Paul had 
been persecuting the followers of Jesus as being the worshippers 
of a false and dead Messiah. Experience had confronted him 
with the same Jesus and had compelled him to recognize Him 
as the true Messiah, victorious over death, and able to make 
Himself known to living men. Further experience had proved 
that Jesus the Messiah was one in whom was revealed all that 
men could know about God, and that the way to learn the truth 
about God was to be united with His Christ. Henceforth 
St Paul thought of himself as ‘z# Christ,’ and these words tell 
us of a man with a changed consciousness of life.* The chief 
element of change was a sense of freedom, freedom from the 
bondage of the Law and from the bondage of sin: but it was not 
the only element. ‘In Christ’ we have indeed a sphere of 
liberty, but we have also a sphere of work; for freedom is 
freedom to do something, and to be ‘in Christ’ is to be working 
in His service, as fellow-workers not only of Apostles (viii. 23), 
but of God Himself (1 Cor. iit. 9). To be working in this 
atmosphere of liberty is an experience which makes men ‘ new 
creatures in Christ Jesus’ (v. 17), with new estimates of things, 
new aims and hopes, and new powers wherewith to attain and 
fulfil them. 


* ** Ask different persons what is the leading doctrine of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, and you will get different answers. Some will reply, justification 
by faith, others, the liberty of the Gospel. You will find that for once when 
either of these. doctrines is referred to, union with Christ will be mentioned 
ten times, They are indeed prominent. But it underlies the whole” 
(Lightfoot, Sermons in St Pauls, p. 227). 
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Whether intended to do so or not, év r@ Xpwrrà at the end 
of this clause balances rà @ep at the beginning of it. It is for 
being perpetually led in triumph ‘sz Christ’ that the Apostle 
gives rapturous thanks to God. And the central word is vavrore, 
which is repeated in another form in èv mavrì rorw. Neither in 
time nor in space is there any point at which this being led in 
triumph ceases. 

thy Sophy tis yydoews adro. Sweet odours often reveal the 
presence of what cannot be seen ; odor ideo, quia sentitur potius 
quam videtur (Pseudo-Primasius). God makes manifest through 
the labours of His ministers the fragrance which a knowledge 
of the Christ who reveals Him always brings. The genitive is 
probably one of apposition ; the knowledge is the fragrance ; cf. 
tov áppafjàva ro) Iveiparos (i. 22). This metaphor of fragrance 
suggests the penetrating strength of the revelation and the delight 
which it brings to those who receive it. We have here one of 
many passages in N.T.—more common in St John than in St 
Paul—in which we are in doubt whether a pronoun refers to God 
or to Christ. Here avro) may mean either; but the preceding 
év TQ Xptorp and the Xpwrrob eiwdia which follows make the 
reference to Christ more probable. In any case it is in Christ 
that the knowledge of God is acquired ; iv. 6. 

$avepoüvr. Bv (này év navt rére. The choice of the verb is 
determined by ras yvéóc«os rather than by rjv ôspýv.* As in 
i r9 and 1 Cor. iii. 5, the Apostles are not independent agents, 
but instruments. Cf. the frequent da rod zpodyrov. It is a 
mistake to refer àv pôv to St Paul alone. He is not claiming 
an exclusive revelation. ‘Ev cavri témw and mávrore show that 
there is no special reference to the crisis at Corinth. It is 
fanciful to find in óc, any allusion to the anointing of priests, 
or in $avepotvr. any suggestion of the opening of a box of 
unguents. The verb is very freq. in the Johannine and Pauline 
writings, and occurs nine times in this Epistle. 


15. Sr Xpuwrroü ebwdia dopey TQ Ged. By way of explanation 
(érc) the metaphor of the sweet savour is used in a different way 
to express the work of those who preach the Gospel. In spread- 
ing the fragrance of it they are themselves a fragrance to God. 
Here Xpwrro? is emphatic, as rà Oeo is in v. 14, ‘For it is of 
Christ that we are a sweet odour to God.’ ‘Of Christ’ means 
that the fragrance comes from Him, for it is He whom the 
missionaries preach, and such preaching is pleasing to God. 
It is possible that r9 ®© is added because of the frequency of 
óc ji) ebwdlas Kupiy or ro Kvpéo in LXX. Codex Mosquensis (K) 
omits rà G«Q, and J. Weiss regards it as an editorial insertion; 

* In LXX, the most common verbs with suhv are soi» and d:dé6vac 
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but it has point. The preaching is always etwdta to God, but 
not always to men, to some of whom it breathes death.* It is 
worth noting that the sacrificial phrase éop7 edwdias, so frequent 
in LXX, is not used here, and this makes any allusion to 
sacrifice doubtful. Contrast Eph. v. 2, where see J. A. 
Robinson. In Phil iv. 18, don evwdias, Üvaiav ĝexrýv. is used 
of the gifts of the Philippians to the Apostle. Cf. Ezek. xx. 41; 
Mal. iii. 4. In N.T. eiwdta is found only in Paul. See Index IV. 

dv tots cwLopnévois kal dv Tots dwohdupévors. The repetition of 
the êv shows how different the two classes are; ‘among those 
that are being saved (pres. part. ; Lk. xiii. 23 ; Acts ii. 47; see 
on r Cor. i. 18) and among those who are perishing’ (iv. 3; 
1 Cor. i. 18; 2 Thess. ii. ro). The ‘perfective’ verb áróAAvpat 
(Lk. xv. 17; Mt. viii. 25) gives the idea of something which is 
regarded as certain at the moment of utterance. The drodAv- 
peo are not merely on the road to drwiaa: ámoóAeta is 
regarded as their end, unless some complete change takes place. 
J. H. Moulton, Gr. p. 114. The two expressions are far more 
pregnant and significant than ‘believers’ f. and ‘unbelievers.’ 
Cf. 1 Cor. x. 9, xv. 18; Rom. ii. 12; Phil i. 28, iii. 18. 


16. éx Üavárou eis Odvarov . . . éx Luis eis Lwy. The classes 
just mentioned are taken in reverse order: chiasmus is freq. in 
these Epistles (iv. 3, vi. 8, ix. 6, x. 11, xiii. 3; x Cor. iii. 17, iv. 
10, viii. 13, xiii. 2). ‘A savour from death to death... a 
savour from life to life.’ It may be doubted whether the double 
èx . . . eis ought to be pressed and rigidly interpreted. Perhaps 
nothing more is meant than continuous succession, as when we 
say ‘from day to day, ‘from strength to strength.’ In such 
cases it would be misleading to insist upon * out of’ and ‘into’ 
as the meaning of ‘from’ and ‘to,’ and then ask, ‘out of what?’ 
and ‘into what?’ It is easy to see that to some persons the 
Gospel message may be eis Odvarov. ‘What should have been 
to their wealth’ becomes, through their own fault, ‘an occasion 
of falling’ lower and lower. But it is not easy to see how the 
Gospel can be éx Oavdrov, in the sense that it proceeds ‘ out of 

* * Wherever Christ's servants are, there should be fragrance. <A 
Christian without this redolence is as impossible as incense whose presence is 
unfelt by those who come near it. It penetrates the atmosphere and compels 
attention ;—so plainly that their presence is, as it were, a perpetual challenge 
to their environment, repelling some, attracting others. They constitute a 
living standard, which compels men involuntarily to expose the inner quality 
of their life" (McFadyen, pP. 274 f.). 

+ Other terms used by St Paul in reference to the fate of unbelievers are 
Odvaros (Rom. vi. 23, viii. 6), $0opá (Gal. vi. 8), dpy4 (Rom. ii. 5, 8, v. 9; 
I Thess. i. 10, v. 9). But he is much more concerned to remind his readers 
that believers can be sure of salvation in Christ than to discuss the future of 
those who refuse to believe on Him. 
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death.’ Progress from one evil condition to another is what is 
meant, movement from bad to worse. They were in a condition 
that was virtually fatal when the Gospel came to them, and its 
effect was to confirm that fatal tendency. The idea of pesti- 
lential air coming from a corpse is not required. Nor need we, 
with Bousset, bring in the oriental idea that the perfumes of 
heaven, or other strong smells (Tobit viii. 2, 3), will drive 
demons back to hell. Chrys. does not help us with the remark 
that ointment is said to suffocate swine, nor Thdrt. with the 
popular belief that sweet odours drive away vultures. Evidence 
of this curious belief is given by Wetstein. It is better to abide 
by the comment of Gregor. Nyss.; xarà tjv wpocobcay éxáoTo 
Sidfeow f) Cworows €yévero 4 Üavarnjópos 3) evrvo. So also 
Jerome (Zp. cxx. 11); Nominis Christi in omni loco bonus odor 
sumus Deo et praedicationis nostrae longe lateque spirat fragrantia. 
Sed odor noster qui per se bonus est, virtute eorum qui suscipiunt 
sive non suscipiunt in vitam transit aut mortem, uf qui crediderint 
salvi fiant, qui vero non crediderint pereant. Schoettgen and 
Wetstein quote Jewish sayings to the effect that the words of 
the Law are medicine to the wise and poison to fools. As 
regards the Xpuwrov eiwdia, Saul of Tarsus and Paulus the 
Proconsul illustrate the one side, Simon Magus and Elymas 
Magus the other side. 

kal mpds Tara tig Lkavós ; ‘Well, if that is true (see on v. 2), 
who is sufficient for these responsibilities?! "What kind of a 
minister ought he to be who preaches a Gospel which may prove 
fatal to those who come in contact with it? Vulg. has e£ ad 
haec quis tam idoneus? The fam has no authority in any Greek 
text, and it makes the question still more surprising in form ; 
‘Who is so competent as we are?’ Quis tam may be a mistake 
for guisnam. 

We do not know enough about the situation to see why 
St Paul prepares the way for his elaborate vindication of the 
Apostolic office and of the Gospel (iii. r-vi. 10) by flashing out 
this question in a way which, even without the fam, is almost 
offensive, and is certainly very abrupt. Augustine and Herveius 
interpret the question as meaning, * Who is competent to under- 
stand these things?’ which does not fit the context. ‘Who is 
equal to such responsibilities?" is the meaning. "The answer is 
not stated, but is clearly implied in the next verse; * We are, 
for, etc.' 


éx is omitted in both places by DEF G K L, Latt. Arm. ; probably 
because of the difficulty of seeing how XpiwroÜ edwdla could be éx Oardrov, 
Goth. has the second éx, which is easy, and omits the first, which is 
difficult. We must read éx in both places with N A BC, Copt. Aeth., 
Clem-Alex. Orig. 
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17. oò yáp éopev ds of mooi. The ydp indicates the reply 
to the question just asked. ‘ We are sufficient for these things, 
jor we are not as the many teachers.’ Here we have for the 
first time in the Epistle a passage that is manifestly polemical. 
The Apostle’s opponents may have been in his thoughts in 
earlier places, but here it is quite certain that he is censuring 
other teachers for doing what the Apostle and his colleagues 
never do; they garble the word of God, in order to make the 
preaching of it more profitable to themselves. There are 
similar polemical hits in iii. 1, iv. 2, v. 12, while x.—xiii. teems 
with them, e.g. X. 12, 18, xi. 12, 13, 20, xii. 14. With as oi 
woAdXot comp. as tives (iii. 1). Here, as in Rom. v. 15, 19, AV. 
ignores the article before voAAo( and translates ‘many ’ instead 
of ‘the many.’ But we need not give the article its strongest 
force and make of woAAof mean ‘the majority, although it is 
likely that at Corinth the majority of the teachers were mis- 
leading the converts, and that the Judaizers on the one hand, 
and the advocates of Gentile licence on the other, far out- 
numbered the Apostle, Silvanus, and Timothy with whatever 
helpers they may have had. The meaning here seems to be 
‘the mob of teachers,’ without comparing them in number with 
the Apostle and his colleagues. On the opposition to St Paul 
see K. Lake, Zarher Epp. pp. 219f. In what sense he claims 
ixavórgs for himself and his fellow-workers he tells us at once 
in iii. 5, 6; none are sufficient, excepting those whom God has 
made so, and it is evident whom He has made sufficient, viz., 
those who preach His word as He would have it preached. 

xamndevovres Tov Adyov Toü Geo’. ‘Adulterating the word of 
God.’ The participle belongs to éopéy. not to oi zoAAo( : ‘We 
are not people who adulterate the word. Vulg. has adulterantes 
for xazAÀevovres here and for 9oAotvres iv. 2. ‘Adulterate’ 
suggests more clearly than ‘corrupt’ (AV., RV.) that the corrup- 
tion is done for the sake of some miserable personal gain. The 
word occurs nowhere else in Biblical Greek, but xamnAos, ‘a 
retail dealer, occurs twice in LXX. In Is.i. 22 we have of 
xdzqÀoé cov pioyovot tov olvoy vdart, ‘Thy hucksters mix their 
wine with water,’ in order to cheat the buyers; and Ecclus. 
xxvi. 29, ob SixawOyoerat káros dro dyaprias, ‘An huckster 
shall not be judged free from sin.’ St Paul may have had Is. 
i 22 in his mind in using xaryAeovres. The Talmud counts 
the huckster as one whose business involves robbery, and Deut. 
xxx. 13 is interpreted to mean that the Law cannot be found 
among hucksters or merchants. Plato says, “ Knowledge is the 
food of the soul ; and we must take care that the sophist does 
not deceive us when he praises what he sells, like those who 
sell the food of the body, the merchant and the hawker (xárnàos); 
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for they praise all their wares, without knowing what is good or 
bad for the body. In like manner those who carry about items 
of knowledge, to sell and hawk (xamyAcvorres) them to any one 
who is in want of them, praise them, all alike, though neither 
they nor their customers know their effect upon the soul" 
(Protag. 313 D). Lucian says that philosophers dispose of their 
wares just as hucksters (xdwyAot) do, most of them giving bad 
measure after adulterating and falsifying what they sell (Z7er- 
motimus, 59): kárņàos is frequently used of a retailer of wine. 
Other illustrations in Wetstein. 

The expression, ‘the word of God,’ 6 Adyos rod @eod, is very 
freq. in N.T., nearly forty times in all, without counting the 
expression, which is also freq., ‘the word of the Lord,’ 6 Adyos 
Tov Kupiov. It is specially common in Acts (twelve times) and 
in the Pauline Epp. (iv. 2; 1 Cor. xiv. 36; Rom. ix. 6; Col. 1. 
25; I Thess. ii. 13; 2 Tim. ii. g; Tit. ii. 5). Its usual meaning, 
as here, is the Gospel as preached, the contents of the new 
religion, as set forth in the O.T. and in the life and teaching of 
Christ. Often ô Adyos, without rod Geo), is used in much the 
same sense, and in interpreting it in the Pauline Epp. we must 
bear in mind 1 Cor. ii. 2, ‘I determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified,’ so that the 
preaching of the word means the preaching of Jesus Christ, 
crucified and raised again. It was this Adyos that was being 
adulterated at Corinth. See J. H. Bernard, Past Epp. pp. 
74f. ; Harnack, Constitution and Law of the Church, pp. 332 f. 

As to the manner of the adulteration, omnis doctor qui 
auctoritatem Scripturarum, per quam potest audientes corripere, 
vertit ad gratiam et ita loguitur ut non corrigat sed delectet audientes, 
vinum Scripturarum violat et corrumpit sensu suo (Jerome on 
Is. i. 22). As Chrys. puts it, such teachers rà abràv &vapwyvvovat 
tots Oeious. 

GAN’ ds èf etdexpivias, GAN’ ds ex Geod. ‘But as from sincerity, 
nay, as from God.’ Sincerity (see on i. 12) is the internal 
source, and God is the external source, of what the missionaries 
preach. Their message rings true, for it comes from an honest 
and good heart (Lk. viii. 15), and is inspired by the faithful God 
(i. 18) who cannot lie (Tit. i. 2. Cf. ob yàp opes ore oi 
AÀaXoüvres, àÀAà TO wvedua ToU warpds Üjuy TO Aadrovy èv tyiv 
(Mt. x. 20) The òs means ‘as any one acts who acts èf eù., 
ex ©.’ The repetition of aAAd gives emphasis in an ascending 
scale; vii. r1; 1 Cor. vi. 11; és as in Mt. vii. 49; Jn. i 14. 

xarévavr. @eod. Cf. xii. 19; Rom. iv. 17, etc. Neither 
xarévavrt Nor xarevomtoy is classical; both are found several 
times in N.T. and LXX. There is no åA’ as before xar. @., 
and there should be no comma either before or after these 
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words; ‘but as from God in the sight of God speak we in 
Christ.’ God is the source of what they preach and the witness 
of it; what greater guarantee of truthfulness could there be? 

dv Xpiorp. See on v. 14. Neither Christi nomine (Grot.), 
nor secundum Christum (Calv.), nor de Christo (Beza), but, quite 
literally, ?& Christo (Vulg.) ; it is ‘in Christ,’ as members of His 
Body, that ministers of the Gospel do their work, in the power 
that flows from union with Him. The branches bear fruit by 
being ## the vine, and in no other way (Jn. xv. 4). 

In this last verse (17), St Paul states both negatively and 
positively some leading characteristics of the minister who is 
equal to the responsibility of delivering a message which is so 
crucial that it may determine, not only the salvation of those 
who are already seekers after truth, but also the ruin of those who 
have set their faces against it. Such a minister is not one who, 
in order to win converts on easy terms, waters down the claims 
which the Gospel makes upon those who accept it. He is one 
who teaches with the openness and fulness which come from 
the God who inspires him ; and in God's presence he works as 
befits a member of Christ. He has, as the motive of all that he 
does or says, not his own gain or glory or satisfaction, but the 
desire to serve God by causing others to perceive the sweetness 
and the saving power of knowing something of Him. St Paul's 
own experiences lie at the root of all this. He never forgets 
how Saul the persecutor was changed into Paul the Apostle. 

ol *oÀ3Àol (RA BCK, def Vulg. Copt. Aeth.) rather than ol Aocsol 
(DEF GL, g Syr. Arn... FG,defg Vulg. Copt. Goth. omit the second 
ws. FG,d efg omit the nd 4\X. In all three cases, as in that of els rd 
eiayy6or i in v. 12, D E do not agree withde. xarévayre(N* ABC P 17) 
rather than xareyvirvoy (X DEF GK L). The second Oeo without rod 
(X* ABC D* 17) rather than with rof (NS D? 4433 EFGKLP). On 
: difference between Oeós and à Qeds see Westcott, additional note on 
I jn. lv. 2. 


Im 1-VI. 10. THE GLORY OF THE APOSTOLICO OFFICE. 


The first three verses, like i. 12—14, are transitional. They 
are closely connected with the preceding expression of thankful- 
ness and confidence, for éavrovs aevvurráyew clearly looks back to 
i elAuxpwias . . . ÀAaÀAoUuev. But py xpyüoopuev x.r.. equally 
clearly anticipates werot6now Towvryv, and there is more pause 
between the chapters than between vo. 3 and 4. These three 
verses, therefore, are best regarded as introductory to the 
Apostle's vindication, not only of himself, but of the high office 
which he holds, and of the message which he is commissioned 
to deliver. 

The first verse gives us further insight into the opposition 
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which confronted St Paul at Corinth. Evidently one of the 
charges brought against him was that he was always asserting 
himself and singing his own praises,—of course because nobody 
else praised him. A man who has often to speak with authority 
is open to this kind of criticism, and there are passages in 1 Cor. 
which would lend themselves to such a charge; ii. 6—16, iii. ro, 
iV. 3, 14-21, ix. 1-6, xi. 1, xiv. 18. But more probably it was 
the severe letter, of which x.-xiii. may be a part, which provoked 
this criticism. There is plenty of material for such criticism in 
those four chapters. Titus, no doubt, had reported the existence 
of these cavillings, and perhaps he knew that they had not been 
completely silenced. The Apostle does not assert that they 
still exist, but he meets the possibility of their existence with a 
tactful question. Then he still more tactfully asks a question 
which can be turned against his opponents. Finally, he makes a 
statement which is likely to go home to the hearts of the 
Corinthians and win those who are still wavering back to their 
devotion to him. The readiness with which the passionate out- 
burst of ii. 14-17 is turned to account for the vindication of the 
Apostolic office is very remarkable. 


III. 1-8. 7 have no desire to commend myself. The only 
testimonial which I need I have in you, and all the world 
can read it. 


lIn claiming to be competent to deliver a message which 
involves the momentous alternative of ultimate life and death, do 
I seem to be commending myself once more? I was obliged to 
assert myself in my last letter, but I have no need to do so now. 
There are people who bring letters of recommendation to you, 
and ask you to give them such; and no doubt they require 
them. ?But what need have I of such things, when you your- 
selves are my letter of recommendation written on my very heart, 
a letter which the whole world can get to know and construe, 
wherever I go and tell of you? *®It is made plain to all that 
you are a letter composed by Christ and published by me; 
written not with the blackness of perishable ink, but with the 
illuminating Spirit of the living God ; written not, like the Law, 
on dead tables of stone, but on the living tables of sensitive 
human hearts. 

L 'Apxópeða rády dautods cuvurrávew ; * Are we beginning 
again to commend ourselves?’ It makes no difference whether 
we take waAw with åpxyópeĝa or with ovnoravey. The sentence 
is certainly a question. Taking it as a statement involves a 
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clumsy insertion in order to get a connexion with 4 py x.r.X., 
such as, ‘Or tf you object to our commending ourselves, I reply 
with this question, Do we need, etc "Apxdueba is a sort of echo 
of the supposed criticism; ‘He is beginning to belaud himself 
again.’ The wdAw plainly shows that St Paul is aware that this 
charge of self-praise had been made. He alludes to it again 
iv. 5, V. 12, vi. 4. It may have been an insult offered to him by 
ó dducnoas, the great offender; but, whoever started it, it was 
accepted as true by some of the Corinthians. "There are passages 
1 Cor. which would give a handle to such a charge; ix. r5, xiv. 
18, xv. 10; cf. iv. 16, vii. 40, xi. 1; 2 Cor. i. 12. 

The question may be a direct reference to rüy éavrobs 
cvvurayóyroy (x. 12) and to td’ ópàv ovvisraoĝaı (xii. 11). If 
they are, we have further evidence that xxiii. is part of the 
severe letter written between 1 Cor. and 2 Cor. i—ix. These 
three verses are strangely out of harmony with the last four 
chapters, ¿f those chapters are part of the same letter: they are 
natural enough, if those chapters had been previously sent to 
Corinth and had occasioned, or intensified, the charge that St 
Paul was too fond of praising himself. See Rendall, p. 65. 

We find ovnordvey or ovnordva, ‘to bring together, used 
in two senses in N.T. (1) ‘To bring persons together,’ to 
introduce or commend them to one another; iv. 2, v. 12, Vi. 4, 
x. 12, 18; Rom. xvi. 1. (2) ‘To put two and two together,’ 
to prove by argument and evidence ; vii. 11; Gal. ii. 18; Rom. 
v.8. This difference of meaning is not clearly marked in LXX, 
but in Susann. 61, Theod. has ovvéornoe of Daniel's proving 
that the elders have borne false witness. See on Rom. iii. 5. 
In these two senses the verb is peculiar to Paul in N.T. and is 
found chiefly in this Epistle. It occurs elsewhere only Lk. ix. 
32 and 2 Pet. iii. 5, in quite other senses. The position of the 
reflexive pronoun is to be noted. In this Epistle we have 
éavrovs ouv., in a bad sense, iii. 1, v. 12, x. 12, 18; and ew. 
favrovs, in a good sense, iv. 2, vi. 4, vii. 11. 

f| ph xpylopev ds Twes; ‘Oris it the fact that we need, as 
some people do?’ This side-stroke at the false teachers is very 
effective ; he alludes to the of roAAoé of ii. 17 and others like 
them. St Paul often speaks of his opponents as ‘certain 
persons,’ reves (x. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 18, xv. 12; Gal. i. 7 ; 1 Tim. i. 
3,19). The pý, implying a negative answer, throws back its force 
on the previous question, and shows that the suggested criticism 
is unjust. Harnack thinks that the Apostles required a fresh 
commission for each missionary expedition. "That was clearly 
not the case with St Paul. 

cucTarukQv émorodGy mpós pâs f) è pov. These words tell 
us three things: that the Judaizers had brought letters of 
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recommendation from some one; that they had already left 
Corinth ; and that before leaving they had obtained, or had 
tried to obtain, letters of recommendation from the Corinthian 
Church. We know nothing, however, as to who gave recom- 
mendations to the Judaizers ; perhaps leading persons in Palestine 
did so. It is not likely that they had obtained credentials from 
any of the Twelve or from the Church at Jerusalem.* Letters 
of this kind were commonly brought by travelling brethren as 
evidence that they were Christians and honest persons. The 
Epistle to Philemon is a ovorarixy éreoroAy for Onesimus ; and 
dA dere évroAds, 'Eày EAOy mpòs tas, S€facbe abróv (Col. iv. ro) 
probably refers to a previous letter of recommendation. St Paul 
sometimes commends individuals to the Church whom he 
addresses; e.g. Titus and his companion (viii. 22 f.), Timothy 
(1 Cor. xvi. rof.), Phoebe (Rom. xvi. 1. Cf. Acts xv. 25 f., 
xvii. 27; 2 Jn. 12. Papyri yield examples; Deissmann (Zight 
from the Ancient East, p. 226) says that the letters in Efistolo- 
graphi Graec, Hercher, pp. 259, 699, begin, like Rom. xvi, 
with ovviornue Suicer (ii. 1194) gives instances of such letters 
in the early Church. The Latins called them epistolae com- 
mendaticiae or literae formatae. How necessary they were is 
shown by Lucian, who says that an adroit unscrupulous fellow, 
who has seen the world, has only to get among these simple- 
hearted Christians, and he can soon make a fortune out of them 
(Perigr. Prot. 13). Diogenes condemned ypáupara cvorarud 
as useless; nothing but personal experience of men, he said, 
was of any real value (Arrian, EPicf. 11. iii. 1). This, however, 
was what existed between St Paul and the Corinthians ; and it 
was waojns ovoTrarixwtepov émrioroAys. Cf. Acts xxviii. 21, and 
see Harnack, Mission and Expansion, i. p. 328. 

If we are right in inferring from this verse that the Judaizers 
had left Corinth, we have a strong argument for the view that 
X.—Xili, was written before i.-ix., for in x.-xiii. the Judaizers are 
denounced as a present plague in Corinth. 


If the reading el uh be adopted, we must translate, * unless it possibly 
be the case that we are needing, etc.’ ; and we must interpret this as a sar- 
casm ; *unless it be the case that we are so unable to get recommendations 
that we are compelled to praise ourselves.’ This sarcasm shows that the 





* 'The relation of the Judaizers to the Twelve is unknown to us, as also 
are the details of their teaching. ‘It was the life, not the teaching of the 
original Apostles which appeared to support the Judaizers. They continued 
in attendance upon the Temple services. To a superficial observer, they 
were simply pious Jews. They were not simply pious Jews. But the Judaizers 
failed to penetrate beneath the outward appearance. Because the original 
Apostles continued to observe the Jewish Law, the Judaizers supposed that 
legalism was of the essence of their religion” (J. G. Machen, Princeton 
Biblical Studies, p. $55). 
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charge of St Paul's praising himself is ridiculous. So clumsy an interpre- 
tation need not be accepted, for the balance of evidence is decisive against 
el yj. NBCDEFG, Latt. and other versions have f) uh, A K L P, Arm. 
have el ph. BD 17 have ovrorür, FG ounordya, all other witnesses 
cvrurTárew. A D have Gowep riwes, other authorities ds res. DEFK 
LP, d e Syrr. add cvorarcxdy after é£ bud», and F G add over. émioroAÓr. 
Omit both words with N A B C 17, 67**, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth., Chrys. 
Ambrst. 


2. Å émoroN pâr Spets doré. The asyndeton is effective, 
and the two pronouns are in telling juxtaposition. The con- 
vincing statement is flashed out with emphatic suddenness and 
brevity ; * The letter of recommendation which we have to show 
are ye, * No other testimonial is needed, either zo the Corin- 
thians or from them. They know what Apostolic teaching has 
done for them; and all the world can see this also. Their 
changed life is an object lesson to themselves and to all 
outside ; and both they and the outsiders know how this change 
has been produced ; it is writ large in the history of the founda- 
tion of a Church in such a city as Corinth. "The Apostle appeals, 
not to written testimony, which may be false, but to the experi- 
ence of all who know the facts. There seems to be an allusion 
to this passage in the Ep. of Polycarp (xi. 3), where he says 
* among whom the blessed Paul laboured, who were his letters 
in the beginning." See on iv. 14 and viii. 21. 

The details which follow are neither quite clear nor quite 
harmonious. St Paul dictates bold metaphors, in order to set 
forth the convincing character of his credentials, and he does 
not stop to consider whether they can all be combined in one 
consistent picture. ‘Written in our hearts’ does not agree well 
with ‘read by all men,’ and yet both were true. The Christian 
life of the Corinthians was impressed in thankful remembrance 
on the hearts of those who had converted them, and it was 
recognized by all who knew them. It was also impressed on the 
hearts of the Corinthians themselves. See on 1 Cor. ix. 2. 
Experience showed to the teachers that their ministry had been 
blessed by God ; the existence of the Corinthian Church con- 
vinced them of this, and they could appeal to that conviction 
with a good conscience. Experience also taught the world at 
large that the men who had produced this change at Corinth 
were no charlatans ; and it had taught the Corinthians themselves 
the same truth. 

* ** Observe the remarkable expression of the Apostle; his Ze/ter1 He 
was writing on men's hearts ; and each man here is writing something ; and 
his writing lasts for ever. Pilate uttered a deeper truth than he thought when 
he said, * What I have written, I have written.’ For deeds are permanent 
and irrevocable : that which you have written on life is for ever. You cannot 


blot it out : there it is for ever ; your Epistle to the world, to be known and 
read of all men ” (F. W. Robertson). 
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dvyeypappévi dy rats xapdiacg pôv. There is probably no 
allusion to Aaron * bearing the names of the children of Israel 
in the breastplate (pouch) of judgment upon his heart, when 
he goeth in unto the holy place, for a memorial before the 
Lord continually’ (Ex. xxviii. 36). The idea of intercession is 
foreign to this passage. ‘ Written on our hearts’ suggests to 
us the idea of deep affection, and Chrys. interprets the words of 
the love to the Corinthians which causes Paul to sing their 
praises in other Churches. But it may be doubted whether this 
is the exact meaning of the words. The context seems to require 
some such meaning as this; *Our own hearts tell us that you 
are our recommendation, and everybody else can see this also.’ 
The compound évyeyp. implies that this fact cannot slip from 
our hearts, cannot be forgotten; cf. jv éyypddov où uvüpoow 
déArous ppevav (Aesch. Pr. V. 789) ; and éxiypawov éxt ro sAdros 
THs Kapdtas gov (Prov. vii. 3). The plur. ‘hearts’ probably 
implies that other teachers are included with the Apostle; 
contrast ‘our heart’ in vi. 1r. The ‘heart’ in Scripture is the 
inner man, the centre of personality, known only to God; Rom. 
v. 5, viii. 27; Eph. i. 18, iii. 17; 1 Pet. iii. 4; Rev. ii. 23. See 
art. ‘ Heart’ in Hastings, DB. and DCG.; Milligan on 1 Thess. 
il. 4. 

Lietzmann and Bousset would read óuà» for hud» with N17 after 
xapdla:s. Confusion between the two pronouns is often found in MSS., 
and might easily be made at the outset in dictating, the pronunciation being 
simiiar. 

‘My testimonial is written in your hdarts and can be read by all, for all 
can see that you are Christians? Schmiedel and J. Weiss would omit the 
whole clause as a gloss. 

yweckopévg xai ávaywuckopévg. Note the change from perf. 
to pres. participles. It was written long ago and the writing 
still remains, and this is continually becoming known and being 
read. See on i. 13 respecting the word-play * and the meaning 
of dvay.vwoxopévy, Some suggest that these participles are in 
the wrong order, for one reads a letter before one knows its 
purport. Has St Paul been careless, or has he sacrificed sense 
to sound? Probably neither: one recognizes the hand-writing 
before one reads the letter; at any rate, one perceives that it is 
a letter before one reads it. 

nò mdvrev àvÜÓpómev. Another blow, whether intended or 
not, to his opponents, whose testimonials were not published. 


8. gavepovpevor. The construction is continued from ijs 
éoré, and the meaning is continued from dvaywwoxopévy. ‘Ye 

* Cf. pndev fépyafouérovs ANNA weptepyatouévous (2 Thess. iii. 11) ; 4 
umepppovety rap 8 Sel ppoveîr (Rom. xii. 3); yudceke«s & dvaywuoKes (Acts 
viii. 30). 
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are our epistle, read by all, for you are being made manifest.’ 
The idea of * making manifest’ is freq. in this part of the letter ; 
iv. IO, II, V. 10, II, Vil. I2. 

moroi) Xpwro). Is the genitive subjective, objective, or 
possessive? Probably the first, and in that case it may be 
another hit at the false teachers; ‘their testimonials have little 
authority, but ours were written by Christ, * Or he may be 
merely disclaiming all credit; * Christ is the agent to whom the 
composition of the letter is due; I am only the instrument.’ 
Chrys. takes the genitive as objective; *a letter which tells of 
Christ’ Some moderns make it possessive; ‘ye are a letter 
belonging to Christ,’ s.e. * ye are Christians.’ 

StaxornGeica óp’ juày. We need not seek an exact interpreta- 
tion and ask whether, if Christ is the author of the letter, dae. 
i$ nay means that St Paul was His amanuensis, or that he 
carried the letter to its destination.t The metaphor is not 
thought out in detail. The words mean that St Paul and his 
colleagues were Christ's ministers in bringing the letter of 
recommendation into existence by converting the Corinthians. 
See on 1 Cor. iii. 5, iv. 1. We have úró here, not, as in i. 19, 
iii. 4, the more usual &&, Chrys. understands &uxovy6etoa of St 
Paul’s preparation of their hearts; ‘for as Moses hewéd the 
stones and tables, so we your souls.’ er ministerium nostrum 
scripsit Christus in vobis fidem spem caritatem ac reliqua bona 
(Herveius) We have the passive ĉiaxoveîo ĝa, as here, in viii. 19, 
of the service rendered ; in Mk. x. 45 it is used of the person 
who receives the service. 

oò pAan. Cf. 2 Jn. 12; 3 Jn. 13; Jer. xxxvi. 18. See artt. 
‘Ink’ and ‘ Writing’ in Hastings, DB., atramentum and tabulae 
in Dict. of Ant. Ink could be blotted out (Ex. xxxii. 33) or 
washed off (Num. v. 23, where see Gray's note). Non atramento 
scriptum est, id est non ita ut possit deleri, sicut ea quae atramento 
scribuntur ; sed Spiritu Dei vivi, id est ut aeternaliter et vivaciter 
in cordbus nostris aut vestris permaneat, sicut ille qui scripsit vivit 
et aeternus est (Herveius). See the beautiful passage in Plato, 
Phaedrus, 276 C, in which it is said of the good teacher, that he 
does not much care to write his words in perishable ink, tracing 
dumb letters which cannot adequately express the truth, but 
finds a congenial soul, and then with knowledge sows words 
which can help themselves and him who planted them, and can 
bear fruit in other natures, making the seed everlasting and the 
possessor of it happy. 

* Christum facit auctorem, se vero organum, ut calumniatores intelligant 
sibs cum Christo esse negotium, si maligne contra obtrectare pergant (Calvin). 


t See Swete, The Holy Spirit in the N.T., pp. 193 f. ; Deissmann, Light 
from the Anc. East, p. 379. 
6 
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w»«ópart Oeo Lüvros. See on 1 Cor. xii. 3 and Rom. viii. 9, 
14. The epithet {avros is not otiose; the Spirit is an efficient 
force, and the letter which it produces consists of living persons. 
Moreover, the epithet accentuates the contrast between the 
abiding illumination of the Spirit and the perishable blackness of 
inanimate ink. In the Pauline Epp. and Hebrews, @eds (àv is 
frequent; in Mt. xvi. 16, xxvi. 63; Rev. xv. 7, we have the less 
common ó @cos ó ôv. For the difference see Westcott on Heb. 
iii. 12. 

oüx dy afty AGivars. This again is not quite in harmony. 
It would have agreed better with the metaphor of a letter to bave 
said *not on parchment’ (èv pepBpavats, 2 Tim. iv. 13), or ‘not 
on papyrus’ (ev xdprp, 2 Jn. 12), But the Apostle has already 
in his mind the contrast between the Mosaic and the Christian 
ministry (vv. 4-11), and he therefore introduces here ‘tables of 
stone’ (Ex. xxxi. 18, xxxiv. 1) rather than ordinary writing 
materials. He suggests that the living ‘letter of Christ,’ which 
is his testimonial, is superior, not only to the formal letters 
brought by the Judaizing teachers, but even to the tables at 
Sinai Those tables were indeed written with the finger of God ; 
yet they remained an external testimony, and they had no power 
of themselves to touch men's hearts ; whereas the credentials of 
the Christian teachers are internal, written on the yielding hearts 
both of themselves and of their converts. The Corinthians 
cannot disregard a commendation written on their own hearts. 
The law written externally is a terror to evil-doers; the internal 
law is an inspiration to those who do well As soon as the 
Apostle’s thought had reached the ‘tables of stone,’ the current 
contrast between ‘the heart of stone’ and a ‘heart of flesh,’ rv 
xapdiay Tiv AGivny and xap. capkirqgv (Ezek. xi. 19, xxxvi. 26; 
cf. Jer. xxxi. 33, xxxii. 38), would easily come in to strengthen the 
comparison. 

Omitting details, which give fulness but somewhat disturb 
the metaphor, we have as the main thought this; *That which 
Christ by the Spirit of God has written on your hearts is 
recorded in our hearts as commending us to all mankind.' 
Once more (see on i. 22) we can perceive how the elements of 
Trinitarian doctrine lie at the base of the Apostle's mind and 
influence his thought and language ; cf. Rom. xv. 16. 

dy whagiv kapBiais capxivacs. This difficult expression is the 
better attested reading: xapSias is a manifest correction, for no 
one would alter xapóías to xapó(auw. Unless with WH. and 
Wendland we suspect a primitive error, such as the accidental 
insertion of the second wAagiv, we must accept the harder 
reading and take xapdiats in apposition with wAagiv. Two ways 
are possible, according as capxivas is taken with wAagiv or with 
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xapdiars. The former is very awkward; ‘on tables (viz. hearts) 
of flesh. It does not follow, because capxivats balances Aifívaus, 
and Aifivaus agrees with wAafiv, that therefore capxivas agrees 
with wAagiv. But Syr-Hark. takes it so; ‘on tables of flesh—on 
hearts, ‘On tables (which are) hearts of flesh’ is less awkward, 
but not pleasing. In dictating, St Paul might easily utter the 
words slowly in the order in which we have them, êv vAa£ty — 
Kapdiats — capxivaus, But the proposal to omit -Aefü is 
attractive. Both AcOivats and capxivats indicate the material of 
the «Aa£fü, which in each case has èv, while the instruments 
(péAan, xvevpare) have no preposition ; wapxexats (i. 12, X. 4; see 
on I Cor. iii. 1) would indicate guality, especially ethical quality. 


B, f Vulg. insert xal before éryeypauuérg. Khas yeypappérn. xapdlas 
(NABCDEGLP, Syr-Hark., Eus.) rather than xapóías (F K, Latt. 
rosa Copt. Aeth. Arm. Goth., Iren. and perhaps Orig. Did. Cyr- 
Alex. 


III. 4-11. The Superiority of the New Ministration to 
the Old. 


God alone made us competent to be ministers of the new 
covenant, which in splendour immeasurably surpasses the old. 


4 This confidence, that you are a letter composed by Christ 
testifying to the effectiveness and validity of our commission, is 
no fiction of my own invention: it comes through Christ, and it 
looks reverently to God as its source. 5It is not a confidence 
that of ourselves we are competent to form any estimate of 
results, as though we made ourselves sufficient. All our com- 
petence to form such an estimate has its source in God. © For 
of course He did not leave us incompetent of serving Him when 
He called us to be ministers of His new covenant with men,—a 
covenant which consists, not of a lifeless written code, but of 
an active penetrating Spirit. For the written code imposes a 
sentence of death, but the Spirit breathes new life. 

T Now if the Law's dispensation of death, which was a thing 
of letters graven on stones, was inaugurated with such dazzling 
manifestations of glory that the Children of Israel could not look 
steadily at the brightness on the face of Moses, a brightness 
which was already beginning to fade away, ? how much greater 
must be the glory of the dispensation of the Spirit! ° For, 
surely, if the dispensation which sentences men to death can be | 
a manifestation of God's glory, then the dispensation which offers 
righteousness as a gift to men must be a far greater manifesta- 
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tion. 10 For the former may be said to have had no real glory, 
because its glory pales and vanishes before the overwhelming 
glory of the latter. 1 For if that which comes and soon passes 
away has somewhat of glory, much more must that which for 
ever abides be artayed in glory. 


4. llemotünow 82 roradmy exonev. ‘And confidence of this 
kind we possess through Christ to God-ward. He refers to the 
werrolOnors just expressed, viz. that he has no need of any 
credentials other than the testimony which the existence of the 
Corinthian Church bears: that fact by itself suffices to prove his 
Apostleship. But he at once hastens to show that in this 
confidence there is no self-praise and no claim to credit ; for it is 
conditioned in two ways which entirely exclude vain-glorious 
thoughts ; it is through Christ, and it is towards God. In LXX 
werroiOnors occurs only in the taunt of Rabshakeh, Ti 7 rer. atry 
fv Téroijas; but it is fairly freq. in other versions. It is found 
six times in Paul and nowhere else in N. T. See Index IV. 

Sia ToU XproroG. ‘Therefore not through any innate power of 
our own. Apart from Him we could do nothing (Jn. xv. 5). 
He gave us the power that we have’—rotro jpiy Sedwxdros rò 
Odpoos (Thdrt.). 

mpds tov O«óv. Erga Deum, which is the second security 
against boastfulness. ‘The quiet confidence which gives us 
strength (Is. xxx. 15) is not directed towards anything earthly as 
the ultimate source of strength, but towards God’ (Rom. xv. 16). 
The idea is that of looking towards thé person on whom one 
relies. This use of pds is rare; the usual prepositions after 
werolOnors are els (viii. 22) and éy (Phil. iii. 4), and after merov- 
Gévar, which is very freq. in N.T. and LXX, «is, èv, and èri with 
dat. (i. 9) or acc. (ii. 3). In 2 Thess. iii. 4 we have seroéc- 
Gapev è dy Kupip é$' pâs, a construction which would have 
stood very well here. 


5. ody Sm... AAN. The weroiGyors is further explained, 
both negatively and positively, in order to exclude still more 
emphatically the suspicion of self-commendation. ‘I do not 
mean that (i. 24) of ourselves we are sufficient (ii. 16) to account 
anything as originating with ourselves.’ He does not claim the 
right or power to judge that he and his fellows are the real 
authors of any part of the work ; they claim no credit whatever. 
Experience has proved that as ministers they are competent, for 
the Corinthian Church exists; but all their competency comes 
frora above. 

The statement is particular, not general; and it has reference 
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simply to the successful work at Corinth. The Apostle is not 
denying free will, nor is he declaring that the natural man can do 
nothing but evil. Calvins remark, Paulus non poterat igitur 
magis hominem nudare omni bono, is altogether beside the mark. 
By a fanciful derivation, El Shaddai, as a name for God, was 
sometimes interpreted as meaning ‘The Sufficient One.’ In 
Ruth i. 20, 21, 6 'Ixavós, and in Job xxi. 15, xxxi. 2, xxxix. 32 
[xl. 2], "Ixavós is used as a Divine name. It is just possible that 
St Paul had this in his mind here; *Our sufficiency comes from 
the Sufficient One.’ Nowhere else in LXX or N.T. is ixavórgs 
found. 
åp avrov should be placed before lxavol ¿suer (N B C, Copt. Arm.) 
rather than after Aoy. rı (A DE FGP, Latt.) or after lx, dover (K L, Syr- 


Hark.) or be omitted (17, Syr-Pesh.). Aoyícac0a. (N ABK LP) rather 
than Aoylfecóa« (CD EF G). For é éavror, BFG have é adrwy (WH. 


ii. p. 144). 

6. 6s kai ixdvwoev fjpás. ‘Who also made us sufficient as 
ministers,’ where ‘who’=‘for He.’ No English version before 
the RV. marks the repetition, txavoé, ixavorys, ixaywoev: nor does 
the Vulgate, which has suficientes, sufficientia, idoneos feat. 
There is a similar repetition in 9xovyfeica, Staxdvovs, Scaxovia, 
and this is followed by ófa (eight times in five verses), S5e8dgacran, 
Tò Sed0facpévov. As in 1 Cor. iii. 5, Sudxovos is used in quite a 
general sense. There is no evidence that at this time didxovos 
had an exclusively official sense, or designated any particular 
class of Christian minister: see Westcott on Eph. iv. r2. The 
aorist ixdywoe points to the time when St Paul was called to be 
an Apostle ; at that crisis he was made competent (Col. i. 12) to 
respond to the call See Index IV. 

xais Siabyxns. ‘Of a new covenant’ (RV.): ‘of the New 
Testament' (AV.) is misleading. 'The covenant is fresh and 
effective, with plenty of time to run, in contrast to the old 
covenant, which is worn out and obsolete. This is the constant 
meaning Of xawós as distinct from véos, so that xawós always 
implies superiority to that which is not xawós, whereas what is 
véos may be either better or worse than what is not véos. See 
Trench, Sy». § 1x. and Lightfoot on Col. iii. ro. 

The usual word for ‘covenant’ is evvÓky, which occurs 
thirteen times in LXX, but not at all in N. T. It is not suitable 
for a covenant between God and man, for it suggests that the 
parties meet on equal terms. See on 1 Cor. xi. 25. Here the 
emphasis is on xaw5s. Contrast Stabyxys kawis peoirns (Heb. 
ix 15), where the emphasis is on 9a0:xys. To be ministers of 
the old covenant was no great distinction; there were large 
numbers of them, and their duties were largely matters of routine. 
But to be made competent ministers of a new covenant with God 
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was an extraordinary grace. In Heb. xii. 24 we have Scabyjxys 
véas peoitys, the only passage in which $u4xq véa occurs. 
Christianity was both véa and xay, it was of recent origin and it 
was effective, whereas Judaism was old and effete. It was also 
alwvia. ‘1 will make a new covenant (d:a0yxnv kawijv) with the 
house of Israel’ (Jer. xxxi. 31). * And I will make an everlasting 
covenant (8. alovíay) with them, that I will not cease to do them 
good’ (Jer. xxxii. 40). 

We are not yet in a position to say the final word respecting 
the rendering of Sca6yxy in N.T., where the word occurs thirty- 
three times, mostly in Paul (nine) and in Hebrews (seventeen). 
Probably the extremists on both sides are in error. It seems to 
be reasonable to hold that dca6jxy cannot always be rendered 
‘covenant’ in accordance with LXX use, and that it cannot 
always be rendered ‘testament’ in accordance with the usage of 
classical writers and that of Greek-speaking populations in the 
East in the first century. Among the crucial passages are Gal. 
iii. 15-18 (see Lightfoot) and Heb. ix. 16, 17 (see Westcott). It 
does not follow that, because ‘covenant’ is the meaning else- 
where in N.T., therefore ‘covenant’ is the meaning in both these 
passages; or that, because ‘testament’ is the meaning in one or 
both of these, therefore ‘testament’ is the meaning everywhere. 
Deissmann (Light from Anc. East, p. 341; Licht von Osten, 
p. 243) says; “There is ample material to back me in the state- 
ment that no one in the first century A.D. would have thought of 
finding in the word $v6:5$ the idea of ‘covenant.’ St Paul 
would not, and in fact did not. To St Paul the word meant 
what it meant in his Greek O.T., ‘a unilateral enactment,’ in 
particular ‘a will or testament.’ This one point concerns more 
than the superficial question whether we write ‘New Testament’ 
or ‘New Covenant’ on the title-page of the sacred volume; it 
becomes ultimately the great question of all religious history ; a 
religion of grace, or a religion of works? It involves the alter- 
native, was Pauline Christianity Augustinian or Pelagian?" On 
this Lietzmann rightly remarks that, however true it may be that 
abú almost always means ‘testament’ in profane literature, 
yet in the very numerous passages in LXX in which a ĉian 
between God and man is mentioned it cannot have this 
meaning; and this is true also of the passages in N.T. which 
have been influenced by the LXX. “I know of no instances of 
‘a unilateral enactment’ (einseitige Verfügung). We must abide 
by the Hebrew and translate ‘covenant.’ One instance of this 
usage we at any rate have in Aristoph. Birds, 440. Peisthe- 
tairos refuses to have any dealings with the birds, jv uy &dÂwvrai 
y obe 0.48: kmv dpo(—not to peck him.” See Ramsay's valuable 
dissertation, Galatians, § 33, 34, pp. 349-370; A. Lukyn 
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Williams, Galatians, pp. 68-70; Wickham, Hebrews, pp. 71-73; 
Expositor, Dec. 1908, pp. 563-565; E. Riggenbach, Der Begriff 
der Diatheke im Hebraerbrief, 1908; Muntz, Rome, St Paul, and 
the Early Church, pp. 146f., 165 f. 

od ypáppaTos G\Ad trvedparos. ‘Not of letter, but of spirit, for 
the letter puts to death but the spirit gives life.’ This saying 
holds good of many other things besides the Law and the 
Gospel; everywhere letter prescribes, spirit inspires. But we 
must not be misled by the common contrast in English between 
‘letter’ and ‘spirit,’ which means the contrast between the 
literal sense and the spiritual or inward sense of one and the 
same document or authority. By yppápa and avevpa St Paul 
means two different authorities ; ypdupa is the written code of 
the Law, «vega is the operation of the Spirit in producing and 
promulgating the Gospel. See on Rom. ii. 29, vii. 6.* "This 
passage is almost a summary of the Ep. to the Romans. St Paul 
mentioned the tables of stone (v. 3) in preparation for this 
comparison between the old ministration and the new. The old 
put forth a written code of duty, so onerous as to kill hope and 
love; the new is inspired by the spirit, which is able to revive 
what is ready to die. See Swete, Zhe Holy Spirit in N.T., 
P. 319. 

We see here once more (see on 1 Cor. ix. 20; Dobschütz, 
Probleme, p. 82) how completely St Paul had broken with the 
Jewish Law.t He has now reached the main topic in this 
portion of the Epistle (iii. 1-vi. 10), viz. the glory of Apostleship 
under the new covenant. The Judaizing teachers had not been 
able to extricate themselves from the trammels of the old 
covenant. But experience has taught St Paul that the embrace 
of the Law has now become deadly. It is effete and cannot 
adapt itself to the new conditions. It is purely external; ‘Thou 
shalt not do this overt act,’ ‘Thou shalt do this overt act.’ It 
has no power to set free and strengthen the moral elements in 
man. It makes heavy demands, but it gives nothing. It com- 
mands and imposes a punishment for disobedience ; but it gives 
no power or encouragement to obey. The spirit of Christianity 
is the opposite of this. It is a living force. Instead of pressing 
the man down from without, it lays hold of him from within ; it 
supplies, not slavish rules, but emancipating principles. It 
enriches and quickens those who welcome it, and it makes them 


* ** No idea is more familiar to us than the distinction between the spirit 
and the letter. . . . Yet, so far as I am aware, it occurs in S. Paul for the 
first time. No doubt the idea was floating in the air before. But he fixed it; 
he made it current coin ” (Lightfoot, Sermons in St Paul's, p. 206). 

+ ** The third chapter is a polemic against the doctrine that believers in 
Christ ought to pay respect to the Law of Moses" (Menzies, p. xxv). 
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both desirous and able to follow its inspirations. ‘The Law,” 
says Chrys, “‘when it takes a murderer, puts him to death; 
grace, when it takes a murderer, gives him light and life.” 

It is evident from the language used that the Apostle is 
contrasting the spirit of the Gospel, not merely with ceremonial 
regulations, but with the whole code, whether ceremonial or 
moral, of the Mosaic Law. That Law said to the Jew, ‘‘ Obey, 
or it will be worse for you.” The Christian says to the Gospel, 
* Obedience is the thing that I long for." 

The genitives, ypíuparos and mvevparos, probably depend on 
Staxdvous (see v. 8); but the meaning is much the same if we 
take them after d:a6yxns. They are qualifying or characterizing 
genitives and are equivalent to adjectives: we might translate, 
‘not letter-ministers, but spirit-ministers.! Winer, p. 297 ; Blass, 
835. 5. 

TÒ yàp ypáppa åwoxr. This does not refer to capital punish- 
ment, which the Law inflicted for a variety of crimes, such as 
adultery, blasphemy, dishonour to parents, idolatry, murder, 
prophesying falsely, sabbath-breaking, witchcraft, etc., although 
there may be some indirect allusion. In a much more serious 
sense the Law kills, in that it sends men along the road which 
leads to eternal death. It does this by its prohibitions, which 
at once suggest the doing of what is prohibited, and also make 
men conscious of having sinned and merited punishment. ‘“ By 
giving edge to the conscience, it intensifies the sense of remorse. 
A child will go on doing a wrong act ignorantly, till it has 
become a habit, without any inward dissatisfaction ; till at 
length some authoritative voice says, * That is a wicked act.' 
Then everything is changed. Each recurrence of the evil habit 
brings misery to the child. It has the sentence of condemna- 
tion in itself. The commandment has slain the child” (Light- 
foot) Again, the letter kills by setting up lofty standards, which 
it does not help men to reach, and which without help they 
cannot reach. This takes the heart out of them, for they feel 
from the first that disastrous failure is certain. Moreover, the 
Law held out no hope of a resurrection, by means of which the 
failures of this life might be rectified. Zex mom est adjutrix 
legentium, sed testis peccantium quae mortificat peccatores (Pseudo- 
Primasius). Spiritus vivivicat gui intus docet animam gualiter 
ea quae audit intelligere debeat (Herveius). With St Paul the 
principle that * the letter puts to death’ is an axiom ; and it was 
confirmed by his own experience. See on Rom. vii. 7-25, 
pp. 184-189. But this verse would have been very obscure if 
we had not possessed Romans, which was written in Corinth 
and shows what St Paul had been teaching there. In all this 
disparagement of ro ypdppua there was no danger of seeming to 
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disparage Christian writings, for as yet there were no Christian 
Scriptures. The Apostle, without being aware of it, was begin- 
ning to make such writings. 


The excellent cursive 17 has od ypáuparı dÀAÀ wvedpart, which is 
supported by Lat-Vet. non litera sed spiritu; but Vulg. has son litterae 
sed spiritus. B has åwox«relve, X GK P 17 have dwoxréyver, a form said 
to be Aeolic, ACD E L droxreret, which D? L accentuate droxrévet. 


7. fj 9axoría ToU Üavárov. See on 1 Cor. xv. 56 and comp. 
Gal. iii. 10, which quotes Deut. xxvii. 26 : dcaxovia is not abstract 
for concrete, ‘ministry’ for ‘ministers’; it means the whole 
dispensation of the Mosaic Law. The Apostle's main object is 
to show the superiority of the Christian ministration. "This 
involves disparaging the Jewish ministration, which he does in 
strong language, because of the mischief done by the Judaizers. 
* See," says Chrys., “how he again cuts the ground from under 
the Judaistic point of view.” He adds that the Apostle does not 
say that the Law produced death, but that its ministry tended to 
death, when it declared ‘the soul that sinneth, it shall die’ 
(Ezek. xviii. 4).* The inferiority of the Law to the Gospel is 
shown in three different aspects, the second of which is an 
explanation or justification of the first; it is a ministration of 
death, a ministration of condemnation, and a ministration which 
was designed to be only temporary. 

dv ypáppacw, evreruTwpdyn Aou. ‘In letters, and engraven 
on stones.’ It is necessary to insert ‘and,’ in order to make 
clear that we have here two attributes of the dcaxovia, which was 
in writing that might never be read or understood, and written 
on dead and heavy material. ‘Graven in letters on stones’ 
would give only one of these ideas. KexoAappévy èv rats 
vAa£iv is said of the writing made by God on the frst tables 
(Ex. xxxii. 16). It is not said who wrote on the second tables 
(the nom. may be God or Moses), nor whether the writing was 
engraved or not (Ex. xxxiv. 28) The Commandments, as 
the centre and basis of the Mosaic code, are here put for the 
whole of it, as the Sermon on the Mount is sometimes put for 
the whole of the Christian code. ‘In writing’ would be better 
than ‘in letters’; but the connexion between ypdupa and év 
ypdppaciw must be preserved. 

eyer ev Sén. ‘Came into existence in glory,’ Ze. had a 
glorious inauguration ; or ‘came to be in glory,’ f.e. was trans- 
ported into a glorious condition. Bachmann defends the latter 
rendering by a number of instances from papyri in which y/yveo6ae 


* Ministratio mortis lex est, quae ostenso revelatogue peccato confundit, 
conterret et occidit conscientiam (Melanchthon, Locs Zheologici, p. 65, ed 


Volbeding). 
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dy seems to mean ‘pass into a certain state’; éy voow yevduevos, 
év ác aA et yevérGat, x.r.X.. This use is not rare in N.T. Cf. [Lk. 
xxii. 44]; Acts xxii r7; Phil ii. 7; r Tim. ii 14; Rev. i. 10, 
iv. 2; but it does not fit the context here. The Law was not 
given in an inglorious condition and afterwards promoted to a 
glorious one; it was èv 6ó£y from the first. Driver notices that 
St Paul's key-words in this passage (ófa, Seddgacrac) are sug- 
gested by the LXX rendering of *shone' in Ex. xxxiv. 29, 35, 
viz. 0«0ófacra.. We may contrast the aor. here with the fut. 
éora in v. 8; the latter implies permanence, the former not. 

Gore ph BóvagÓa. árevica.. Ex. xxxiv. 30 says no more 
than that ‘they were afraid to come nigh him’; but Philo (Vita 
Moys. i. 2, p. 665) gives the current belief; xaréBave soAv 
xkaAALeov TH Siw Ñ Ore dvpet, ds Tous Ópüvras reOnmwévar koi Karta- 
werAyxOar, kal pydey eremdéoy ávréxyew rois dpO0adpors SivacGar 
xarà tTHv rporBoAnv yrLoEdots $éyyovs dractparrovros. There 
was a Jewish tradition that the light which shone in Moses’ 
face was the light which inaugurated the Creation. Vulg. here 
varies the translation of mpórwrov in a capricious way; sf non 
possent intendere filii Israhel in faciem Most propter. gloriam 
vultus ejus, quae evacuatur. See Index IV. On the difference 
between dore with the infinitive and dore with the indicative, 
see T. S. Evans in Exfositor, 3rd series, iii. p. 3. Excepting 
here and v. 13, drevi{ew is peculiar to Luke in N.T. ; it is freq. 
in Acts. In LXX it is rare and late. 

Thy xatapyoupémmy. ‘Which was being done away’; im- 
perfect participle. It was very splendid, but it was very 
transient. This is not stated in Exodus, but it seems to be 
implied, and it is brought in here with much effect at the end 
of the sentence, to be enlarged upon as a separate point of 
inferiority in v. 1x. ‘Was to be done away’ (AV.) is certainly 
wrong,* and ‘was passing away’ (RV.) is doubtful. In v. 14, 
as generally in Paul, the verb is passive, and it may be passive 
here and in vv. 11, 13; see on I Cor. i. 28, xv. 26 and on Luke 
xiii. 7 for the meaning of the verb. 

ypáupacw (NAC D? 304? EK LP, defg Vulg. Copt. Syr-Pesh. Goth.) 
rather than ypáuuarı (BD* FG). f Vulg. omit the év before paz. 


D? and 3 E K L, def Vulg. Arm. insert é» before M6ow. In all three cases 
note the divergence between Greek and Latin in bilingual MSS. 


8. nôs oóxyl paddor. ‘How shall not to a greater extent the 
ministration of the spirit be in glory?’ The éera« does not 
point to the future coming of the Messianic Kingdom; it 
indicates that dtaxovia T. Tvevparos will continue to be in an 

* The same error is made by Beza, guae gloria erat aboe(enda, and is 


repeated in v. 13, in finem ejus quod abolendum est, where AV. inconsistently 
has ‘is abolished.’ 
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atmosphere of glory. Or éera« may be the logical future, of 
the natural consequence of what has been stated. Cf. ef ài 
áxeÜdvojev civ Xptore, murrevopev OTe Kat culycopev avrQ (Rom. 


vi. 8). 


9. eè yàp 4 Staxovia tis naraxpicews. The second point of 
contrast is explanatory (ydp) of the first; the Law is a &ax. r. 
Üavdárov because it is duax. t. karaxp., for condemnation results 
in death. *If.such a ministration is glory, to a much greater 
extent the ministration of righteousness is superabundant in 
glory.’* The use of the pres. here is against éera« being the 
logical future. By ‘righteousness’ is meant that which is 
attributed to man when he is justified. "Through faith in Christ 
man is more than forgiven; his debt is cancelled and he has 
something placed to his credit. 

The é& which is usual after reprocevew (viii. 7; Eph. i 8; 
etc.) is omitted here, probably to balance óó£a in the first clause. 
In the first contrast we have êv dé . . . v 90g: in the second, 
Sofa... 0ófg. Cf. 1 Thess. iii. 12; Acts xvi. 5; here many 
texts insert êv. 

h 9iakorla T. kar. (B D? EK LP, fg Vulg. Copt. Goth.) is probably to 
be preferred to ry dtaxovig r. kar. (NAC D* FG 17de Syrr.); but the 
latter may be original; ‘For if the ministration of condemnation 4as 
glory.’ D EG have éorw after dda. NNDEFGKL P, Latt. Arm. have 
év before 6ó£y. 


10. xal yàp oò SeBdfaora: td Sedofaopévov. ‘For indeed 
that which has been made glorious in this respect has been 
deprived of glory by reason of the glory which exceeds it?’ It 
is outshone by something which is much more dazzling and 
beautiful. When the sun is risen, lamps cease to be of use; 
orto sole lumen lucernae caecatur. In this way the paradox 
becomes true that ‘what had been made glorious was not made 
glorious.’ In comparison with the glory which superseded it, 
it seemed to have had no glory at all. Cf. dpotoe rots rvAois 
dy jpev Gerd ye tõv Hpetépwv bpOarpav (Xen. Mem. iv. iii. 3). 
Stallbaum on Plato, Rep. 329 B gives other examples of this use 
of évexa, 

If èv rovro 19 pépe be taken with rò dedofacpévov, the mean- 
ing will be ‘in respect of the illumination of Moses’ countenance.’ 
But it is better to take the words with ov deddgacrat and under- 


* e Paul], then, must be not less distinguished than Moses; this is the 
extraordinary claim made by the Apostle in this passage. To have set up 
a genuine and lasting spiritual movement in a society like the Church at 
Corinth is proof that it is so; for Moses produced no such result; the 
opposite is the result of what he did. And what is being done at Corinth is 
being done in other places also ; mankind is passing into the final stage of 
its history " (Menzies). 
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stand them as anticipating what follows; ‘in this respect,’ viz. 
because of the overwhelming glory of the Gospel. The phrase 
is repeated ix. 3, and nowhere else in N.T. "YrepBáAAew is 
found only ix. 14; Eph. i. 19, ii. 7, iii. 19; and its derivative 
trrepBod7 is also purely Pauline in N.T., peculiar to this group, 
and most freq. in 2 Cor. (i. 8, iv. 7, 17, xii. 7); in LXX only 
4 Mac. iii. 18. 

For où 9e9o£. a few cursives and a few Latin texts have o0? 0e0of. Vulg. 
has zec and also ous the oxymoron by rendering sam nec glorificatum est 
(Ck rad in parte. elvexey (NA BD EG P) rather than évexer 

11. Third contrast; again explanatory (yáp) and in support 
of what precedes. ‘For if that which was being done away was 
through glory, to a much greater extent that which abideth is in 
glory, What is given to last only for a time is as nothing in 
comparison with wbat is given to last for ever. Christianity is 
eùayyéňov alovioy (Rev. xiv. 6), a Gospel reaching forward into 
eternity and bringing with it owrnpiav ałwviov (Is. xlv. 17; Heb. 
V. 9), and its ministers are ministers &ua8»j«ys. alovíov (Heb. xiii. 
20). They have not the transitory glory of Moses in their faces, 
but in their souls they have the everlasting glory of the message 
Hi they deliver. Supply éeróy rather than éorae with èv 

0c). 

The change from &a óns to 4v 9ófgy may indicate the 
difference between what passes and what abides. We have a 
similar change Rom. v. 10, in a sentence very similar in con- 
struction to this; «i yap éxÓpoi dvres xarnAAdynpey TQ Ged dca ToU 
Üavárov ToU vio? avro, roAAG pGAAov xaradAayertes aw09001.«0a. ev 
Tj wn avrov. In Eph.i.7 we have the converse change from 
év to dia, from what is permanent to what was transitory; év @ 
éxop.ev Tijv. droAvtpwotv 51a ToU aiparos aùroð. St Paul is fond 
of changes in prepositions; 1 Cor. xii. 8; Gal. ii. 16; Rom. 
iii. 30. 

These verses (7-11) show what a revolution had taken place 
in the mind of St Paul since he had exchanged the Law for the 
Gospel. Christianity is so superior to Judaism that it has 
extinguished it. Even in its best days, when it also was a 
Divine revelation to the human race, Judaism had a glory which 
was infinitesimal compared with that which was inaugurated by 
Christ. A rich variety of expressions is used to bring this out. 
The Gospel is uaAAov èv 8ófp, is mog padrov &y dén, wodAA@ 
padrov Tepwra eve. 006p, and the 9ó£a is trepBadAovea. It secures 
from death, it secures from condemnation, and it abides. In 
this argument the Apostle has chiefly in view the Judaizers who 
made the Law indispensable and superior to the Gospel. Beet, 


P- 349. 
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II. 12-IV. 6. The Great Boldness of the New Ministers. 


Conscious of the vast superiority of the New Covenant, 
we need no veil to cover deficiencies, but deliver our message 
with boldness and openness. 


13 Seeing, therefore, that we servants of the Gospel have a 
sure expectation that the glory of the new covenant will prove 
as superior in duration as it is in splendour, and will never dis- 
appear before a far greater glory, we venture to preach with great 
confidence, frankness, and courage, at the risk of being accused 
of selfcommendation. Unlike our opponents, we have 
nothing to conceal We have no need to act as Moses did. 
He used to put a veil over his face, to prevent the children of 
Israel from gazing at the gradual dying away of the glory which 
the presence of the Lord had imparted to his countenance. 
The passing away of that glory symbolized the transitory 
character of the Mosaic dispensation ; and by concealing the 
former from the people Moses might seem to be concealing the 
other also. !*But, so far from seeing what the fading of the 
glory signified, or profiting by our plain speaking, their spiritual 
perceptions were deadened. For down to this very day, when 
the records of the old covenant (which might teach them so 
much) are read, the same veil of ignorance as to the transitory 
character of the Law lies still upon their minds, still unlifted, 
because by becoming members of Christ, and in that way alone, 
is it done away. P And unto this very day, whenever the Law 
of Moses is read in their synagogues, a veil of miscomprehension 
lies upon their hearts. 16 But just as Moses, when he returned 
to the presence of the Lord, removed the veil from his face, so, 
when any one of them turns to the Lord, the veil is removed 
from his heart, and he sees that the dispensation of the Law 
has come to an end. !! Now the Lord to whom such an one 
turns is the Spirit of Christ, and where the Spirit of Christ is, 
there is emanicipation from the bondage of the Law and of sin. 
15 And all we Christian men, freed from the Law and freely 
obeying a higher commandment, have a glory which resembles 
that of the unveiled Moses. As we gaze with unveiled face upon 
the glory of the Lord Christ, before which the glory of Moses 
vanished away, we are daily being transformed into spiritual 
likeness to Him, from one degree of brightness to another, —an 
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amazing transformation, but not beyond belief, when we re- 
member that the power which transforms us is a Spirit which is 
Lord. 

IV. !Seeing then that the Gospel is so glorious and is so 
unreservedly made known, and that we by God's mercy have 
been made competent for the ministration of it, we have a 
courage which corresponds with that mercy. *We are not 
cowardly schemers,—far from it. We have from the first refused 
to adopt underhand methods of unworthy trickery; we follow 
no courses of unscrupulous cunning; we do not tone down or 
in any way tamper with God’s message. On the contrary, we 
set forth the truth so clearly and purely that this at once com- 
mends us to the conscience of our hearers, however much it 
may differ in different men. If, however, the verdict of all 
human consciences may err, we are not afraid to appeal to the 
judgment of God. SI do not deny that the Gospel which we 
proclaim so openly and honestly does not penetrate to the hearts 
of all who hear it; a veil intervenes. That is true, but only of 
those who are lost, *in whose case the god of this evil dispensa- 
tion has blinded their understandings, unbelievers, as they are, 
so that for them there is no morning-glow from the light which 
is shed by the Gospel, —the Gospel which is charged with all the 
glory of Christ, who is the image of God. 5Yes, the glory of 
Christ; for it is not our own claims that we press, but those of 
Christ Jesus, as the risen and glorified Lord. Our relation to 
you is that of bondservants, in the service of Him who Himself 
took the form of a bondservant. ?I say that we do not press 
our own merits, because we have none; all that is of value in 
us is derived. To the God who in the beginning said, Out of 
darkness light shall shine, we owe the light that has shined 
in our hearts, the light which springs from the knowledge of 
the glory of God, which we must pass on to others I have 
knowledge of that glory, for I have seen it myself on the face of 
Christ. 

The closing words of this section are a complete explanation 
of the statement made at the beginning of it and elaborated in 
iv. 2. The man who has always in his heart the Divine light 
which shone into it from the face of the glorified Lord cannot 
be guilty of tricky artifices and double-dealing with a view to 
commending himself and winning applause. The light trans- 
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figures him, and he is ever transparent and open. He works to 
impart the light to others, not as coming from himself, but from 
God through Christ. 

We may notice the close correspondence between the last 
seven verses of this chapter and the first six verses of the next 
chapter. In both we have three subjects in the same order; 
the excellence of the Gospel ministry, the sad condition of those 
who are so blind as to be unable to see the excellence of the 
Gospel, and the Divine source of the excellence. Both passages 
begin with similar words expressing the rich possession of those 
to whom the ministry of the Gospel has been entrusted, and in 
both the metaphor of the veil is used. In the first passage this 
metaphor is applied to the unbelieving Jews, in the second to 
unbelievers generally, especially, but not exclusively, Gentiles. 
The repetition of éyouev and éxovres of the treasure possessed by 
Christian misssionaries should be noted (iii. 4, 12, iv. 1, 7, 13). 
See below on iv. 1. 


12. "Exovres oóv roradtny €XriBa.— That he says ‘hope’ rather 
than ‘confidence’ (v. 4) does not prove that éorac is to be 
supplied with v 8ó£y in v. rr. The glory of the Gospel has 
already begun, and therefore éoriv rather than čerta: is required. 
But that the Gospel will prove permanent (rò uévov) is a matter of 
hope, and therefore éAz(8a is here quite in place. ‘Because, there- 
fore, we have a sure hope that our glory will continue, we use 
great boldness.’ For otv following a participle see i. 17, v. 6, 11, 
vii 1; I Cor. xi. 20; Rom. v. 1; Heb. iv. 14, x. 19 ; 1 Pet. ii. r. 

wolf mappnoig xpope0a. He had been accused of having in 
one matter used such levity that his word could not be relied on 
(L 17) He says here that he habitually uses great boldness and 
openness of speech, because he is in possession of a great hope. 
The word wappyoia implies that the boldness is exhibited either 
in speech or in action. It is opposed, not only to timidity, but 
to reserve, and it is sometimes misunderstood, for it may seem 
to imply self-confidence and self-commendation.* But it has 
quite other sources. Ministers who feel that God has made 
them competent (ii. 16, 17), and that their work will endure, 
have ground for xrappyoia. Chrys. expands, ovdév ároxpvrróp.cvot, 
ob0iy úrooteÀÀóuevo, oU0ty tdopwpevor. Calv., aperta et piena 


* Arrian in his letter to Lucius Gellius, introductory to his report of the 
Discourses of Epictetus, says that they are memoirs of the philosopher's 
thought and freedom of speech (wappyola), the aim of which was simply to 
move the minds of his hearers to the best things; but it may not have this 
effect on those who read the report of these utterances. 
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Christi manifestatio. It is possible that in explaining the nature 
of this zappzcía the Apostle is not only following up his answer 
to the charge of éavrots oumordvew (v. 1), but also again 
glancing at the hole-and-corner methods of his Judaizing 
opponents; but what follows is on a higher level than mere 
controversy. 


In Vulg. wrappnola is generally fiducia, but also constantia (Acts iv. 13), 
and confidentia (Heb. x. 35), while uerà wappnolas is audenter (Acts ii. 29), 
and wappnolg (adv.) is palam or manifeste. Beza’s in loguendo evidentia is 
no improvement on fiducia, and Erasmus goes wrong in changing ulimur 
(Vulg.) to stamur. See Index IV. 


18. kal of naOdwep Mevofs. The structure is defective, but 
. the sentence is quite intelligible; * And we do not put a veil 
over our faces, as Moses used to put a veil over his face.' 
Comp. Mk. xv. 8, where there is nothing to correspond to xadws 
roie abrois and ‘to do’ has to be supplied. From the lofty 
position in which God has placed him the Apostle looks down 
even on Moses. Moses and the Prophets often spoke obscurely, 
for they did not always understand their own message, and much 
had not been even dimly revealed to them that was clearly 
known to the Apostles. ‘Many prophets and righteous men 
desired to see the things which ye see and saw them not’ (Mt. 
xiii. 17). ‘Concerning which salvation the prophets sought and 
searched diligently? And ‘not unto themselves but unto you 
did they minister these things’ (1 Pet. i. 10, 12). For xaÓdrep 
see on i. 14. 

mpos Td ph drevioar, ‘That the children of Israel should not 
look steadfastly upon the end of that which was passing away.’ 
There is no dvvacGax in this verse, and we have zpos ro pý, and 
not adore py. Inv. 7 ‘could not look steadfastly’ is right; but 
here ‘could not’ (AV.) is incorrect and misleading. The 
difference is considerable. In v. 7 it is said that the glory 
was so dazzling that the people could not look steadily at it. 
This is not stated in Ex. xxxiv. 29f., but it is not inconsistent 
with what is stated there. Here it is said that Moses used to 
veil his face so that the people should not see the fading away of 
the glory on it. This is inconsistent with the AV. of v. 33; 
* Tili Moses had done speaking with them he put a veil on his 
face'; which means that the people were terrified by the bright- 
ness and would not come near him, and so he wore a veil all the 
time that he was addressing them. This is erroneous. The 
correct translation is, * When Moses had done speaking with 
them he put a veil on his face, He knew that the brightness 
was caused by converse with Jehovah, and would fade away 
when he was absent from the Divine presence. He did not 
wish the people to see the disappearance of the brightness, and 
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therefore, when he had delivered his message, he covered his 
face, until he returned to the presence of the Lord. This is 
plain in LXX and Vulg.,* as also in RV., but it is quite obscured 
in AV. Apparently we are to understand that this practice 
was continued by Moses throughout the wanderings in the 
wilderness. 

The Apostle's main point is this fading of the glory, which 
he treats as symbolizing the temporary nature of the Mosaic Law. 
He does not say that it was intended to convey this lesson ; but, 
as in 1 Cor. x. 2-4 and Gal. iv. 21-26, he takes the O.T. record 
and gives it a spiritual meaning. The meaning of zpos ro with 
the infinitive is in N.T. generally final, expressing the subjective 
purpose, ‘with a view to,’ ‘in order that.’ Mt. v. 28, xxvi. 12, 
and Lk. xviii. 1 seem to be exceptions. St Paul has it four times 
(here; 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii 8; Eph. vi. r1), and in each 
case it expresses the purpose of the agent or agents. In this 
case it was the purpose of Moses that the Israelites should not 
witness the vanishing of the glory from his face. This does not 
imply that Moses understood the vanishing to be a sign of the 
transitory character of the Law; still less that he wished to 
conceal its transitory character from the Israelites. He wished 
to conceal from them the end of the fading illumination. He 
did not wish them to go on watching him till there was no more 
glory to watch. 

It is the Apostle who makes the passing away of the glory a 
symbol of the transitoriness of the Law, and the veil a symbol of 
obscurity and concealment. In these two respects the Gospel 
ministration is greatly superior to that of the Law. It is 
permanent, and it conceals nothing that its adherents can under- 
stand. Its ministers deliver a message which reaches out into 
eternity, and they deliver it fearlessly, with entire frankness and 
freedom. 

TÒ té\og tod Katapyoundvou. The whole phrase and the 
context make the meaning of réAos certain: ‘the end of that 
which was passing away,’ or (passive) ‘was being done away,’ 
means the cessation of the glory. We may set aside ‘the end of 
that which is abolished’ (AV.), which seems to mean Christ as 
the end of the abolished Law (Rom. x. 4). This meaning of ro 
téAos is adopted by Aug. and Thdrt, but it does not stand in- 
vestigation. St Paul could not mean that Moses veiled his face 
to prevent the Israelites from seeing Christ. Nor does ro réAos 
mean the final cause, the aim and object of the Law. Why 
should that be concealed from the people, and how would the 
use of a veil conceal it? And Luther is certainly wrong in 


* dreih xaréxavoey Aahay Tpós abrovs, éxdOnxer éxl TÒ wpócwsor avrod 
adduppa: impletisque sermonibus, posuit velamen super faciem suam. 
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making roð xarapyovuévov masc., ‘of him who is passing away,’ 
viz. Moses, which is quite alien from the context. The Vulg. 
is puzzling, ín faciem ejus, guod evacuatur, but the guod shows 
that this reading gives no support to the view that roù xarapy. is 
masc. 
abro) (ABCGL P 17) rather than éavrof (N D E K). For r&os, A 
wpócwror, which some copyist may have taken from the previous line 
or from v. 7. f Vulg., Ambrst. have faciem for finem. 

14. GAG eropótn rà vojuara aürày. ‘But their minds were 
dulled.’ The 4AAÁ looks back to the preceding py.  * Dulled' is 
perhaps better than either ‘blinded’ (AV.) or ‘hardened’ (RV.). 
The Rhemish version has ‘their senses were dulled,’ following 
the Vulg., which has od/unsi sunt sensus eorum. Vulg. generally 
has excaecare, but Jn. xii. 4, îndurare. ‘Harden’ is the original 
meaning of the verb, but this does not agree well with ‘minds’ ; 
minds are blinded, blunted, dulled. As ‘blinded’ is wanted for 
éridriwoe (iv. 4), ‘blunted’ or ‘dulled’ will be better here. 
J. A. Robinson (Ephesians, pp. 264—274) gives a full history of 
sropóv and radpwors, and comes to the conclusion that from the 
Original idea of petrifaction the words come to indicate insensi- 
bility, especially of the eyes. The meaning generally required 
by the context in the N.T. is obtuseness or intellectual blindness 
rather than hardness. Lightfoot on 2 Thess. ii. 8 remarks that 
St Paul sometimes uses xarapyety in opposition to ‘light’ (1 Cor. 
ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 10) as here in vv. 7, 13, and this is somewhat in 
favour of ‘ blinded’ or ‘ dulled’ rather than ‘hardened.’ Strictly 
speaking, vonyara are the products of vos, and therefore 
‘thoughts’ rather than ‘minds’: but here, as in iv. 4 and xi. 3, 
vóņpa seems to mean the thinking faculty. The same difference 
of meaning is found in class. Grk.* See on ii. 11. 

It is not necessary to decide whether St Paul is speaking of 
the Jews of his own day, as what follows seems to intimate, or 
of the contemporaries of Moses, as what precedes rather implies. 
He is thinking of the nation as a whole without distinction of 
time. The aor. may be timeless, and in that case may be 
rendered ‘have been dulled’ or ‘are dulled.’ Nor need we ask 
whether their minds were dulled by God, or by the evil one, or 
by themselves: in different ways all three contributed to the 
result. The indefinite passive has the advantage of raising no 
side issue; the one important fact is the intellectual rwpwors of 
the Jews, which is a warning to the Corinthians not to exchange 
Christian clearness and freedom for the obscure entanglements 
of Judaism. 


* In Agathon’s speech in praise of Eros, he ends with mention of the 
beautiful song which Eros sings, 0é\ywr wdyrwy Gedy re kal dvOpwrwr vónua 
(Plat. Symp. 197 E). 
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To what does ‘ But’ (dAAd) refer? To the main topic of 
these verses, the wappyoia of the Apostle and his colleagues. 
‘We do not use concealments, as Moses did; we speak openly 
to the people ; but (ader) in spite of that, they do not under- 
stand. Even the free preaching of the Gospel is powerless 
against the deep-seated insensibility of Jewish prejudice. This 
is one of the strongest of St Paul’s strong statements against 
Judaism. Others explain, ‘But (Moses had no need to hide 
anything, for) their minds were dulled.’ This is a less obvious 
connexion. | 

Gxpt yàp T. ofjpepov Åpépas. It must have been insensibility, 
for it remains unyielding still. ** Why are ye perplexed that the 
Jews believe not Christ? They do not even believe the Law. 
They are ignorant of grace also, because they did not know even 
the Old Covenant, nor the glory which was in it For the glory 
of the Law is to turn men to Christ" (Chrys.). Nisi enim 
credideritis, non intelligetis (Pseudo-Primasius). 

Tò ajró xdduppa. Not of course the same veil that Moses 
used, but one which had the same effect, viz. preventing them 
from recognizing that the Mosaic dispensation was transient. 
Aug. evidently thought that Moses wore the veil while he was 
speaking to the Israelites, for he says on this passage, sonadat 
enim vox Moysi per velum, et facies Moysi non apparebat ; sic et 
modo Judaeis sonat vox Christi per vocem Scripturarum veterum : 
vocem carum audiunt, faciem sonantis non vident (Serm. \xxiv. 5). 
The £aZÓ/à, which Jews now wear as a scarf on the shoulder 
when worshipping in the synagogue, was formerly worn on the 
head. It is just possible that there may be some reference to 
this. A reference to the wrappers in which the rolls of the 
sacred books were kept is not probable. 

èm. Tfj dvayvdoe. ‘At the reading.’ This use of éré of the 
occasion on which or circumstances in which something takes 
place is common enough (i. 4, vii. 4; 1 Cor. xiv. 6; etc.). It 
makes rather strange sense to take ézi r. dv. after uéve for a veil 
abiding on reading is a picture difficult to realize. We know | 
from Acts and other sources that the synagogues, where the O.T. 
was publicly read (Acts xiii. 15), were often the headquarters of 
hostility to the Gospel (Acts xiii. 45, 50, xiv. 2, 19, etc.). Aug. 
De Civ. Dei, xvii. 7, says; “ The O.T. from Mount Sinai which 
gendereth to bondage, profiteth nothing, except so far as it bears 
witness to the N.T.” 

ts wadataés Staðs. ‘The Old Covenant’ and ‘the 
New Covenant’ are such familiar expressions to us that we are 
apt to forget their enormous significance to those who first used 
their equivalents. This is plainly stated in Heb. viii. 13; ‘In 
that he saith, A new covenant, he hath made the first old. But 
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that which is becoming old and waxeth aged is nigh unto vanish- 
ing away. Nowhere else in N.T. is the expression wadAaa 
&u jk found, and it is possible that St Paul was the first person 
to declare the abrogation of the covenant made with Israel by 
speaking of the Pentateuch as 4 maAata Siabyxyn. Hadras 
implies far more than dpxatos does, that what is ‘old’ is the 
worse for wear. Trench, Syn. S lxvii. 

ph dvaxadumrépevoy. This probably agrees with ro xaAvppa 
just mentioned; ‘the same veil abideth, without being lifted, 
because it is in Christ (and in Him alone) that it is done away.’ 
But pù dvax. may be a nom. or acc. absolute; ‘the same veil 
abideth, the revelation not having been made that it is done away 
in Christ.’ Field suggests a third method; ‘the same mystery 
remains unrevealed, viz. that it is done away in Christ! The 
second method labours under two disadvantages; (1) the 
clumsy absolute case, which, however, is not without examples ; 
see Winer, p. 669, who rejects it as inapplicable to this passage ; 
(2) the meaning given to dvaxaAvrmrópevoy, which in this context 
seems almost necessarily to refer to the moving of the veil; see 
v. I8. The third method avoids these drawbacks, but involves 
one which is more serious, viz. taking xdAvupa in a different 
sense from that which it bears both before and after this verse. 
Everywhere else it means the veil and not the thing veiled, ñe. a 
mystery. The second method may be right; it is strongly 
supported by Meyer, Stanley, Alford, Bachmann, and others, and 
is admitted to RV. marg. But with AV., RV., most ancient 
writers, Waite, Way, Weymouth, J. H. Bernard, Massie, De 
Wette, Neander, B. Weiss, Schmiedel, Bousset, and others, it 
seems better to take py dvaxaAvrropevov with Tò káAvpua. 

Ste dy XpvarQ rarapyeirai. AV. and RV. read 6 7, and trans- 
late, ‘which veil is done away in Christ But this use of 6 ri 
for 6 is open to question. Reading or, our rendering will 
depend on the rendering of py dvax. Either, ‘abideth without 
being lifted, for it is in Christ that it is done away’; or ‘ abideth, 
the revelation not having been made /Aa£ it is done away in 
Christ.’ Adopting the former, we make the sentence a paren- 
thetical explanation of péve uù ávakaAvimrrópevov, for it is union 
with Christ which does away with the veil, and this union the 
unconverted Jews reject. Note the emphatic position of èv Xp. 
It isin union with Him, and in that alone, that the removal of 
this ignorance takes place. The difference between é (i. 14, 
17) and &d (v. 4, i. 5) should be observed. The number of 
passages in which ór« may be either ‘ because’ =‘ for,’ or ‘that,’ 
is considerable (i. 14, vii. 9, 13, 16; 1 Cor. i. 5, 14; etc.). 
They are specially common in Lk. (i. 45, vii. 16, 39, ix. 22, x. 
21, xi. 38, xxii. 70). 
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Tis ajuepor huépas is the reading of nearly all authorities, but K L Syr- 
Pesh. Aeth., under the influence of v. 15, omit huépas. 


15. The metaphor of the veil is changed in a way somewhat 
similar to that in which the metaphor of the epistle is changed in 
vv. 1-3. Previously, the veil was something external to them- 
selves which hid from them the truth that the dispensation of 
the Law was temporary and vanishing. Now it is something 
within them which keeps them from recognizing and welcoming 
the truth, viz. their prejudice in favour of the old dispensation ; 
see on Lk. v. 39. It is probably because of this change of 
meaning that xáAvuga has no article; ‘zke veil’ would mean 
‘veil’ in the same sense as before, and AV. obscures the sense 
by inserting the definite article. In v. 16, rò xdÀvupa means 
the veil mentioned in v. 15. 

GAN’ Zws ohpepor fjvixa Gy dyayweoynra. ‘But unto this day, 
whenever Moses is read, a veil lies upon their heart.’ The 
dAAd refers to py dvaxaAvrropevoy, ‘not lifted up, but (so far 
from that) a veil lies on their heart.’ ‘ Heart,’ as often in 
Scripture, and especially in Paul, is the seat of the intelligence 
(iv. 6; 1 Cor. ii. 9; Rom. x. 6, 8, 10; Phil. iv. 7) as well as of 
the affections. "Therefore it is beside the mark to say that the 
veil is said to be on the heart and not on the head, because **it 
was moral and not intellectual blindness which caused their 
unbelief.” If any contrast is implied in rì r. xapdiav abróv, it is 
to the effect that the existing veil does not lie on the head of 
Moses, hiding the vanishing of the glory of the Law, but on the 
hearts of his people, hiding the dawn of the glory of the Gospel. 
We might have expected rjj; xapéig, but rí with acc. usurps the 
place of ézí with dat, not only where motion previous to rest 
may be implied (Mk. ii. 14, iv. 38, etc.), but where there has 
been no previous motion (Mk. viii. 2; Lk. i. 33; etc.). Blass, 
$43. r. With čws ojpepov (Ecclus. xlvii. 7) comp. éws dpri 
(1 Cor. iv. 13, viii. 7, xv. 6). 

rixa d» with XN ABC (17 has dr): DFEGKLP omit d». åra- 
ywwonnrat (N A B C D E P) rather than árayoóoxerau (FG K L). 


There is no sufficient reason for suspecting with Heinrici that the verse 
isa gloss. The jlxa in v. 16 looks like a reference to rixa here. 


16. jr(xa è day emorpéyy mpds Kupiov. ‘But, whensoever a 
man shall turn to the Lord, at once the veil is taken away.’ The 
emphasis on repiaipeîrar justifies ‘at once’; ‘away the veil is 
taken) The nom. to émozpépy is probably rs (so Origen) ; any- 
one in the synagogue, any who hears the Law read. Others make 
7) xapdta, aùróv the nom., or Israel, or Moses as the representa- 
tive, either of the old Israel, or of the new. The last is Calvin's 
idea. No doubt St Paul has Ex. xxxiv. 34 in his mind; jvixa 
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& y eloeropevero Mwoñs évavre Kupiov AaAetv aire, mepiypeiro rò 
xdÀvpgua €ws ToU éxmopevecOar. But that does not prove that 
here he is thinking of Moses as a type, or that here wepearpetrar 
is midd., as weptypetro is in Exodus. Whenever Moses turned to 
the Lord (in the tabernacle), he took off the veil from his head ; 
whenever a Jew turns to the Lord (Christ), the veil is taken off 
from his heart. The compound verb expresses the removing of 
something which envelops. 

In éxriotpéjy vpós Kpuw we have another echo of Ex. 
xxxiv., and possibly more than one. When the people were 
afraid to come near him, Moses called them, xai érearpádaay 
vpós abróv. And St Paul probably says Kuptoy rather than 
Xpicrov, because of évavr. Kvpéov in Exodus. Frequently the 
Apostle transfers to Christ expressions which in O.T. are used 
of Jehovah ; and Kúpov here clearly means Christ, for it balances 
dv XpwrrQ, and Jews had no need to turn to Jehovah. He is 
speaking of devout Jews worshipping in the synagogue, and per- 
haps he is thinking of his own conversion. 


It is difficult to decide between j»(xa 8à éáv (N*A 17) and ġvixa 8’ d» 
(KX*'BDEFGKL P): the latter may be assimilation to v. 15, where, how- 
ever, DEFGKL P omit a. There is good reason for suspecting that, in- 
dependently of v. 15, a» may be a correction to literary form. Cf. ô dd» 
voihan (1 Cor. vi. 18); o0s day Soxtudonre (1 Cor. xvi. 3); ô yàp éày 
omelpy (Gal. vi. 7). In many places WH. have restored éd», in accord- 
ance with the best MSS., where inferior texts have dy. The evidence of 
papyri is overwhelming as to this use of éd» for d» after ös, Saris, Óxov, 
etc., being very common in the vernacular Greek of the first three cen- 
turies. ‘‘It seems that in this small point the uncials faithfully reproduce 
originals written under conditions long obsolete" (J. H. Moulton, p. 43). - 
See Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 202Í. ; he gives numerous examples. 


17. These two abrupt sentences supply premises in support 
of the emphatic statement, *away is taken the veil! "They might 
be omitted without loss to the argument, for no proof is 
required for the assertion that whenever men turn to the Lord, 
the veil which hides Him from them is taken away, and v. 18 
would follow well immediately after v. 16. Using these two 
sentences as premises, we get an argument in this form; ‘The 
Lord is the spirit,’ ‘Where the spirit is, is freedom.’ Therefore, 
* Where the Lord is, the bondage of the letter is taken away.' 
Or, as Pseudo-Primasius puts it, Dominus spiritus est. Liber est 
spiritus. Idcirco non potest velamen accipere, sed magis ipse 
revelat. Injected statements and appeals are found elsewhere in 
Paul; 1 Cor. xv. 56, xvi. 13, 143 Gal. iii. 20. 

In these two verses (17, 18) the fluctuation between rò 
avua as that which is opposed to ro ypáppa, and to ro rvedpa 
as the spiritual nature or the inspiring power of Christ, must 
be allowed for. The contrast between Moses and Christ is one 
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between letter and spirit, between compulsion and inspiration ; 
that is the main fact. How far St Paul thinks of the Spirit as a 
power distinct from Christ is not clear ; at any rate Christ and the 
Spirit work in the same way and produce the same effects. See 
on I Cor. ii. 12. 

The two verses have a rhythm and swing, the balance of 
which is easily felt in reading aloud. 


ó 0$ Kuptos ro mvedpá dorw. 
oU St 76 wvedpa Kupiov, éAevÜepía. 
Hpes 06 rdvres dvaxexaduppévo poa 
Tiv Sogfav Kvpiov, xarorrpifopevot 
Tiv avuryy eixova perapoppovpeba 
dro ddfys eis Sdgay, 


xa@drep dro Kupiov avevparos. 


These rhythmical passages, of which there are several in 
the Epistle, are evidence of exalted emotion, and perhaps of 
thetorical skill that has been acquired by study. In the next 
chapter note the correspondence in structure between v. 4 and 
v. 6 and the evenly balanced clauses in vv. 8-10. 

ô 8à Kópios TÒ mveüpá loriy. This statement has been mis- 
used controversially; on the one side to prove the Divinity of 
the Holy Spirit, on the other to show that St Paul identifies the 
Holy Spirit with the Lord Christ. The Apostle is not con- 
structing metaphysical propositions respecting the Divine 
Nature. He has still in his mind the distinction between 7j 
dtaxovia ypdpparos and  Staxovia mveúparos, the former of which 
is transient and is obscured by ignorance and exclusiveness, 
while the latter is permanent, informing, and open. Moses 
placed restrictions on external conduct; Christ transforms the 
inner life. Therefore to turn from Judaism to Christianity is to 
turn from the letter which enslaves to the spirit which gives free- 
dom, and to welcome Christ is to receive in oneself the Spirit of 
the Lord. "'It is impossible in the Pauline Epistles to make a 
rigid distinction between the Holy Spirit and the Spiritual 
Christ. Life in Christ and life in the Spirit are the same. It is 
by partaking of the Holy Spirit that believers grow into Christ. 
In 1 Cor. xv. 45 Paul says that the last Adam, that is Christ, 
was made a life-giving Spirit. In 2 Cor. iii. 17 he says, ‘The 
Lord is the Spirit.’ Paul sometimes falls into the way of speak- 
ing of the Christian community as a manifestation of the Divine 
Spirit, and sometimes he speaks of the indwelling Christ. In 
Rom. viii 9, 10 the words ‘Spirit of God,’ ‘Spirit of Christ,’ 
‘Spirit? and ‘ Christ’ are all used interchangeably " (P. Gardner, 
The Religious Experience of St Paul, pp. 176 f.). 

It is in the interests of the Trinitarian doctrine that the 
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possible, but most improbable translation, * The Spirit is the 
Lord, is sometimes adopted. Grammar allows it, for both 
terms have the article; but the preceding mpòs Kvpiow, which 
shows that ô Kupos means Christ, and the order of the words 
forbid it. Lias, in Appendix I., has collected patristic interpre- 
tations ; Meyer-Heinrici gives several modern suggestions. It is 
a passage, about the exact meaning of which we must be content 
to remain in doubt. It is well treated by Headlam, St Paul 
and Christianity, pp. 106 f. 

o0 82 rà mveüp.a Kupiou, €AeuOepia. ‘ He who possesses the Spirit 
of Christ has liberty. Spiritual freedom of all kinds is meant, 
with special reference to the bondage of the Law and of sin; cf. 
I Cor. ix. 1, 19, x. 29; Rom. viii. 15 ; Gal. iv. 6, 7. In Rom. 
vi. 15-23, vii. 1-6, St Paul expounds the freedom which comes 
by leaving the strictness of the Law for union with Christ. He 
compares it to release from slavery and to marriage with a second 
husband after the death of the first. In each case there is the 
substitution of new ties for old ones, not the abolition of all ties. 
Christian freedom is not licence; it is the free acceptance of the 
ties of affection instead of the enforced acceptance of bonds of 
fear. Service voluntarily rendered to Him who is the Truth is 
the most perfect freedom of which a creature is capable ; ý dAn0ea 
AcGepwoa tyas. av oby ô vids tyas eAevÜepuog Ovrws éAcvGepo 
écecÜ« (Jn. vii. 32, 36).*  Odicungue est Spiritus Filii, ibi. est 
mentis libertas, ut remoto servili velamine possit libere mens veri- 
tatem inspicere (Herveius). Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 22, and Seneca, De 
vita beata, xv. 6, In regno nati sumus ; Deo parere libertas est. 


Several conjectural emendations of the text have been suggested. In 
the first sentence for 6 8è kxópios Baljon and others would read ob dé kúpos 
or ob 3° à kópios, * Now where the Lord is, there is the Spirit. In the 
second sentence, for Kíóptov Hort would read xópor, * Where the Spirit (or, 
‘the spirit,’ in opposition to the letter) is Sovereign, is freedom.’ But 
Hort admits that there is no obvious difficulty in the universally attested 
reading; and St Paul would be familiar with the expression wvedpa 
Kuplov in LXX (1 Kings xviii. I2; 2 Kings ii. 16 ; Is. lxi. 1). 

L has 7d &y:o» instead of Kuplov. The éxei before éAev8epla should be 
omitted with 8* A B C D* 17, 67**, Syr-Pesh. Copt. Elsewhere St Paul 
does not write éxei answering to of (Rom. iv. 15, v. 20). 


18. ġpeis Se mávres. ‘And we Christians, a// of us.’ ‘And’ 
rather than ‘But’ (AV., RV.), for there is probably no contrast 
in 5¢, but mere transition from ‘liberty’ to those who have been 
set free. The main contrast is marked by the very emphatic 


* **'There can be no liberty of thought without the love of truth” (Paget, 
The Spirit of Discipline, p. 106). The chapter is a good comment on this 
text, *'' By the use of one of the splendid paradoxes of the higher life, the 
acceptance of the service of God is equated with a supreme and glorious 
liberty " (P. Gardner, The Religious Experience of St Paul, p. 34). 
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mpecs: ‘we freed believers, unlike the servile Jews, gui fidei 
carent oculis’ (Erasmus). A second contrast is marked by 
aavres, which is in antithesis to the one Moses, But this contrast 
is greatly weakened if, with Bengel and others, we confine pels, 
as in vv. I-12, to ‘we ministers of the Gospel.’ There is a tone 
of triumph in rávres, which would be out of place if the meaning 
were confined to a handful of teachers. The contrast is between 
the one Hebrew leader and the whole body of Christians. "Then 
only one was illuminated, and his illumination was hidden from 
all the rest ; now all are illuminated and there is no concealment. 
Point after point in the comparison is brought out, and in most 
of them superiority is brought out also. The rhythm throughout 
the two verses (17, 18) is jubilant. 

dvaxexahuppévw mpoodme. This is a third contrast. ‘In our 
case there is no need of concealment ; there is no fear and there 
is nothing to hide. We Christians know that the glory which is 
seen in us is permanent, and no one will see it vanishing away. 
Neither ‘with open face’ nor ‘with unveiled face’ gives quite 
distinctly the full meaning of dvaxexaduppévp. More clearly 
than dxaraxdAvrros (1 Cor. xi. 5, 13) or áxdAvrros (not in N.T. 
and rare in LXX), dvaxexaAvppeévos shows that there has been a 
veil and that it has been removed. We might have expected 
xapoig. rather than zpoow7y, for the veil was on their heart before 
conversion (v. 15); but the comparison here is chiefly with - 
Moses, whose face was veiled. 

thy Sófar Kuptov. ‘The glory of the risen and glorified Christ,’ 
which is given here as equivalent to the glory of Jehovah in the 
Holy of Holies or on the Mount. It is inadequate to interpret 
this of Christ's moral grandeur and beneficence during the life of 
His humiliation. *It is rather the glory of Him ‘in whom dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily' (Col. ii. 9), and who was 
revealed to Stephen as ‘standing at the right hand of God’ (Acts 
vii. $5, 57; cf. vi. 15). See Briggs, The Messiah of the Apostles, 
pp. 127, 128; The Messiah of the Gospels, pp. 292, 293. 

katowrptLopevor. Pres. part. of what continually goes on; 
either ‘ beholding as in a glass’ (AV.), or ‘reflecting as a mirror’ 
(RV.). The former is clearly the meaning in Philo, Legis Alleg. 
iii. 33, where he expands the prayer of Moses in Ex. xxxiii. 13 
thus ; 'Epdáviuóv por cavróv, yvworôs (0o ce, pù yàp (upavicbeins 
pot dv obpavo) À ys 1] saros 1) áépos 7] twos ámAós rüv èv yevéces, 
4596 karortpioaipyy dy Àw Tw ri onv iBéav, Ñ dv aol ro Bed, 
The latter meaning is adopted by Chrys., and it makes excellent 
sense. When Moses spoke to the people, he covered with a veil 
the reflexion of the Divine glory which shone in his face ; but it 
is with unveiled face that Christians reflect the glory of Christ 
and make known their changed condition with openness and 
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boldness. The force of the participle is * by continually reflect- 
ing’; it is by this process that the metamorphosis takes place. 

The Latins adopt the other meaning and translate xaromrpi{o- 
pevos speculantes or contemplantes, neither of which preserves the 
allusion to xdrorrpov, ‘a mirror.’ Speculantes seems to preserve 
it, but does not, for speculari is ‘to see from a watch-tower’ 
specula), not ‘see in a mirror’ (speculum). In any case, riv 

fav Kupiov is in an emphatic position in reference to xaromrpif{o- 
pevou as THY avrijv eixóva in reference to uerapopdiovp.e0a. 

thy aür)v elxdva perapoppoúpeða. ‘Are transformed’ (RV.) 
is better than ‘are changed’ (AV.), for ‘to be changed’ is the 
rendering of dA\AdooerOa (1 Cor. xv. 51, 52; etc.) But ‘are 
being transfigured’ brings out both the force of the pres. and also 
the fact that we have here the same word that is used of the 
Transfiguration (Mk. ix. 2; Mt. xvii 2), and nowhere else, 
excepting Rom. xii. 2.* Vulg. has three different words in the 
four passages ; £ransfigurari in the Gospels, fransformari here, 
and reformart Rom. xii. 2. Comp. peracynpari{opevor in Xi. I3, 
where a less complete change is implied than that which is 
indicated here. See on Rom. xii. 2, Lightfoot’s detached note 
on Phil ii. 7, and Trench, Sys. § lxx. Seneca (Zp. vi. 1) has 
Intelligo, Lucili, non emendari me tantum, sed transfigurart. 
Again (Zp. xciv. 48), Philosophiam qui didicit nondum sapiens esi 
nisi in ea quae didicit animus ejus transfiguratus est. 

‘The same image’ means the image of Christ reflected in the 
mirror. St Paul may have in his mind the «ixóva @eod (Gen. i. 
27), the image of God, marred in Adam and restored in Christ. 
The construction of r7jv aùrņv «ixóva is regular. Beza and others 
say that xard rather than eis is to be understood : but nothing is 
to be understood. Like other compounds of perd which mean 
change, perazoppovobat means ‘to be transformed ŝato.’ Thus, 
pera BáAAew is often ‘to change to.’ When Menelaus taxes Aga- 
memnon with acting very differently before and after gaining 
power, he says, x@r’ érei xaréa xes apyds, peraBadwy dÀAXovs rpómovs, 
and with being shifty about the surrender of Iphigeneia, «af 
troorpépas énya peraBarwv Añas ypadas (Eur. Zh. in Aul. 
343. 363). Similarly Plato has peraBadrAew xawòy eldos, pera. 
Tiv duXomovíay (Rep. iv. 424 C, vii. 535 D), and peradAAdocew 
xopav érépav ¿$ érépas (Parm. 138 C). In all these cases the verb 
means ‘to make a change aad adopt.’ The omission of els in 
the last example is conclusive. Again, while perariOecOar ris 
yvopys is ‘to change from one’s opinion,’ perariferOar Tiv 
yvspnv is ‘to change to one’s new opinion’ (Hdt. vii. 18). This 
usage is regular and not rare, whereas we lack evidence that r7» 

* Cf. é» 367 in iii. 7 with é» Séfy in Lk. ix. 31, and &ayuyer in iv. 6 
with £Aauyer in Mt. xvii. 2. 
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abrjv eixóra can be used absolutely like rov abróv tpdérov, rovrov 
Toy TpóTOv, TrÓvÓ« Tov rpómov, and rpómov rwd. See Stallbaum's 
note on Plat. ep. iv. 424 C, where he renders perafáAA av 
mutando assumere. 

Driver says of the narrative in Ex. xxxiv. 29—35, that it is 
*a beautiful symbolical expression of the truth that close con- 
verse with God illumines the soul with Divine radiance, and that 
those who ‘ with unveiled face’ behold spiritually as in a mirror 
the glory of the Lord, are gradually through its influence trans- 
formed more and more completely into His likeness” (Exodus, 
p. 376). We find similar ideas in the Book of Enoch, where it is 
said that the righteous “will become angels in heaven,” and 
“their faces will be lighted up with joy because the Elect One 
has appeared” (li. 45), **the glory will not pass away ” (lxii. 16), 
“and they will be resplendent for times without number, for 
righteousness is the judgment of God ” (cviii. 13). Again, in the 
Apocalypse of Baruch; “Their splendour will be glorified in 
changes, and the form of their face will be turned into the light 
of their beauty, that they may be able to acquire and to receive 
the world which does not die, which is then promised to them." 
* They shall be changed into every form they desire, from beauty 
into loveliness, and from light into the splendour of glory " (li. 3, 
IO). This Apocalypse is contemporaneous with the chief writings 
ofthe N.T. Its authors were orthodox Jews, and it is a good 
representative of the Judaism against which the Pauline dialectic 
was directed" (R. H. Charles, Preface). 

åmò 5ófns eis 9ófav. There is no fading away, as in the case 
of Moses, for it is no superficial glory. It penetrates to the 
spiritual nature of the inner man and makes that, like the Lord 
from whom it comes, a source of light. Yet it is no sudden 
change, completed, as if by magic, in an instant; that might end 
in stagnation. It is a continual and gradual progress, 'from 
strength to strength’ (Ps. Ixxxiv. 7), ‘shining more and more unto 
the perfect day ' (Prov. iv. 18). It passes on from this world to 
the next, from what is temporal to what is eternal Less 
probably, dard dens is interpreted of the Divine glory imparted, 
and eis 9ófav of that which is received. Thus Bengel; a gloria 
Domini ad gloriam in nobis: and Neander; ‘from the glory 
which we contemplate to the glory which we receive in ourselves.’ 
Thdrt. perhaps means the same. Aug. De Trinitate, xv. 85 de 
gloria creationis in gloriam justificationis, vel etiam, de gloria 
fidei in gloriam speciei, de gloria, qua filii Dei sumus, in gloriam, 
qua similes ei erimus, quoniam videbimus eum sicuti est. ‘From 
the glory of Moses to that of the Spirit’ (Ambrose), and ‘ from 
the glory lost in Paradise to the glory to be received in Heaven' 
(Ephraem) are curiosities of exegesis. 
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xaOdwep did Kupiou mvedparos. Like the first half of v. 17, 
this is a passage about the exact meaning of which we are 
obliged to remain in doubt. It is impossible to decide with 
certainty what the words mean. Every possible translation has 
been advocated. Are the genitives in apposition? or is one 
dependent on the other? If the latter, which of the two is 
dependent? Is the definite or the indefinite article to be supplied 
in each case? If the definite with one and the indefinite with 
the other, which is to have which? May the article, whether 
definite or indefinite, be in either case omitted in English? 
May xwxov be an adjective? AV. and RV. give us four 
renderings, which may be reduced to three, for AV. marg. is 
almost the same as RV. text. These three are; ‘by the spirit 
of the Lord’ (AV.), ‘from the Lord the Spirit’ (RV.), ‘from the 
Spirit which is the Lord' (RV. marg.). Add to these renderings 
three more; ‘from the Lord of the Spirit,’ ‘from the Lord who 
is spirit and ‘from a sovereign Spirit,’ £e a Spirit which 
exercises lordship, making xvptov an adjective. These six do 
not exhaust the possibilities in English, but they probably 
include the right rendering. 

It will help us to select one or more of these as more 
probable than the others, if we consider why these words are 
added. The xaÜdrmep (see on i. 14), ‘even as,’ means ‘as one 
would expect,’ ‘as is natural,’ and the words which follow 
xaQarep explain how it is that the marvellous transfiguration 
into the very image of Christ is possible. It is because the Lord 
is spirit that He effects this change. A spiritual effect must 
have a spiritual cause, and from a cause of the highest order we 
may expect very high effects. On the other hand, a spiritual 
effect of the greatest magnitude requires an adequate cause. 
The Lord of glory as the giver of glory satisfies these conditions, 
and the Apostle shows /a/em gloriam dari, quae sublimttats con- 
gruat dantis (Ambrst.). These considerations are in favour of 
‘Even as from the Lord who is spirit’ (Jn. iv. 24), ‘the Lord’ 
being Christ, as is shown by êv Xpioro@ and mpós Kvptov. It is 
the glory of Christ that is reflected in Christians; for which 
reason ‘Even as from a Spirit who is Lord,’ or ‘Even as from 
the Spirit which is the Lord,’ is less probable. ‘Even as from 
the Lord of the Spirit,’ £e from Christ who sends the Spirit 
(Jn. xvi. 7), is the simplest translation grammatically, unless 
xupiov is an adjective; but it has against it (1) the absence of 
the articles, which would have made this meaning clearer, and 
(2) the fact that St Paul generally represents God as the giver of 
the Spirit (i. 22, v. 5; 1 Cor. ii. 12, vi. 19; 1 Thess. iv. 8), 
through the instrumentality of Christ (Tit. iii. 6). Hort's 
proposal to make xvpíov an adjective is attractive, but it has 
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against it the fact that nowhere else in Scripture is «pros thus 
used, and this is a strong objection, for the fact can hardly be 
accidental * Writers would avoid using as a mere epithet a 
word which was so constantly employed as one of the Divine 
names. ‘Even as from the Lord who is spirit,’ or ‘from the 
Lord, the Spirit,’ is on the whole to be preferred. AV. text is 
not likely to be right. 

There is no transforming power so effectual as spirit, and in 
this case itis the Lord Christ Himself who is the transforming 
power. Spiritual agency is here at its highest. The most 
wonderful changes are not only possible but natural, when such 
a cause is operating. But the conditions must be observed, and 
they are mainly three. "There is the turning to the Lord; every 
veil that might hide Him must be removed ; and it is His glory 
and no other that is reflected. When these three things are 
secured, by continual reflexion of the Lord's glory Christians are 
transfigured into the very image of Him whose glory they have 
caught and retained, and step by step the likeness becomes 
more and more complete—eis pérpov jAÀuwías ToU mA9pópaTos ToU 
Xprorod, ‘unto the full measure of the maturity of the fulness of 
Christ’ (Eph. iv. 13). 


IV. 1. Here again, as between i. and ii, the division of 
chapters is unintelligently made. The first six verses of this 
chapter belong to the preceding one, and the close connexion 
between the two paragraphs is obvious: the opening verses of 
this chapter show how close it is, for the Apostle is still urging 
the claims of his office, especially against those who charge him 
with insincerity and self-commendation. 

The six verses run in couplets; the glory of the new ministry 
(1, 2) ; the condition of those who are too blind to see the glory 
of the Gospel (3, 4); the source of the glory (5, 6). A fresh 
departure is made at v. 7. With 1-6 comp. 1 Thess. ii. 1-12, 
which is a similar vindication of Apostolic authority on behalf of 
St Paul and his colleagues, and contains several similar ex- 
pressions. 

Awa todro. In 1 Cor. iv. 17 both AV. and RV. have ‘For 
this cause,’ which might well be retained here, vii. 15, and xiii. 
10, in order to mark a difference between àià rovro, di (iv. 16), 
which might be 'wheretore, and oty (v. 20), which is usually 
‘therefore.’ Vulg. has deo for 5a rotro, Propter quod for 5.6, and 
ergo for otv, not invariably, but in this Epistle. See Index IV. 


* The familiar language of the Creed, **the Lord, and Giver of Life,” 
is based on these verses (iii. 6, 17, 18). The Greek, rd Kuptor rò {worordy, 
shows that it is wrong to rehearse the words as if they meant *'the Lord of 
life and the Giver of life.” 
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xabws $Aer8npev. ‘Even as we received mercy.’ The words 
belong to what precedes; ‘seeing that, in full accordance with 
God's mercy, we have this ministry.’ It is of God's goodness, 
and not of any merit of his own, that he has a calling of so high 
an order. Hadbentes eam, non ex meritis, sed ex Det misericordia, 
quae nos ministros suos fecit (Herveius). Cf. the similar use of 
«aDámep in iii. 18 to show how Divine action is the explanation 
of wonderful results. Hort, on 1 Pet. ii. 10, points out that this 
verb is used “in reference to the signal mercy of the gift of the 
Gospel" St Paul uses it several times of his own conversion 
and call (here; 1 Cor. vii. 25; 1 Tim. i. 13, 16). The use of so 
humble an expression respecting his appointment to the Apostle- 
ship had special point in writing to Corinth, because there he 
had been accused of being self-asserting and aggressive. Cf. 
I Cor. xv. 9, 10. For Óuaxov(a see on v. 18. 

In these six verses, as in the preceding chapter, St Paul is 
sometimes answering charges which had been brought against 
himself, and sometimes indirectly bringing charges against his 
Judaizing opponents by hinting that they do what he declares 
that he himself does not do; and we cannot always decide which 
of the two he is doing. In some cases he may be doing both. 
It is also difficult to decide whether the rst pers. plur. includes 
Timothy or anyone else. Apparently the Apostle is thinking 
mainly of himself. 

oük dyxaxotpey. ‘We do not lose heart The verb indicates 
the timidity which shrinks from coming forward and speaking 
out. Such faintheartedness takes refuge in silence and inactivity, 
in order to escape criticism, and therefore is the opposite of 
mwappyoia. In Eph. iii. 13, pù) évxaxe follows a mention of 
mappynoia. The consciousness that he owed his ministry to the 
graciousness of God inspired the Apostle with courage and 
frankness. Misericordia Dei, per quam ministerium accipitur, 
faat strenuos et sinceros. Etiam Moses misericordiam adeptus est, 
et inde tantam invenit admissionem (Beng.). Chrys. paraphrases, 
ov xararimropev, GAXG Kai xalpopev xai mappyoriagópeĝa. In short, 
the Apostle acts up to his own exhortation, dvdpilecOe, xparauovoOe 
(see on x Cor. xvi. 13). Cf. où yàp eOwxev uiv wvetpa Serias 
(2 Tim. i. 7). 


Excepting Lk. viii. 1 (where see note), the verb is found only in Paul 
(v. 16; 2 Thess. iii. 13; Gal. vi. 9; Eph. iii. 13), and everywhere there is 
a v.]. éxxax, Here we should read éyxax. (NX A B D* FG 17, 67**) rather 
than éx«ax.(CD'EKL P). Inallfive es D? K L P have éxxax., in four 
they are joined by C and E, and in three by F and G. The other uncials 
vary between érxax., which is right in Lk. xviii. 1, and may be right in 
Gal. vi. 9 and Eph. iii. 13. The evidence is tabulated by Gregory in 
Prolegomena to Tisch. ed. 8, p. 78. The verb is not found in LXX, but 
éyxax. is used by Symmachus four times, and éxxax. once. Polyb. Iv. 
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xix. IO has 7d sé, ew ras BonÜelas évexdxnoay of the Lacedemonians dis- 
honourably neglecting to send the promised reinforcements ; and Philo, De 
confus. ling. 8 13, has obre éxxaxovpevos éxvdupOny, ANAd éppuuéros wreldioa 
Tois ét alroy po karapwyévas. Vulg. here has son deficimus, d and e non 
deficimus, g non hamus segnes, Ambrst. non infirmemur. 


2. dwewdpeba. The verb both in act. and mid. has a variety 
of meanings, but there is no doubt as to its meaning here; ‘we 
have renounced’ or ‘we renounce,’ aódicamus occulta dedecoris 
(Vulg.) The aor. is timeless, or “ingressive,” J. H. Moulton, 
pp. 109, 134. This is more probable than that the aor. refers 
to the same period as 7AenOnpev. It is not likely that St Paul 
means that at his call he definitely renounced certain things. 
And of course drezdpeOa does not mean that he had previously 
practised what he here says that he has renounced, as was the 
case with St Matthew and Zacchaeus as toll-collectors. He 
means that these practices are quite alien to the work of an 
Apostle. On this rst aor. in -a see WH. App. p. 164; Winer, 
p. 103; Blass, § 21. r. The mid. of dwetrov is not found in 
classical Attic, and the dictum of Thomas Magister (57) that 
dmeurápgv is better Greek than dmevmov may be doubted. In 
Joseph. Ané. xvii. iii. 1 we have dretreaOae rive rv yaperiv,—a 
very rare instance of the 2nd aor. mid. 

TÀ xpurrà tis aloxdmms. The exact meaning of ‘the hidden 
things of shame’ is not clear; but they are the opposite of map- 
pnoia. ‘The hidden things which bring disgrace when they are 
known,’ or ‘which make a man ashamed of himself,’ or ‘ which 
shame makes a man conceal.’ The general sense is much the 
same however we analyse the expression. He is not thinking of 
heathen vices (Eph. v. 12), but of the underhand methods of the 
false teachers. An allusion to circumcision (Thdrt.) is certainly 
not intended. See on rà xpvrrà ro) oxdrovs (1 Cor. iv. 5). 
‘The hidden things of dishonesty’ (AV.) was not far wrong in 
1611, when ‘dishonesty’ might mean ‘disgrace,’ and ‘honesty’ 
(1 Tim. ii. 2) might mean ‘decorous behaviour,’ and ‘honest’ 
(Rom. xii. 17) ‘honourable,’ or ‘of good report.’ This usage 
still survives in the expression “to make her an honest woman,” 
but ‘dishonesty ' here is now misleading. 

pi) mepemarouvres év tavoupyia. ‘So that we do not walk in 
craftiness’; non ambulantes in astutia (Vulg.). This is a result 
of renouncing Tà xpurra T. aicxvvns. By wavovpyia is meant 
unscrupulous readiness to adopt any means in order to gain one’s 
ends. Excepting Lk. xx. 23, only in Paul (xi. 3; 1 Cor. iii. 19; 
Eph. iv. 14). The Apostle had been accused of being a ravoip- 
yos (xii. 16), and if x.—xiii. is part of the intermediate severe 
letter, this passage may be a reference to that, or to xi. 3. If 
zavovpyía refers to the manoeuvres of the Judaizers, it may point 
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to their efforts to undermine the influence of the Apostle. In 
our ignorance of the circumstances, there is abundant room for 
conjectures. See on 1 Cor. iii. 3 for reperarety of daily conduct, 
a very freq. use in Paul, =versart; also Hort on 1 Pet. i. 15; 
Milligan on 1 Thess. ii. 12; Lukyn Williams on Gal. i. 13. 

pyde SBoAoürres T. Adyow T. Geos. See on iii. 17. The verb 
occurs nowhere else in N.T. and only twice in LXX (Ps. xv. 3, 
xxxvi. 2) Here, as in ii. 17 and 1 Cor. xiv. 36, 6 Aóyos r. «o0 
means the Gospel message, which is its usual, though not 
invariable, meaning in Paul (1 Thess. ii. 133 Phil. i. 14; Col. 
i. 25; 4 Tim. iv. 5; 2 Tim. ii. 9; Tit. ii. 5). See Harnack, 
The Constitution and Law of the Church, p. 340. By BoXotvres 
he means using fallacious arguments and misinterpretations, and 
falsifying the relation of the old revelation to the new. The 
Judaizers of course resented his use of the O.T. and his disregard 
of the letter of the Law. 

àÀÀà TH $avepocet.— ‘But, on the contrary, by manifestation.’ 
The word occurs in Biblical Greek only here and 1 Cor. xii. 7: 
it is selected in opposition to rà xpvrrà rijs ale xóvgs. Cf. i. 12, 
lii. 12, xi. 3. 

tis dAnbeias. In opposition to 9oAotvres. ‘By the manifesta- 
tion of the truth’ stands first with emphasis; by that, and by 
nothing else, do they commend themselves ; 3 no letters of 
recommendation, no wily arts, no crying of ‘ peace’ when there 
is no peace (Jer. vi. r4, viii. 11). In Gal. i. 5, 14, where St 
Paul is dealing with similar opponents, we have the more definite 
expression 7) dAyOea r. evayyeAiov, and in Col. i. 5, ó Aóyos rijs 
ddnfeias T. ebayyeAiov. In all these places the expression is a 
protest against misrepresentations of the Gospel and spurious 
substitutes for it, especially such as destroyed Christian liberty. 
Veritas quam  manifestamus nos ipsos efficit commendabiles 
(Herveius). 

cuvotdvovres dautods. This looks back to iii. 1-6. Re- 
membering who sent him and made him competent for the work, 
he is not afraid to magnify his office, although he knows that his 
doing so may be maliciously misinterpreted. Reflexive pronouns 
of the 3rd pers. with verbs of the rst pers. plur. are freq. (v. 5, 
V. I2, 15, vi. 4; I Cor. xi. 31; Rom. viii. 23, xv. 1; etc.) The 
simplification is convenient where it causes no ambiguity. 

mpòs Tücav ouveidyow dvÜpdmev. ‘Unto the human con- 
science én all sts forms’; see Westcott on Eph. i. 3, iv. 8, and cf. 
Rom. ii. 9; Eph. i. 8, iv. 19, 31, v. 3, 9, vi. 18; etc. Passion 
and prejudice are no safe judges; reason cannot always be 
trusted; even conscience is not infallible, for the conscience of 
this or that individual, or class, or profession may give a faulty 
decision. St Paul takes a wider range. He appeals to every 
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kind of conscience among men, confident that they will a// admit 
the justice of his claim; and securus judicat orbis terrarum. For 
this use of zpos comp. mpós róv @edy in iii. 4 ; for cvveidnors see 
on i. I2. 

dvémvov ToU Oeo. The accumulation of solemn language in 
this verse here reaches a climax. He has felt the seriousness of 
the charges which had been openly formulated, or secretly 
insinuated, against him by his wily opponents, and he meets 
them seriously and without compromise. He appeals, not only 
to every form of human conscience, but to Him to whose mercy 
(v. 1) he owes the high calling which has subjected him to so 
much criticism, and under whose eye every conscience works : 
TOUS eù jpovo)vras čxopev udprvpas kai Tov ToU c'wveiQóros  ExrómTQV 
(Thdrt.) The appeal can go no higher. Magnum esset, st hoc 
solummodo de hominibus diceret ; sed, quia homines falli possunt, 
ideo subjunxit quod majus est incomparabiliter (Atto Vercellensis). 
Cf. vii. 13; Rom. xiv. 22. 

The reading cunordvovres (A? B P 47, 67**, 80) is not quite certain ; 
evrarárres (X C D* FG 17, 39) is preferred by some editors: either is to 
be preferred to evrwrürres (D'EK L). Winer, p. 94, note. 

8. ei 84 kai dor nexaduppévov rà ebayydrov pov. ‘But even 
though the Gospel which we preach really zs veiled.’ The use 
of el xai (v. 16, v. 16, xii. 11) rather than xai el, and the emphatic 
position of écrw, which here cannot be enclitic, show that St 
Paul concedes what is stated hypothetically to be actually a 
fact Winer, p. 554. In spite of the $avépocis Tis dAnbeias, 
the good tidings were not recognized as such by all Some 
denied that there had been any $avépog:s: his preaching was 
obscure and shifty. He had said that a veil hid the meaning 
of the Law from them; it was more true to say that a veil hid 
his Gospel from them. The Apostle here admits this; a veil 
has hid and does hide (perf. part.) the Gospel from them, but 
the veil is on their own hearts (iii. 15). It is not the fault of 
the Gospel or of those who preach it that it is rejected by some; 
it is the hearers’ own fault, because they listen in an attitude that 
is fatal. They desire, not the truth, but the confirmation of their 
own views. 

The sublimity of St Paul’s teaching and his paradoxical 
expressions laid him open to the charge of saying ‘things hard 
to be understood’ (2 Pet. iii. 16). But that was not the cause 
of the vehement opposition to his teaching. His chief offence 
was his declaring the Law to be obsolete, and thereby (his 
enemies said) opening the door to boundless licence. So they 
declared that his Gospel was imperfect. He had never known 
the Christ, nor had been intimate with those who had known 
Him. They, on the contrary, had authentic information. 

8 
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dy rots dtroddupévorg. ‘In the case of those who are perishing’ 
(see on ii. 15). The é is not superfluous (Blass, § 41. 2); nor 
does it mean ‘in the hearts of,’ for the Gospel had not reached 
their hearts; nor ‘in their judgment,’ like êv po 1 Cor. xiv. 11, 
for the question is one of fact, not of opinion ; but ‘in their case.’ 
The uses of év in late Greek are very various; J. H. Moulton, 
p. 103. Calvin comments on the confidence of the Apostle in 
this declaration; magnae fiduciae argumentum est, quod pro 
reprobis ducere audet omnes qui doctrinam respuunt. And then, 
perhaps remembering his own attitude towards those who dis- 
sented from him, he adds, Verum simili fiducia instructos esse 
convenit, quicunque pro Dei ministris haberi volunt ; ut intrepida 
conscientia non dubitent omnes doctrinae suae adversarios ad Dei 
tribunal citare, ut illiuc damnationem certam referant. See on 
I Jn. iv. 16, where the writer says that he and his fellow-teachers 
receive their inspiration from God, and their message is rejected 
only by those who are not of God and are not striving to know 
Him. 


4. & Beds To aidvos rodrov. The expression occurs nowhere 
else; but St Paul speaks of róv dpxovra ris éfovcias ToU dépos 
(see on Eph. ii. 2), while St John, in three utterances attributed 
to Christ, has 6 dpywy ToU xéopov rovrov. In Mk. iii. 22- Mt. 
xii. 24 and Lk. xi. 15 (Mt. ix. 34), Christ's opponents say that He 
casts out demons èv 74 dpxovr. rv Satpoviwy. In all these cases 
Satan is meant, and in harmony with these passages St John 
says that the whole xóegos, i.e. the whole of the moral and in- 
tellectual universe, so far as it is estranged from God, lies in the 
power of the evil one (see on 1 Jn. v. 19). This does not mean 
that God abdicates or surrenders any portion of His dominion 
to Satan, but that those to whom He has granted free will place 
themselves under the power of darkness.* Here it is not this 
kóg uos, mundus, but ó alwy ovros, ‘this age,’ seculum, that is said 
to have Satan for its god. During the time—believed by St 
Paul to be short—which would elapse before the Coming of the 
Lord, Satan reigned wherever there was opposition to the will 
of God, and this was an enormous sphere. 

St Paul speaks frequently of ô aiwy otros (1 Cor. i. 20, ii. 6, 
8, iii. 18; Rom. xii. 2; Eph. i. 21), or 6 viv aióv (1 Tim. vi. 17; 
2 Tim. iv. 10; Tit. ii. 12), or 6 viv xatpds (Rom. iii. 26, viii. 18, 

* See the Ascension of Isaiah x. 11, 12. ** The point of this bold com- 
parison seems to lie in this, that as the true God by His Spirit illumines the 
minds of believers, enabling them to behold the glory of Christ in the Gospel, 
so the false god of the present age has a counter-spirit at work (or is a counter- 
spirit) which blinds the minds of the unbelieving that the light of the glory 
of ly should not dawn upon them” (G. Vos, Princetown Biblical Studies, 
P. 251). 
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xi 5), Or ô alùòv ó éyearos (Gal. i. 4), where it is especially stig- 
matized as wovnpds, or, in a remarkable expression which com- 
bines both terms, 6 aióv ro) xéopov rovrov (Eph. ii. 2). The 
opposite of this evil age or world is ô alov uéAXov (Eph. i. 21; 
cf. Heb. vi. 5; Lk. xviii. 30, xx. 35), which is more commonly 
designated 7) BactAcia Troù @eov, the period or realm in which God 
reigns supreme. If Satan is the ruler of this limited age, God 
is the King of the countless ages which are to follow it; He is 
ô Bacwrets rày alóvoy (1 Tim. i. 17; Tob. xiii. 6, 10; cf. Ps. 
cxlv. 13, and see J. H. Bernard on 1 Tim. i. 17). In (Clem. 
Rom.] ii. 6 it is said éorew 82 otros 6 alùv xai 6 pédAAwv dio €xOpoi, 
and as we cannot be friends of both, we must detach ourselves 
from this one and cling firmly to the other. 

It is startling to find one who had all his life held idolatry 
in abomination, and been zealous for the glory of the one true 
God, using this grandis ef horribilis descriptio Satanae (Beng.) 
and electing to apply the term eds to the arch-enemy of God 
and of mankind (P. Gardner, Zhe Religious Experience of St 
Paul, p. 203); but what he says about the worship of demons 
(see on 1 Cor. x. 20) is some explanation of his view. There was 
a Rabbinical saying, * The first God is the true God, but the 
second God is Samael,” and Irenaeus (1. v. 4) says that the 
Valentinians called the devil Koopoxpdrwp. See J. A. Robinson 
on Eph. vi. 12; Dalman, Words, p. 165. 

This verse contains the strongest item of evidence for what 
is called “the dualistic element in the thinking of St Paul," ;.e. 
the recognition of a power or powers other than God, external 
to man, exerting influence over human affairs, and in some sense 
independent of God ; and it has been maintained that on this 
point the dualism of the N.T. is sharper than that of contem- 
porary Judaism. It may be so. Increased recognition of the 
mystery of ‘the unsearchable riches of Christ’ would lead to 
a deeper appreciation of ‘the mystery of lawlessness.’ 

Fear of giving Apostolic support to the Manichaean doctrine 
of a good God and an evil one caused various Fathers, both 
Greek and Latin, to interpret this passage of God. Irenaeus 
(111. vii. 1) and others (Orig. Chrys. Thdrt. Tert. Hil. Aug.) 
adopt the device of taking ro) aiQvos rovrov as the gen. after 
tiv drigtwv—‘in whom God has blinded the minds of the 
unbelievers of this world’; and ‘the unbelievers of this world’ 
is interpreted to mean those who have no part in the other 
world, the world of light and bliss. Aug. (c. Faust. xxi. 2) says 
that plerigue nostrum take the sentence in this way. He and 
others seem to be aware that this is questionable exegesis; but 
they are of opinion that, as Atto of Vercelli expresses it, because 
to interpret the words as meaning Satan brings us near to error, 
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we must understand them as meaning God Himself. Calvin's 
comment on this is to the point; Videmus quid faciat conten- 
tionis fervor in disputationibus: si composito animo legissent 
illi omnes Pauli verba, nemini eorum in mentem venisset ita in 
coactum sensum torquere: sed quia urgebant adversarii, magis de 
illis propulsandis quam de inquirenda Pauli mente solliciti fuerunt. 
See Chase, Zhe Lord's Prayer in the Early Church, pp. 88f. 

éró$Aocev Ta vouara TÓv ámicrov. ‘Blinded the minds of 
the unbelieving.’ Nothing is gained by making r. áríorov 
proleptic, ‘so that they did not believe’; on the contrary, it 
spoils what is the probable meaning. It was because they 
refused to believe that Satan had power to blind them. They 
resisted the influence of light until they lost the power of appreci- 
ating it. If the adjective had been proleptic, we should have had 
amora rather than ràv drtorwy, which is a kind of after-thought 
added to explain how the disastrous blinding became possible. 
Neither åveykàýrovs in 1 Cor. i. 8 (see note there), nor ovppoppoy 
in Phil. iii. 21 (see note) is parallel to trav dwiorwv here. As in 
iii. 14, vojuara here must mean * minds’ rather than ‘thoughts’ : 
to speak of blinding men's thoughts is somewhat incongruous. 
In LXX dmøros is very rare; in N.T. it is specially freq. in 
1 and 2 Cor., and is almost always used of unconverted Gentiles. 
But here there is such constant allusion to the Judaizers that we 
can hardly limit ray d&ricerev to heathen. Cf. Tit. i. 15. 

In dictating, St Paul has packed his sentence too full, and 
the construction is so nearly broken that the meaning is in some 
respects obscure. It is not clear whether oi dxoAAvpevoe and 
oi dmorot are coextensive. If not, which of the two includes 
the other? The latter question can be answered with some 
certainty, if it arises. It is not likely that of dwoAAvpevoe is the 
larger class, of which only some are miero. But it is possible 
that of dmoz is a large class, some of whom, by being blinded, 
become &roAA/pevo, We must translate êv ols ‘in whose case,’ 
not ‘among whom’: either ‘in whose case Satan has blinded 
the understandings of some who believed not’; or, ‘in whose 
case Satan blinded their understandings because they believed 
not.’ The latter is more probably correct, as being the simpler 
construction. If we adopt it, then all the dmoro are blinded 
and become ázoAAvpevou and the two classes are coextensive. 
The interest of the discussion lies in the question whether 
St Paul contemplated the possibility of ‘unbelievers’ who were 
not ‘ perishing.' 

eis Tò p) adydoat. The verb may be either transitive, ‘to 
see,’ or intransitive, ‘to dawn’; therefore either, ‘that they 
should not see the illumination of the Gospel of the glory of the 
Christ,’ or, ‘that the illumination of the Gospel, etc., should not 
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dawn’ upon them. Both AV. and RV. take the latter meaning ; 
RV. marg. takes the former, which has in its favour the order of 
the words and the absence of airots, which is not genuine, but 
has been inserted in some texts in order to make the latter 
meaning more possible. Qus oculos ad lucem claudunt justum est 
ut eis lux occultetur (Herveius) ; or, as Thdrt. puts it, ácÓcevovc 
yàp GpOarpois wodr€utos Aos. The rapid sequence, ‘see’ or 
‘dawn,’ ‘illumination,’ ‘ good-tidings,’ ‘glory,’ ‘the Christ,’ 
‘image of God,’ shows how anxious St Paul is to give some idea 
of the amazing brightness and beauty which was lost when 
unbelievers came into the power of Satan. "There is something 
stately both here and in v. 6 in the series of four genitives in 
succession. In N.T. atydZew occurs nowhere else, and in LXX 
it is very rare; $wrwpós occurs here and v. 6 and six times in 
LXX. It is possible that here we have a trace of the influence 
of the Book of Wisdom on St Paul; cf. áravyacpa ydp éorw 
gwrds aidiov, xal écomrpoyv axnrédwrov Tis ToU Üco) évepyeias 
(Wisd. vii. 26). See on v. 1,4. In the Testaments (Zevi xiv. 
4), TO Paws TOU vopov 7d Oo0iy eis pwriopòv mavrós dvÜporov. As 
we might expect, neither atydfew nor dwriopds has been found 
in papyri; they deal with subjects that do not require the use of 
such words. 

Tis Šófns ToO Xpicroü. The Gospel ‘which contains and 
proclaims the glory of the Messiah.’ This was precisely what 
the Gospel preached by the Judaizers did not do.* The addition 
of these words was perhaps suggested by the glory of Moses. 
In r Tim. i. 11 we have ‘the Gospel of the glory of the blessed 
God.’ Neither expression is inconsistent with ô Adyos rod aravpo?, 
which is foolishness rois ároAAvpévors (see on 1 Cor. i. 18). It 
was the cross which led direct to the glory: ‘ He became obedient 
to the death of the cross; wherefore also (86 xat) God highly 
exalted Him" (Phil. ii. 9 ; cf. Jn. x. 17; Heb. ii. 9.t 

Sg dor eiküv ToU Geos. Here again, as in évevriov ToU coU 
(v. 2), we reach the supreme climax. This addition to the 
sentence, which is complete without it, is made in order to show 
what ‘the glory of the Christ’ means; Anc satis intelligi potest, 
quanta sit gloria Christi (Beng.). It means the glory which is 
shed abroad by the one visible Representative of the invisible 
God, a glory which cannot be seen by those whom Satan has 
blinded. See on Phil. ii. 6 and Col. i. 15, and comp. yapaxryp 
Tis trootdcews avro) (Heb. i. 3). This is one of the passages 


* It weakens the force of rfjs 86£5s to treat it as a characterizing genitive, 
‘the glorious Gospel of Christ’ (AV.). 

ti is here that *the Gospel of the glory of God’ (1 Tim. i. 11) and ‘the 
Gospel of the grace of God’ (Acts xx. 24) are coincident. God's grace in 
sending His Son is His special glory. 
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in which St Paul comes near to the Johannine doctrine of the 
Aóyos. See Bernard, ad loc. The Alexandrian school interprets 
the elxwy Geo? of the Adyos: see Lightfoot on Col. iii. 10, and 
Foundations, pp. 192f. Cf. Jn. viii. 19 ; Wisd. vii. 26. 


Baljon and others suggest that rà» dwiorwy is a gloss; Bachmann, that 
the original reading may have been aírà» rQ» dxlorwy or simply adrév. 
atydoa (XN BF GK LP) rather than xaravyácat (C D EH) or ĝıavyása: 
(A 17) After atyáca. D? 4 SE KLP, Syrr. DUE Aeth. Goth. add 
abórois, which some editors accept; but NABCD*FGH 17, Lat-Vet. 
omit, and insertion to smooth the construction is more probable than 
accidental omission, For Xpwro0ü, C has Kupiov. After roô Oeo0, N? LP, 
Syr-Hark. add 700 dopárov from Col. i. 15. 


5. od yàp auros xnpiccopev. In spite of such strong dis- 
claimers as 1 Cor. i. 13, St Paul was accused of preaching 
himself. His giving himself as a pattern to be imitated (1 Cor. 
iv. 16, vii. 7, xi. 1 ; etc.) would serve as a handle for this charge ; 
see on iii r. It is less probable that by this accusation his 
enemies meant that his revelations were delusions or deliberate 
fictions ; he had never seen Jesus and knew nothing about Him; 
what he called “ preaching Christ " was preaching his own fancies. 
This does not suit the context very well. The ydp refers to the 
preceding verses. ‘I call it “our Gospel" (v. 3), because we 
preach it, but its contents are *' the glory of Christ" (v. 4); for it 
is not ourselves that we preach, but (what is very different) Christ 
Jesus as Lord.’ ‘Eavrovs is emphatic by position, but xvpíovs 
is not to be understood with it. *It is not ourselves that we 
preach as lords, but Christ Jesus that we preach as Lord’ is an 
antithesis which St Paul would not be likely to make. To 
‘preach Christ as Lord’ is to preach Him as crucified, risen, and 
glorified, the Lord to whom *all authority in heaven and earth 
has been given) To confess Him as Lord is to declare one- 
self a Christian (Rom. x. 9; 1 Cor. xii. 3). Kvptow suggests the 
SovAous which follows as an antithesis. 

€autods $è So/Àous pôv. ‘While (we account) ourselves as 
your bondservants.’ Grammatically, xypvocopey governs the 
second éavrovs as well as the first, but that is not what the 
Apostle means. He has just stated that he does not preach 
himself, which is to be understood absolutely. From no point of 
view and in no capacity does he do that ; but the position which 
he assumes in relation to his converts is not that of Saviour, but 
of a slave. In 1 Cor. iii. 5 he said d:dxovo, ‘servants’: in 
I Cor. iv. 1, trnpéra, ‘underlings’; here he says SodAor, 
‘slaves.’ Elsewhere he calls himself the SotAos of Jesus Christ 
(Rom. i. 1; Phil. i. 1); and the qualifying words which he adds 
here show that this is his meaning here. It is because Christian 
ministers are the bondservants of Christ that they are the bond- 
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servants of those to whom they minister; and only so far as 
service to them does not interfere with service to Him, is it 
allowable to be bondservants to men. This is the only passage 
in which St Paul speaks of being the SotAos of his converts. See 
Chadwick, Pastora: Teaching of St Paul, p. 128. Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 
23, 1X. 19. 

Sia 'Iqcoüv. Propter Jesum, ‘for Jesus’ sake.’ The use of 
this name without Xpwróv commonly denotes our Lord in the 
time of His humiliation (vv. 10-14; 1 Thess. i. 1o, iv. 14) ; see 
on 1I Cor. ix. 1; J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, pp. 23, 107. It is 
rare in the Pauline Epistles, but it has special point here. It is 
not in order to curry favour with the Corinthians, or to flatter 
their conceit, that he counts himself as their SotAos, but he does 
so for the sake of Him who éavróv éxévocev poppy SovAov 
AaBóv (Phil. ii. 7); for the sake of Him who commanded His 
Apostles to be ready for the meanest service (Jn. xiii. 14—16). 
Non ad gloriam nostram praedicamus Evangelium, sed ad clari- 
tatem Christi, cut obedimus, dum vobis in ministerio verbi servimus 
non propler vestrum meritum, sed propter Domini praeceptum 
(Herveius). For His sake they made themselves the servants of 
all, in order to bring the more adherents to Him; see on 
I Cor. ix. 19. 

Some editors make vv. 3 and 4 parenthetical and treat this 
verse as a continuation and explanation of v. 2. Others, with 
more reason, make this verse a parenthesis. Clearness is not 
gained by either arrangement. The connexion (ydp) of v. 5 with 
vv. 3 and 4 has been pointed out. There is perhaps yet another 
thought. *We do not preach ourselves but Jesus as Lord; 
therefore those unbelievers who reject our preaching reject, not 
us, but the Lord Jesus? On the other hand, the connexion 
between v. 4 and v. 6 is close. 


This is one of the places in which it is hard to decide between Xpurór 
Inco» (BH KL, Syr-Pesh. Copt. Arm.) and Ine. Xp. (RACDE, 
Latt. Syr-Hark. Goth. FG have Képir before 'Ipc. Xp. P omits 
Kópwr. Vulg-Clem. and some inferior Latin authorities insert nostrum 
after Dominum ; ‘we preach Jesus Christ our Lord.’ For dc 'Igcoü», 
N* A** C 17, Latt. (fer, not propter) Copt. have ài 'Igco0, ‘ through 
Jesus. 


6. Sr. This explains why they must preach Christ and not 
themselves ; ‘Because the God who said, Out of darkness light 
shall shine, is He who shone in our hearts.’ This is another 
reason for not treating v. 5 as a parenthesis. ‘Out of darkness’ 
should come before ‘light shall shine’ in English, as in the 
Greek. To omit ds is a needless simplification; éorw is to be 
supplied with és. The statement is in antithesis to v. 4, which 
has influenced the structure of this verse. The unbelieving 
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opponents have been blinded by Satan; the Apostle has been 
illumined by God Himself, the Creator of Light Satan 
reduced them from unbelief to total blindness ; God has brought 
him from darkness to light. In this verse the rst pers. plur. 
must mean primarily the Apostle, for the reference to his own 
experiences on the road to Damascus and in Damascus are 
almost as clear as his reference to ‘Let there be light) With 
regard to that, it is possible that some recollection of éfavére- 
Acv dy axóret pas (Ps. cxi. 4), or of Pas vovjsas èx oxórovs (Job 
xxxvii 15), has influenced his wording. He wants for his 
purpose x oxórovs as well as das: it was out of darkness, both 
physical and spiritual, that God rescued him. God blinded his 
bodily eyes for three days as a means towards healing his 
spiritual blindness. How could a man who had had these 
experiences preach himself? 

ó eimóv, "Ex oxdrous $às Aduwe. The Apostle reminds his 
converts of the first creative word that is recorded. The God 
who is Light (see on 1 Jn. i. 5), the nature of which is to 
communicate itself and expel darkness, and who is ‘the Father 
of lights’ (Jas. i. 17), and therefore the Source of all intellec- 
tual and spiritual illumination, is the God who illuminated 
the Apostles, and in a special manner St Paul. God did not 
allow darkness to reign over the material universe. With the 
first utterance attributed to Him He dispersed it. Magnum 
opus, as Bengel remarks. It is not likely that He would 
allow darkness to prevail throughout the spiritual world. 
From the first He provided means for dispersing that also. 
The old lamps, however, were going out; but better ones 
have taken their place, and some of them have been sent to 
Corinth. 

6s Zappev dv rats xapSiats pôv. ‘Is He who shone in our 
hearts,’ illuminating our whole moral and spiritual being. He 
who over the primeval chaos said, ‘ Let there be light,’ and pro- 
vided sun, moon, and stars to preserve and spread it, has shed 
light into the chaos of our souls, and has thus provided instru- 
ments for the perpetual davépwors rs aAnOetas (v. 2). The 
details of this process in the case of St Paul himself are told us 
to some extent in Gal. i. 15, 16. As Ade must be intransi- 
tive in the previous clause, it is probable that &ajujev also is 
intransitive. Some, however, understand $és, which is the 
nom. to Adupe, as the acc. after Aapwev, ‘made light to shine.’ 
But in class. Grk. the transitive use of Aáyrew is poetical and 
somewhat rare. 

mpds dutiopdy ris yvóceos ris 9ófns roô Geos. The stately 
series of genitives is parallel to that in v. 4. In both cases the 
first genitive is subjective; ‘the illumining which the knowledge 
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of the glory (or, the Gospel of the glory) produces'* In v. 4, 
guriopos T. evayyeMov cannot mean ‘the enlightenment which 
produces the Gospel, and it is unlikely that dur. t. yvóceos 
means 'the enlightenment which issues in knowledge. The 
knowledge which has this illumining power is in the Apostles, 
imparted to them by God with a view to (rpós) their employing 
it to illuminate others. In the account of his conversion given 
by St Paul to King Agrippa he states that Christ told him of this 
purpose at the outset ; ‘To this end (els rovro) have I appeared 
to thee, to appoint thee a minister and a witness, delivering thee 
from the People and from the Gentiles, to whom I send thee, 
to open their eyes that they may turn from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God’ (Acts xxvi. 16-18). 
‘With a view to illumining men with the knowledge of the 
glory of God’ gives the sense. Some would limit the action of 
$wriopós to v rais Kapdiats yay, ‘God shone in our hearts to 
illumine ¢em,’ so that the scope of the statement does not 
extend beyond the Apostles and preachers; but vv. 3 and 4 
clearly cover those to whom they preached, and the hearers are 
probably included here. 

èv mpocéme Xpwroü. Like 6s éorw elkàv T. @eod in v. 4, this 
is an addition to a sentence which would be complete without it, 
yet an addition which is full of meaning. Christ is the image of 
God, and in His face is revealed so much of the Divine glory as 
can be communicated to men, and it is this which Apostles 
know and have to make known. It may be that St Paul is still 
thinking of the reflexion of the Divine glory on the face of 
Moses, and hence says év mposóre Xpiorov rather than èv 
Xpiorg.t But it is more probable that he is thinking of the 
Divine glory in the face of Christ, which he himself saw on the 
road to Damascus. Elsewhere he merely affirms that he has 
seen the Lord (1 Cor. ix. 1, xv. 8), or that God revealed His 
Son to him (Gal. i. 15). Here he seems to be desiring to tell, 
as in the narratives in Acts, the splendour of the vision. Christ 
was revealed to him by God in a glory which was Divine. 
When he speaks of having knowledge ‘of the glory of God in 
the face of Christ,’ he is speaking of what he himself has seen. 
See Bousset, ad loc. For mpoodzyw see on ii. 1o. 

On this lofty level St Paul leaves for a while (till v. 11) the 
glorification of Apostleship, which is a different thing from 


* In the Apostles, not in St Paul alone. He is not claiming to be the one 
original transmitter of the light, any more than he claimed to be the one 
original diffuser of the oo (ii. 14). 

+ Cf. Book of Enoch xxxviii. 4; ‘‘ They will not be able to behold the face 
of the holy, for the light of the Lord of Spirits is seen on the face of the holy 
and righteous and elect." 
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glorification of himself. God does wonderful work with very 
humble instruments, and takes His instruments sometimes from 
very unexpected quarters. St Paul often remarks how true this 
is of himself. But whatever his demerits may be, they only 
enhance the glory of the Apostleship. What he has accomplished 
is due to the grace given to an Apostle, not to the abilities of 
Saul of Tarsus. 

It is often debated whether the experiences which produced 
his conversion were objective or subjective, whether there was 
any light that was seen by others and any voice that was heard 
by others. The accounts agree about the sight, but not about 
the sound. May there not beanerrorabout both? Maynot the 
whole of the experiences have been mental, and confined to the 
future Apostle? * These questions will continue to be asked, 
and no answer to them can be proved to be true. What is 
certain is that these experiences produced in St Paul a convic- 
tion, which lasted the whole of his life and influenced his whole 
life, that he had seen and held a conversation with the risen Lord 
Jesus. In this passage he himself seems to give us both a 
subjective and an objective element. In ds d\apper èv xapdiass 
pov we have an internal experience ; in 7] 0ófa ToU Oeod év mpo- 
awry Xpurrov we have an external one. Comp. év ¿poć (Gal. i. 
16) with the one and éwpaxa (1 Cor. ix. 1) with the other 
(Klópper, ad 4e.) The reasonableness of believing in both 
these elements is well put by A. T. Robertson, Zpochs in the 
Life of St Paul, ch. iii. ; and by J. H. Ropes, Zhe Apostolic Age, 
pp. 107-110. See also Ramsay, Zhe Teaching of Paul in 
Terms of the Present Day, p. 15. 

Aánye (N* A D* 67**, Syrr. Aeth.) rather than Aduya (N? C D? E FG 
HKL P, Latt. Goth. Arm.), which was perhaps substituted because the 
wording is so different from Gen. i. 3 ; * who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness’ avoids divergence as to the form of the command. D*F 
G, Chrys. Tert. Ambrst. omit 8s before &Aauyer, which simplifies the 
construction, C*D*FG, deg r Aeth. substitute aíroÜ for rod Geo’. ér 
rpocwry XpuroU (A B 17, Arm. (codd.), Orig. Chrys. Tert.) rather than é» 
vp. ’Inood Xp. (NACH KLP, Syrr. Copt. Goth.) or é wp. Xp. Ingot 
(D E FG, Latt.). 


IV. 7-V. 10. The Sufferings and Supports of an Apostle. 


Jt may seem strange that so glorious a dispensation 
should be proclaimed by such fratl and suffering ministers ; 
but that proves that the power of it is from God and not 

* See Cohu, S. Paul and Modern Research, pp. 78-80; he gives a useful 
table of the three narratives in parallel columns. See also Weinel, S? Paul, 


pp. 79-84. It is strange that the hypothesis that Wisd. vii. 25, 26is the basis 
of the story of St Paul's conversion should be called ‘‘ attractive.” 
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from. them. They are sustained by God's power and by the 
prospect of future blessedness. The sure hope that present 
suffering leads on to eternal glory enables them to bear all 
things in the service of Christ. 


7 But this glory has another side. This illuminating power is 
entrusted to unattractive and worthless persons, as treasure is 
stored in earthen jars, in order that it may be patent to all that 
the excellence of power which we exhibit is God’s gift, and does 
not emanate from us. ln our conflicts we suffer heavily, but 
are never utterly defeated. Often hard pressed, yet not driven 
to surrender; in desperate plight, yet not in despair; ? chased 
from the field, yet not left to the mercy of the foe; beaten to 
the earth, yet not killed outright; ! always carrying about in 
the body the imminent danger of dying as Jesus died, in order 
that by the continual escapes and deliverances of our bodies it 
might be manifest to the world that Jesus is still alive. 1 Yes, 
every day that we live we are continually being handed over to 
death for the sake of Jesus, in order that in just that part of us 
which is liable to death it might be made manifest to all that the 
living Jesus is at work. !?So then it is His death that takes effect 
in us while it is His life which, through its power in us, takes 
effect in you. 48 There is a Psalmist who has written, ‘I believed, 
therefore I spoke. That is just our case. We have exactly the 
same spirit of faith and trust that he had, and therefore we do 
not keep silence. !* We also speak with confidence, because we 
know that He who raised the Lord Jesus from the grave will, in 
virtue of His Resurrection, raise us up also, and will bring us 
into His presence, side by side with you. 15 For all that we do 
and all that we suffer is done and suffered for your benefit, in 
order that the grace which is bestowed on us, being augmented 
by the increasing number of those who believe with us and pray 
for us, may cause a greater volume of thanksgiving to rise both 
from us and from them to the glory of God. 

16 No wonder, therefore, that, with your salvation to work for 
and this faith to sustain us, we do not lose heart and act as 
cowards. On the contrary, although our physical powers are 
wasting away, yet what is spiritual in us is being ceaselessly 
made fresh and strong. !" By this I mean that our present 
afflictions, which may seem heavy and protracted, are really 
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light and momentary compared with the enduring substantiality 
of glory which they are working out for us in an ever increasingly 
preponderating degree. 19 And we are sure of this, because we 
direct our gaze, not towards the fleeting things which we now 
see around us, but towards the lasting realities which to us are at 
present unseen. 

V. 1I affirm this because we know well that, if the tentlike 
body which is our earthly dwelling should be taken down, God 
supplies us with a better building, a dwelling that is super- 
natural, lasting, with its site not on earth but in heaven. ? For 
truly in this tent-dwelling we sigh and groan, desiring greatly to 
have our heavenly home put over us, sure that this putting of 
it on will secure us from being found at Christ's coming without 
any house at all. *For verily we that are still in our tent, 
awaiting His return, have reason to sigh and groan, feeling 
oppressed because, while we shrink from the idea of losing it by 
death, we desire to have the better dwelling placed over it, in 
order that all that is perishable in the one may be swallowed up 
by the imperishable nature of the other. 5 Our feelings may 
seem to be a poor security for this, but we have a far stronger 
one, He who has schooled us for this very change is none 
other than God Himself; and He has given us, as a guarantee 
that we shall have it, no less than His Holy Spirit. 

6 Having, therefore, at all times such a sure ground for 
confidence, and knowing that so long as we are still at home in 
the body we are in a sort of exile from our home in the Lord— 
T for here we have to guide our steps by means of faith, because 
the realities which shape our lives cannot be seen—? we have, I 
say, a sure ground for confidence, and in that confidence we are 
well content rather to go into exile from our home in the body, 
and take up our abode in our home with the Lord. ? Having 
such a preference, we are not only well content to leave the 
body, but we earnestly desire that, whether we are still in it or 
already out oí it, we may find acceptance with Him. 19 This 
desire, in all conditions of existence to be acceptable to Him, 
is inevitable, when we remember that, by God's decree, from 
which we cannot escape, there is not one of us but will 
have the whole of his life and character laid bare before 
Christ at His judgment-seat, in order that he may receive 
recompense for the things of which his body was the instru- 
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ment, in exact requital for his conduct, whether it was meri- 
torious or worthless. 


Edmund Waller's lines on Old Age may serve as a prelude 
to this part of the Epistle. 
The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that Time hath made : 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home. 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 


The subject remains the same, —the value of the Apostolic 
office; but it is regarded from a new point of view. He has 
shown the exceeding glory of the new dispensation and its 
superiority to the old, especially with regard to the courage and 
frankness exhibited by its ministers (ii. 4-iv. 6). That does 
not mean that the ministers are magnificent persons. In the 
Apostle's case, so far from external magnificence, there is 
constant weakness with frequent suffering and depression. But 
in the weakness of the preachers the Divine power of the Gospel 
becomes all the more conspicuous, and they know that they may 
count upon the necessary support here and an eternal reward 
hereafter. 

These sufferings and compensating supports are discussed in 
three aspects ; in reference to the difficulties of ministerial work 
(7-15), in reference to the hope of resurrection (16—v. 5), and in 
reference to life, death, and judgment (v. 5-10). In the first of 
these he is possibly referring once more to his opponents' 
reproaches. They may have said that his frequent sufferings 
were a judgment on him for his false teaching about the Law. 
We know that they had laughed at his mean appearance and 
want of eloquence (x. 10). But, he now urges, the contents of 
a vessel cannot always be inferred from the character of the 
vessel. 


7. "Exouev. The Apostle again and again dwells upon the 
goodly possessions of the Christian, and especially of the Christian 
minister ; werotOnow roravrny (iii. 4), roravryv éAmida. (iii. 12), v. 
Staxoviay tavryy (iv. 1), 0gcavpóv roUrov (iv. 7), Tò abro mveðpa THs 
miorews (iv. 13), olkodopyy èx @eod (v. 1), mávra (vi. 10), ravras 
ras érayyeAdas (vii. 1); and he often builds an argument upon 
these goodly possessions. 

"Exopev 5é Tóv Oncaupdv Toüvov. The dé marks the contrast 
between the glory on which he has been enlarging and the 
humiliations about to be described; * But there is a great deal 
to be said on the other side. The contrast is skilfully drawn: 
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I. it confirms the declaration that the preachers do not preach 
themselves, for in themselves they are despised and persecuted ; 
2. it works round to a conclusion which is much in favour of 
the Corinthians (vv. 12-15). ‘This treasure’ is the illumining 
power of the knowledge of Divine glory. The power is limit- 
less, but it is stored in very unlikely receptacles. 

dv dotpaxivors cxeóecw. The expression oxevos Óarpáxwov 
occurs four times in Leviticus, and dyyos or åyyeĉov óorp. is 
common elsewhere in LXX. Here we have to determine the 
literal meaning of exei and from this to reach the metaphorical 
use. The word in its literal sense has a wide range. Articles 
of furniture in a house (Lk. xvii. 31), differing greatly in value 
and use (Rom. ix. 21-23; 2 Tim. i. 20), are exem. Not only 
a vessel for holding things (Jn. xix. 29), but a sheet (Acts 
X. II), is a oxevos. A oxevos is inanimate ; it is an instrument 
or implement, as distinct from a (ov (Plat. Rep. x. 601 D, Gorg. 
506 D). It is doubtful whether oxetos in its literal sense ever 
means a body. Its metaphorical sense in N.T. is commonly 
assumed to be taken from the meaning ‘vessel,’ but this is not 
always correct. In Acts ix. r5, oxedos éxAoyrs, ‘a vessel of 
election,’ ‘a chosen vessel, should rather be ‘an elect instru- 
ment.’ In r1 Pet. iii. 7, ús doOeveotépy oxever, ‘as to the weaker 
vessel! should rather be ‘as to the weaker chattel’: both 
husband and wife are articles of furniture in God's house, and 
one of them is stronger than the other. In r Thess. iv. 4 the 
meaning of rò avroð a«evos remains doubtful and does not help 
us here. In this passage ‘vessel’ is certainly right; treasure 
was frequently stored in earthen jars, a fact of which Wetstein 
gives numerous illustrations.* 

If the treasure is the illumining power of the knowledge ris 
Sdfns rod @eov, what are the vessels in which it does its work? 
We perhaps give too limited an answer when we say, ‘the Zodies 
of the chosen ministers.’ It is quite true that the human body 
is often spoken of as a mean vessel or vase which holds the 
much more precious mind or soul. It is one of those metaphors 
which are so obvious as to be inevitable. Cicero (Tusc.- Disp. 
i. 22), vas animi. Seneca (Ad Marciam Consolatio, 11), Quid est 
homo? Quodlibet quassuin vas, et quodlibet fragile... im- 
becillum corpus, ad omnem fortunae contumeliam projectum. Philo 
(Quod deterius potiort insid. sol. § 46), ro tùs yvyris dyyetov, Tò 
oopa, And again (De Migr. Abr. § 35) 5 pèv yàp r)uérepos vous 


* The words are repeatedly quoted by Jerome, who tells Eustochium that 
her mother Paula often repeated them; /# languoribus et crebra infirmitate 
dicebat, Quando infirmor, tunc fortior sum. Et, Hobemus thesaurum tstum 
in vasis fictilibus (Ep. cviii. 19). He often quotes St Paul as the vas 
electionis. 
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wepi€xetar as èv dyyely TG ropare See also the parallel Wisd. 
ix 15. Marcus Aurelius (x. 38) bids us remember that what is 
within the vessel, rò évdov éyxexpuppévoy is the real dyÜporros, and 
TO wepixeipevoy dyyeaades Ought not to be included. Chrys., 
Thdrt., and others think that the óorp. oxedos here means the 
human body, and that the epithet ‘earthen’ refers to man being 
made of the dust of the earth. "The reference to the creation of 
light in v. 6 makes such an allusion not impossible; but in that 
case we should have expected xov do ris ys (Gen. ii. 7) to have 
suggested either xoixós (1 Cor. xv. 47), or yyyerns (Wisd. viii. 1), 
or y7vos, rather than óerpáxwos. Gideon’s tdpeia (Judg. vii. 16, 
19) have no epithet, and they were used to hide light. "Tertullian 
understands the vessels here as meaning bodies; he translates 
(De Res. Carn. 7, 44) in testaceis vasculis or vasis, and adds scilicet 
in carne. Vulg. has in vasis fictilibus. 

But it is not impossible that here the oxevos is the whole 
personality. It was in the man as a whole, and not in his body 
in particular, that the Divine treasure which was to enrich the 
world was placed to be dispensed to others. In this work the 
body was indispensable, but it was not the only factor. The 
participles in vv. 8-10 apply partly to the body and partly to the 
mind, and they apply more to the former than to the latter, 
because the metaphors are taken from bodily contests ; and the 
epithet óorpaxüvors indicates the general unattractiveness and 
insignificance of the men who preached the Gospel, and not 
merely the fragile character of their bodies. The metaphor of 
earthenware as representing human beings is common in O.T. 
(Is. xxix. 16, xxx. 14, xlv. 9, lxiv. 8; Jer. xviii. 6; Lam. iv. 2; 
Job x. 9), and in such passages it is the whole man, and not 
merely his body, that is contemplated. Cf. 4 Esdr. iv. 11; 
quomodo poterit vas tuum capere Altissimi viam? The epithet 
here is chosen because of the treasure, inestimable worth in a 
worthless vessel; and óerpdxwos is sometimes used in the sense 
of worthless. Epictetus applies óerpáxtvos to discourse, opinions, 
pursuits, desires ; ** Your utensils,” he says, “are of gold, and your 
discourse of earthenware,” xpvoâ aevo, óarpáxwov è Adyov K.T.À. 
(Dis. iii. 9). 

Tva fj ómepBoM ris Suvdpews y roô Ocoü. ' (in order) that the 
exceeding greatness (xii. 7) of the power may be God’s and not 
from us.’ Here ‘may be’ means ‘may be seen to be,’ pav or 
ebpe0j : in Rom. iii. 4, yevéoOw is used in the same sense, and in 
Rom. vii. 13, yevnra, Cf. obx db’ éavrüv . . . ds èf éavràv (iii. 5). 
‘Of God and not of us’ (AV.) obliterates the difference between 
ToU @eov and èf pov. ‘May be perceived to belong to God 
and not to originate with ourselves’ is the meaning. Dei, non 
modo ex Deo; Deus non modo largitur virtutem, sed semper 
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praestat (Beng.). The reading èx r. @eod (Baljon and others) is 
pure conjecture. By úmepßoàń (see on i. 8) is meant that the 
power is a great deal more than is sufficient for its purpose; 
it triumphs over all opposition. The dvvayus is the power of his 
preaching (1 Cor. ii. 4), with which we may perhaps couple the 
power of his miracles, and certainly that of his endurance,—all 
the power which produced the conversion of so many in spite of 
such great obstacles. Ut sublimiias sit virtutis Det, et non ex 
nobis (Vulg.) is misleading, the sif being misplaced. It is 
possible to translate *that the exceeding greatness may be of the 
power of God and not from ourselves,’ but the position of 7 is 
against it, and tzrepBoAy without further definition is awkward ; 
superabundance of what? Those who take the sentence in this 
way give very different answers to this question. Elsewhere 
Jerome takes the more probable construction; ut abundantia 
fortitudinis nostrae sit ex Deo et non ex nobis (Con. Pelag. iii. 9). 
So also Augustine; ut eminentia virtutis sit Dei et non ex nobis 
(Serm. 169, 12). God designed that the power in speading the 
Gospel should be recognized as His; He therefore chose 
humble instruments who could not be supposed to have pro- 
duced such effects by their own powers. 


8-10. The rhythm in these three verses is clearly marked by 
the balance of the clauses. We have four illustrations of the 
way in which the frailty of the instruments might have been fatal 
to any other cause, but in this case were not allowed to be so. 
The fifth instance is different. They are all taken from the 
Apostle's own experience. 


8. dy vavri OAcBépevor. We have the same words in vii. 5; 
‘in everything pressed. In i. 6 it was necessary to translate 
0X.8óp.e0a. ‘are afflicted,’ because of the frequent ‘affliction’ in 
that passage. But here the radical signification of ‘pressure’ 
(Mk. iii. 9) must be retained, because of crevoxwpovpeva. The 
pressure is that of persecution (1 Thess. iii. 4; 2 Thess. i. 6, 7 ; 
Heb. xi. 37). The indefinite v mavrí is to be understood with 
all the pairs of participles. Chrys. paraphrases, ‘in respect of 
foes and friends, of those who are hostile and those who are 
of one's own household.’ ‘Ey zavri occurs ten times in 2 Cor. 
Elsewhere in Paul, 1 Cor. i. 5 only. 

où cTrevoxopodpevo. ‘Not in hopeless straits,’ not in a plight 
from which extrication is impossible: munguam deest exitus 
I Cor. x. 13); in inviis vias salutis invenimus ; èv dmópow mpay- 
paci Tópovs eipicxouey owrypias (Thdrt) He is speaking of 
external difficulties, not of mental anxiety: that comes next. 

Here we have où with a participle (which is rare in N.T.) 
four times in two verses ; but there are eight other examples in the 
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Pauline Epistles; see on 1 Cor. ix. 26; J. H. Moulton, p. 231 ; 
Blass, § 75. 5. We have orevoxwpia, Rom. ii. 9, viii. 35. 

dwopodpevor, GAN’ oüx efamopoupevor. Once more a play upon 
words (see on i. 13); ‘in despondency, yet not in despair’; 
indigemus, sed non perinde indigemus (Tert. Scorp. 13).* There 
may be the greater anxiety and perplexity, so that one does not 
know what to do, and yet confidence that all will end well. 
Such a state of mind is quite compatible with expectation of 
death (see on i. 8). 


9. Stexdpevor, AAN ox eyxaraderwépevor. ‘Pursued by men 
(1 Cor. iv. 12), yet not forsaken by God.’ ‘Pursued by foes, 
yet not left in the lurch by friends’ (Plat. Symp. 179 A), might be 
the meaning, but it has less point. The ruling idea throughout 
is that God manifests His power in His servants’ weakness. 
Whatever hostile agents, whether human or diabolical, may do, 
the earthen vessels are able to bear the shock and continue to 
render service. In LXX, the verb is used of the Divine 
promise; ob pý oe éyxaradcirw (Gen. xxviii. 15; Josh. i. 5; cf. 
Deut. xxxi. 6, 8). 

xaTraPadddépevor, GAN’ oük drohAdpevosr. ‘Struck down, yet not 
destroyed’; struck down, either v foxdaig (2 Kings xix. 7), or 
dy paxaipa (Jer. xix. 7), or any other weapon (Hdt. iv. 64). 

It is probable that the last two illustrations, and possible that 
all four, are taken from combatants in battle or in the arena; 
‘hard pressed, yet not hemmed in; in difficulties, yet not in 
despair; pursued, yet not abandoned; smitten down, yet not 
killed.’ But éyxaradendpevoe must not be understood of being 
left behind in a race, nor xarafjaAAópevoc of being thrown in 
wrestling. The four form a climax. 


10. The fifth illustration sums up the preceding four, and 
carries the climax to the supreme point, ‘always dying, yet 
always alive. The four kinds of suffering are condensed as 
7 véxpuors TOU ‘Inco, and the four kinds of deliverance as % («7 
T.'l. The emphatic mávrore repeats the emphatic warrf (v. 8) 
and anticipates the emphatic deé (v. 11), from which it should 
be distinguished in translation; ‘at all times’ (ii. 14, v. 6, 
ix. 8). 

Ti wéxpecw T. ‘I. The meaning of this ‘putting to death of 
Jesus’ is explained (ydp) in the next verse. The missionaries 
were perpetually being delivered unto death for Christ's sake. 
They were never free from peril. Enemies were always seeking 
their lives, as they sought His life, and to a large extent the 


* Herveius, though he knows better, suggests for dsropoóperot, laborando 
tudamus nam poros etc. 
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enemies in both cases were Jews. All this He and they en- 
dured, because it was so decreed in accordance with the will of 
God. They shared His sufferings, including the process which 
in His case ended in death, and which at any time might so end 
in their case (see on Phil. iii. ro and 1 Cor. xv. 31). This 
shows that St Paul taught his converts details in the history of 
Jesus, especially His sufferings ending in death. Here he 
assumes that they know. In this late Greek the different shades 
of meaning attached to terminations become somewhat in- 
distinct. See on i 12, 14 and on ix. ro. Here véxpwors has 
the old force of indicating a process, whereas in Rom. iv. 19 
véxpwots means ‘deadness’ rather than ‘putting to death’ or 
‘deadening.’ Epictetus says that most people take all means 
to prevent the mortification ps p of the body, while 
few care much about the mortification of the soul (Dis. i. 5). 
The Apostle's life, like the Lord's, was a perpetual martyr- 
dom, ending at last in actual putting to death; with this 
difference, that Christ knew, up to the arrest in Gethsemane, 
that His hour was not yet come, whereas St Paul had no such 
knowledge. 

Here again the Apostle expresses in mystic and paradoxical 
language his union with Christ. In his frail, weary, battered 
person he ever bears the dying of Jesus, in order that the /7fe 
also of Jesus may be exhibited to the world. "This may mean 
that the frequent deliverances from difficulty, danger, and death 
are evidence that the Crucified is still alive and has Divine power; 
cf. i. 5; Coli 24; 2 Tim. ii. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 13, v. r.*. See on 
I Pet. iii. 18, p. 161. Thdrt. and others explain the ta . . . 
$avepo05 of the hope of a future resurrection and immortality. 
But év rj Óvgrj vapxi pv in v. 11, which paraphrases 9. 10, 
compels us to confine the explanation to this life. From the 
repetition of rod ‘Incod (see on v. 5) we see that St Paul does not 
separate the historic Jesus from the glorified Christ. To him it 
is the same Jesus.t Bengel thinks that St Paul repeats the 
name Jesus, because singularitur sensit dulcedinem ejus. That 
thought inspired St Bernard's “Joyful Rhythm,” /esw dulcis 
memoria, well known through Caswall’s translation, “Jesu, the 
very thought of Thee,” and the Jesu dulcedo cordium of the Paris 
Breviary; to which we may add Newton's * How sweet the 


* F. A. Clarke (Sermons, P 158) puts it thus; '* As Christ's weakness 
and dying on the Cross opened the gate to a new and glorious life, so in the 
living death of His servant, the cross-bearing in the mortal flesh, there would 
be made manifest the vigour of an immortal life, the undying energy of faith 
and love." 

t Only here and in Eph. iv. 21 does St Paul put the article before 
’Inoods. 
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name of Jesus sounds” (Olney Hymns, No. 57, ed. 1779): but 
it may be doubted whether it is the cause of the repetition 
here. The point here is that the dying and living of one 
and the same Jesus are found in one and the same servant 
of Jesus. In sepijépovres we have an allusion to missionary 
journeys. 
For the first roô 'Inoof, D* FG, defg have rod Xporod, and between 
ToÜ and 'Inood, K L, Syr-Hark. insert Kupiov. See Blass, § 46. 10, who 
ints out that the art. with 'I5eo0s is usual in the Gospels, but rare in the 


pistles and Rev. After the first Tẹ cóuart, D E FG, Latt. Syr-Pesh. 
Copt. add ?uà». For the second ry cwpart, N, Vulg. have rois cdpace, 


11. det yàp ġpeîs oi Lavres. ‘For always we who are alive are 
being handed over unto death. Death is a monster that 
devours victims who are alive. All their life long, the mission- 
aries are being thrown, like Daniel, into peril of almost certain 
death, and are as wonderfully delivered (2 Tim. iv. 17; see on 
I Cor. xv. 31, 32). Hence the pointed insertion of ol {avres: 
‘we are ever a living prey.’ It was natural to use wapaói8op.eÜa 
in such a context; but the verb may have been chosen because 
tradition habitually used it of Christ being * handed over! to His 
blood-thirsty enemies (Mk. ix. 31, x. 33, xiv. 10, 18, 21, etc.): 
we have rapadotvas els Îavarov 2 Chron. xxxii. 11. 

Sià "Ipooüv. Here Vulg. rightly has propter Jesum, not, as in 
9. 5, per Jesum.. The constant risking of life is well worth facing 
for His sake, and the risking is thus amply justified. For lower 
reasons it might be wrong. 

èv Tjj Omt capì fjpàv. This comes at the end in a tone of 
triumph and repeats the paradox of v. ro in a stronger form; so 
that, while the first half of v. r1 elucidates the first half of v. 10, 
the second half intensifies the second. In just that element of 
our nature which is liable to death, the life of Jesus is to be 
manifested. Hence the change from capa to odp€ and the 
addition of 677}, a word found only in this group of Epistles in 
N.T. This manifestation of the life of Jesus probably does not 
refer to the transformation of the physical body into a spiritual 
body which envelops and absorbs it (v. 1-5; see on r Cor. xv. 
40-44). Such an explanation destroys the parallel between êv rà 
copati and èv 7j vyr capx Rather it refers to the case which 
Dryden (Ads. and Achit. i. 156) describes ; 


A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pygmy-body to decay. 


To whom is the life of Jesus thus made manifest? Not so 
much 5jutv as ipi», to the converts rather than to the missionaries. 
This is plain from v. 12. The many deliverances of the Apostle 
and others from physical death are evidence of the power of the 
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risen Jesus.* So also is the activity, and very successful activity, 
of which these frail bodies are made capable. The first half of 
v. 12 refers to the former, the second half to the latter. Ignatius 
earth had this passage in his mind when he wrote of Chnist, 
v ob dày pù avÜaipéros Exwpev TÒ åmoÂaveiy eis rò abroU máÜos, TÒ 
(9v abrov oix éorew èv ġpiv. 
For 'Inood, C has Xproro?, D* F G, deg have "Inco? Xpurob. 


12. Sore. Another paradox ; ‘So then, it is the death that 
takes effect in us, while it is the life that takes effect in you.’ 
The antithesis is mainly verbal, for 6 @dvaros is wholly physical 
and 7 {wy is chiefly spiritual; ‘we have the physical suffering and 
loss; you have the spiritual comfort and gain. Moreover, 
% (wy was active in the Apostle no less than in the Corinthians. 

Calvin and others are so surprised at this conclusion (óore), 
that they think that it must be ironical. But the literal mean- 
ing is quite intelligible, and it is a mark of the Apostle's 
characteristic tact, for the conclusion which he draws is a 
compliment to the Corinthians. ‘You are now in the way that 
leads to life. It is marvellous that you should owe this 
enormous blessing to so insignificant and depressed a person as 
myself: but that strange fact manifests the power of God.’ 
Schmiedel thinks that St Paul is here indirectly showing that his 
sufferings are not judgments on him for exceptional sinfulness. 
But would any one see this? Others make 7 (wy physical. ‘I 
am always ill, while your illnesses and deaths (1 Cor. xi. 30) are 
diminishing.’ This interpretation gives a very low meaning to 
the statement.  Herveius is also misleading, when he makes the 
sentence a rebuke; mors, qua quotidie pro Salvatore morimur, 
operatur in nobis vitam aeternae felicitatis ; sed e contrario vita, 
qua delectamini in terrenis, operatur in vobis mortem aeternam. 

The articles probably indicate the @dvaros and the (wy 
mentioned in the previous verse, and in that case should be 
translated. In the true text there is no pév to anticipate the 
dé, so that the second clause comes as a surprise. K L and 
Syr-Hark. insert pév. Almost certainly évepyetra: is middle, not 
passive, a use not found in N.T. Even if admissible, *is 
wrought’ makes poorer sense than ‘ takes effect.’ 


18. ‘But the fact that we have the death while you have the 
life is no reason why we should be silent, Nullo metu suppii- 


* « As the death of Jesus, which seemed to disprove His Messiahship, 
gave occasion for the great proof of it, viz. His Resurrection, so the Apostles’ 
perils, which seemed to be inconsistent with their claim to be ambassadors of 
God, really supported this claim by giving occasion for display of the pre- 
serving powers of God " (Beet). 
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dorum omittimus logui ea quae credimus (Herv.). ‘Trust in God 
inspires us as it did the Psalmist.’ As in most of the quotations 
in the Pauline Epistles, the quotation is from the LXX, without 
material change (cf. vi. 2, viii. 15, ix. 9; see on 1 Cor. vi. 16, x. 
7): also Swete, Zntrod. to O.T. in Greek, p. 400. This practice 
of the Apostle is remarkable here, because, although the exact 
meaning of the Hebrew is uncertain, yet the LXX, éricrevaa, 
ò éAdAynoa, is certainly wrong. The Hebrew may mean ‘I 
believed (or believe), for I will speak,’ £e. must speak, must 
confess it: or, ‘I believe, though I speak it,’ £e. although I 
utter the desponding words which follow, ‘I was greatly afflicted ; 
I said in my alarm, All men are liars.’ And there are other 
possibilities. In the Hebrew the passage is central, cxvi. 10, 11. 
But the LXX, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic, against clear internal 
evidence, unite Ps. cxv. with Ps. cxiv. and cut xvi. in two, making 
xvi. 10 the beginning of cxvi. (cxv.). 

(xyovres. See on v. 7; ‘because we have,’ as in ili. 12. 

TÒ aŭrò mveipa tis wiotews. ‘The same spirit of faith 
as the Psalmist’; quem habuerunt et illi qui scripserunt, Credidi, 
propter quod locutus sum (Aug.); not ‘the same spirit as you 
Corinthians’; nor ‘the same spirit among ourselves,’ Ze. that all 
the preachers have the same inspiration. Chrys. appeals to this 
as evidence that the O.T. and N.T. are inspired by the same 
Spirit; and many Fathers understand mvetya here to mean the 
Holy Spirit as the bestower of faith, which is probably incorrect. 

xarà Td yeypappévoy. This formula of quotation appears in 
papyri in reference to legal documents, and is found in one 
of about the same date as this Epistle (Deissmann, Bid/e Studies, 
p. 250). Here it explains ro aùrò mvetpa. It does not look 
forward to xai 72j.ets Two Tevoyev (Meyer), as if the Apostle’s belief 
was regulated by the Psalmist. As often in his quotations, St 
Paul seems to have the whole passage in his mind, although he 
quotes only a few words. 

xai ġpets. ‘We also, as well as the Psalmist, believe ; and 
therefore we also speak.’ "This is how it comes to pass that ‘life 
takes effect in you. Faith cannot be silent. 


N FG, Syrr. Arm. Goth. insert cal before 4á3yca, BCDEKL P, 
Latt. omit. There is no xal in LXX, and some editors treat the omission 
of xal here as assimilation to LXX. 


14. From faith he passes on to hope, hope of the Resurrec- 
tion. His faith is based on knowledge which produces hope. 
Polycarp (ii. 2) has a loose quotation of this ; see on iii. 2. 

eibóres. ‘Because we 4now that He who raised up the Lord 
Jesus (Rom. viii. 11) will raise up us also with Jesus. This does 
not mean that Jesus will be raised again when we are raised, but 
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that our resurrection is absolutely dependent on His, as effect on 
cause, and that in being raised we share His glory. "There may 
be also the thought of the union between Christ and His 
members. The difficulty of súv caused the change in some 
texts to the simpler did. 

In 1 Cor. vii. 29, x. 11, xv. 5r, St Paul regards the Second 
Advent as near, and he expects to be alive when it comes. Here 
he contemplates the possibility of not being alive. Nowhere 
does he state what will certainly be the case. It is exaggeration 
to say that we have here *' the language of a man who does not 
expect to live to witness the coming of the Lord," or who has 
* the growing conviction that he would not live to witness the 
Parousia.” He fears that he may not do so; that is all. 

oa ody dpty. ‘Will present us with you; as a bride 
is presented to the bridegroom’ (xi. 2; Col. i. 22; Eph. v. 6). 
Thdrt. and others prefer ‘ will present us before the judgment-seat 
(a meaning found in papyri), where we shall be approved and told 
to enter into the joy of the Lord.’ Some understand (àvras 
with wapaorjoe, * will present us alive’ (Acts i. 3, ix. 41). It is 
probable that 79 Byars (v. 10; Rom. xiv. 10) would have been 
expressed in the one case, and {a@vras (Rom. vi. 13) in the other, 
if this had been the Apostle's meaning. "The verb is freq. in 
Paul Comp. the absolute use of sapwrávac in Num. i. 5, ra 
évopara trv ávÜpüv otrw«s wapactycovra pef pôv: with Kvpie 
added, Zech. iv. 14, vi. 5. 
B 17, r Vulg. Arm. omit xópor. For cei» 'Inood (R" BCDEFGP, 


Latt. Copt. Arm. Aeth.), which is doubtless original, XN? D? KL, Syrr. 
Goth. have 9 'I9c00. 


15. rà yàp Távra 8 dyads. ‘I say, he will present us with 
you, for all things are for your sakes' All things that the 
Apostles and others do and suffer, as recounted in vv. 7-13, are 
done and suffered, not for their own benefit, but for that of their 
converts, and, through their converts, not to their own glory, but 
to the glory of God. Chrys. explains ra ravra of the Death and 
Resurrection of Christ, which is alien to the context, however 
true in itself. 

Tva ġ xápis wAcovdoaga «.t.A. An obscure clause, which, like 
i rir, may be construed in several ways, and the meaning of 
which, when construed, is not clear. Does da rày vAetovov 
belong to vA«ovácaca or to zepwaevoy, and is mepuraevoy trans- 
itive (ix. 8; Eph. i. 8; x Thess. iii. 12) or intransitive (i. 5, viii. 
2, ix. 12)? We note the play on words between xdp« and 
edxaptoria, and the alliteration, wAeovdcaca ... mAcorwy, 
which is slightly in favour of taking da rüv sAe«órow with 
mTAÀeovácaca, and the climax from «zA«ovdcaca tO mepwoatvoy, 
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which is slightly in favour of the intransitive use of the latter. 
With this guidance we may translate with Chrys., ‘In order that 
the grace, being made more by means of the more, may cause 
the thanksgiving to abound to the glory of God.’ So RV., 
Alford, Bachmann, J. H. Bernard, Bousset, Heinrici, Lias, 
Meyer, etc. The grace given to him by God and augmented by 
the increasing number of converts, makes both him and them 
thankful, and their thanksgiving glorifies God. The increase of 
converts encourages him, and their prayers help him, and thus 
xapes and evxaporia are increased. This makes good sense, but 
other translations are possible. (1) ‘In order that the grace, 
having abounded, may, through the greater number of converts, 
make thanksgiving to abound.’ So Emmerling, De Wette, Waite. 
(2) ‘In order that grace, having abounded, may, through the 
thanksgiving of the greater number, superabound.’ So Luther, 
Beza, Bengel, Grotius. (3) ‘That grace, having increased the 
thanksgiving by means of the greater number, may abound, etc.’ 
This last makes mAcovdfew transitive, a use found once or twice 
in LXX and once in N.T., 1 Thess. iii. 12. Itis not likely to be 
right here. The order of the Greek is against it, and it does not 
yield as good sense as the other methods. 


IV. 16-V. 5. The sufferings and supports of an Apostle are 
now considered in reference to the hope, or rather the certainty 
(eiBóres, v. 14) of resurrection and reward. This life of daily 
deliverance from death may end at any moment in death, But 
what of that? Death has been conquered once for all The 
passage has been called “The Hymn of the Home Eternal” 
(Way). 

16. Ad ox éyxakoüpgev. ‘No wonder that we do not lose 
heart.’ See on v. 1 and v. 6. Elevation of thought again 
affects the Apostle's style. The rhythmic swing, which can be 
noticed at the end of ch. iii and in iv. 8f., is easily felt here, 
and it continues till v. 5. 

àA’ el ka ‘But (so far from our losing heart), although 
our outward man is being destroyed.’ As in v. 3, ef kaí states 
hypothetically what is conceded as being actually the case. 

6 dw par dvôpwros. The expression is unique, but its meaning 
can be determined with some certainty from the correlative term 
ó écw dvÓpwmos, which occurs here, Rom. vii. 22, and Eph. iii. 16. 
Cf. ô wadatds jv. dvOpwros, * our old self’ (Rom. vi. 6; Col. iii. 
9; Eph. iv. 22). This use of dvÓpwros, very much as we use 
‘self,’ is common in Paul and goes back to Plato, but ó évrés 
dvOpwros (Rep. 589 A) is not parallel to ô rw dvÓpowros: see 
A. J. Robinson on Eph. iii. 16, and cf. 1 Pet. iii. 4. 

The two expressions here, 6 éw and ó écw dyÓp., correspond 
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only roughly to what we call “the lower and the higher self,” 
and not quite exactly to the material and immaterial parts of our 
nature. Our bodies, with all physical powers, emotions, and 
appetites, belong to the éw av@p., but not all immaterial elements 
belong to the éco dv@p. The latter expression is always used in 
a good sense, of that part of us which is opposed to worldliness 
and is rooted in God. It is the highest part of our immaterial 
being; that which is capable of being the home of the Holy 
Spirit and of being ruled by Him. But in all these expressions, 
‘flesh’ and ‘spirit,’ ‘body’ and ‘soul,’ ‘lower’ and ‘higher’ 
self, it is impossible to define the differences with logical exact- 
ness ; Our ignorance is too great. See on Rom. vii. 14. 

Aug. (c Faust. xxiv. 2) points out that there is here no room 
for Manichaean dualism. “The Apostle uses ¢he inward man 
for the spirit of the mind, and fhe outward man for the body and 
this mortal life, but we nowhere find him making these two 
different men, made by two different powers. The two constitute 
one personality, the whole of whom was created by one and the 
same God. Nevertheless, this one person is made in the image 
of God, only as regards the inward man, which is not only 
immaterial but rational; and it is this which distinguishes him 
from the brutes. . . . The whole of this man, both in his inward 
and outward parts, has become old because of sin, and is liable 
to death. Yet there is a renovation now for the inward man, 
when it is reformed according to the image of its Creator, by the 
putting off of unrighteousness, that is, the old man, and the 
putting on of righteousness, that is, the new man. But here- 
after, when what is sown a natural body shall rise a spiritual 
body, the outer man also shall acquire the dignity of a celestial 
condition (Aaditudinis) ; so that all that has been created may be 
recreated, and all that has been made be remade, by Him who 
created and made it." 

Still less is there here any room for Tertullian’s strange idea 
that the soul is corporeal. 

GAN’ ô gow fjuàv dvaxavodrar. ‘Yet our inward man is being 
renewed’ (Col. iii. 10; dvaxaivwors, Rom. xii. 2; Tit. iii. 5). In 
class. Grk. as in LXX, dvaxawi{ew (Heb. vi. 6) is more usual. 
This form of the verb, like the idioms, 6 éw, €aw, vaAatós, kawós 
(véos), dvÓpwrmos, connects Epistles, such as Ephesians and 
Colossians, whose genuineness is still, though less frequently, 
disputed, with Romans and 1 and 2 Corinthians, whose genuine- 
ness is not questioned by critics whose judgment counts. The 
verb does not necessarilp mean that something which had 
perished is restored, but that in some particular that which 
dvaxavovra: is being made as good as new. By comparing it 
with dcapOeipera: we obtain the meaning of both verbs. In the 
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case of the physical powers there is a ceaseless wearing away, 
under the pressure of hard work, ill health, anxiety, and persecu- 
tion; in the spiritual powers there is a ceaseless increase of 
strength. The one process, in spite of frequent Divine deliver- 
ances, must end in death; the other, by Divine decree, ends in 
eternal life. The force of the pres. must be preserved, ‘is being 
destroyed,’ ‘is being renewed’; cf. róv dvaxacvovpevov in Col. iii. 
1o, and the significant changes of tenses in Eph. iv. 22-24. 
“How is it being renewed?" asks Chrys., and replies, “ By faith, by 
hope, by zeal.” The åààá marks strong contrast, ‘nevertheless.’ 
~ $pépe kot juépg. ‘Day by day’; there is no cessation in the 
progress; each day shows some advance. The form of ex- 
pression is not found in LXX, nor elsewhere in N.T. It is 
commonly said to be a Hebraism (Esth. iii. 4), but papyri may 
show that it was colloquial; Blass, § 38. 4; Winer, p. 581. Tert. 
(Scorp. 13) has the literal die et die and (De Res. Carn. 40) de die 
ef die; Vulg. has the more usual de die in diem. 
There is much the same division of evidence here between é¢yxaxotjuer 
(évx.) and éxxaxoüpe» as in iv. I; see note there. A few cursives, Latt. 
Copt. Goth., Tert. omit uà» after 6 Erw. D?and3 EK L have ô fewer for 


ò ow pd», and this may be the reading represented by Latt. Copt. Goth., 
Tert. 


17. Trà yàp wapautixa dAadpàr r. OA. ‘I mean that our present 
light amount of affliction’; a thoroughly classical form of diction. 
The ydp introduces the explanation of the apparent paradox that 
a process of destruction and a process of renewal is going on in 
the same persons, not alternately, but simultaneously and cease- 
lessly, day by day ; and thus ydp becomes equivalent to ‘I mean 
that.’ He is stating the same fact in a different way. In this 
verse, as in 4 and 6, there is an accumulation of words of deep 
meaning, in order to express, so far as language can do it, the 
overwhelming superiority of the glory; cf. iii, 8-11 and see on 
Rom. viii. 18. 

The adjectival use of wapavrixa is freq. in class. Grk., e.g. 7 
vüpavrixa Aajmpórgs in the peroration of the famous speech of 
Pericles; “the immediate splendour of great actions and their 
subsequent glory abides in a way that no one can forget”; and 
Tijv wapavrixa éXm(óa, “no man among them would have given 
up for all the world the immediate hope of deliverance” (Thuc. 
iL 62, viii. 82). The adverb occurs only here in N.T. and only 
twice in LXX (Ps. lxix. 3; Tob. iv. 14). It indicates a short 
amount of present time, viz. till life ends or the Lord comes, and 
here it balances antithetically aiówwv in the next clause, as 
éAaópóv balances Bdpos and 0Aájews balances 9ófys. We are 
accustomed to think of glory as transient and affliction as lasting. 
But the Apostle reverses that. In comparison with the glory, 
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affliction is shortlived, and permanence is on the other side.* 
Still more are we accustomed to attribute weight to affliction 
rather than to glory. The Apostle reverses that also. The 
simple and common idea of scales is in his mind ; weighed 
against one another, the glory goes down and the affliction kicks 
the beam. All the daily wear and tear of life, with its losses, 
sicknesses, and sufferings, are as nothing, and the result of the 
comparison would be much the same if that scale were empty. 
However great may be our estimate of the Oàúpıs, it has no 
weight or solidity against aióvtoy Bdpos Sdéys. 

It is possible that both here and in 1 Thess. ii. 6 the Apostle 
has in his mind the other sense of Bapos, viz. ‘dignity,’ gravitas ; 
eg. Of Pericles, ovdeis Bdpos éxóv loopporov o00 dáfiwpna xpos 
TovauTny Tyeuovíay édaivero (Plut. Per. 37). The Latins render 
Bapos in N.T. variously; pondus, onus, gravitas. While Bdpos 
refers to' weight and óyxos (Heb. xii. 1 only) to bulk, both may 
be burdensome; but here it is solid and lasting value that is 
meant. For the constr. ro CAadpoy ris ÓAujews see on viii. 8. 

xa’ direpBodty . . . natepydfLerac ġptv. ‘Worketh out for us 
more and more beyond measure’; supra modum in sublimitate 
operatur nobis (Vulg.) ; per supergressum in supergressum (Tert. 
bis). The verb is almost exclusively Pauline in N.T., Jas. i. 3 
and 1 Pet. iv. 3 being the only exceptions ; and in the Pauline 
Epistles it occurs almost exclusively in Romans and Corinthians, 
Eph. vi. 13 and Phil. ii. 12 being the only exceptions. Its 
meaning is ‘to produce’ or ‘to accomplish,’ and it implies a 
prolonged process, a working owt; eg. wAadvwy mep raUra 
mpayparevopévwv, éAárrovs oi xarepyafopevor yiyvovrar (Xen. Mem. 
IV. ii. 7). AV. here goes wrong in taking kaf trepBodrnv eis 
trepBoAnv with Bdpos instead of with xarepyá(era.. See Index IV. 

The Council of Trent (Sess. vi. De justific. xvi.) uses this 
passage in support of the doctrine of meritum ex condigno, taking 
xarepyaferat in the sense of ‘earns,’ as if suffering constituted a 
claim to heavy compensation ; but it adds, absit tamen ut Chris- 
tanus homo in se ipso vel confidat vel glorietur, et non in Domino, 
cujus tamen est erga omnes homines bonitas, ut eorum velit esse 
merita, quae sunt ipsius dona. 


D* EG, Latt. Goth. Arm. insert wpboxatpor kal before éAadpór. 
B C3, Syr-Pesh. omit judy. N*C* K, Syr-Hark. Copt. Arm. Aeth. Goth. 
omit els UwrepBodjy, which Naber and Baljon suspect as accidental ditto- 
graphy. 


* Cf. The Apocalypse of Baruch xv. 7,8; ‘* As regards what thou didst 
say touching the righteous, that on account of them has this world come, nay 
more, even that which is to come is on their account. For this world is to 
them a trouble and weariness with much labour, and that sri nd which 
is to come, a crown with great glory." See also xxi. 24, xlviii. 50, li. 14. 
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18. pì cxowodvrwy ġpôv. ‘Since we do not direct our gaze,’ 
or ‘ Provided we do not’; nobis non intuentibus (Tert. Scorp. 13); 
non contemplantibus nobis (Vulg.). If àv means ‘us Christians,’ 
then Chrys. may be right in preferring ‘provided we do not,’ ár 
Trav ôpwpévuoy åráywpey éavrovs. The Latins vary between dum 
st and guia. We have seen that St Paul uses the rst pers. plur. 
sometimes of himself alone and sometimes of himself with other 
teachers ; and he also sometimes changes quickly from the wider 
meaning to the widest of all ; Col. i. 12-14. All true Christians 
direct their thoughts and desires towards ra alwya, and there- 
fore, even with this interpretation of jov, ‘since we do not’ 
may be right. That we have uý and not od proves nothing, for 
ov with participles is rare in N.T., even when the participle states 
a matter of fact. See on 1 Cor. i. 28 and ix. 26. Grammar 
might have suggested uù oxorodcr, but the change to the gen. 
abs. is natural, and is common in N.T. Examples in Blass, 
§ 74.5. Cf. 1 Macc. i. 6. The construction is freq. in papyri; 
but in class. Grk. the superfluous pronoun (pôv) is commonly 
omitted. Yet we find it in Thuc. iii. 22 ; Aafóvres rovs PvAaxas, 
và Tò caorewóv piv ob xpodoyvrwy abr. 

Tà ph BAemópeva. The pý is quite in place, and in class. 
Grk. we should have pý here rather than où, ‘things which to us 
are at present unseen’; nam multa quae non cernuntur erunt 
visibilia confecto itinere fidei (Beng.). Contrast vv. 8, 9, and 
see on 1 Cor. xiii. 12. Heb. xi. 1 we have mpdypara ov BAeró- 
peva, and Heb. ix. 11, od ravrys ris xría eos. 

The contrast is between our experiences of the world of 
sense and our hopes of the glories of the kingdom of God. 
Jewish ideas about future glory were for the most part sensuous 
and frequently political; lofty and spiritual elements often came 
in, but they did not become supreme. Hence Christ in His 
teaching about the Kingdom admits sensuous pictures, such as 
eating and drinking, as symbolical of future bliss. Such language 
was before long seen to be symbolical, and St Paul here wholly 
dispenses with it. There is much force in the apparent contra- 
diction, ‘fixing our gaze on the things which we cannot see.’ 
The kingdom is an invisible, spiritual world, without limitations 
of time or space.* But it is possible that the much discussed 
term aiwvos has here the idea of time. The opposition may be 
between very short duration and very long duration, rather than 
between time and timelessness. Seneca (E. lviii. 24) says of 
things of sense; Zs/a imaginaria sunt, et ad tempus aliquem faciem 
Jerunt : nihil horum stabile, nec solidum est: et nos tamen cupimus 
lanquam aut semper futura, aut semper habituri. Imbecilli fluidique 


* Sce a sermon by R. W. Church on this text in the Expositor, 31d series, 
vi. pp. 28-38, 1887. 
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per invalla consistimus : mittamus animum ad illa quae aeterna 
sunt. Again (Ef. lxi. 2) he finely says: Paratus exire sum, et 
ideo fruor vita: quia quam diu futurum hoc sit non nimis pendeo. 
Ante senectutem curavi, ut bene viverem: in senectute, ut bene 
moriar. Herveius makes the contrast one between figura and 
veritas ; Figura deperit, veritas permanet, which agrees with the 
words which J. H. Newman chose for inscription on his tomb; 
Ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem. 


V. 1-5. Here again, as between i. and ii, and between iii. 
and iv., the division of chapters is not well made. There is no 
clear break at this point, and vv. 1-5, or indeed vv. 1—10, have a 
closer connexion with what precedes than with what follows them. 
In vv. 1-5 the subject of the sufferings and compensations of 
Christ's servants in reference to the hope of the Resurrection is 
continued. 

The opening words show that once more we have an explana- 
tion of what has just been stated, especially of oùx éyxaxotpev. 
Oidayev ydp here is equivalent to eiSdres in iv. 14, ‘because we 
know,’ fide magna (Beng.) In both cases St Paul goes far 
beyond human experience, and yet he says, ‘we know.’ He 
could say that experience had taught him that the Lord Jesus 
had been raised from the dead, and that he himself had been 
often rescued from imminent death. But experience had not 
taught him that God will raise us from the dead, if we die before 
the Lord comes ; or that He will supply us with spiritual bodies, 
in exchange for our material bodies, if we are still alive when He 
comes, Yet he has a sureness of conviction which we may 
perhaps call a Divine intuition. He is confident that in these 
matters he possesses knowledge which transcends experience, 
and with the inspiration of a Prophet he declares what has been 
revealed to him. See on 1 Cor. xv. 20 and 51. For some there 
will be a resurrection ; for others there will be a transformation ; 
for all there will be a spiritual body suitable to the new state of 
existence. Thecontrast between material bodies which are daily 
being wasted and spirits which are daily being renewed, will not 
continue much longer. Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 15. 

Men of science have contended that in this last point St Paul 
is confirmed by science; “The same principles which guide us 
from the continuous existence of the outer world to acknowledge 
an Unseen, lead us, on the assumption of our own existence 
after death, to acknowledge a spiritual body. . . . We certainly 
hold that, if we are to accept scientific principles, one of the 
necessary conditions of immortality is a spiritual body, but we 
as resolutely maintain that of the nature of this spiritual body we 
are and must probably remain profoundly ignorant” (Zhe Unseen 
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Universe, by Balfour Stewart and P. G. Tait, 4th ed. pp. 7, 8; 
see also p. 203). 


l. O%apev yáp. St Paul frequently uses this verb of things 
which are known by experience and which any Christian may 
come to know (1 Cor. viii. 1, 4; Rom. ii. 2, iii. 19, viii. 28 ; etc.), 
although for such knowledge ywwoxew would be the more suitable 
word. But here oidapey is used of intuitive knowledge. Haec 
scientia non est humani ingenit, sed ex Spiritus sancti revelatione 
manat (Calvin). Comp. the ola yáp of Job xix. 25, 27, where 
there is much which resembles this passage, and see on 1 Cor. xv. 51 
Bousset thinks that St Paul is appealing to apocalyptic traditions 
known to him and the Corinthians, but no longer known to us.* 

Stı édy. ‘That if our earthly tent-dwelling were taken down.’ 
There is no xaé, and we must not translate ‘that even if, etc.’ He 
is merely taking the case of those who do not live to see the 
Lord's return, which he still thinks will be exceptional; most 
people will live to see it. 

jj émiyeos dy oixia ToU oxijvous. ‘The earthly house of our 
tabernacle.’ Vulg. is interesting, but not accurate ; Scimus enim 
quoniam si terrestris domus nostra hujus habitationis dissolvatur, 
quod aedificationem ex Deo habeamus. Here Gre is translated 
twice, by quoniam, and then superfluously by guod. ujus is 
also superfluous, but it is meant to represent rot. In 1 Cor. 
i. 20, 6 kóc pos is rendered hoc seculum, and in iii. 19, iv. 13, v. 10, 
xiv. 10, Aic mundus.t Habitatio is trebly unsatisfactory. (1) It 
makes no sufficient contrast to aedificatio, the one being 
temporary and fragile, the other permanent and solid. (2) In 
v. 2, habitatio is used to translate the permanent olkyrýpiov. 
(3) In v. 4, a«tjvos is rendered tabernaculum. The metaphor of 
a tent to indicate the human body would readily occur to a 
exqvorous (Acts xviii. 3), but St Paul employs it only this once, 
and it is common enough in literature, although not in N.T. 
(cf. Jn. i. 14; 2 Pet. i. 13, 14) or in O.T. (cf. Is. xxxviii. 12). 
Modern writers may have had this passage in their minds, as in 
J. Montgomery's well-known verse ; 

Here in the body pent 
Absent from Him I roam, 


Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day's march nearer home. 


* It is hardly necessary to point out that there is no warrant for limiting 
the * we' in this section (1-10) to the Apostle, asif he expected to be made 
&n exception to believers in general. 

T See also Rom. v. 12. In the early versions, Ac often represents the 
Greek article, and Jerome has allowed this to stand in various places in the 
Epistles which he seems to have revised much less carefully than the Gospels. 
In the Gospels he has not allowed Asc mundus to stand ior ò xécpos. 
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'"Emíyeos certainly means ‘earthly’ and not ‘earthy’ or 
‘earthen’; it is opposed to érovpávios (1 Cor. xv. 40; Phil. ii. 
Io; Jn. ili. 12), and denotes what exists on earth and is con- 
nected with this world. Vulg. commonly renders it ferrestris, 
which likewise cannot mean ‘earthen,’ but in Phil. ii. ro and 
Jas. iil. 15 has ferrenus, which might mean that. Clem. Alex. 
(Strom. v. 14, p. 703, ed. Potter) says that Plato called man's 
body yjwov oxjvos, and in Wisd. ix. 15 we have rò yeades aijvos, 
but in neither case does the epithet seem to be quite congruous. 
It is probable that St Paul knew Wisdom, and that here and 
elsewhere that book has influenced his language, if not his 
thought; the verse runs ¢@aprov yap copa Bapive Wuyyy xoi 
pie Tò yeddes oxjvos vody woAvdpdvrida. With this passage 
comp. Wisd. iii. 1-4, and see Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 
DP. 51, 52, 267. In Job iv. 19, oix(as myXtvas, ‘ houses of clay,’ 
there is no incongruity, and there the reference to the material of 
which man was made is expressed ; ¿é dv kai atrot x ToU airov 
amAov écpe«v, There is no doubt that 4 ériyeos oixía rod oxyjvous 
means the body, but some understand ézíyeos of the earth on 
which we dwell. The genitive is one of apposition, a house that 
is a tent, a *tabernacle-house' or ‘ tent-dwelling.’ 

Field thinks that the use of oxjvos for the human body comes 
from Pythagorean philosophy. In this he follows Wetstein, who 
says that the Pythagoreans compared man's skin to the skins of 
which tents were made. Wetstein gives abundant quotations in 
which the body is called oxjvos. Hippocrates, “the Father of 
Medicine,” has doAcrovea 7) yvy ro? cwparos oxyvos (4p. 
viii. 18), and he may have been a disciple of Hippocrates the 
Pythagorean. Philo (De Somn. i. 20) uses the less depreciatory 
term olxos—rov ovp và rìs vyxijs olkov, rò apa, and it is olxía 
which is the leading term here; ro? oxyvovs is adjectival. An 
allusion to the camp-life of the Israelites is possible, but the passage 
is quite intelligible without it; see Lightfoot on Phil. i. 23. The 
general meaning is that life here is only a pilgrimage. Christians 
are citizens of a realm that is in heaven, and on earth they are only 
sojourners ; see Hort on mápoxos and maperiônpos in 1 Pet. ii. 11. 

The idea that life in this world is only a pilgrimage towards 
a better and permanent abode is not peculiar to Christianity. 
Cicero has it often. He says that animos, cum e corporibus 
excesserint, in caelum, quasi in domicilium serum, pervenire (Tusc. 
I. Xi. 24) ; and again, that the soul is in the body as in a house 
that does not belong to it, aliena domus; heaven is its home 
(Tusc. 1. xxi. g1).* Again, Æx viia ifa discedo tanquam ex 

* Cicero suggests that it is because corpses are buried in the ground, that 


people believe that the life of the dead is spent under the earth ; guam opinionem 
magni errores consecuti sunt ( Tusc. 1. xvi. 36; see also De Rep. vi. 15, 26, 29). 
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hospitio, non tanquam e domo ; commorandi enim natura diver- 
sorium nobis, non habitandi, dedit (De Sen. xxiii. 84). And Pope 
(Essay on Man, i. 97) follows him. 


The soul, uneasy and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 


So also 1n the well-known lines of the Emperor Hadrian, who, 
however, is doubtful about the future home; Azsmula, vagula, 
blandula, hospis comesque corporis, quae nunc abibis in loca, 
dallidula, rigida, nudula? See the account which Josephus 
(B.J. 1. viii. 11) gives of the creed of the Essenes; the freed 
souls are borne aloft, perewpous pépec Oat. 

Two genitives, depending in different relations on the same 
substantive, 7j4àv oixia ToU oxyvous, are not rare either in Greek 
or Latin, the most common instances being, as here, where one 
is of a person, the other of a thing; Phil. ii. 30; 2 Pet. iii. 2; 
Heb. xiii. 7. Cicero (Tusc. 1. xv. 35) defines /abor as functio 
quaedam vel animi vel corporis gravioris operis. 

katadu@y. ‘Dissolved’ (AV., RV.), ‘destroyed’ (Tyn. Cran. 
Genevan). Neither houses nor tents are ‘dissolved,’ although 
the human body may be. ‘Pulled down’ would apply to both 
houses and tents, and would not be inappropriate to our bodily 
frames. Bengel calls xaraAv@y mite verbum, but in the case of 
buildings it commonly implies destruction (Mt. xxiv. 2; Mk. 
xiv. 58; Lk. xxi. 26; Acts vi. 14), being the opposite of oixodo- 
peiv (Gal. ii. 18). 

oixodophy ék Oeo exoper. If èx @eod belonged to douse, it 
would have been placed first or last. It belongs to oixoSouyy, ‘a 
building proceeding from God as Builder. In 1 Cor. iii. 9 (see 
note there), oixoðouý is the building process, which results in an 
edifice. Here we seem to be half-way between the process and 
the result, ‘a building in course of erection,’ the result being 
ol«iav, a word in which there is no intimation of a process. The 
inner man is being renewed day by day, and the production of 
the spiritual body is connected with that. The shade of 
difference between the words is well preserved in AV. and RV. 
by ‘ building’ for oixoóopjv and ‘house’ for olxíay, as in Vulg. by 
aedificatio and domus. In N.T., olxodouy is almost peculiar to 
Paul (15/3), and chiefly in 1 and 2 Cor. (9/6). See Lightfoot 
on I Cor. iii. 9 and J. A. Robinson on Eph. ii. 21. By čķopev is 
meant ‘ we come into possession of. 

éx Oeo. Cf. 1 Cor. i. 30, viii. 6, xi. 12. It is true that the 
oxjvos, the material body, proceeds from God (see on 1 Cor. 
xii. 18, 24), but man takes part in the production of it. The 
spiritual body is wholly His creation (see on 1 Cor. xv. 38). 

Lietzmann, A. Sabatier, and Bousset would press čķopev to 
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mean that the spiritual bodies of those who are still in the flesh 
on earth are awaiting them in heaven, “created perhaps from all 
eternity." It is not necessary to believe that this is the Apostle's 
meaning. The present tense is often used of a future which is 
absolutely certain. "The spiritual body is so certain to take the 
place of the material frame when the latter is pulled down, that 
we may be said to have it already. See on r Jn. v. 15. The 
idea of a disembodied spirit was abhorrent to both Jew and 
Gentile. A spirit which survives death must have a body of 
some kind, and it is this spiritual body which is raised. Its 
relation to the material body is real, but it cannot be 
defined.* 
oixiay dyetporoinroy. ‘A house not made with hands,’ ;.e., 
supernatural, immaterial, spiritual; Heb. ix. 11, 24. The human 
body is not made with hands, but it is natural and material. 
The difference is that between mvevparixéds and yuyixds (see on 
I Cor. xv. 44). In LXX yeporotyra is used of idols. 
aieo, Here, as in iv. 18, the idea may be that of indefinite 
durability rather than of timelessness; cf. Lk. xvi. 9. 
èv Toig odpavois. It is in heaven that this supernatural 
habitation has its proper environment, but heaven is not the 
habitation. We often think of heaven as the home of departed 
spirits; but St Paul thinks of each departed spirit as having an 
oikía of its own, the site of which is in heaven. The three 
attributes, dyetporoinrov, aióviovy, and év rots ovpavois, are in 
antithesis to émíyevs ToU oxyvous: v rots oùpavois does not 
belong to éxopuev, ‘we already possess in heaven.’ 
DEF G, Latt. Goth. insert a second rı before olkodouíj». In English 
there is a tendency to insert a superfluous ‘that’ in such sentences; ‘We 


know that, if the makeshift dwelling which we have in this world be pulled 
down, [that] there is a much better one to replace it.’ 


2. kai yàp èr Toóre. AV. ignores the xaí—'For in this.’ 
The xoí is either intensive, ‘For verily’ (RV.), ‘For in fact,’ 
* For indeed,’ introducing some important reason; or argumen- 
tative, *For also, *For moreover, introducing an additional 
reason. Either of these makes good sense. Again, èv rovro 
may be either ‘in this tent-dwelling’ (v. 1), or ‘hereby,’ or 
‘herein,’ lit. ‘in this fact’; Jn. xv. 8; 1 Jn. ii. 3, 5; see on 
I Cor. iv. 4. The last meaning is specially freq. in the Johan- 
nine writings, where it commonly points forward to what is 
about to be stated. The first meaning is simplest here; ‘ For 


* Spenser seems to have thought that the form of the natural body is 
derived from the soul. In his Hymne im Honour of Beutie he says; '' For 
of the soule the bodie forme doth take; For soule is forme, and doth the 
bodie make.” Philo thought otherwise ; ô juérepos voüs où Sednutovpynxe rd 
cw@pa, Aà Eor» Epyov érépov (De Migr. Abr. § 35). 
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truly in this tabernacle-house we groan.’* The words which 
immediately follow (rò oixgr5ptov x.r.A.) seem to show that St 
Paul is still thinking of the ex5jvos when he says év ror. Comp. 
Rom. viii. 12, 13 and 18-23. But ‘herein’ makes good sense, 
looking forward to érerofoivres. 

TÒ oixnmpptoy . . . émuroOoóvres. The participle explains and 
gives the reason for erevátouev : ‘we groan, because we yearn.’ 
St Paul has éirofety in all four groups (1 Thess. iii. 6; Rom. 
i Ir; Phil. i. 8, ii. 26; 2 Tim. i. 4). Elsewhere in N.T., Jas. 
iv. 5 and 1 Pet. ii. 2, where see Hort. Everywhere else in Paul 
it expresses the longing for absent friends, to which the longing 
for a permanent and glorious home is analogous. He regards 
this yearning as evidence of the reality of the thing yearned for: 
st desiderium naturae non est frustra, multo minus desiderium 
gratiae frustra est (Aquinas). In late Greek, compounds take 
the place of simple verbs without much increase of meaning, and 
in N.T. ro6ety does not occur. The ém- may indicate direction ; 
cf. éxerdOnors (vii. 7, 11). In LXX o0&v is rare, except in 
Wisdom. See Index IV. 

TÒ oikqrjpov. Not a diminutive; it denotes a permanent 
abode or home (Jude 6); cf. Aoyionevos tv weAw "EAAqow 
olxntypiov Toujcew (2 Macc. xi 2). The difference between 
oixia and oixyrypuy is that the latter implies an oixyrjp, an 
inhabitant, while the former does not. 

énevStcac8a. A double compound which is not found else- 
where in N.T. or LXX. Cf. éreyóvrgs (Jn. xxi. 7; Lev. viii. 7 ; 
the A text of 1 Sam. xviii. 4). The body may be regarded either 
as a dwelling or as a garment, and here we have the two ideas 
combined; ‘longing to be clothed upon with our habitation 
which is from heaven. The more permanent dwelling is to be 
drawn over the less permanent one, as one garment is drawn over 
another, and is to take its place. In some way not described, 
the now useless oxjvos is destroyed, without being dissolved in 
the grave, as in the case of those who die before the Lord comes. 
The change from the carnal to the spiritual body is regarded as 
instantaneous (1 Cor. xv. 52), and the change is longed for. 

We may therefore be content to adopt as the more probable 
rendering ; ‘For indeed, in this tent-dwelling we groan, because 
we long to put on over it our true habitation, which comes to 
us from heaven.’ This last point is a repetition of èx @eod in v. 1. 
In all cases it is God who furnishes the spiritual body, through 
Christ (Phil. iii. 21), but the method differs: the dead receive 
their spiritual body through resurrection, the living through 
transfiguration (x Cor. xv. 38, 51), and it is the living who 

* See the beautiful passage in Plat. Phaedo, 66, 67. But non agnoscit 
fides philosophicum corporis a Creatore dati fastidium (Beng.). 

IO 
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are described here. Comp. peracynpari{opevos els áÜapaíay 
(4 Macc. ix. 22). See Briggs, The Messiah of the Apostles, p. 130. 

We may set aside as improbable, if not impossible, the sug- 
gestion that orevaLopev éruroÜDoUvres is to be treated as equivalent 
to émruroÜo)pev orevaLovres, the main idea being in the participle, 
and not in the finite verb. It is doubtful whether any such 
usage is found in N.T. Nor is it likely that the er in erevóvo- 
acÜa. indicates mere succession; that the clothing with the 
olxyrýpiov comes affer the clothing with the oxjvos. The context, 
especially v. 4, shows that the former comes over the latter and 
extinguishes or absorbs it. It is probable that fondness for 
alliteration has led to the juxtaposition of the two compounds, 
évevOvoao at émrcmroÜDojbyres. 

It is not easy to decide how far this idea of clothing living 
Christians with spiritual bodies is to be identified with that of 
the bright robes which adorn the saints in glory. In some 

assages the two seem to be identical, while in others the 
Identification is doubtful. In Rev. iii. 5, 18, iv. 4, the saints 
have tudria Aevxá, in Rev. vi. rr, vii. 9, 13, oToAat Aevxaí: in 
2 (4) Esdr. ii. 39, splendidae tunicae: in Herm. Sim. viii. a, 
iparwpós Xevxós. These “garments of glory," and ‘garments 
of life,” which will not grow old (Zach lxi. 15, 16) are a 
frequent feature in Jewish apocalypses, and in some of them we 
have an approach to what is stated here. In 2 (4) Esdr. ii. 45, 
Hi sunt qui mortalem tunicam deposuerunt, et immortalem sump- 
serunt, et confessi sunt nomen Dei; modo coronantur, et accipiunt 
palmas. Inthe Book of the Secrets of Enoch xxii. 8, “And the 
Lord said to Michael, Go and take from Enoch his earthly robe, 
and anoint him with My holy oil, and clothe him with the raiment 
of My glory.” In the Ascension of Isaiah ix. 16 this raiment is 
said to be stored in heaven; “But the saints shall come with 
the Lord, with their garments which are laid up on high (supra 
repositae sunt) in the seventh heaven; with the Lord they shall 
come, those whose spirits are reclothed, they shall descend and 
shall be in the world (1 Thess. iv. 15-17) ; and He will confirm (?) 
those who shall be found in the flesh with the saints, in the 
garments of the saints, and the Lord will serve those who shall 
have watched in this world (Lk. xii. 37; cf. Jn. xiii. 4). And 
after that, they shall be changed in their garments [from] on 
high, and their flesh shall be left in the world.” Again, ix. 9, 
“I saw those who had put off their garments of flesh and were 
now in garments from on high (exutos stolis carnalibus et existentes 
in stolis excelsis), and they were as angels”; and ix. 17, “Then 
shall there ascend with Him many of the just, whose souls have 
not received their garments until the Lord Christ is ascended 
and they have ascended with Him”; and xi. 40 we have the 
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final charge ; ** And do you watch in the Holy Spirit, to receive 
your garments, thrones, and crowns of glory, which are laid up 
in the seventh heaven.” 

AV. places a full stop at the end of v. 2, RV. a colon: a 
comma is all that is needed. 


8. el ye kal évSvcdpevor. Here the metaphor of the garment 
becomes more distinct; ‘sf so be that being clothed we shall 
not be found naked,’ #.e. without either a material or a spiritual 
body.* This possibility is excluded by the fact that the 
heavenly oixnrjpeov envelops the earthly exrvos, which is not 
destroyed until it is replaced by something very much better. 
The force of the xaé is to strengthen the doubt expressed by 
«| ye and this may be done by emphasizing the ‘if.’ Comp. 
Xen. Mem. 111. vi 13, Aéyes rappéyabes mpüypa, el ye kai TOv 
rotovrwy émpercicOa deoe. ‘Of course, on the supposition 
that,’ is the meaning. The évôvoápevo: refers to the same fact 
as érevdvoacGa, for here the simple verb suffices, and its relation 
to espyodpefa shows that it refers to some future clothing, which, 
when it takes place, will prevent the calamity of being found 
yupvot, like the souls in Sheol, without form, and void of all 
power of activity. T Some would place a comma after dyóvadpvor, 
and treat évdvodpevot, od yupvot as a case of asyndeton, like ydAa, 
où Bpàpa (1 Cor. iii. 2), poc démo, od xapdig (1 Thess. ii. 17) ; ‘on 
the supposition that we shall be found clothed, not naked.’ The 
construction is not admissible, and the instances quoted in 
support of it are not parallel to it, being both of them pairs of 
substantives, not an aorist participle with an adjective. Others 
would understand some such word as ‘wondering’ or ‘doubting’ 
before el ye, which might be implied in grev. érirobowwres, ‘we 
groan, wondering whether we really shall be found clothed, not 
naked.’ 

The sentence is a kind of afterthought, added to v. 2, as if 
to anticipate a misgiving, or objection. Some might suggest that 
our orevdfoper émuroÜotvres proves no more than that we have 
a strong desire to be freed from the suffering body; it gives no 
security for the acquisition of a better body. Such an objection 
might easily be felt by those Corinthians who doubted about 
a resurrection. The Apostle rejects it with decision. No one 
yearns for the yvuvórgs of being a bodiless spirit, and God has 
: better things in store for us. 


* This use of yvu»ós is found in Plato, e.g. Cratylus 403, Gorgias $23, 
524. 
t Rom. xv. 4, wpoeypáQy is repeated as éypáóy, Eph. vi. 13, drrurfrvat 


as oriras, I Pet. i. 10, é£m»paórgca» as épavvôvres (J. H. Moulton, 
P. 115). 
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ef ye (RC K LP) is perhaps to be preferred to efrep (BD FG 17). 
évSucdueva (RX BC D? EK LP, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth. Goth.) is 
certainly to be preferred to éxdvcduevor (D* F G, deg, Tert.), which is 
an early alteration to avoid apparent tautology. Pseudo-Primasius adopts 
the Vulg. vestiti and yet explains expoliati corpore. 


4. xal yàp of Syres èv TQ orvet. ‘For verily we that are still 
in the tent'—the tent-dwelling mentioned in v. 1; ‘we who are 
in no immediate danger of being separated from our mortal body 
by death.’ After the supplementary remark in v. 3, he returns 
to the contents of v. 2, viz. our present deplorable condition; 
and here the plur. seems to mean all Christians. 

cTeválouev Bapovpevor. Not a mere repetition of orevafoper 
érumrofobvres. In the one case groaning is caused by a feeling 
of intense longing, in the other by a feeling of intense depression. 
At first sight this seems to mean, *we groan because we are 
oppressed by the sufferings of the body.’ But these sufferings 
would lead to a desire to be rid of the body,* and what follows 
shows that there is no such desire. The groaning is caused 
by the oppressive thought that death may come before the Lord 
returns, and may leave us yvpvoi, without any bodies at all. The 
use of Bapovpevor here looks like another reminiscence of Wisd. 
ix. 15; see on v. I and ii. 6 (êr:Tıuía). Aug., after quoting these 
verses, remarks that “the cause of the burdensomeness is not 
the nature and substance of the body, but its corruptible character. 
We do not desire to be deprived of the body, but to be clothed 
with its immortality. For then also there will be a body, but it 
will no longer be a burden, being no longer corruptible" (De 
Civ. Dei, xiv. 3). For xai ydp, Vulg. has Nam et in both v. 2 
and v. 4; Aug. is more accurate with efenim, which serves to 
subjoin a corroborative clause, ‘ For verily’; a freq. use in Cicero. 

è$ d. This may mean either ‘wherefore’ (Lightfoot on 
Phil. iii. 12) or ‘because,’ ézi roíro dri, Propterea quod (Rom. 
v.12). The latteris better here. ‘We feel oppressed, because 
we do not wish to be unclothed, #.e. to be divested of our body 
by death’; in other words, ‘because we shrink from the idea 
of being left without a body.’ t AV. and RV. transpose the 
negative, in order to smooth the construction, *not for that we 
would be unclothed'; but the smoothness weakens the sense. 
The ov belongs to 6€Aw, and, as in the case of ob 0€Ao ipàs 
&yvoeiy (see on i. 8), there is something which is very far from 
being wished ; the total loss of the body is a thought of horror. 


* This desire is frequently expressed by philosophers, especially of the 
Platonic and Neo-Platonic School, ‘out it is ne exprened here. The Jewish 
belief was that the soul, furnished with a body, constitutes a man. 

t ** The common é$ $c. fut. indic., ‘on condition that,’ does not appear 
in the N.T.” (J. H. Moulton, p. 107). 
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Tantam vim habet corporis et animae dulce consortium. . . . Sub 
terrena tunica gemimus, ad coelestem festinamus, illam volumus 
accipere, istam nolumus ponere (Herveius). St Paul regards this 
instinctive horror of being without a body as strong evidence 
that a heavenly body will be given to us. To him, as to many 
Greeks, a disembodied spirit seemed to be utterly against nature. 
But there is no intimation here or elsewhere of a ¢Aird body, an 
interim body, to be occupied between the earthly body and the 
resurrection body. 

GAN’ énevbícacÓn. ‘But (we wish) to be clothed upon,’ to 
be invested with the heavenly body before the earthly one is 
taken away, so that there may be no interval of separation 
between soul and body. 

tva kararoĝf. ‘In order that the mortality of the one may 
be swallowed up by the immortal life of the other.’ In Irenaeus 
(1v. xxxvi. 6) we have Nolumus exspoliari, sed superindui, uti 
absorbeatur mortale ab immortalitate; and (v. xiii. 3) ut adsor- 
beatur mortale a vita. Only what is mortal perishes; the 
personality, consisting of soul and body, survives. The Apostle 
again seems to bave Is. xxv. 8 in his mind ; see on 1 Cor. xv. 
594. Theodoret says that the imperishable life makes corruption 
to vanish in much the same way as the entrance of light counter- 
acts darkness. Conversely, Chrys. says that corruption can no 
more conquer incorruption than wax can conquer fire. 


After oxjve, DE FG, Syrr. Copt. Aeth. Goth. add rotry. NBC 
K Ls Vulg. Arm. omit. For é$ 4 (all uncials) a few cursives have 
ése. 


5. 6 94 xarepyaodpevos pâs. Both AV. and RV. have 
‘Now ’ for &é, yet it seems to imply a certain amount of contrast ; 
* You may think that this is fanciful, and that our feelings of 
longing or of horror prove nothing as to the reality of what is 
desired or dreaded ; 2v He who wrought us out for this very 
thing, viz. to expect that our mortal garb will be absorbed by a 
heavenly one, is God.’ As in i 21, @eds comes at the close 
with great emphasis; cf. Heb. iii. 4 and see Westcott's addi- 
tional note on 1 Jn. iv. 12. Chrys. refers xarepyarápevos to the 
creation ; it refers rather to the xatv7 «riots, to our regeneration, 
as what follows shows. The Latins vary between operari, facere, 
perficere, efficere, and consummare for xarepydlecOar, and Vulg. 
has all five in different places, e.g. iv. 17, xii. 12; Rom. vii. 18; 
2 Cor. v. 5; 1 Pet. iv. 3, operari being the usual translation, 
e.g. ÌV. 17, Vil. 10, II, ix. 11; etc. But nowhere does ins/ruere, 
praeparare, disponere, concinnare or elaborare seem to be used. 
The fact that no less than five different translations have been 
allowed to remain is further evidence that Jerome's revision of 
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the Epistles was somewhat perfunctory. In the Gospels xarep- 
yafecOa: does not occur. See Index IV. and footnote on v. 1. 

& oùs 4pgiv. This explains ow God prepared us for this 
sure hope of receiving a spiritual body; ‘ He gave us the earnest 
of the Spirit.’ That implies that He has placed Himself in the 
position of a debtor who has paid an instalment; and He is a 
debtor who is sure to pay the remainder in full. The Spirit 
inspires the longing and is the security that our longing for the 
spiritual body, the capa ras 9ó£9s (cf. iii. 18, iv. 17), will be 
satisfied. See on i. 22 for the doctrine that the Spirit is given 
to us as an instalment. On this difficult verse see Salmond, 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality, pp. 565-575; also Briggs, 
The Messiah of the Apostles, p. 130, who takes a different view. 

8 doús (R* BC D* G P 67**, Vulg. Syr-Pesh. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) rather 
than à xal ĝoús (Rc D? and 3 EK L, Syr-Hark. Goth.). 


6-8. ‘Confident, therefore, at all times, and knowing that 
while we are at home in the body we are in exile from 
the Lord, —for we walk by means of faith and not by means of 
what we can see,—we are confident, I say, and are well pleased 
to go into exile from the body and to go home unto the Lord.’ 
The construction of v. 6 is broken by the parenthetical v. 7, and 
then a new construction is started in v. 8. 

St Paul does not mean that while we are in the body we are 
absent from the Lord ; our union with Him both in life and in 
death is one of his leading doctrines (iv. 10, 11 ; 1 Thess. v. ro). 
He is speaking relatively. The life of faith is less close and 
intimate than the life of sight and converse. The passage 
assumes that the dead are conscious, conscious of the Lord 
(Phil. i. 20-23; Lk. xxiii. 43; Acts vii. 59) ; otherwise departure 
from the body would be a worse condition, with regard to Him, 
than being in the body. In agreement with this, Polycarp (PA. 
9), following Clement of Rome (Cor. 5), says that St Paul and 
other Apostles eis rov dherAdpevoy abrois TóTOv elgiy rapa TỌ 
Kvpie, See on iii. 2. 


6. Oappoüvres ody mávrore. Both in LXX (Prov. i. 21) and 
in N.T. (vii. 16, x. 1, 2; Heb. xiii. 6) Oappety is rare, Üapo«iv 
being the common form. Vulg. varies between audere (here and 
x. 2) and confidere (vii. 16 and x. 1). Conjfidere would be better 
here, for the notion of ‘daring’ is foreign to the passage.  Gappeiy 
is a favourite word with the Stoics. See Epictetus, Dis. ii. 1, 
where he shows in what sense we can be both confident and 
cautious. The oiv means, ‘because we have God as our 
security’ (v. 5), and «ávrore (ii. 14, iv. 10, ix. 8) means that ‘in 
every event,’ whether we die soon or live till the Lord returns, 
we have this confidence. It is worth while to distinguish 
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between wavrore and dei: Vulg. has semper, and AV. and RV. 
have ‘always’ for both. See on iv. ro. 

kai eibóres. Co-ordinately with @appotwres, eiBóres looks 
onwards to evdoxotper. 

év8npodvres . . . éxSnpodpey. Neither verb is found in LXX, 
and neither occurs in N.T. except in these verses.* Tertullian 
has immorari and peregrinari throughout. "Vulg. varies the 
translation of both verbs capriciously ; dum sumus in corpore 
peregrinamur a Domino (6) ; peregrinari a corpore ef praesentes esse 
ad Deum (8) ; sive absentes sive praesentes (9). Domi esse and 
exsulare would express the respective meanings better. Quam- 
diu domi sumus in hoc corporis habitaculo is the paraphrase of 
Erasmus ; and it is evident that St Paul is thinking of the house 
in which we dwell rather than of the city or country in which we 
dwell But éxdnp. is a great deal more than ‘out of the house’; 
it means ‘away from home.’ The true home is with the Lord; 
nam peregrinator patriam habet, sive ato sive tardius eo perven- 
turus (Beng.). In papyri we have both éxdypety and åmoônpeiv, 
‘to go abroad’ and ‘to be abroad,’ in opposition to évdnpety, ‘to 
stay at home’ or to ‘be at home.’ See critical note below. 

åmò tod Kupiov. ‘Separate from the Lord’; cf. Rom. ix. 3. 
This is true, in spite of His constant presence (Mt. xxviii 20) 
and of our union with Him (1 Cor. vi. 15, xii. 27); guia non 
exhibet se coram videndum, quia adhuc exulamus ab ejus regno, et 
beata immortalitate, qua fruuntur angeli qui cum eo sunt, adhuc 
caremus (Calvin). 


For év3npoivres, D G have ésióguolrres, and for éxônuotuer, D E G have 
dxoóquoüuev. For Kuplov, D G, Copt. have Oeov. 


7. Sà miorews yàp x.t.. The Apostle seems to feel that 
éxdnp. áró roð Kupiov may cause perplexity, and he hastens to 
explain in what sense such an expression is true. ‘It is through 
a world of faith that we walk here, not through a world of visible 
form’; and non videre prope tantundem est atque disjunctum esse 
(Beng.). In this life we have to walk under conditions of faith, 
not under conditions of what is seen. Belief, however strong, 
cannot be the same as sight ; and from a Christ whom we cannot 
see we are to that extent separated, just as a blind man is cut off 
from the world to which he nevertheless belongs; viv atrov Tots 
roU owparos dépOarpois obxy Ópüpnev, róre O0& xai ÓyópneÜa xai 
cvveaop.eUa. (Thdrt.). AV. and RV. give the general sense of the 
verse correctly, but eios cannot mean ‘sight.’ It means ‘that 
which is seen,’ species. Cf. & elet kai où Òe alvcypárov (Num. 


* In the Testament of Abraham 15 (p. 95, ed. James), ò dowuaros Michael 
says to Abraham, soí(gco» ÓOtáratw wept sávro» dy Exes’ brc fryywer 1) huépa 
ér J uéAXeis ék ToÜ odparos éxdnpety kal Eri drag wpós ròv Küptoy Epxer Gas. 
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xii. 8); rò 8? el0os ris Sofas Kup‘ou (Ex. xxiv. 17), species gloriae 
Domini. Haec erit species, Augustine says, quando faact quod 
dixit, Ostendam me ipsum illi. And again, Negue enim jam fides 
erit qua credantur quae non videantur, sed spectes, qua videantur 
quae credebantur (De Trin. xiv. 2). There is a slight change 
from &a wicrews to dia eiBovs, the former being subjective and 
the latter objective, but it causes no difficulty. In this world 
the Christian is under the condition of belief in Christ, not under 
the condition of His visible form. Here we have faith only; 
hereafter both faith and sight.* Faith is & virtue which 
‘abideth’; see on r Cor. xiii. 13. 


8. Oappoüpev 9à xal e«óBoxoüpev. After the parenthetical ex- 
planation in v. 7 the Óappo)vres of v. 6 is taken up again by 
the dé, for which ‘I say’ (AV., RV.) is a good equivalent. 
Without the injected explanation the sentence would have run 
Üappobvres . . . «bO0oxobpev, but in his emotion at the thought 
the Apostle forgets the original construction and resumes with 
Üappo)pev kai eddoxotpey, ‘we are confident and are well pleased.’ 
The emphatic word, as is shown in both places by its position 
and here by its repetition, is appetv. It takes the place of 
orevafav in vv. 4 and 6. The thought which there suggested 
sighing and groaning, now that it is further considered, suggests 
confidence. Even the possibility of being left yvuvós for a time 
loses its terrors, when it is remembered that getting away from 
the temporary shelter furnished by the body means getting home 
to closer converse with the Lord.f The change from presents 
(vSnpotvres, exSnuovpev) to aorists (€xdyunoat, éSnyyoac) must 
be observed, and the force of the aorists may be expressed by 
‘getting.’ With édnpjyoat comp. ‘He has got away,’ which in 
the North of England is a common expression for ‘ He is dead’ ; 
and with évdnpijoae comp. the German heimgegangen. 

eübokoüpev. ‘We are well pleased, as both AV. and RV. in 
Mt. iii. 17, xii. 18, xvii. 5; Mk. i. r1; Lk. iii. 22; x Cor. x. 5; 
2 Pet. i. 17; and as RV. in r Thess. ii. 8. The verb is used 
both of God and of men. When used of men (xii. ro; Rom. 
xv. 26, 27; 1 Thess. ii. 8, iii. 1; 2 Thess. ii. 12), it expresses 
hearty goodwill and perfect contentment, and it is often used of 
giving consent, especially in legal transactions. "This goodwill 


* Comp. Venit ad nos ex his, quos amamus, etiam absentibus, gaudium: sed 
id leve et evanidum. Conspectus et praesentia et conversatio aliquid habet 
vivae voluptatis: ulique si non tantum quem velis, sed qualem velis, videas 
(Seneca, Æp. xxxv. 2, 3). 

t The approximation to this in Wisd. iii. 1-5 is worth considering. 
* The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, and no torment shall 
touch them. . . . Because God made trial of them, and found them worthy 
of Himself.’ See on vv. 1 and 4. 
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and contentment is not quite the same as ÓéAouev (v. 4) or 
éxvrofo)vres (v. 2). It is possible to long for one thing, and yet 
be content with, or even prefer, another, because one knows that 
the latter is well worth having, and perhaps better for one. St 
Paul longed to have a spiritual body, in exchange for his material 
body, without dying: but rather than remain in his material 
body he was quite ready to die. It was better to see the Lord 
than to be deprived of this bliss through being in the body ; and 
to be sure of seeing Him robbed death of its terrors. Comp. 
Proinde intrepidus horam illam decretoriam prospice: non est 
animo suprema, sed corpori. | Quidquid circa fe jacet rerum, 
tanquam hospitalis loci sarcinas specta : transeundum est. Detra- 
hetur tibi haec circumjecta, novissimum velamentum tut cutis: 
detrahetur caro et suffusus sanguis. Dies iste, quem tanquam extre- 
mum reformidas aeterni natalis est (Seneca, Ep. ciii. 24, 25). 

Perhaps in no other case is the caprice of the Vulg. so con- 
spicuous as in the translation of eddoxetv. The verb occurs 
fifteen times in the Epistles, and it is translated in ten different 
ways ;—bonam voluntatem habemus (here), placeo mihi (xii. 10), 
placuit with a dat. (1 Cor. i. 21; Rom. xv. 27; Gal. i. 15; 
I Thess. iii. 1; Heb. x. 6, 38), beneplacitum est Deo (1 Cor. x. 5), 
probaverunt (Rom. xv. 26), complacuit (Col. i. 19), cupide vole- 
bamus (x Thess. ii. 8), consensucrunt (2 Thess. ii. 12), placita 
sunt tibi (Heb. x. 8), mihi complacui (2 Pet. i. 17). And in this 
case the Gospels are not more uniform than the Epistles. The 
verb occurs six times in them, and it is translated in five different 
ways, three of which differ from all the renderings in the 
Epistles ; sihi complacui (Mt. iii. 17), bene placuit animae meae 
(Mt. xii. 18), mihi bene complacui (Mt. xvii. 5), complacus (Mk. 
i 11), complacuit with a dat. (Lk. iii. 22, xii. 32). 

vpós tov Küptov. Here, as in Phil. i. 23-25, his reason for 
wishing to depart from the body is the same, viz. to be with the 
Lord, avv Xpuwrró elva mog paAdov xpeiacov. But his reasons 
for wishing to remain in the body differ. "There it is for the sake 
of others, because his beloved Philippians still need him. Here 
it is for his own sake, because he desires to be alive when the 
Lord comes, and thus to escape dying. In both passages he 
implies that at death there is immediate entrance into closer 
fellowship with Christ. Comp. Seneca, Zp. cii. 22 ; Cum venerit 
dies tlle qui mixtum hoc divini humanique secernat, corpus hoc, ubi 
invent, relinguam: ipse me diis reddam. Nec nunc sine illis sum, 
sed terreno detineor carcere. 

Once more Plato (Afol. 40, 41), followed by Cicero (Tusc. 1. 
xli 98), to some extent anticipates Christian thought. “If 
indeed when the pilgrim arrives in the world below, he finds 
sons of God who were righteous in their own life, that pilgrim- 
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age will be worth making. What would not a man give if he 
might converse with Orpheus and Musaeus and Hesiod and 
Homer? What infinite delight would there be in conversing 
with them and asking them questions!” Still more closely 
Philo (Leg. Alleg. iii. 14), “It is not possible for one who is 
dwelling in the body, in a race that is mortal, to hold communion 
with God, but God floods one who is free from the prison.” 
And again (De Migr. Abr. $ 34, 466 Mang.) ; ** Rouse yourselves 
and seek for that migration hence which proclaims to us, not 
death, but deathlessness.” Non est vivere, sed valere, vita (Mart. 
vi. lxx. 15). 


For 0appoüuev, R 17, Orig. Tert. have 0appoürres. For Kópor, D* 17, 
Vulg. have Ged», 


9. 8d kal didoripodpeOa. ‘Wherefore also we make it our 
aim.’ Both 6, which looks back to eùôokoðpev, and xac, which 
adds something to it, show that a new section does not begin 
here, as Calvin and Bachmann suppose. The verb may in this 
place retain its classical meaning (Haec una ambitio legitima, as 
Beng. says); but in late Greek (1 Thess. iv. 11 ; Rom. xv. 20) 
it need not mean more than ‘desire earnestly,’ or ‘ make it one’s 
aim’ (RV.), which is probably right here. Xenophon and Plato 
seem sometimes to use it in this sense, followed, as here, by an 
infinitive. In meaning and construction it is thus equivalent to 
orovodfev (1 Thess. ii. 17; Gal. ii. 10; Eph. iv. 3; 2 Tim. ii. 
IS) ‘We make it a point of honour, wir setzen unsre Ehre 
darein (Bousset, Bachmann), is a translation which looks neat, 
but is not preferable to ‘ desire earnestly’ or ‘make it our aim.’ 

elre év8npotvres elre éxBqpoüvres. Two questions have been 
much discussed with regard to these two participles. (1) How 
are they to be understood? (2) Do they belong to ¢uAore- 
povpeba or to eüdpeorot air@ elvac? The answer to the second 
question depends upon the answer to the first. 

(1) As to the meaning of the participles there are three 
suggestions. (a) They refer to one’s place of abode in this world ; 
‘whether we are at home or away from home. This interpre- 
tation may be safely rejected as having no point and as un- 
worthy of the dignity of the passage. (8) They refer to the 
communion with Christ just mentioned, zpos róv Kupioy being 
understood with évdnpotvres and do rod Kupiov with éxdypowvre . 
This is better, but the order is against it, for the Apostle would 
hardly have mentioned the future condition before the present 
one; he would have written etre éxd. «ire vð, and a few 
authorities have this order; see critical note below. (y) The 
participles refer to the Jody just mentioned, v rà cupare being 
understood with évdnpotvres and èx roð cdparos with éexdypotrres. 
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This is almost certainly right. It makes good sense in itself and 
it fits the context. ‘Whether we are at home in the body, or 
away from home out of it,’ is the meaning. But éxdnpodyres is 
not to be rendered ‘going from home,’ ‘ migrating from the body,’ 
i... dying. The alternative is not between staying and caving, 
but between Zeing in the body and Zeing out of the body, between 
évdvodpuevor and éxOvadpevoc (v. 2). 

(2) With this explanation of the participles there can be 
little doubt that they belong to eidpeoro aùr elva. It would 
hardly be congruous to say that, when we are absent from the 
body and at home with the Lord, we ‘desire earnestly’ or 
‘make it our aim’ to be acceptable to Him; in that blissful 
condition we are eidpeoro airg. It is in this life that we desire 
and strive to please Him. 

The meaning of the verse is, therefore, * We aim at winning 
the Lord's approval, whether at His Coming He finds us in the 
body or already out of it Again we have a parallel in Seneca 
(Ep. cii. 29) ; Haec cogitatio nihil sordidum animo subsidere sinit, 
nihil humile, nihil crudele. Deos omnium rerum esse testes att, 
illis nos approbari, illis in futurum parari jubet, et aeternitatem 
proponere. The whole letter should be compared with this 
passage. 

eddpeoro. ‘Acceptable.’ RV. has ‘ well-pleasing, which is 
right in meaning, but cannot well be used by those who trans- 
late evdoxotjuey ‘we are well pleased.’ The word is late 
Greek; only twice in LXX (Wisd. iv. ro, ix. ro), although 
evapecrety is common. See Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 214. 
Excepting Heb. x. 6, the word in N.T. is exclusively Pauline, 
eight times in all, and in all groups, except Thessalonians. Cf. 
Eph. v. 10; Col. iii. 20; Phil. iv. 18. In nearly all places it is 
used of what is acceptable to God or to Christ. So also in 
Wisd. iv. 10, ix. 10, from which book St Paul may have got the 
word; see on émtyeos in v. 1. Vulg. varies between f/acens 
(Rom. xii. 1, 2), &eneplacitum (Eph. v. 10), placitum (Col. iii. 26), 
and piacere (here). 


f g and Syr-Pesh. have the order elre éxdnuourres elre év8nyovrres : 
see above, p. 154 sub fin. 


10. rods yàp wdvrag fjpás. ‘We have good reason for 
making this our aim, for every one of us, whether in the 
body or out of it, must be made manifest (1 Cor. iv. 5) before 
the judgment-seat of Christ, A desire to be persons who are 
acceptable to Him must abide in us, when we remember that 
our whole life will be laid open before Him and judged accord- 
ing to its exact deserts. All Christians, without exception, are 
summed up under rois závras pâs. And they have not only to 
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‘appear’ (faiverOat), but to have their whole character ‘made 
manifest ' (pavepwĝĝva:ı). It is probable that, as in the Parables 
of the Talents and of the Sheep and the Goats, being made 
manifest to one’s own conscience and to other persons is 
included ; * but it is manifestation to the Judge whose approval 
is desired that is specially meant. See on 1 Cor. iv. 4,5. He 
reminds the Corinthians, who are so prone to criticize, that a 
time is coming when they themselves will be laid bare to the 
most searching criticism. ‘ Appear’ (AV.) is inadequate. 

Set. By Divine decree which cannot be evaded. 

épmpocÓev tod Bhparos tod Xpwroü. Cf. 2 Tim. iv. r. In 
Rom. xiv. ro it is ‘the judgment-seat of God,’ God being said to 
do Himself what He does through His Son (Jn. v. 22). In the 
Gospels, as here, Christ is the Judge. In the Apocalypse it is 
* He that sitteth upon the throne,’ z.e. the Almighty Father, who 
judges (Swete on Rev. xx. 11). Polycarp (Phil. 6) combines 
our verse with Rom. xiv. 10; mávras Set wapacryvac TO Brypare 
TOU Xpwrrov, kai éxacrov tirép avroð Adyov ovan See on iii. 2. 

The Biya is the tribunal, whether in a basilica for the praetor 
in a court of justice,f or in a camp for the commander to ad- 
minister discipline and address the troops. In either case the 
tribunal was a platform on which the seat (se//a) of the presiding 
officer was placed. In LXX, 85a commonly means a platform 
or scaffold rather than a seat (Neh. vii. 4; 1 Esdr. ix 42; 
2 Macc. xiii. 26). In N.T. it seems generally to mean the seat 
(Mt. xxvii. 19; Jn. xix. 13; Acts xviii. 12, xxv. 6, etc. Seven 
times in Acts in this sense). But in some of these passages it 
may mean the platform on which the seat was placed. On 
Areopagus the Biya was a stone platform; dors xparet viv ToU 
Aíüov ro) ’v rj IIvxvé (Aristoph. Fax, 680): cf. Xen. Mem. ui. 
vi. r. Fond as St Paul is of military metaphors, and of comparing 
the Christian life to warfare, he is not likely to be thinking of a 
military tribunal here. Other N.T. writers speak of the Divine 
judgment-seat as a Ópóvos (Mt. xix. 28, xxv. 31; Rev. xx. 11; 
cf. Dan. vii. 9, 10). The idea of a judgment-seat is frequent in 
the Book of Enoch, and it is the ‘Elect One’ or the ‘Son of 
Man’ who sits on the throne of His glory to judge (xlv. 3, lv. 4, 


* Augustine speaks of a certain divine power, gua fict ut cuique opera sua 
vel bona vel mala cuncta in memoriam revocentur et mentis intuitu mira 
celeritate cernantur, ut accuset vel excuset scientia conscientiam, atque ita simul 
et omnes et singuli judicentur (De Civ. Dei, xx. 14). 

+ Stanley is in error in stating that ** when the Basilica became the model 
of the Christian place of worship, the name of 854a (or tribunal) was trans- 
ferred to the chair of the bishop." The 824a was the space inside, and 
sometimes in front of, the apse, containing the altar, the seats of thc 
presbyters, and the cathedra of the bishop, the last being in the centre of the 
wall of the apse. 
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lxii. 3, 5). He has been placed thereon by the Lord of Spirits 
and all judgment has been committed to Him (lxi. 3, lxii. 2, 
Ixix. 27, 29). See Charles on xlv. 3. In the Assumption of 
Moses the Eternal God rises from His royal throne and goes 
forth to judge and punish (x. 3, 7). Though nearer in date 
to St Paul (perhaps a.D. 20), this is further from him in 
thought. 

iva xopionrat (kacros Trà Sd Tod ouparos. ‘In order that 
each one may receive as his due the things done by means of his 
body. This corrects the false inference which might be drawn 
from rovs mávras Has. We shall not be judged en masse, or in 
classes, but one by one, in accordance with individual merit. 
* St Paul does not say merely that he shall receive according to 
what he has done in the body, but that he shall receive the 
things done—the very selfsame things he did; they are to be 
his punishment" (F. W. Robertson, Lectures on the Epp. to the 
Corinthians, p. 377). Chrys. points out that men are not much 
influenced by the prospect of losing possible blessings; the 
dread of possible pains is more influential. But present gains 
and losses are the most influential of all. Cf. eiddres ore Exacros, 
dáv te maon ayabov, rovro Kopicerat mapa Kupiov (Eph. vi. 8), 
and 6 yap d&txay xoptoerat Ô Hdixnoe (Col. iii. 25). In all three 
passages, xopifeoOar, ‘to get what is one's own,’ comes to mean 
‘to get as an equivalent,’ ‘to be requited.’ Hort (on r Pet. i. 9) 
says that xoudea6a« “always in N.T. means not simply to receive 
but to receive back, to get what has belonged to oneself but 
has been lost, or promised but kept back, or what has come 
to be one's own by earning." This use is freq. in LXX also; 
Gen. xxxviii. 20, xopicacGa rov dppaBova: Lev. xx. 17, duapriav 
xomtouvrat: Ps. xl. 15; Ecclus. xxix. 6; 2 Macc. viii. 33, xiii. 8; 
etc. De Wette points out that the metonymy by which we are 
said to receive Jack what we have done is not a mere idiom, but 
“lies deeper in the identity of the deed and its requital.” In 
papyri we find the same usage. "This is not always brought out 
in Vulg., which again varies greatly in its renderings. In the 
eleven passages in which xopiCeoOac occurs it uses five different 
words, some of which do not bear this meaning ; referre (here), 
percipere (Eph. vi. 8; 1 Pet. v. 4; 2 Pet. ii. 13), recipere (Col. 
li. 25; Mt. xxv. 27), reportare (Heb. x. 36; 1 Pet. i. 9), and 
accipere (Heb. xi. 13, 19, 39). The words from which this shade 
of meaning is absent are those which are most frequently em- 
ployed, The renderings of this clause in Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and the Vulgate are worth comparing. Tert. (Adv. Marc. v. 12) 
ut recipiat unusquisque quae per corpus admisit, sive bonum sive 
malum; (De Res. Carn. 43) uti unusquisque reportet quae per 
corpus secundum quae gessit, bonum sive malum ; (ibid. 60) ut quis 
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referat per corpus prout gessit, where quis is probably a slip for 
quisque. Cypr. (Test. ii. 28 and iii. 56) ut reportet unusquisque 
sut corporis propria secundum quae egit sive bona sive mala. 
Vulg. ut referat unusquisque propria corporis prout gessit, sive 
bonum sive malum, where referat, prout gessit, bonum, malum 
agree with Tertullian, propria corporis with Cyprian. The latter 
expression points to a reading ida for did, a reading which is 
attested also by defg Goth. Arm., Ambrst., and several of the 
Fathers. In the Pelagian controversy it came to the front, 
because infants have no t&a sins, and could not be supposed to 
be justly liable to punishment. 

+a ià tou cuwpatos. ‘Done by means of the body, and 
therefore, as Herveius points out, dum in corpore fuit; and these 
include words and thoughts as well as deeds, for the tongue and 
the brain are instruments in producing them. In Plato we have 
ó pydey dporvrifwy trav 79oyüy at da Tod acparós celow (Phaedo, 
65); and again, ojus uiv ófvrdrg roy da ToU owparos Epxerat 
aicOncewv, E ppóvņoıs oix dpara (Phaedr. 250): cf. al xarà tò 
capo hova aropapaivovta (Rep. 328 D). In Xenophon (Mem. 
I. V. 6) où povoy Tüy dia ToU cwparos Hdovav éxpáre, GAAG Kai TNS 
dca rov xpnparwy. The &d is probably instrumental, but it may 
be temporal, ‘during his bodily lifetime,’ des ZLeibesleben. So 
Aug. De Civ. Det, xvii. 4. 

Tpós å énpatev. Works are needed as well as faith, and it is 
habitual moral action Nigri: rather than mere performance 
and production (mowty) that has weight. Cf. xii. 21; 1 Cor. 
v. 2; Rom. ii. 1, 2, vii. 15, 19, xiii. 4, where mpdooey is used of 
doing what is morally evil; x Cor. ix. 17; Phil. iv. 9, of what is 
morally good ; and Rom. ix. 11, as here, of both: see on Rom. 
i. 32, vii. 15, I9, xiii. 4; Jn. iii. 20, 21, v. 29, where both verbs 
occur. Vulg. distinguishes with ago for mpássw and facto for 
moéw. Although this cannot be pressed, for the difference 
between the two verbs is often very slight, yet vpdocev is more 
appropriate here. With regard to both verb and preposition 
comp. ò pù Toujcas mpòs Td OéAnpa abro) (Lk. xii. 29). Noble 
ancestors, even righteous ancestors, says Chrys., will not count. 
Only a man's own deeds will be of any value; and, as Thdrt. 
adds, there will be exact correspondence between action and 
requital (xaradAnAovs ras ávrióócew). Cf. xara ra épya (Rom. 
ii 6; Rev. ii. 23, xx. 12). See on xi. 15. 

etre dyady etre pahor. The change to the neuter singular 
is significant. It seems to imply that, although persons will be 
judged one by one and not in groups, yet conduct in each case 
will be judged as a whole. In other words, it is character rather 
than separate acts that will be rewarded or punished. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that any act, however heroic, can secure eternal 
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life. We must ask, not ré ovjcas kàņpovopýow ; (Lk. x. 25), but 
Tí pe Set worety; (Acts xvi. 30). It is habitual action that will be 
judged. And this explains the aorist; it is what he did during 
his lifetime that is summed up and estimated as atotal. Human 
tribunals deal with crime; they have punishments, but no re- 
wards. The Divine tribunal has both. See on 1 Cor. iii 13 
and iv. 5. 

There are two things about which the Apostle is silent. He 
does not say when the $avepoÜ05vac will take place, whether at 
death or at the Second Advent, but he seems to imply that the 
requital will follow immediately upon the manifestation. More- 
over, while he states that the period spent in the body is a time 
of probation, and that there will be a scale of requitals pro- 
portionate to our conduct here (cf. ix. 6), he says nothing about 
the possibility of further probation hereafter, and he seems to 
imply that there will be no further opportunity. But it is 
going beyond what is written to say that the idea of a ‘second 
chance’ is contrary to what St Paul asserts here. Here, as 
elsewhere in Scripture, that possibility is veiled. See on r Cor. 
x. 22. 

Here again we have Pauline doctrine partly anticipated on 
philosophical grounds by Plato (Gorgias, 523, 524). After 
telling the story how Zeus was led to decree that men must not 
be judged till after death, “ because there are many who have 
evil souls clad in comely bodies," and that they must be stripped 
of these misleading coverings in order to be fairly judged, 
Socrates continues; ‘This story, Callicles, I have heard and 
believe to be true, and from it I think that some such inference 
as this may be drawn. Death, it seems to me, is nothing else 
than the separation of two things from one another, the soul and 
the body. And when they are separated from one another, each 
of them has pretty much the same character which it had when 
the man was alive. If he was tall, fat, long-haired, scarred, 
misshapen, the same characteristics are found on the dead 
body, either all of them, or most of them, for some time. The 
very same thing, it seems to me, Callicles, holds good of the 
soul. When the soul is stripped of the body, all its natural 
qualities and all those which the man acquired through his 
devotion to this or that pursuit, are laid bare to view. And 
when the souls come to the judge, he takes that of some 
potentate, whose soul is full of the prints and scars of perjuries 
and crimes with which his conduct has marked it, and has many 
crooked places, because of lying and vanity, and has no straight- 
ness, because he lived without truth. "This soul the judge looks 
at and sends away to a place where it must undergo the treat- 
ment which it requires." 
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There is no doubt that érpa£«, not xopionrar, is to be under- 
stood with «(re dyafoy «re datAoy: it is the conduct, not the 
recompense, that is thus characterized. The recompense would 
not be called $avÀov, ‘worthless,’ whether it were reward or 
punishment, and xopuionrat has rà da ro? cwparos as its object. 
What a man does may be worthless, úa, xóprov, xaAdunv (1 Cor. 
iii. 12), without being so evil as to exclude from the Kingdom. 
It may be doubted whether the Apostle is here taking account 
of those who are excluded; if so, they are quite in the back- 
ground. Excepting Jn. v. 29 there is perhaps no passage in 
N.T. in which a resurrection of the wicked is clearly indicated. 
St Paul seems to regard it as a blessing reserved for members 
of Christ. Here it is genuine Christians, rovs wavras yas, of 
whom he is speaking. All their shortcomings and failures will 
one day be exposed, and therefore they ‘make it their aim’ to 
avoid such defects. 

Both Orig. and Thdrt. seem to have known the reading rá f&a ro0 
odparos, but it is found in no Greek MS. Lots rà da m. owp., and 
Baljon would bracket the words as a gloss. DG have & 6ià rod cwyaros 
Expatev. It is difficult to decide between $aüAor (N C 17 and other cursives) 
and xaxkó» (BDFGKL P); but it is more probable that «axó», as the 
usual antithesis to dyaĝóv, should be substituted for the less usual $aUAor, 
than vice versa. But $abXo» might come from Rom. ix. It. The word 
occurs in four other passages in N.T., always of what is morally bad (Jn. 
iii. 20, v. 29; Tit. ii. 8; Jas. iii. 16) ; Aristotle has it often in this sense. 
Only in Jas. iii. 16 does Vulg. distinguish $aóAo» from xaxór : there it 


has pravum, elsewhere malum. In Eccles. xii. 14 we have súra» 7d 
wolnua ò Oeòs $e: év kploe day dya00r kal dà» wovnpdr. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON V. 1-10. 


Two questions have been discussed, with a minuteness and 
fulness out of proportion to their importance; and conclusions 
respecting them have been asserted, with a positiveness which 
is not warranted by the evidence which is at our disposal. Can 
what is stated here be reconciled with what is stated in x Cor. 
xv. 20-55? If not, are we to suppose that the painful experi- 
ences which troubled the Apostle in the brief interval between 
the writing of the two Epistles caused him to modify his beliefs 
respecting the Resurrection, the Parousia, and the Judgment? 
Or it is possible that further acquaintance with Alexandrian 
ideas, which he may have obtained through Apollos, led him to 
change his views? Again, can what is said in v. 6-10 be recon- 
ciled with what is said in v. 1-5? If not, how can we account 
for the Apostle's uttering two discordant views almost in the 
same breath? 

It is to be remembered that in dealing with death, the 
condition of the departed, resurrection, and judgment, the 
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language, not only of St Paul, but of Scripture generally, is 
highly symbolical, and that it is impossible to find symbols that 
are in all respects harmonious. Moreover, it is not justifiable 
to draw inferences from metaphors and treat the inferences as 
original statements. Thirdly, we are not to suppose that St 
Paul had a clearly defined theory respecting these mysterious 
topics, and that he kept this theory in mind and was careful to 
make all his statements respecting these topics in a form which 
would harmonize with the preconceived theory. He was fully 
convinced of the truth and importance of certain things, eg. 
that Christ died and has been raised, that Christians who die 
will be raised, that they will be requited in accordance with 
their conduct in this life, and that neither in life nor in death 
are they separated from Christ; and each time that he has to 
handle any of these subjects he states his conviction in words 
which at the time seem to be forcible and fitting. The Epistles 
to the Corinthians are written in the glow of intense feeling, 
which varies according to the subject ; and it is unreasonable to 
interpret them as if they were parts of a carefully elaborated 
system of theology. 

“The man who wrote the great Resurrection-chapter in 
1 Corinthians,” says Wernle, “did not possess the capacity for. 
altering his opinions which belongs to the modern theologian. 
For him, his hope, which he there expresses, is a truth for which 
he is willing to live and die. . . . The yearning to die and to 
be with Christ is for him the same thing as the hope of resurrec- 
tion. His yearning overleaps all between death and resurrection, 
and hurries to its goal for reunion with Jesus" (H. A. A. Kennedy, 
St Pauls Conception of the Last Things, p. 272). That is the 
reasonable explanation of the apparent difference between this 
passage and 1 Cor. xv. There he is dealing with those who 
rejected the Resurrection because it was incredible that the 
material body will be resuscitated. He assures these sceptics 
that the resurrection-body will be something quite different from 
the material body. The material body will be destroyed. Here 
he is dealing with the contrast between the Christian’s sufferings 
in this life and his hope of future glory. The latter is so strong 
that it far outweighs the sufferings, and even drives away the 
natural horror of leaving the material body. In 1 Cor. xv. the 
argument is directed against an error which assumed an interval 
between death and resurrection. Here no such interval comes 
into view ; it is neither assumed nor denied. Those who live 
to see the Parousia will have their material bodies changed to 
spiritual bodies. Those who die before the Parousia will be 
better off than they were in this life, for they will be nearer to 
Christ. Whether there will be an interval between death and 

II 
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the reception of a body suitable to the new conditions of life is 
lost sight of.* To one who believed that the Lord was near at 
hand, and that at His Coming all would receive spiritual bodies, 
the condition of those who died before His Coming was nota 
matter of much interest, and he tells us only one thing respecting 
their condition. They are happier, because they are in closer 
communion with Christ, than they were when they were in the 
body. This implies that they are conscious; they are not, in 
any literal sense, asleep: see on 1 Cor. xi. 30. 

Jewish thought on the subject seems to have gone through 
several stages, which were not always logically consecutive. 
They may be stated roughly in some such way as this. 

In Jer. li. 57 the sleep is not only said to be perpetual 
(alóvios), but one from which the sleepers shall not wake (uj) 
éfeyepfaoww). All rewards and penalties are given in this life; 
good and bad alike go to Sheol, which is almost equivalent to 
annihilation. 

In Is. xxvi. and Ænoch lxxxiii.-xc. there is to be a resurrec- 
tion of the righteous Israelites. 

In Dan. xii. there is to be a resurrection of the exceptionally 
righteous and the exceptionally wicked among the Israelites ; 
but resurrection is of the spirit only, not of the body. This 
implies that Sheol is only a temporary abode for those who are 
to be raised, which leads to a division of Sheol. 

In 2 Macc. and Eno xxxvii.-Ixx. there is to be a bodily 
resurrection of the righteous, and perhaps of all Israelites. Part 
of Sheol is Paradise, and part is Gehenna. 

In 2 (4) Esdras and the Afocalypse of Baruch there is to be 
a bodily resurrection of both righteous and wicked; but retri- 
bution begins immediately after death. 

With regard to bodily resurrection there are two views; (1) 
that the material body would be resuscitated ; (2) that there 
would be a transfigured body. It is with this latter view that 
St Paul has sympathy. 

But throughout his Epistles, wherever he touches upon this 
subject, he seems to be thinking almost (if not quite) exclusively 
of the resurrection of believers, of genuine Christians. It is 
not easy to decide whether he expected a general resurrection. 
If retribution begins immediately after death, there is no necessity 


* G. B. Redman, in his essay on the Theology of St Paul in The Parting 
of the Roads, pp. 213-238, after working through the evidence in the Epistles, 
comes to this conclusion ; ** Hence the theory of a gradual development of 
St Paul's thought, involving the abandonment of the old idea of the coming 
of the Lord to inaugurate a new order of things, in favour of a conception of 
the gradual improvement of earthly conditions by the work of the Spirit, 
seems insufficiently supported by the evidence. The Advent Hope retains 
a permanent place in his scheme of Christianity.” 
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for a resurrection of the wicked; and if resurrection depends 
upon union with Christ, there is no possibility of it. St Paul says 
little about it. Cf. 2 (4) Esdras viii. 38, 39; ‘For indeed I will 
not think on the fashioning of them which have sinned, or their 
death, their judgment, or their destruction: but I will rejoice 
over the framing of the righteous, their pilgrimage also, and the 
salvation, and the reward, that they shall have'; where AV. is 
seriously misleading. St Paul held that all men, whether 
believers or not, would be judged; but it does not follow from 
this that he looked forward to a general resurrection. 

The apparent want of harmony between the first five verses 
of this chapter and the next five verses lies in this, that in vv. 
1—5 he seems to contemplate an immediate passage from life in 
the mortal body to life in an immortal body, and to have a 
horror of physical death, which might leave him without a body 
of any kind; whereas in vv. 6—10 he says that all believers must 
be judged before entering upon immortal life, and that it is well 
worth while to migrate from the mortal body. On neither point 
is there any real contradiction. He does not speak of a great 
assize in which all souls will come up simultaneously for judg- 
ment. What he is concerned to insist upon is that every 
individual soul will be judged; none can escape. Whether 
multitudes are before the judgment seat together, and whether 
there is an interval between death and judgment, are questions 
which are not raised. They do not affect the main issue. On 
the other point he encourages himself and others to conquer the 
natural fear of death by remembering that parting from the 
mortal body means entering upon closer union with the Lord. 
On the passage generally the following remarks are worthy of 
consideration. 

* Questions about the How of the future life, about the 
conditions of existence between death and the resurrection, 
about the process of the resurrection itself, or about the nature 
of the resurrection body, have little place in Paul's doctrine. 
His concern is much more with the fact than with the mode of 
the resurrection. He suggests that there may be preservation of 
identity along with far-reaching change of form.  Theologians 
have asked, What is it that makes identity? How is the new 
body to be provided? Out of what material shall it grow? 
What shall be its relation to the present body? How shall it 
preserve its sameness together with a difference which seems 
essential ? 

St Paul gives us to understand that the new body will be our 
body, related to the former body, but superior to it in incorrupti- 
bility, in power, in ability to discharge its function. He states 
the broad principle that ‘God gives to each its own body.’ And 
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for his last answer he refers us to his great word ‘in Christ.’ 
Our union with Christ is his final solution of all difficulties, his 
final reason for the certain hope of a resurrection. 

The doctrine of the resurrection is in essential harmony with 
Hebrew faith and Hebrew hope, and in essential distinction from 
Greek thought and Greek surmise. It is in the Pauline writings 
that the Biblical doctrine of a future life is seen in its sharpest 
contrasts with the Hellenic, which regarded the life of mind as 
the only real life and made man himself ultimately only a soul. 
It stands absolutely apart from the speculations of the great 
Greek sages and from the teaching of thinkers like Philo, in 
whom Hebrew thought was sunk in the wisdom of the Greek 
schools. 

Paul never bases the hope of a hereafter for man on psycho- 
logical considerations. He never contemplates a simple immor- 
tality of the soul. He proceeds on the O.T. view of man asa 
being made in God's image, a free personality destined for life. 
The Pauline hope is not the Platonist hope of a release from the 
shackle and sepulchre of the body, not the hope of the survival 
of an immortal principle in man, but the hope of the endurance 
of the man himself. Its kinship is with the O.T. doctrine of the 
unity of man's nature, the royalty of his being, his affinity with 
God. It reveals a consummation which is to be realized in his 
elevation to a condition of existence in which he shall live in the 
full integrity of his being, and his body, transformed and glorified, 
shall be the perfect instrument of a perfect life" (Abbreviated 
from S. D. F. Salmond, Zhe Christian Doctrine of Immortality, 
pp. 570-577. See also ‘ Eschatology’ in Hastings, DB., and in 
Enc. Bibl., and the literature there mentioned; J. A. Beet, Zhe 
Last Things, 1897 and 1905; H. A. A. Kennedy, St Pauls Con- 
ceptions of the Last Things, 1904; J. R. Cohu, S. Paul in the 
Light of Modern Research, 1911). 


V. 11-VI. 10. The Life of an Apostle. 


I re-assert my sincerity, and I do so to enable you to 
answer those who question it. You can show them that 
Jor one's work as an Apostle one has a high motive, a 
sure basts, and full credentials. 


11 With the thought of the Judgment in our minds, and 
knowing from experience what the fear of Christ as Judge means, 
we endeavour to convince men that they have good security 
against any insincerity on our part. To God, who has no 
prejudices against us, we have all along been laid as open as we 
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shall be at the Judgment ; and I trust that to the conscience of 
each one of you also our characters have been equally trans- 
parent. !? Do not misunderstand me; I am not beginning again 
to praise myself, as some persons say that I am so fond of doing. 
What I am doing is giving you an opportunity of saying a word 
on our behalf by glorying in your own experience of us. I want 
you to have an opportunity of answering our opponents, who 
constantly boast of their superficial advantages, because they 
have no reality of character to boast of. !9? That I am not a 
selfish impostor is clear from this, that when I was beside myself, 
as these men say, it was with zeal for God, and now when I am 
sane and sober, I am working for you. There is no room for 
selfishness in either case. 14I must be devoted to God and to 
you, for Christ's love keeps me from all selfish motives. !5 Long 
ago I came to the following conclusion. The Representative of 
the human race died for the sake of us all, and so His death was 
ours. Why did He die for all? In order that the living, now 
that they know that they died in Christ, should never again live 
for themselves, but should henceforth live for Him who for their 
sakes died and was raised again. "There you have our motive. 

16 This being understood, whatever our opponents or other 
people may do, we ministers of Christ, from the time that we 
came to this conclusion, value no one because of his external 
qualities. Even if there was a time when we appreciated Christ 
in this way, yet, since we have been united with Christ, this has 
quite ceased to be true, and it is futile to recall it. 217 This also 
follows ;—if any man is in Christ, he is a new creature; the old 
condition of things passed away when he entered into that 
relation, and a new condition took its place. !9 But all these 
new conditions come from God; they are His creation. Because 
of the Death and Resurrection of Christ He regarded us as 
reconciled to Himself (we ministers needed that as much as 
other men) and commissioned us to make this offer of reconcilia- 
tion to others. 1? We are to tell them that, from the first, God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself, namely, by 
forbearing to count against men their transgressions, and by 
depositing with us His message of reconciliation. 

20Tt is on behalf of Christ, therefore, that we are acting as 
ambassadors, seeing that it is God who entreats through us. We 
beseech on Christ's behalf, Become reconciled to God. 3! Do 
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you ask how this is possible? Him who never became acquainted 
with sin, God for our sakes made to be sin, in order that we 
might become God's righteousness by being merged in Him. 

VI. ! But I have more to say than this. We are fellow- 
workers with God in the work of converting the world. God has 
given His grace; our part is to entreat you not to fail in profiting 
by it. *(For He says, ‘In a season of acceptance, I gave ear to 
thee; on a day of deliverance I succoured thee.’ I tell you, the 
season of acceptance is come; we are now at the day of deliver- 
ance.) In all that we do in conjunction with Him, we strive to 
put no cause of stumbling in anybody's way, so that no one may 
bave a handle for ridiculing or reviling the ministry. *On the 
contrary, in everything we endeavour so to frame our conduct 
that it may commend itself in a way that is worthy of God's 
ministers. 


The evidence that we are God's ministers may be seen 
In our abundant and varied endurance, 
Amid afflictions, necessities, and straits, 
scourgings, imprisonments, and riots, 
toilsome days, sleepless nights, foodless times; 
In innocence of life, and in knowledge of the truth, 
in patient long-suffering, and in kindliness of heart, 
in a spirit that is holy, and in love that is unfeigned, 
in a teaching that is true, and in a power that is Divine; 
Through weapons of righteousness for the right hand and the 
left, 
through repute and disesteem, 
through ill and good report ; 
As impostors, and yet truthful, 
as nobodies to these, and celebrities to those, 
as ever at death's door, and yet behold! we live on, 
as chastened for our sins, yet never killed by chastisement, 
as sorrowing much, but always full of joy, 
as paupers ourselves, but able to enrich thousands, 
as having nothing, yet holding the whole world in possession. 
It is difficult to summarize this section (v. 11-vi. 10) as a 
whole, and the connexion between portions of it is sometimes 
obscure. On the whole, as distinct from the sufferings and 
supports of one who has the responsibilities of an Apostle, this 
section re-asserts St Paul's sincerity, and gives further explana- 
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tions of his conduct. This is done, not so much in order to 
convince the Corinthians that they do well in admitting his 
Apostolic authority, as to supply them with sound answers to 
give to those who question it and accuse him of being a self- 
advertising impostor. He points to three things which character- 
ize his work as a preacher. The motive of it is the fear of Christ 
as our Judge and Christ's love for us as our Redeemer (11-15). 
The 2asis of it is the creation of new conditions and the recon- 
ciliation won for us by Christ (16-19). The credentials which 
attest its authority are his having been made an ambassador of 
Christ and a minister of God (v. 2o-vi. 10). With these facts 
his personal sincerity and his Apostolic position can be made as 
evident to men as they are to God. 

It is strange that anyone should suppose that in vi. 3—10 St 
Paul is maintaining that, not only he himself, but all Christians, 
are free from sin. With regard to Christians in general, it is 
enough to point to the stern reproofs and warnings which he at 
times administers to his converts (xii. 20, 21 ; 1 Cor. i. 11, iii. 5, 
V. I, II, Viii. 1I, X. 14, xi. 30; Gal. iii. 1; etc): he knows well 
that Christians do sometimes sin grievously. With regard to 
himself, he says that acquittal by his own conscience proves 
nothing as to his innocence (1 Cor. iv. 4); therefore for him to 
claim to be sinless, because his conscience did not reprove him, 
would be vain; and the vivid picture which he draws of the 
inward struggle between right and wrong (Rom. vii. 17-25) is 
evidently drawn from tortures which he had himself experienced. 
And how unreal would be the appeal to a future judgment (v. 10; 
Rom. iv. 10), if he felt sure that he had no sins to answer for! 

In vi. 3-10 he is sketching the Apostolic ideal which he has 
set before himself, and which their knowledge of him can tell 
that he is trying to realize. There is enough of these features in 
his life for them to be able to assure others that he is really an 
ambassador and minister of God. ‘Teachers who have none of 
these features cannot be recognized as such. Zyra ergo hic agit 
Paulus; docet quae sint virtutes, quibus censeri debent Evangelica 
doctores : deinde his virtutibus se praeditum esse demonstrat: tertio 
admonet Corinthios, ne pro Christi servis agnoscant, qui se aliter 
gerunt (Calv.). In his own day the error about him was some- 
what different. 

It is strange that one who was so conspicuously self-sacrific- 
ing as St Paul should be charged with self-seeking and self-praise. 
But his opponents' fanatical hatred of his teaching distorted their 
judgment and depraved their consciences. "They misinterpreted 
all that he said and did, and they thought that in such a con- 
n all weapons were lawful, including insinuation, slander, and 
abuse. 
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ll. Eibóreg ody. ‘Therefore, because we are conscious of,’ 
* because we feel the influence of’; an appeal to actual experi- 
ence. ‘We know what the fear of the Lord means.’ The obv 
refers to the contents of v. 1o. Bachmann gives illustrations 
from papyri of this use of eidus. 

tov $óor tod Kupiov. The fear excited by the thought of 
standing before the judgment-seat of Christ and having one’s 
whole life exposed and estimated. In O.T., *the fear of the 
Lord’ or ‘the fear of God’ is the whole of piety. It is ‘ wisdom’ 
(Job xxviii. 28) and ‘the whole duty of man’ (Eccles. xii. 13); 
cf. Deut. x. 12; Prov. i. 7, 1x. 10, xvi. 6. St Paul makes ‘the 
fear of Christ’ a principle of conduct (Eph. v. 21), and here he 
states that he knows that his own actions are guided by it. It is 
the fear which he feels (vii. 1; Rom. iii. 18), not ‘the terror’ 
(AV.) which Christ inspires, Zerrorem illum Domini (Beza), tò 
$oflepóv (Heb. x. 27, 31, xii. 21) tov Kvpíov (Chrys.), that is 
meant. Vulg. is right with Amorem Domini. To translate, ‘We 
persuade men as to the fear of the Lord,’ #.e. teach them to fear 
Him, is perverse misconstruction. 

dvOpdwous meiloper, Oe Se wepavepwpefa. ‘We persuade men, 
but we are made manifest to God.’ The AV. loses the antithesis 
by separating the second clause from the first and attaching it to 
what follows ; * We persuade men ; but we are made manifest to 
God, and I trust also, etc.’ "Theantithesis is effective and ought 
to be preserved ; ‘God knows all about us through and through, 
but we have to persuade men to believe in our sincerity’ ; TOUS 
wept Hav pevdeis dxovras Sofas émavopÜoUy repúpeĝða (Thdrt.). 
The omission of pév after dvOpwrovs is not owing to inadvertence 
in dictation. The contrast between men’s mistrust and God's 
full knowledge is all the more forcible because no pé prepares 
i reader for what is coming. That róv $ófov does not mean 

TÓ poBepdy is confirmed by weiMouer. He does not say ‘we 
frighten, but *we persuade. "The thought that he wil! have to 
answer for all that he does in his ministry makes him anxious to 
convince men that they need not hesitate to accept his ministry. 
He appeals to God's knowledge of him; Deo notum esse qua 
animi sinceritate agat (Calv.) ; in Him there are no prejudices to 
be removed. And the perfect has its full force; ‘have been 
made manifest and remain so,’ ‘all along we have been open to 
God's view’; at any given moment the manifesting is complete. 

Gal. i. ro should be compared; dpri yàp dvOparous mew 1) 
tov @edv; ‘For am I now trying to win men over or to win God 
over?’ This may be a reply to a charge that he was always 
trying to get people over to his side. ‘Yes, he says; ‘yet it is 
not men, but God, that I wish to have on my side.’ Strictly 
speaking, to talk of persuading God is inadmissible, but by a 
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kind of zeugma he uses the expression in answer to an accusation. 
Here also he may be replying to criticism, such as, * You know 
how to talk men over, but you will not be able to talk God over.' 
‘Certainly,’ he says, ‘I try to induce men to believe in me; the 
fear of a judgment to come makes me do so; but to God I am 
perfectly transparent. "The conviction that He sees me and that 
I must one day give account compels me to be sincere.’ Here 
he avoids using ze8ew of God and takes the verb used in v. ro: 
meie may be the word used by his critics. 

Others interpret, ‘We persuade men that we strive to please 
Christ who is to be our Judge. This is not very different from 
‘we persuade men that we are sincere.’ Chrys. points out that 
it is a duty to remove unjust suspicions from ourselves. A 
minister is hindered in his work by being credited with misdeeds 
of which he is innocent. 

It is not likely that ayOpwrovs meíðopev means ‘ we persuade 
men to become Christians,’ omines ad fidem adducimus (Beza). 
Such an interpretation is foreign to the context, and it makes the 
contrast between persuading men and being fully known to God 
pointless. 

édrrifw dè kai dv rats cuverdiicecw pôv mejavepócÓa.. ‘And I 
hope that in your consciences also we have been made manifest.' 
Against the mistrust of men he has appealed to God, who sees 
him through and through. He trusts that he may appeal also 
to what his converts know about him. After all that he has 
explained about his motives and actions, is he not as transparent 
to them as he is to God? The rapidity with which he alternates 
between rst pers. plur. and 1st pers. sing. is here conspicuous,— 
: welBopev, CA7ilw, avvio rávouev.. We cannot safely infer that all 
three have exactly the same meaning. The plur. may mean the 
Apostle as the representative of other ministers, while the sing. 
is strictly personal; his hopes are his own. 

After éAmi(o we commonly have the aor. infin. (1 Cor. xvi. 7; 
Phil. ii 19, 23; r Tim. iii. r4), but here the previous perf. 
determines the case, the meaning in both cases being the same, 
—that his character has been, and still is, laid bare. Blass (S 61 
note) says that ‘hope’ here means ‘think’ (as often in English) 
and hence the perf. 

tats ouverdijcerw pôv. Their consciences, rather than their 
intellects, on which they prided themselves: conscientia enim 
longius penetrat quam carnis judicium; conscience goes deeper 
than criticism (Calv.) St Paul says ‘consciences’ and not 
‘conscience,’ because he appeals to the individual conscience of 
each of them: pluralis habet gravitatem (Beng.). Nowhere else 
in Biblical Greek does the plural occur ; contrast i. 12; 1 Tim 
iil. 9, iv. 2 ; etc. 
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12. oð máy éavroüs cunordvopey Spiv. ‘Do not think that 
we are again commending ourselves to you.’ The remark has 
the same relation to v. 11 as iii. 1 to ii. 17. He sees that what 
he has just stated gives a handle to those who said that he was 
always praising himself, and he hastens to show that he has no 
such aim. He is not commending himself to them ; if the hope 
just expressed is correct, there is no need for him to do that; he 
is helping them to answer the cavils of his opponents. The 
accusations against him, sometimes very plausible, were a great 
hindrance to his work, and he constantly takes opportunity to 
answer them. Often, although we feel that he is referring to 
some objection, our ignorance of the nature of the objection 
renders his words obscure. Here we can see our way fairly 
clearly. See on iii. 1. 

GANA d$opuiv Siddvreg piv kavyfjnaros mèp fjuàv. ‘On the 
contrary (we say this) by way of giving you some grounds for 
glorying on our behalf! With this free use of the participle 
comp. OAcBopevor (vii. 5), xetporovnbets and oreANdpevar (viii. 19, 
20). Winer, p. 442; Blass, § 79. 10. Vulg. smooths the con- 
struction by making the participle a finite verb; sed occasionem 
damus vobis gloriandi pro nobis. If the consciences of the 
Corinthians do recognize his sincerity, they can use their estimate 
of him in replying to his Jewish detractors. This is a hint that 
they might have done this without his having to suggest it. They 
might have said, “ Each one of us has had personal experience of 
Paul and his work, and we are unanimously convinced of his 
authority and integrity.” With the very doubtful exception of 
Lk. xi 54, dfoppy is peculiar to Paul in N.T. (xi. 12; Rom. vii. 
8, 11; Gal. v. 13; 1 Tim. v. 14, as here, with óióóva). It 
means ‘a basis of operations,’ ‘a place to start from,’ and hence 
‘good grounds’: argumenta vobis praebemus gloriandi de nostra 
integritate ; tantum abest ut demum opus esse commendatione nostri 
putem (Beng.). In 3 Macc. iii. 2, åġopuý means ‘motive,’ a 
meaning found also in papyri, where it seems sometimes to 
mean ‘excuse’; see Bachmann. Here, as in r Cor. v. 6, 
xavxa. does not mean materies gloriandi (Meyer), but gloriatio 
(Beng.), #.e. glorying uttered. Cf. ix. 3, and see T. S. Evans on 
I Cor. v. 6. 

iva éxqr« mpds Tolg x... ‘That ye may have (it ready) 
against those who, etc.’ Something is to be understood after éynre, 
either re or tt Aéyew, or better, either xavynpa or ddoppyy. In 
deciding between the last two it is little to the point that in Rom. 
iv. 2 and Gal. vi. 4 we have xavyynpa éxew, and nothing to the 
point that in Rom. vii. 8, 11 we have ddoppiy AaBeiv, for AaBew 
and not éyev is required for the sense. Understand åġoppýy 
here; *that you may have this resource ready to your hand.' 
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Tods dy mpocóT€ Kauvxwpdvous kat ph èv xapbia. The resem- 
blance to 1 Thess. ii. 17 is verbal only. There the antithesis 
means that out of sight is not out of mind. Here it means that 
what men see is not what God sees ; dvÓpwrros owerat eis rpdowror, 
6 6€ Meds Geras eis xapdiay (1 Sam. xvi. 7). The Judaizers gloried 
in what was patent to the world, the superficial advantages which 
made an outward show, such as their descent from Abraham, 
their exclusiveness, their scrupulous keeping of the Law, perhaps 
also their intimacy with James, the Lord’s brother. What were 
all these external characteristics compared with a good conscience 
and the fear of God? Paul had the latter, as the Corinthians 
knew, for it was out of the goodness of his heart that light and 
truth had come to their consciences ; whereas the Judaizers had 
given them no evidence of their possessing these spiritual 
characteristics. As usual in N.T., we have èv after xavyao6at, 
and uý with the participle. In LXX, dv is usual, but rí some- 
times occurs. Here many texts have ov instead of py. 

Three other ways of interpreting the opposition between 
mpórwmrov and xapdia are suggested. (1) ‘Who glorify me to my 
face, but notin their hearts.’ This is inadmissible, forr. cavywpévous 
cannot mean ‘those who glorify me’; it means ‘those who glory,’ 
‘those who glorify themselves.’ (2) ‘Who boast in the presence 
of other people, but not in their own hearts.’ This also is in- 
admissible, for the mpócwrov and the xapdia belong to the same 
persons, viz. those who boast, an objection which holds good 
against (1) also. (3) ‘Whose boasting is seen in their faces, but 
is not felt in their hearts.’ This is possible, but it is not probable. 
In N.T., as in LXX, £v after xavxáofa« introduces that #2 which 
people glory (x. 15-17, xi. 12, xii. 9; 1 Cor. i. 31; etc.).* The 
more probable meaning is, * Who glory in external privileges, not 
in internal worth’; welche sich dusserer Dinge und micht der 
rechten Herzensverfassung rühmen (Bousset) But (3), with 
emendation, may be right; ‘Who glory in what is seen in their 
faces, but not in what exists in their hearts’; £e. they hypocriti- 
cally profess a satisfaction which they do not feel, or they wear 
a look of apostolic virtue which they do not possess. 


of már (NX BC D* G 67**, e Vulg. Syrr. Goth. Copt. Arm.) rather 
than of yàp rá» (DE K L). For vrép judy, NB 17, Aeth. have ósép 
budy, a common confusion. xal uh (N B 17 and other cursives, Thdrt.) is 
probably to be preferred to xal ob (C D? E K L P) or xal oóx (D* FG). é 
xapdlg (N B D* FG 17, 37, Latt.) rather than xcapdlg (C D'EKL P). 


18. cite yàp éfdoTnper, Geg elre aopovoüpev, pty. ‘I do not 
commend myself ; indeed I do nothing on my own account ; for 
* We find gloriar: in in the same sense ; non philosophum in eo 


gloriari quod haec non timeat (Cic. Tusc. 1. xxi. 48) ; im virtute recte glori- 
amur (Nat. Deor. 111. xxxvi. 87). More often gloriari has no preposition or de, 
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when I was beside myself, it was on God’s account, and when 
I am sane, it is on yours.’ The selection of this surprising 
alternative of éxorjvat and cwdpoveiy was probably caused by the 
declaration of some of his opponents that he was not only para- 
doxical and obscure (iv. 3), but quite crazy. Jews thought that 
Paul went mad when he was converted on the road to Damascus, 
and éféornze might refer to that. Festus had impulsively said 
that he was mad (Acts xxvi. 24),and his Judaizing critics had 
brought the same charge(xi. 1, 16), as the Jewishcritics of his Master 
had done in His case (Mk. iii. 21; Jn. vii. 48). The Judaizers’ 
charge against the Apostle was not pure invention. He claimed 
to have been ‘caught up even to the third heaven’ (xii. 2), to 
‘speak with Tongues more than all’ of them (1 Cor. xiv. 18), 
in which condition he spoke ‘not to men but to God’ (xiv. 2), 
and his ‘understanding was unfruitful’ (xiv. 14). Speaking with 
Tongues easily led to the charge of being mad (xiv. 23), and it 
may have done so in the case of one who was so frequently 
ecstatic as St Paul. If, as is probable, the ‘stake for the flesh’ 
from which he suffered was epilepsy, this again would cause his 
sanity to be questioned. The reply here is pointed and tactful. 
‘My ecstasies concerned only God and myself; my normal 
condition is always at your service. The two together sum up 
my life, which accordingly is devoted either to God or to you.’ 
De nobis potestis gloriari, quia quidquid agimus, vel honor Dei est, 
vel utilitas proximi (Herveius). 

Augustine several times refers to this passage, and he always 
takes eféornuer (mente excessimus) as meaning ecstasy ; but it may 
refer to other features in the Apostle’s life, as suggested above. 
In Is. xxviii. 7, €&€ornaay is used of prophets beside themselves 
with strong drink. It is not certain that é¢éorjcev refers to past 
time ; it may be a timeless aorist; RV. has ‘are’ in the text and 
‘were’ in the margin. Cf. é€éorn, * Hes beside Himself’ (Mk. 
li. 21). Winer, p. 346; Blass, § 59. 3; J. H. Moulton, p. 134; 
and see Hort on 1 Pet. i. 24. For the datives comp. Rom. 
xiv. 4, and see Blass, § 37. 2. 

Some think that both alternatives refer to a definite accusa- 
tion, one that he was mad, the other that he was worldly wise; 
but owdpovety never means the latter. A more reasonable sug- 
gestion is that é{éornuey refers to his self-commendation, which 
his critics said amounted to a mania. Cf. rò navydoOar sapà 
Katpov paviacow troxpéxe, “To glory out of season is to sound 
the same note as madness" (Pind. O/. ix. 39). Thdrt. adopts 
this interpretation. Other suggestions are: (1) ‘Eféornpev refers 
to the vigour with which the Apostle followed his own advice of 
being ‘instant evxaipws, dxatpws’ (2 Tim. iv. 2) in proclaiming 
the word. But his preaching was tiv as well as Gey. (2) He 
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is referring to the comments made on the letter which he sent 
between 1 Corinthians and this Epistle,—the severe letter, about 
the effects of which he was so anxious. If x.—xiii. formed part 
of that letter, some Corinthians might easily say, “The man must 
be mad"; and he himself foresaw the possibility (xi r, r6, 
xii. 6). Herveius seems to agree with Augustine in restricting 
the reference to ecstasy; sive enim mente omnia temporalia 
excedimus, ut contemplemur | aeterna, Deo id facimus, sive 
ab illa mentis ebrietate ad communem sensum redimus, hoc 
fit in vestram utilitatem, ut vos nimirum docere possimus. 
All that is certain is that éféerguev refers to exceptional, and 
ewdjpovo)pey to ordinary conditions, and that these two cover 
the whole of his behaviour, which, therefore, is never self- 
seeking. 


14. 4 yàp dyám ToU Xprorod ouvéye pads. ‘We are influenced, 
not only by future rewards and punishments, whether in this 
world or the next; there is something in the present which affects 
us, for Christ’s love controls us: The love which Christ has for 
us (Gal. ii. 20) keeps us back from all self-seeking, and confines 
our aims to the service of God and of our fellow-men.’ In the 
Pauline Epp., the genitive of the person after áyáry seems 
always to mean that the person exhibits, not receives, the love 
(xiii 13; 2 Thess. iii. 5; Eph. ii. 4; etc.) and in them dydzy 
seems never to be used of man’s love to Christ or to God. In 
any case it is love and not fear (v. 12) which operates. As regards 
the meaning of ovvéye, comp. avvéxopat éx tov Svo, ‘I am hemmed 
in on both sides, restrained from inclining either way’ (Phil. 
i 23; see Lightfoot). ‘The love of Christ constraineth us’ 
(AV., RV.) is doubly ambiguous; it may mean ‘our love for 
Christ urges us on.’ ‘Our love for Christ’ is certainly wrong, 
as v. 15 shows; and ‘urges us on’ is probably wrong, although 
Chrys. takes it so, as does Vulg., urget nos. The verb implies 
the pressure which confines and restricts (Lk. viii. 45, xii. 50, 
xix. 43; Acts xviii. 5). It is true that restriction may lead to 
concentration, which may produce an increase of activity. 
Nevertheless, restricting men is opposed to pushing them on, 
and here ‘restrains us from self-seeking’ rather than ‘urges us 
on to service’ seems to be the meaning. ‘Urges us on to avoid 
self-seeking’ is a curious way of adopting one translation and 
keeping the meaning of the other. Bousset makes ovvéye: refer 
to éféornpey, ‘restrains us from madness and extravagance,’ 
‘keeps us sane and sober’; Aalt uns bet Sinnen. It is more 
probable that it refers to éavrovs cunoravoper, *restrains us from 
self-praise.’ Papyri give no help; they merely repeat the 
usages found in N.T. 
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15. xpivavras ToüTro. ‘Having reached this decision’; judicio 
verissimo. Amor et judicium non obstant inter se apud spirituales 
(Beng.) He probably refers to the period of reflexion between 
his conversion and his missionary activity (Gal. i. 17, 18). Both 
AV. and RV. (‘ because we thus judge’), as also Aug. ( sudicantes) 
and Vulg. (aestimantes) treat the aor. part. as a present. Some 
editors assign this clause to v. 14. 

Stu els ürép mávrov åméðavev. ‘That one died on behalf of all,’ 
as their representative ; not ávri mdvrov, ‘instead of all,’ as their 
substitute. He died in their interest; cf. trép uv in v. 12. 
Only in connexion with the metaphor of a ransom is åvrí used 
of Christ's death ; Avrpov dvri moAAwy (Mk. x. 45 = Mt. xx. 28): 
cf. ávr(Avrpov trip mavrwv (1 Tim. ii. 6) For i-ép see Rom. 
vill. 32; Gal. i 4, ii. 20, iii. 13; Eph. v. 2; Tit. ii. 14. But the 
ideas of representation and of substitution easily run into one 
another, as in iva trep cov pot diaxovy (Philem. 13), and in the 
formula, which is freq. in papyri, éypawa (or éypawev) trép avrov, 
the nominative to the verb being the name of the scribe who 
wrote the letter for some person who was unable to write. For 
examples see  Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, 
PP. 153; 335. 

dpa oi mávres åméðavov. ‘Therefore all died’; lit. ‘the all’ 
(the ‘all’ for which He died) died in the dying of Him who, as 
Origen says, is the dvaxepdAwors kai ovyxepdAwors ravrwv. ‘Then 
were all dead’ (AV.) is inaccurate and obscures the meaning; 
and there are similar mistranslations Rom. vi. 2 and Col. iii. 3. 
‘Therefore all must die’ is equally erroneous and misleading. 
Seeing that the Representative of the whole race died, His death 
was their death ; and they all died in Him in the sense that His 
supreme act of love extinguished in them the old life of worldly 
interests in which the centre of gravity was self.* Although 
there is a vast difference between their death and His, yet there 
is this similarity. In each case there is the dying to the old self 
in order to rise again to something far higher; in His casea 
dying to the life of suffering to rise to the life of glory; in their 
case a dying to the life of sin to rise to the life of righteousness 
(Rom. vi. 6-11; Col. iii. 3). The life of love, inherent in Him, 
was kindled in them. This was the Apostle's own experience. 
Saul the persecutor was filled with consuming indignation, when 
he saw that one who had died the most shameful of all deaths 
was being proclaimed as the Messiah. When the risen Jesus 
appeared to him and convinced him that He was the Messiah, 
he was filled with consuming love and gratitude towards a 
Messiah who, for the sake of mankind, had submitted to such a 
death. “The mixture of love and gratitude forms one of the 


* See J. A. Beet in the Exfosifor, 3rd series, vi. pp. 140-150 (1887). 
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strongest passions which can dominate the heart of man," and 
the Apostle never wearies of declaring how Christ's immense 
love for us calls for a generous return (Rom. v. 15-21, viii. 
35; Gal ii. 20, v. 24, vi. 14; Eph. iii. 19, v. 2, 25; Tit. 
ii. 14). See P. Gardner, Zhe Religious Experience of St Paul, 
p. 188. In N.T. dpa is sometimes placed first in a sentence 
(vii. 12; Rom. x. 17; Gal. v. 11; etc); rarely in LXX (Ps. 
cxxiii 2, 3, 4, cxxxviii. 11; Wisd. v. 6); never in class. Grk. 
See on vii. 12. 

tva of Lavras pyrén éavrots ôo. ‘In order that those who 
live should no longer (now that they know that they died in 
Christ) live to themselves.’ How can those for whom Christ 
died go on living for themselves and not for Him? Rom. xiv. 
7-9. Does oi (àvres mean those who are alive in the body and 
are still in this world, or those who have died to their old selves 
and are spiritually alive in Christ? The context favours the 
former meaning, and this is confirmed by iv. 17. It is not true 
that ‘those who are still alive in the world’ is superfluous and 
pointless here. The {ow which follows gives point ; ‘that the 
living should never again Zve to themselves.’ 

TQ mèp mávrev. These words probably belong to both 
participles; and, as it cannot be said that Christ was raised 
instead of us, therefore rèp ravrwy does not mean ‘instead of 
all’ but ‘on behalf of all,’ as rèp yoy in v. 12 means ‘on our 
behalf) Nevertheless, it is possible to translate ‘for Him who 
died for the sake of all, and was raised,’ or ‘who died instead of 
all, and was raised.’ 

AV. has * if one died for all,’ following the reading of N* C*, f Vulg. 
Copt. Arm., ðr: el els. The ef might accidentally be either lost in the els 
or produced by reduplication from it. Probably it was inserted for smooth- 
ness to anticipate dpa, as in I Cor. xv. 14, 17; cf. 2 Cor. vii. 12. Rom. v. 
IO, I5, 17 might be in the copyist's mind. Here the insertion of el 
weakens the terseness of what is overwhelmingly attested as the original 
reading (A* BC? DEFGK LP, deg Syrr. Aeth. Goth. RV.). AV. and 
RV. assign xplyayras roro . . . dwéÜavor to v. 14. See above on the 
divisions between i. 6, 7, ii. 10, II, ii. I2, 13. 

16-19. Having stated the motive of his work as a preacher, 
the Apostle now goes on to show the Jdaszs of it in the new 
conditions produced by being in Christ and in the reconciliation 
brought about for us by Him. 


18. The verse is one of those parenthetical remarks which 
are so characteristic of St Paul, and so natural in one who 
dictated his letters; cf. v. 7; 1 Cor. xv. 56; Rom. v. 25. There 
is no need to conjecture that he inserted it afterwards ; still less 
that a copyist inserted it. A copyist would have inserted some- 
thing much more simple, and no copy exists without it. "Verse 
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15 would easily suggest it,* and v. 17 is parallel to it. The 
parenthesis is quite in place. Christ died for all in order that all 
should cease to live for themselves, and should live for Him and 
for others in Him. That implies that our estimate of others 
must be based, not on the mpóswrov, but on the xapdia, not on 
the external circumstances which the world values, but on the 
character and the inner life. 

The details of this difficult verse are very variously explained, 
and it would be tedious, and not very profitable, to quote all the 
variations. What follows is offered as a tenable interpretation, 
and a few that seem to be less tenable are added. 

Sore peis ámó tod viv. The pronoun is emphatic, and so also, 
in a lower degree, is the adverbial phrase. ‘Wherefore whatever 
others may do, we ministers of Christ, from the time when we 
arrived at this decision (xpivayres).? The others are the many 
who care chiefly for earthly considerations, in their estimate of 
men; and it is implied that ‘we’ once did so, but have been 
effectually cured. The meaning of årò T. viv is uncertain, but 
it cannot mean ‘from the present moment, the time of writing,’ 
and there is nothing in the context that is obvious, except the 
conclusion drawn from the death of Christ. Recognition of the 
true meaning of the death of Christ has put an end to xarà 
cdápka : now all is xarà vega. 

ovdapev. The verb is used in the same sense as in r Thess. 
v. I2, ‘we appreciate, we value. ‘ Agnoscere’ hic significat 
Habere rationem aut respectum is Calvin's remark. In 1 Cor. 
xvi. 18, ércywocxere is used in much the same sense; see note 
there and comp. xadds éxev @edv xai &míokomov eiÓ6éva. (Ign. 
Smyr. 9). ‘We value no one because of his external attributes.’ 
The differences between king and clown, rich and poor, master 
and slave, genius and dunce, do not come into the estimate; 
what counts is the person's character as a Christian. 

karà dápka. Secundum statum veterem, ex nobilitate, divitiis, 
opibus, sapientia (Beng.). ‘In the world's way, ‘by human 
standards,’ ‘as men know one another’ are not accurate 
renderings. They make xara odpxa subjective, qualifying the 
view of the person who estimates; whereas xarà odpra is 
objective, qualifying the aspect of the person who is estimated, 
‘according to external distinctions,’ ‘ by what he is in the flesh.’ 

ei kai éyvókapev xarà odpxa Xpiorév. ‘Even though we have 
appreciated Christ after the flesh.’ The change from «eióéva to 
ywwoxew is of little moment here: it is the change of tense that 


* The connexion is of this kind. To live for oneself means that one 
estimates others by purely external distinctions (xarà odpxa) ; ever since we 
recognized the meaning of Christ's death we have ceased to assign any value 
to such distinctions : it is the internal qualities that count. 
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matters. A perfect is wanted, and, as eidévac has no perfect, a 
change of verb becomes necessary. As usual, ef xaí concedes 
the point which is stated hypothetically. St Paul seems to be 
referring to some charge which had been made against him, that 
he had known Christ according to the flesh, and he admits that 
at one time this was true. Then what does St Paul mean when 
he admits that he once knew Christ xarà odpxa? The phrase 
kata cápxa occurs often, in very different contexts, and no 
explanation of it will suit them all. In each case the context 
must decide (i. 17, x. 2, 3; 1 Cor. i. 26, x. 18; Gal. iv. 23; 
Rom. iv. 1, viii. 4, 5, 12, iX. 3, 5; etc.) Our answer to the 
question will depend upon the period in St Paul's career at 
which this erroneous appreciation of Christ is placed. 

Almost certainly he is alluding to some time 27evious to his 
conversion. On that hypothesis various explanations have been 
suggested. (1) At that time he knew Christ as an heretical and 
turbulent teacher, who was justly condemned by the Sanhedrin 
and crucified by the Romans. Consequently, he persecuted His 
adherents and caused them to be imprisoned and slain. This 
explanation seems to be the best.* (2) At that time he had 
the very carnal idea that the Messiah must be an earthly 
potentate who would conquer the Romans and set Israel free. 
But the passage implies, and the next verse shows, that it is the 
actual Christ, and not the Jewish idea of the Messiah, that the 
Apostle admits that he knew, and knew superficially and 
wrongly. (3) At that time he had seen Christ at Jerusalem or 
elsewhere. But would St Paul lay any weight on the fact (if it 
was a fact) that he had once known Christ by sight? And what 
meaning, in that case, could dAAà viv oùkére ywocko have? 
Moreover, if he had seen Christ before the Crucifixion, would 
he not have mentioned it xi. 22, 23? (4) He is admitting this 
merely for the sake of argument. *Supposing that I have seen 
Christ in the flesh, as some of my opponents claim to have done, 
I put no value upon that accidental circumstance. On that 
hypothesis, I am in no better position as a teacher than if I had 
never seen Him.’ But we do not know that any of the Apostle’s 
opponents did claim to have seen Christ during His ministry, or 
that on this account they professed to be superior to St 
Paul. Nevertheless, this explanation of the passage is worth 
considering. 


* P. Gardner may perhaps be claimed as a supporter of it when he says 
** This reference is not to the human life of Jesus, which Paul had probably ly. 
not witnessed, but to the kind of knowledge which is only of the senses, and 
has not become a process of the spirit” ( The Religious Experience of St Paul, 
200). See also Headlam, S¢ Paul and Christianity, pp. Sif, and 
oundations, p. 188. 
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There are some, however, who think it more probable that 
St Paul is referring to a time sudseguent to his conversion. (5) 
He is confessing that at an immature stage of his ministry he 
still retained some of the low ideas about Christ which he had 
inherited from Judaism. Jowett (Zntroduction to Thessalonians, 
pp. 8-12) strongly advocates this view. He says that St Paul 
* acknowledged a time when he had more nearly approximated 
to their (his opponents’) Judaizing tenets, or in other words, 
had known Christ after the flesh. Whatever softening the 
skill of interpreters may introduce into these latter words, they 
must have a meaning ; that meaning is that there was something 
which the Apostle had left behind him, which he had once 
thought, and no longer thought, to be a part of the faith ot 
Christ” (p. 9). This view has also been held by Baur, Holsten, 
and others. "The objection to it is that no trace of it is to be 
found in any of the Epistles. St Paul admits more than once 
that he had been a persecuting Jew (1 Cor. xv. 19; 1 Tim. i. 15), 
and seems to allude to it elsewhere. But he nowhere confesses 
that he had once preached a Judaizing Gospel: in Gal. ii. 15-19 
he declares that he had done the opposite. For Beyschlag's 
criticism of this interpretation, and for other interpretations, see 
Knowling, The Witness of the Epistles, pp. 2, 3. | Kirsopp Lake, 
who places the time in which St Paul knew Christ after the 
flesh in the period before his conversion, remarks that the 
Apostle “ had once been an anti-Christian Jew; but when had 
he ever been a Judaizing Christian?" (Earlier Epistles of St 
Paul, p. 224).* It is possible to take this last view also on the 
same lines as (4) in reference to (3). We may say, (6) St Paul 
is admitting this merely for the sake of argument. ‘Let us grant, 
if you like, that at one time I preached much the same un- 
spiritual Gospel that my Judaizing opponents do. I certainly do 
nothing of the kind now, and therefore it is idle to reproach me 
with it. Am I right, or are they right, now? That is the only 
question.’ But it is difficult to believe that his opponents had 
asserted that at one time he had agreed with them about the 
Gospel. And, unless they had done so, why should he, even 
hypothetically, concede that he might have agreed with them? 
Their view of him was that he had gone mad from the 
first. 

We must be content to leave the exact meaning of the words 
in uncertainty ; but this much is fairly clear. The Apostle is 
alluding to some charge which had been made against him, and 
he admits that at one time it was true; but he declares that 
there is no truth in it now. This excludes the (on other grounds) 


* See also J. G. Machen in the Princeton Biblical Studies, p. 559, and 
H. R. Mackintosh, 7he Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, p. 52. 
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improbable view that (7) seeing Christ on the road to Damascus 
was knowing Him after the flesh. 

See the fine comment of Aug. (De Doc. Chris. i. 38), to the 
effect that this passage teaches us not to cling to the details of 
Christ’s earthly life, although they were done for our salvation, 
but pass over them quickly, in order to reach Christ Himself, 
who has freed our nature from earthly things and placed it at the 
right hand of God. 

GANG viv oükér. ywvsoxoper. He might have said otdapey, and 
it is perhaps excess of accuracy to make in this place any differ- 
ence between ofSanev, ‘we know,’ and ywaoxopev, ‘we come to 
know.’ St Paul wants the present once more, and he naturally 
takes the present of éyvwxayzev. The important thing in trans- 
lation is to distinguish the perfect from the present on each side 
of it. This the Vulg. does with novimus, cognovimus, novimus. 
The vvv means from the moment of his conversion. 

el xal (N* B D* 17, Arm.) rather than xal el (FG, Latt. Syr-Pesh.), 
or el 82 xal (N? C? D? and 3 L P), or ef 86 (K, Copt.) D E G add xarà odpxa 
after yu óocxkoper. 

17. Sore el ris dv XpuarQ, kal) xriots TÀ ápyata wapyAGev. 
The ócr« may imply a second consequence from v. 15, parallel to 
the wore in v. 16; or it may imply a consequence from v. 16; or 
a consequence from vv. 15 and 16 combined. It is difficult to 
decide; but the first has this advantage, that here, as in v. 15, the 
Apostle is speaking of all Christians, whereas qets in v. 16 means 
St Paul and his fellow-ministers. We can deduce the case of 
the ministers from that of all believers; but it is less logical to 
argue from the ministers to all believers. We may, however, 
argue legitimately from both combined. The sequence of 
thought seemsto be this. *If we have died with Christ to our old 
selves and have risen with Him to a new life, we share His 
spiritual life and are in Him; and if any man is in Christ, he is a 
new creature; the old things passed away when he became such.’ 
Or we may translate, ‘there is a new creation’ (Gal. vi. 15), with 
much the same meaning. By ‘isin Christ’ is meant ‘has become 
a Christian, has become a member of Christ.’ St Paul is not 
thinking of the Christ-party and hinting at the difference between 
being Xpuwrrov (x. 7; 1 Cor. i. 12) and v Xporg@ It is gratuitous 
to introduce that difference here. 

Vulg. and some Latin authorities greatly weaken the force of 
the passage by making xawy xriots the subject of a protasis, of 
which rà dpxata wapyjAGev is made the apodosis; ‘If therefore 
there be any new creation in Christ, the old things have passed 
away, s? gua ergo in Christo nova creatura, vetera transierunt. 
So also Tert. Adv. Marc. v. 12; sí qua ergo conditio nova in 
Christo, vetera transierunt. Cornelius a Lapide, although he 
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rightly makes r« masculine, has the same feeble arrangement ; sz 
quis ergo mecum est in Christo regenerafus, vetera transierunt. 
This is almost tautology ; of course, if one is created anew, old 
things have passed away. Tert. adds, impleta est Esaiae prophetia. 
He means Is. xliii. 18, 19, lxv. 17, lxvi. 22. But it may be 
doubted whether the Apostle has any of these passages in his 
mind. In LXX there is resemblance in the words used, but 
there is not much affinity in the meaning. Wetstein, ad loc., and 
Schottgen, i. p. 704, show that xau] krisis was a common Rab- 
binical term for a Gentile brought to the knowledge of the true 
God (Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 15). It is a stronger expression than 
perapopoosje0a (iii. 18; Rom. xii. 2) or raAcyyeveoia (Tit. iii. 5), 
though it means much the same as the latter; and Tit. iii. 5 
should be compared. 

TÀ ápxata wapyAGev (Bod, yéyovey xawd. These words explain 
kavi Krisis. What took place was no less than this; ‘the old 
things passed away ; behold they are become new.’ It no longer 
matters whether a man is by birth a Jew or Gentile, bond or 
free ; the one thing that is of weight is whether he has the right 
spiritual relation to Christ. Even the Commandments are made 
new when they are informed with the spirit of the Gospel.* 
The Hebraic iBoj gives a tone of triumph to the passage. 
Evidently the thought of the change from old to new makes the 
Apostle enthusiastically jubilant. The Crucifixion and Resurrec- 
tion of Christ constitute for him the dividing line in the world’s 
history, and if he did not foresee all the blessings which the 
Gospel would bring to mankind, he saw something of its 
immense potentialities. Out of his own experience of God’s 
dealing with himself and others he declares that one who is in 
Christ is a new creature. Christ is the source of a new and higher 
life (see on r Cor. xv. 45 and on Rom. v. 12-19). The Apostle 
calls to mind that the narrowness and exclusiveness of Judaism, 
the intolerable burden of the Law, and the still more intolerable 
burden of sin, have passed away from those who believe in 
Christ, and that a dispensation of comprehension, freedom, and 
peace has taken their place. This is no longer the hope ofa 
prophet, or the guess of an apocalyptic dreamer, but an abiding 
fact. 

It is a needless narrowing of the Apostle’s meaning to confine 
it, as Thdrt., to getting free from the old Nessus-garment of sin, 
TÒ THS dpaprias amexdicacGa ypas. The old feelings, desires, 
and determinations of the will are re-created and directed into 
a new channel; cf. Phil. iii. 7. Chrys. narrows the meaning in 

* It is possible that here, as sometimes in classical Greek, dpyatos has the 


meaning of ápxaixós, ‘ antiquated,’ ‘old-fashioned’; &aec appellatio fastidium 
al:quod ostendit (Beng.). 
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another direction when he analyses it thus; instead of the Law, 
the Gospel; instead of circumcision, baptism; instead of 
Jerusalem, heaven; and so forth. "The very essence of the new 
creation is that it is moral and spiritual, not, as is often pictured 
in prophetic and apocalyptic literature, an actual new heaven 
and new earth. It is a merit of the Book of Jubilees that it 
recognizes this. “And after this they will turn to Me in all 
uprightness and with all heart and soul, and I will create in them 
a holy spirit, and I will cleanse them, so that they shall not turn 
away from Me from that day unto eternity" (i. 23). “ Mount 
Zion will be sanctified in the new creation for a sanctification of 
the earth; through it will the earth be sanctified from all guilt 
and uncleanness throughout the generations of the world" 
(iv. 26). ‘And He made for all His works a new and righteous 
nature, so that they should not sin in their whole nature for ever, 
but should be all righteous each in his kind alway" (v. 12). See 
also xxiii. 26-31. 


Died3 EK LP, Syr-Hark. Goth. AV. Tert. have xurà rà sárra : 
NBC D* FG 67**, Vulg. Copt. RV. omit rà rdvra. 


18. rà Sé¢ wdvta èx rod Oeo. ‘ But all these new things come 
from God.’* They are His creation. The xawy «Krisis is no 
spontaneous development, and it is not man’s own work on him- 
self; Apostles do not claim to be the cause of it. It is wholly 
èk roù @eod (V. 5, i. 21, ii. 14, iv. 6; 1 Cor. viii. 6, xi. 12; Rom. 
xi. 36). Inthe same breath in which he declares this, St Paul 
goes on to explain ow it is that God brings this about. 

ToU karaAAdfavros pâs daur Sià Xpiorod. ‘Who reconciled 
us to Himself through Christ.’ This is the usual language of 
N.T., in which the change which brings about the reconciliation 
between God and men is regarded as taking place in them rather 
than in Him. Greeks thought of God as estranged from men, 
and it was He who needed to be won over. Jews thought 
rather that it was men who by their sins were estranged from 
God, and the sins had to be ‘ cleansed,’ or ‘ purged,’ or ‘ covered,’ 
in order to bring about reconciliation (see on 1 Jn. ii. 2.1 St 
Paul follows Jewish rather than Hellenic thought. It is man 
who is reconciled to God, rather than God to man ; où yàp aùròs 


* In ii. 16, iii. 5, v. I, xii. 6, RV. corrects ‘of’ to ‘from,’ but here it 
leaves * of' unchanged. 

t Ephraim Levine, in his essay on the Breach between Judaism and 
Christianity in 7he Parting of the Roads, p. 288, points out that Jews insisted 
on sincere penitence and complete reparation as necessary preliminaries to a 
reconciliation with God. He quotes Mishna Yoma ; **Sins between man 
and man cannot be atoned for till the sinner has acknowledged his guilt and 
made reparation” ; and he refers to C. G. Montefiore’s article on the Jewish 
conception of repentance in the Jewish Quarterly Review (1903). 
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Hpav kargAAdys, GAN jpás avre karjAXa£ev: Cyeyeipure è uiv rà 
Tüv karaÀAayov evayyéMa (Thdrt.). This is insisted on by 
Lightfoot on Col. i. 21, and by Westcott in his additional note 
on I Jn. ii. 1o, p. 85, also on Heb. x. 10, p. 347. It is well to 
be reminded that God is not a man that He should repent or 
change His mind, and that His unchanging love is always 
waiting for the penitent sinner. But in order to get another side 
of this vast truth we are obliged to use language which involves 
us in a seeming contradiction. Scripture speaks of God being 
angry with impenitent sinners and ceasing to be angry with those 
who are penitent. Scripture also speaks of ‘propitiation’ as a 
means to reconciliation (1 Jn. ii. 2, iv. 10; cf. Rom. iii. 25; 
Lk. xviii. 13), and in this relation it is God and not man who is 
propitiated. In both cases we have to affirm or imply change in 
One who was before said to be incapable of change. As so 
often, in trying to express deep spiritual truths, we have got 
down to “the bed-rock of a contradiction." See additional note 
on Rom. v. ro, the only other passage in N.T. in which 
x«araAAdccev occurs of this relation between God and man. It 
can be used either of one of the two estranged parties reconciling 
the other, or of a third reconciling them both ; cf. owadAdocew 
(Acts vii. 26). St Paul also uses ároxaraAAdecew (Eph. ii. 16; 
Col. i. 20, 21) and xaraAAay: (Rom. v. 11, xi. r5), but not 
iA da xeatat (Heb. ii. 17 ; Lk. xviii. 13) or Aacpés (1 Jn. ii. 2, iv. 10). 

kai Bóvros piv thy Staxoviay tis karaMAayrs. This is the 
climax One who persecuted His Son and the Church, God has 
not only reconciled to Himself through His Son, but has com-, 
mitted to him the ministry of reconciliation for the benefit of 
the Church. 

The rapidity with which St Paul makes changes between the 
Ist pers. plur. and rst pers. sing. has been pointed out (vv. 
II, 12), and some see rapid changes in the meaning of seis 
here. In v. 16, jets is ‘we ministers’; in v. 18, às seems to 
be ‘us Christians’ and to be equivalent to xéopov in v. 19, while 
?piv is certainly ‘to us ministers,’ as Óuaxovíay in v. 18 and dv 
2piv (not év avrots) in v. 19 show. But it is not certain that 
ypas in €. 182: xóopov in v. 19 =‘us Christians.’ St Paul may 
be continuing to think only of himself and his colleagues, and in 
that case all runs smoothly. He is deeply conscious, and is 
anxious to avow, that an Apostle has as much need as anyone 
of the reconciliation which was effected through Christ. Not 
till v. rọ does his thought go beyond the circle of preachers, 
and then he shows how they share in making the reconciliation 
of the human race, which has been won by Christ, effectual to 
individual souls. 

The use of &axovia of Apostles (here, iv. 1, vi. 3; Rom. 
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xi. 13; 1 Tim. i. 12; and often in Acts) shows that they are not 
regarded as av@évrat. They do not act on their own independent 
authority, but are commissioned by God to continue Christ's 
S:axovia of reconciliation. The word is found in all groups of 
the Pauline Epistles, except Thessalonians, and it evidently has 
no fixed application to any particular kind of ministry. The 
renderings in AV. and RV. vary greatly; ‘ministry,’ *minister- 
ing,’ ‘ministration,’ ‘administration,’ ‘serving,’ ‘service,’ and 
‘relief.’ 

D'EKL, AV. have "Inood before Xpwroó: NBCD*FGP, Latt. 

Syrr. Copt. RV. omit. 


19. ds Sr Oeòs fiv èv Xpiorĝ Kéopov xara Accor éaurQ. The 
exact force of ós Src is not clear. Greek commentators substitute 
«ai ydp and the Latins render it guoniam quidem. We may 
analyse it, *as was the case, because,’ or ‘ how that,’ or ‘namely, 
that,’ which is much the same as ‘to wit, that’ (AV. RV.).* Of 
the four possible constructions, (1) that of AV., which agrees 
with Luther, Calvin, Beza, and Bengel, is to be rejected ; ‘God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself.’ Almost 
certainly, éy XpwrQ belongs to xaradAdoowy, being parallel to 
ià Xpwrot in y. 18. The same objection holds good against 
(2) *was reconciling to Himself the world that is in Christ,’ f.e. 
those that are His members. This would require róv év Xpiorg 
«ócuov. And do those who are already in Christ need recon- 
ciliation? (3) ‘There was God, in Christ reconciling the world 
to Himself" This is Theodoret's rendering, reading ó @eds. It 
is awkward, but it puts ev XpwrrQ in the right place. (4) Almost 
certainly, 7v xaraAAdoowv is the analytical imperfect of which 
Lk. is so fond (i. 21, ii. 51, iv. 20, v. 1, 16, 18, etc.). This 
periphrastic tense expresses, more decidedly than the simple 
imperfect, the duration of the action. "There was a lasting 
process of reconciliation ; *God in Christ was reconciling the 
world to Himself.’ The ‘ world’ means all mankind. God did 
all that on His side is necessary for their being reconciled to 
Him ; but not all men do what is necessary on their side. Aug. 
(Zn Joann. Tract. |xxxviL 2, 3, cx. 4) characteristically explains 
mundus as meaning only those who are predestined to salvation, 
the Church of the elect gathered out of the world. 

For kóc os without the art. comp. Rom. iv. 13; Gal. vi. 14: 
év kóp (1 Cor. viii. 4, xiv. 10) is not quite parallel, because 
there was a tendency, which appears in papyri, to omit the art. 
after a preposition; J. H. Moulton, p. 82. 


* In Xen. Hellen. 111. ii. 14, the MSS. have elrav œs Ór« dxvoln, but 
editors reject the óri. In late Greek às Ór« seems to be used as equivalent to 
ðr See Milligan on 2 Thess. ii. 2. 
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ph Aoyiópnevos . . . kai Oduevos. Just as rod xaradAdfartos 
ju4ás explains how God brought about the new conditions, so 
these two participles explain how He brings about the recon- 
ciliation ; * viz. by not reckoning to men their trespasses, and by 
having deposited with His ministers the message of reconcilia- 
tion.’ Note the change from pres. part, of a process that is 
going on, to aor., of one that is complete. Although the pù 
Aoydop.evos (Rom. iv. 7, 8; Col. i. 14) is free and universal, yet 
it has to be made known to individuals, in order tbat they may 
appropriate it; hence the Oéuevos ev piv. By py Aoydópevos He 
does His part, and by Oénevos x.r.X. He aids men to do their 
part, in the work of reconciliation. 

Both AoyiferOa: and rapárrwpa are favourite words with 
Paul, especially the former. Mapárrwpa is a lapse from right- 
eousness, and it sometimes indicates an offence that is less 
serious than dpapría, as perhaps in Gal. vi 1, and more clearly 
in Ps. xvii. r3, 14; but this occasional distinction cannot be 
pressed. Comp. Eph. i 7, ii. 1, 5 and Col. ii. 13, which are 
parallel in sense to this passage; and see Westcott, Ephesians, 
p. 166 ; Trench, Syn. Slxvi. For vapazropa in the Gospels, Vulg. 
always has peccatum; in the Epistles, always delictum, except 
Eph. i. 7, ii. 5, where it has peccatum. 

tov Adyov Ts xaraMAayfs. Cf. r. Aóyov ris dAnOeias (Eph. i. 
13; Col i 5), Aóyov (ws (Phil. ii. 16), ó Aóyos rijs a'wrnpías 
(Acts xiii. 26). “In determining the meaning of Aóyos in Paul 
one must always keep in mind 1 Cor. ii. 12; *I determined not 
to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him 
Eu °” (Harnack, The Constitution and Law of the Church, 
p. 341). 

Before r. Aóyo» T. xarad\ayis, D* EG, g insert (rov) edayyeAlov. 

V. 20-VI. 10. From the declaration that he is one of those 
to whom God has committed the word of reconciliation the 
Apostle goes on to show his credentials as a preacher of the 
Gospel. He is God's ambassador, fellow-worker, and minister, 
and as such has had to suffer a great deal. This again is some 
evidence of his sincerity. 


20. “Ynèp Xpiroü oüv mpecfe/onev. ‘On behalf of Christ, 
therefore, we are acting as ambassadors.’* Cf. úrèp ob mp«o evo 
iy GAvoe (Eph. vi. 20), and see on Philem. 9. Deissmann 
(Light from the Anctent East, p. 379) points out that these 
* proud words of St Paul stand in quite different relief when we 
know that zpecBeiw and zpeoBevrys were the proper words in 

* Klópper points out that rèp Xp. cannot mean ‘in Christ's stead,’ which 


is not given in vr. 18, 19; it means ‘in Christ's interest,’ Christi causam 
agens. The Apostle is God's ambassador to further the cause of Christ. 


- 
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the Greek East for the Emperor’s Legate.” Both verb and sub- 
stantive are found in this sense in inscriptions, the latter very 
frequently. The dignity of an Apostle comes once more to the 
front. He is the representative of Christ the Reconciler, and 
behind Christ is God. As in i. 1; 1 Cor. i. 1; Gal. i. 16, he 
holds his office, not from any human being however distin- 
guished, but from the Father. It is a high position, and it 
involves a great responsibility. ‘The ambassador, before acting, 
receives a commission from the power for whom he acts. 
The ambassador, while acting, acts not only as an agent, but as a 
representative of his sovereign. Lastly, the ambassador's duty is 
not merely to deliver a definite message, to carry out a definite 
policy; but he is obliged to watch opportunities, to study 
characters, to cast about for expedients, so that he may place it 
before his hearers in its most attractive form. He is a diplo- 
matist" (Lightfoot, Ordination Addresses, p. 48). This is what 
St Paul means when he says that he becomes all things to all 
men, that he may by all means save some (1 Cor. ix. 32). 

Ós tod Oco mapaxadovvros. Neither ‘as though God did 
beseech’ (AV.), nor ‘as though God were entreating’ (RV.), 
is quite exact; better, ‘seeing that God is entreating.’ The 
force of ós with a genitive absolute is not always the same. The 
és always gives a subjective view of what is stated by the gen. 
abs., but that subjective view may be shown by the context to be 
either right or wrong. When it is given as right, as in 2 Pet. i. 3, 
és may be rendered ‘seeing that,’ which RV. has in that place. 
Where the subjective view is given as wrong, os=‘as though,’ 
which RV. correctly has in x Cor. iv. 18; 1 Pet. iv. 12; Acts 
xxvii. 30, following the Vulg. /azsquam. Here it is manifest that 
God's entreating is given as a fact, yet AV. and RV. have ‘as 
though,’ and Vulg. has /azquam. Here Schmiedel rightly con- 
demns als 0d, and with Lietzmann adopts imdem. Bachmann 
agrees, with ¿ndem ja. The fact that ‘God is entreating by us’ 
is a momentous one, and the declaration of it is analogous to 
the formula of the Hebrew Prophet, ‘ Thus saith the Lord.’ 

Se pov. Cf. i. 23. The acc. after mrapaxaAoUvros is omitted, 
as also after Sedue8a, because he is thinking of a wider field than 
Corinth. He is an Apostle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. ix. 2), 
but to many others besides, and so both verbs are left as general 
as possible in their scope. The second half of the verse is 
addressed wrài et orbi. 

Sedpe0a rèp Xpicrov, xatradAdynre tH Oe. ‘We beseech on 
Christ's behalf, Become reconciled to God.’ “He said not, 
Reconcile God to yourselves, for it is not He that bears enmity 
but you; for God never bears enmity” (Chyrs.) In RV. the 
reader naturally puts an emphasis on ‘ye’; ‘Be ye reconciled to 
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God’; and there should be no emphasis, for duets is not 
expressed. It is better, therefore, to omit it in translation. 
* Become reconciled,’ effictte ut Deo reconciliemint, effects this and 
does justice to the tense. ‘In Christ’s stead’ (AV.) is probably 
wrong; see on ùrèp mávrov and vrép abrov in vv. 14,15. Chrys. 
expands trép Xpwrro) thus; * Do not think that it is we who are 
asking you ; it is Christ Himself who asks you, it is the Father 
Himself who entreats you, through us. What can be compared 
with such love? . God's innumerable benefits have been treated 
with contumely, and He not only exacted no penalty, but even 
gave His Son, that we might be reconciled. And when those to 
whom He was first sent were not reconciled to Him, but put 
Him to death, He has again sent other messengers, and it is by 
sending them that He is asking you.’ By the repeated iip 
Xpwrro St Paul is characterizing the authority of an Apostle; it 
is of the highest, but it is official, not personal. An Apostle 
does not exhort in his own name or on his own behalf; he acts 
for Christ. On the other hand, those whom they exhort do not 
work out their reconciliation by themselves; they receive it 
(Rom. v. 11). Their part in the process lies in their appreciating 
and appropriating it. 

For 8eóue0a, D* F G, deg, Hil. Ambrst. have edero, and for karañ- 


Adynre, D* FG, deg Goth. have xara\A\ayfvar. Both changes weaken 
the forcible independent clauses of the original text. 


21. Tòr ph yvóvra dpapriav. ‘Him who came to no acquaint- 
ance with sin.’ Aug. (Con. duas epp. Pelag. i. 23) compares our 
Lord's words to the wicked, ‘I know you not ’ (Mt. vii. 23), 
* although, beyond a doubt, nothing is bidden from Him." The 
asyndeton makes the announcement of this amazing paradox all 
the more impressive, a fact which was not felt by the copyists 
who inserted ydp. The Apostle anticipates the question which 
his urgent xaradAdyyre is sure to provoke; How is it possible 
for sinners such as we are to become reconciled to ? His 
reply is as epigrammatic as it is startling. 

We cannot press the classical force of pý as necessarily 
indicating a subjective view, because in N.T. jj with participles 
is the usual construction, although o? still survives; see on 
I Cor. ix. 26. But here pý is probably subjective, and if so, it 
is God's view that is meant; * Him who in God's sight came to 
no knowledge of sin. These opening words of the paradox have 
parallels enough in Scripture (1 Pet. ii. 22; 1 Jn. iii. 5; Heb. 
iV. 15, vii. 26); and in the front of them we may place Christ's 
own challenge to His opponents, that none had ever convicted 
Him of sin (Jn. viii. 46). So far from knowing sin, He was, 
as Chrys. says, Atrod:xatoovvy, Righteousness itself. He had 
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known sin in others, had Himself been tempted to it, but His 
conscience had never accused Him of having yielded. The 
commandments never roused in Him, as they did in His Apostle 
(Rom. vii. 7-11), the consciousness that He had transgressed in 
act or will. 

With the very doubtful exception of 2 Thess. ii. 3, duapria in 
the sing. is not found in any other group of the Pauline Epistles. 
In this group it is found in all four Epistles (xi. 7 ; 1 Cor. xv. 56; 
Gal. ii. 17, iii. 22; Rom. iii-viii often, xiv. 23). The plur. is 
found in all four groups. St Paul rarely uses dudprypa (1 Cor. 
vi. 18; Rom. iii. 25; elsewhere only Mk. and 2 Pet.) West- 
cott, Ephesians, p. 165. 

Note the chiasmus between tov py yvóvra dpapríav and 
duapriav éroincey, and comp. iv. 3, vi. 8, ix. 6, x. 11, xiii. 3. 

Owep hav ápapriar éroinceyv. ‘On our behalf He made to be 
sin.’ Quis auderet sic loqui, nisi Paulus praeiret (Beng.). The 
nearest approach to this startling utterance comes also from St 
Paul, when he speaks of Christ as yevópevos trép Juv xarápa 
(Gal. iii. 13). Both passages are probably influenced by the 
language of LXX respecting the sin-offering and the guilt-offering 
in Lev. iv., and respecting the scape-goat in Lev. xvi. The 
autbority of Augustine, who states the view repeatedly, especially 
in his anti-Pelagian treatises, has caused many to solve the 
difficulty of ‘made him to be ápapría! by supposing that dyapria, 
peccatum, here means 'sin-offering. Lev. iv. 25, 29 perhaps 
may be quoted in support of this; but no support for it can be 
found in N.T., and it cannot stand here, because of ápapríay in 
the previous clause, where it must mean ‘sin.’ Nor can the 
other suggestion of Aug. be accepted, that duapria may mean 
human nature, as being liable to suffering and death, which are 
the penalties of sin; so that duapríav éroinoey means that God 
made Christ assume human nature. This is improbable enough 
in itself; and, as before, the previous dyapriay forbids it.* We 
must face the plain meaning of the Apostle's strong words. In 
some sense which we cannot fathom, God is said to have identi- 
fied Christ with man's sin, in order that man might be identified 
with God's own righteousness. The relationship expressed by 
‘Christ in us and we in Him’ is part of the solution. It is by 
union of Christ with man that Christ is identified with human 
sin, and it is by union of man with Christ that man is identified 
with Divine righteousness. No explanation of these mysterious 
words satisfies us. They are a bold attempt to express what 
cannot even be grasped in human thought, still less be expressed 
in human language; and it is rash to put our own interpretation 


* Gregory of Nyssa, who quotes the statement several times, would make 
‘sin’ mean * flesh,’ the seat of sin. 
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on the verse, build a theory of the Atonement upon that inter- 
pretation, and then claim for the theory the authority of St Paul 
St Paul is giving a courageous answer to a difficult question ; he 
is not starting or summarizing a systematized doctrine of recon- 
ciliation. In his answer he has given a striking illustration of 
the truth of J. H. Newman's words, made so famous by Charles 
Kingsley; ‘It is not more than an hyperbole to say, that, in 
certain cases, a lie is the nearest approach to the truth." St 
Paul's words here cannot be true, and yet it is possible that they 
are the best way of stating what is true. We have once more 
got down to “the bed-rock of a contradiction.” ‘ But it raises 
one's opinion of the extraordinary sanity of Paul's judgment, and 
his insight, that he could be so near to the substitutionary view 
of the Atonement without accepting it. He was in fact kept 
from accepting it by his view of the nature of faith, which was of 
an extremely practical kind. He regarded salvation as consisting 
in the continuing of the life of Christ and sharing His obedience, 
but not in being merely justified, as in a law-court, by a fictitious 
claim to merit which one did not possess" (P. Gardner, Zhe 
Religions Experience of St Paul, p. 195). 

tva pets yevópeÜ0a. ‘In order that we might become.’ It is 
for our gain, not His; the whole process is trép uy. For ġpeîs 
he might have said of uù yvóvres dixacoovyy. 

Sixatocdvyn Oeo. It is God's, not ours (Rom. x. 3); it is the 
righteousness which characterizes Him and which He imparts as 
a grace to man (Rom. v. 17). See on Rom. i. 17; also Briggs, 
The Messiah of the Apostles, pp. 123-126; Bruce, Sê Paul's 
Conception of Christianity, p. 176. 

dv aórQ. It is in Christ, Ze. through our union with Him 
and our sharing in the outcome of His Death and Resurrection, 
and not in our own right, that we become righteous in God's 
sight. ‘Ev airg in this clause corresponds to trép pov in the 
previous clause; but the same preposition could not be used in 
both places. St Paul could not have said that Christ was made 
to be sin ‘in us’; still less that we become righteous * on Christ's 
behalf.’ See on Rom. iii. 26. 

For numerous theories of the Atonement see Ritschl, Justi- 
fication and Reconciliation, 2nd ed. 1902; H. N. Oxenham, Zhe 
Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement, 1881 ; Dale, The Doctrine of 
the Atonement, 1875; A. Lyttelton in Zux Mundi, 1889; West- 
cott, Zhe Victory of the Cross, 1889; J. M. Wilson, Hulsean 
Lectures, 1899; G. B. Stevens, Christian Doctrine of Salvation, 
1905; R. C. Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 1907. 


x? D? EK LP, Syrr. Arm. Aeth. Goth. AV. insert ydp after rév: 


K" BC D* FG 17, 67**, Latt. Copt. RV. omit. Aug. (Enchkir. 41) knew 
of a text ism quibusdam. mendosis codicibus which had ò uh yrods duaprias, 
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is gui mom noverat peccatum, pro nobis peccatum fecit, “as if,” says 
Augustine, ‘‘ for our sakes Christ committed sin!” 


VI. 1-10. There is once more an unintelligent division of 
the chapters: vi 1 is closely connected with v. 20, 21r, and the 
first ten verses of this chapter are a continuation of the Apostle's 
self-vindication from another point of view; they set forth his 
conduct and his experiences as God's ambassador, and as a 
minister to whom has been entrusted the message of reconcilia- 
tion. After an earnest appeal to the Corinthians not to lose 
through neglect the grace offered to them, the spiritual exaltation 
of the Apostle once more gives a rhythmic swing to his language, 
as if he were singing a song of triumph. Magna res est, et 
granditer agitur, nec desunt. ornamenta dicendi (Aug. De Doc. 
Chris. iv. 20). Way calls it a “ Hymn of the Herald of Salva- 
tion.” There is no good reason for supposing that St Paul here 
turns to “the better-disposed heathen believers.” He is address- 
ing weak believers, who were in danger of a lapse into heathen 
laxity, through making so poor an attempt to reach a Christian 
standard of holiness. He points to the way in which an Apostle 
does his work, and to what he has to endure: these are things 
which the Corinthians can appreciate.* 


l. Zuvepyoovres 9à xai mapaxadodpey. ‘But there is more to 
be said than this (8€ xaf): as working together with God we 
entreat that you do not accept the grace of God in vain.’ God 
had committed the message of reconciliation to His ambassadors ; 
St Paul had brought it to the Corinthians ; they must do their 
part and make a right use of it. Where ovvepyeiv (1 Cor. xvi. 16; 
Rom. viii. 28) or evvepyós (i. 24, viii. 23 ; 1 Cor. iii. 9) or other 
compounds of ovv occur, it is plain that the force of the ow- 
depends on the context. But that principle is not decisive here, 
because there are several possibilities in the context. Five 
connexions have been suggested. (1) ‘Co-operating with God’; 
which is the natural inference from v. 18, 2r, and it is confirmed 
by 1 Cor. iii. 9. (2) ‘With Christ’; which might be inferred 
from v. 20, £f (rip Xptorod means ‘in Christ's stead.’ (3) * With 
you’ (so Chrys); the Corinthians have co-operated with the 
missionaries in listening to their message, and so the Apostle is 
a fellow-worker with them. The objection to this is that the 
whole context is concerned with the preachers’ part rather than 
with that of the hearers. (4) ‘With other teachers. This ex- 
planation assumes that the rst pers. plur. refers to St Paul alone. 
If it included other teachers, the evv- would be meaningless ; 


* This chapter was the Second Lesson at Evensong on 8 June 1688, after 
the Seven Bishops had been imprisoned in the Tower. See also Job xi. 14-20, 
which was part of the First Lesson, 
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‘co-operating with ourselves. (5) ‘With our exhortations,’ i.e. 
adding our example to our precept. If this had been meant, it 
would have been expressed in a plainer manner. 

eis xevdv. ‘To no profit! ; in vacuum (Vulg.), frustra (Beza). 
The expression is freq. in LXX (Lev. xxvi. 20; Job xxxix. 16; 
Is. xxix. 8; Jer. vi. 29, xxviii. 58), but in N.T. it is peculiar to 
Paul (1 Thess. iii 5; Gal ii 2; Phil ii. 16). It is probable 
that dé£aocfa: is a timeless aorist after wapaxaAetv, like xvpiócat 
(ii. 8), rapacrgca« (Rom. xii. 1), cvvaywvicacba: (Rom. xv. 30), 
vepurariga. (Eph. iv. 1), and may be rendered se recipiatis 
(Vulg.). The reference is to the present time; acceptance of 
grace is continually going on, and there ought to be good results. 
But the aorist may have the force of a past tense and be rendered 
ne reciperetis (Beza). In this case the reference is to the time of 
their conversion; he exhorts them not to have accepted the 
grace of God in vain, #.e. not to show by their behaviour now 
that they accepted it then to no profit. Chrys. seems to take it 
in the latter way, for he interprets és xévov as losing through 
unfruitfulness the great blessings which they have received. In 
any case, tuas comes last with much emphasis; ‘you, whatever 
the rest of the xdapos may do.’ ‘We are commissioned to 
preach to all mankind; I beseech you not to let the preaching 
prove vain in your case.’ 


2. As in v. 7, 16, we have a Pauline parenthesis. He 
remembers an O.T. saying which will drive home the exhorta- 
tion that he has just given, Is. xlix. 8, and he injects it. In a 
modern work the verse would be a foot-note. As usual, he 
quotes the LXX with little or no change; cf. iv. 13, viiL 15, 
ix. 9. Here there is no change. In LXX the words are intro- 
duced with otrws A€yes Kupios, and we readily understand ô @eos 
here (Blass, § 30. 4) from the context. But Aéye (Rom. xv. 10; 
Eph. iv. 8) and $c» (see on 1 Cor. vi. 16), without subject, are 
common forms of quotation, equivalent to inverted commas. 
The conjecture is often repeated that d€fac6a suggested the 
passage about xaipós Sexrds. It may beso; but a deeper reason 
is possible. The passage may have occurred to St Paul because 
of the resemblance of his own case to that of the Prophet. In 
Is. xlix. the Prophet points out that the Lord has formed him 
from the womb to be His servant, and to reconcile Israel again 
to Him; but also to give him as a light to the Gentiles, that 
His salvation may be to the end of the earth. The servant has 
delivered his message, and a period of labour and disappoint- 
ment follows (LXX of v. 4). Then come the encouraging words 
which St Paul quotes, and comforting thoughts arise. Although 
men despise him, God will honour him by confirming his 
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message; and the God who has had compassion on Israel in 
spite of their sins, will have compassion on all the nations (see 
Driver, Zsaiah, p. 149; W. E. Barnes, ad Joc). Word for word, 
this is true of the Apostle; and he also has his xaipós Sexrés, 
Sexrds to all the parties concerned. In Phil. iv. 18, ŝexrýv means 
acceptable to God, and rà @eg is expressed. In Lk. iv. r9, 
Sexrov means acceptable to man, and here the meaning is 
probably the same; the time in which such benefits are offered 
is welcome to the human race. On God's side it is *a season of 
favour, on man’s it is ‘a season to be welcomed.’ Elicaxovev, 
freq. in LXX, occurs here only in N.T. 

i800 viv. The Apostle at once applies the words of the 
Prophet to bis readers; they are to take the saying to heart. 
By viv is meant all the time between the moment of writing and 
the Advent. The common application of the ‘now,’ viz. ‘act 
at once, for delay is dangerous,’ is not quite the meaning of the 
viv here. The point is rather that the wonderful time which the 
Prophet foresaw is now going on; the Apostle and his readers 
are enjoying it. His comment is equivalent to that of Christ, 
Lk. iv. 21, but this carries with it the warning already given, not 
to neglect golden opportunities. ‘To some persons the viv may 
be very short. Æx quo in carne Salvator apparuit semper est 
acceptabile tempus. — Unicuique tamen finitur hoc tempus in hora 
obitus sui (Herveius).* 

eümpócbexros. In LXX Sexrds is freq. especially in the 
Psalms, and etrpdcSexros is not found, but St Paul prefers the 
compound, probably as being stronger; he uses it again viii. 12 
and Rom. xv. 16, 3r; and his use of it here indicates his 
jubilant feeling; ‘Behold now is the welcome acceptable time.’ 
The word is found of heathen sacrifices ; xaravoeiv el eurpdadexros 
4 Ovoia (Aristoph. Pax, 1054). 


D* FG, deg have xag ydp réya: for A¢yes yd p* Karp. 


3. pndepiay év prySevi Si8dvres mpooxomiy. The construction 
shows that v. 2 is a parenthesis, the participles in ov. 3 and 4 
being co-ordinate with ovvepyotrres in v. 1. Aug. (De Doc. Chris. 
xx. 42) has nullam in quoquam dantes offensionem, which is more 
accurate than Vulg. nemini dantes ullam offensionem. Luther 
follows in making èv pydevi masc., and he makes diovres an 
exhortation ; dasset uns aber niemand irgend ein Aergerniss geben. 
Both context and construction show that this is wrong. It is 
the exhorters themselves who aim at ‘giving no cause of 
stumbling in anything whatever.’ ‘Ev jxóev( embraces zpec- 


* Calvin finds meaning in the order of the clauses ; Prius tempus bene- 
volentiae ponitur, deinde dies salutis; quo innuitur ex sola Des misericordia 
tanquam ex fonte manare nobis salutem. 
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Bevopey, Oeój.e0a, rapaxadodvpey, and all the details of the &uxovía 
Tis xaraAAaytns. Here again, as in v. 21, the p} probably has 
its subjective force; ‘not giving what could be regarded as a 
vpocxomj. Note the Pauline alliteration; cf. viii. 22, ix. 5, 8 
x. 6. Nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. does mposxorý occur; mpoac- 
koppa and oxavdadov are the usual words. All three denote 
what causes others to stumble, in behaviour or belief, such as 
vainglory, self-seeking, insincerity, inconsistency of life. — /Veeesse 
est ejus praedicationem negligi, cujus vita despicitur (Greg. M.). 

iva ph pepnO0jg 3j 9xwaxovia. ‘That the ministry may not 
be vilified,’ vzfuperetur (Vulg.), verspottet. The verb is rare 
(Prov. ix. 7); St Paul, who has it again viii. 20, may have got 
it from Wisd. x. 14, Wevdeis re &e£ev rovs popnoapévous abróv 
(Joseph), which AV. vaguely renders ‘those that accused him.’ 
Heinrici quotes Lucian, Quom. hist. 33, Ô ovdeis dv, àAX otd ô 
Mópos popyocacba óvvavro, where Mapos is mocking criticism 
personified. Wetstein quotes Apollonius, Lex. popýrovta, 
olovei xaramaifovrat’ pwpos yap & perà Woyou xatamatypos. In 
class. Grk. the verb is mostly poetical (Hom. Aesch. Aristoph.), 
and in late prose it often implies ridicule as well as blame, with 
disgrace as a result. Here the thought of being made a laughing- 
stock may be included.* In any case, it is man's criticism and 
abuse that is meant, not Divine condemnation. The Apostle is 
not thinking of the Judgment-seat of Christ (v. 10); neither 
epocxom) nor pwpnô would be used in reference to that. He 
may be thinking of the insults offered to him by 6 uras 
(vii. 12). 

After dcaxovla, D E F G, Latt. Syrr. Sah. Goth. add uà» : FRBCKL P, 
Copt. omit. The insertion spoils the sense. He is thinking of the Apostolic 
office in general; his conduct must not cause it to be reviled. In what 
was done at Corinth, the credit of the cause for which all ministers 
laboured was at stake. RV. wrongly substitutes ‘our ministration’ for 
* the ministry.’ 

4. Add’ dv marn avvio. éavroós. ‘On the contrary, in every- 
thing commending ourselves, as God's ministers should do.' 
The comprehensive v wayri, in opposition to èv pydevi, comes 
first with emphasis; cf. vii. 11r, ix. 8, xi. 9. He is glancing at 
the charge of self-commendation made against him, but here he 
uses the expression in a good sense, and therefore éavrovs has 
not the emphatic position which is given to it in iii. 1 and v. 12. 
Vulg. has sed im omnibus exhibeamus nosmet ipsos sicut Dei 
ministros, which is doubly wrong, making the participle into a 
finite verb co-ordinate with 1uepu305, and making 9uíxovoc accusa- 


* Nihil enim magis ridiculum quan de tua apud alios existimatione 
vindicanda contendere quum ipse tibi flagiliosa ac turpi vita contumeliam 
arcessas (Calv.). 
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tive, which gives a wrong turn to the meaning. Aug. is right 
with commendantes, but wrong with ministros. St Paul does not 
say ‘commending ourselves as being God’s ministers,’ but ‘as 
God’s ministers do commend themselves,’ viz. by rectitude of 
life. As in iv. 8—12 and xi. 23-31, he enumerates his sufferings, 
and in all three passages we have a lyrical balance of language 
which gives a triumphant tone to the whole. Both Augustine 
and Erasmus express detailed admiration for the beauty of this 
passage. ‘The latter analyses thus ; /ofws hic sermo per contraria, 
per membra, per comparia, per similiter desinentia, per ávaüur- 
Acces aliaque schemata, variatur, volvitur et rotatur, ut nihil esse 
possit vel venustius vel ardentius. Both critics feel the glow that 
underlies the words. 

The Apostle leads off with one of the chief features in his 
ministry, y ropov ro, and then mentions three triplets of 
particulars in which the tropovy is exhibited. Respecting these 
triplets Chrys. uses his favourite metaphor of snow-showers 
(vepades) ; they constitute, he says, a blizzard of troubles. Then 
come eight other leading features, still under the same preposi- 
tion (év), the repetition of which (18 times in all) has become 
monotonous, and is therefore changed to dd. Here the stream, 
which in the last four of the features introduced with é had 
begun to swell, reaches its full volume and flows on in more 
stately clauses. After three with dd, we have a series of seven 
contrasts, ending with a characteristic three-fold alliteration and 
an equally characteristic play upon words. 

dv ómopovj ToAAj. See on i. 6; also Lightfoot on Col. i. r1 
and Mayor on Jas. i. 3. The high position given by our Lord to 
tropovy (Lk. viii. 15, xxi. 19) and to iropévev (Mk. xiii. 13; Mt. 
X. 22, xxiv. I3) accounts for the prominence given to it here 
and xii r2. It not only stands first, but it is illustrated in 
detail; Aue spectat tota enumeratio quae sequitur (Calv.). The 
word appears in all four groups of the Pauline Epistles, chiefly 
in Rom. and 2 Cor., often with the meaning of fortitude and 
constancy under persecution. This meaning is very freq. in 
4 Macc., whereas in Ecclus. and in the Canonical Books of the 
O.T. it commonly means patient and hopeful expectation. In 
I Thess. i 3; 1 Tim. vi. rr; 2 Tim. iii. 10; Tit. ii. 2, it is 
placed next to áyám in lists of virtues. Like dyazy, it is a word 
which, although not originally Biblical, has acquired fuller 
meaning and much more general use through the influence of 
the N.T. It is often treated as one of the chief among Christian 
virtues. Chrys. can scarcely find language strong enough to 
express his admiration for it. It is “a root of all the goods, 
mother of piety, fruit that never withers, a fortress that is never 
taken, a harbour that knows no storms” (Hom. 117). Again, 


I3 
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it is *the queen of virtues, the foundation of right actions, 
peace in war, calm in tempest, security in plots,” which no 
violence of man, and no powers of the evil one, can injure (£f. 
ad Olymp. 7). These and other quotations are given in Suicer, 
s.v. Clem. Rom. (Cor. 6) places this virtue at the beginning 
and end of his praise of the Apostle; TlatAos tropovys BpaBeiov 
vréóufev . .. tropovis yeópevos péywros troypappds. Cf. 
xii. I2. 

dv ON peow, dv dvdyxats, dv orevoxywplarg. This triplet consists 
of troubles which may be independent of human agency, and 
it is probably intended to form a climax; ‘afflictions’ (i. 4, 8, 
ii. 4, iv. 7), which might be avoided; ‘necessities’ (xii. 10), 
which cannot be avoided; ‘straits,’ angustiae (xii. 10), out 
of which there is no way of escape. Like ayárņ and tropovy, 
0Xáj«s was a word of limited meaning and use in late Greek, 
which acquired great significance and frequent employment 
when it became a term with religious associations. In 
I Thess. iii. 7, as in Job xv. 24; Ps. cxix. 143; Zeph. i. 15, 
Oris is coupled with dvdyxn. In the De Singwlaritate 
Clericorum appended to Cyprian’s works, v @Adipeow is trans- 
lated twice, in pressuris, in tribulationibus; see below on & 
dxatacraciais. 

It is difficult to decide between curordvovres (B P and some cursives), 
cunordvres (N* CD* FG 17), and evroróürres (N DEK L). In iii. 1 


the evidence is decisive for evruráre, and that gives great weight to 
cunordvovres here. For didxova, D*, fg Vulg. have dcaxdvous. 


D. dv wdnyais, dv gudaxats, dv dxaracracias. This triplet 
consists of troubles inflicted by men. It is doubtful whether 
there is any climax; but St Paul might think ‘stripes’ (xi. 23) 
less serious than ‘imprisonments’ (xi. 23), which stopped his 
work for a time, and imprisonments less serious than ‘tumults,’ 
which might force him to abandon work altogether in the place 
in which the tumult occurred. Clem. Rom. (Cor. 6) says of 
St Paul, érráx«s Sexpa opéras, but the only imprisonment 
known to us prior to 2 Cor. is the one at Philipp. Popular 
tumults against St Paul are freq. in Acts (xiii. 50, xiv. 5, 19, 
xvii 5,'xvii. 12, xix. 23-41). In x Cor. iv. 11, the Apostle, 
in describing the experiences of Apostles, says xoAad op. c0a, 
ácraro)ptv, ‘we are buffeted, are homeless,’ and some would 
give the meaning of ‘homelessness, vagrant life’ to dxaracracía 
here. Chrys. seems to understand it in the sense of ‘being 
driven from pillar to post,’ but in N.T. the signification of the 
word is ‘disorder’ in one of two senses, viz. ‘want of order, 
confusion’ (1 Cor. xiv. 33; Jas. iii. 16), and * breach of order, 
tumult’ (here and Lk. xxi. 9). In LXX only twice, in the 
former sense (Prov. xxvi. 28; Tob. iv. 13). In De Singularite 
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Clericorum we again have two words in the Latin for one in the 
Greek ; in sedttionibus, in tnvocationtbus. It is difficult to see 
what the latter can mean, and one might conjecture 7» concita- 
tionibus, the in being accidentally repeated, or in implicationibus, 
‘in entanglements.’ 

dv kómois, èv dyputviais, dv yynoteiacs. This third triplet con- 
sists of those troubles which he took upon himself in the 
prosecution of his mission. Thdrt. groups the first two triplets 
together as rà éfw6ev éxiovra and dxovou: mpooribnar è rois 
dxovoiots xai rovs avfaipérovs móvovs. There is order in this 
triplet also, and perhaps one may call it a climax; xózot disturb 
the day, dypurvia the night, and vycoretas both. St Paul re- 
peatedly speaks of xórot as a prevailing feature in his own life 
(xi. 23, 27; 1 Thess. ii. 9, iii. 5; 2 Thess. iii. 8). While «óvos 
indicates the effort which was required, xózos points to the 
fatigue which was incurred. ‘Trench, 8 cii, suggests ‘toil’ for 
vróvos and ‘ weariness’ for xózos: but in the ordinary Greek of 
this period the difference between the two words was vanishing. 
Swete remarks that xózos with its cognate xoziQv is “almost 
a technical word for Christian work," and that in Rev. ii. 2 rév 
«ózoy and Tv ùropovýv are “two notes of excellence, self- 
denying labour and perseverance." 

dv dypumviacgs. Here and xi. 27 only in N.T. The word 
covers more than sleeplessness ; it includes all that prevents one 
from sleeping. At Troas Paul preached until midnight and yet 
longer (Acts xx. 7, 9) In LXX the word is almost confined to 
Ecclus., where it is freq. and commonly means forgoing sleep in 
order to work. The Apostle no doubt often taught, and 
travelled, and worked with his hands to maintain himself, by 
night. 

dv moteiats. Not ‘fasts’ in the religious sense; but, just 
as dypumvia is voluntary forgoing of sleep in order to get more 
work done, so vyoreta is voluntary forgoing of food for the same 
reason. St Paul often neglected his meals, having ‘no leisure 
so much as to eat’ (Mk. vi. 31). We infer from xi. 27 that 
yynoretas are voluntary abstentions from food, for there they are 
distinguished from involuntary hunger and thirst. Here the 
meaning might be that he neglected the handicraft by which he 
earned his bread (1 Cor. iv. 11, 12), or that he refused the 
maintenance which he might have claimed (1 Cor. ix. 4). But 
omitting meals in order to gain time is simpler. "These suffer- 
ings, voluntarily undertaken, form an easy transition to the 
virtues which are evidence that he is one of God's ambassadors 
and fellow-workers. 


* St Paul would not mention as an apostolic hardship the fasts which he 
practised for his own spiritual good (Beet). 
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6. ¿v dyvérnn. The three triplets which state the sphere of 
trrouovy are ended, and the virtues mentioned in vo. 6 and 7 
are co-ordinate with ùropový. 'Ayvoórgs is mentioned again 
(probably) in xi 3, but nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. While 
castimonta (Tert.) or castitas (Vulg.) is too narrow on the one 
hand, j tov xpyuarwv trepowia (Thdrt.) is too narrow on the 
other. It means purity of life in both senses, chastity and 
integrity, the delicacy of mind which makes a man careful to 
keep a clean heart and clean hands. The six virtues in this 
verse have reference to principles of action, then 4v Ady» 
dAxÜ«ías characterizes preaching, and év duvdye @eod sums up 
the whole of Apostolic labour. 

êv yvéóce. Not merely practical wisdom or prudence in 
dealing with different men and different circumstances, recte et 
scienter agendi peritia (Calv.), but comprehensive knowledge of 
the principles of Christianity (viii. 7, xi. 6; 1 Cor. i. 5; Rom. 
xv. 14). 

év paxpoOupla, dv xpnorétyre. While tropovy is the courageous 
fortitude which endures adversity without murmuring or losing 
heart, uaxpoÜvpia is the forbearance which endures injuries and 
evil deeds without being provoked to anger (Jas. i. 19) or 
vengeance (Rom. xii. 19). It is the opposite of ó£ó0vpía, hasty 
temper; cf. Prov. xiv. 17, d€d0vyx0s mpácoet pera aBovdias. In 
Proverbs paxpoOvyos is uniformly applied to men, and the 
paxpoOupos is highly praised (xiv. 29, xv. 18, xvi. 32, xvii. 27); 
in the other O.T. Books it is almost always applied to God. 
MaxpoÜvpia is late Greek and is rare, except in LXX and N.T. 
In N.T. it is freq. (ten times in Paul), and is used of both God 
(Rom. ii. 4, ix. 22; etc.) and men. It is coupled with xpyorerys 
both of God (Rom. ii. 4) and men (Gal. v. 22). See on 1 Cor. 
xiii. 4. Xpyordrys, bonitas (Vulg.), benignitas (Aug.), is *gracious- 
ness.’ It is opposed to åroropía, severitas, of God (Rom. x. 22; 
cf. Tit. iii. 4). In men it is the sympathetic kindliness or 
sweetness of temper which puts others at their ease and shrinks 
from giving pain; u? nec verbo nec opere nostro aliis generemus 
asperitatem amaritudinis (Herveius). 

év wvedpatt dyiw. It is scarcely credible that St Paul would 
place the Holy Spirit in a list of human virtues and in a sub- 
ordinate place, neither first to lead, nor last to sum up all the 
rest. We may abandon the common rendering, *the Holy 
Ghost’ (AV., RV.) and translate ‘a spirit that is holy,’ £e. in the 
spirit of holiness which distinguishes true ministers from false. 
The Apostle sometimes leaves us in doubt whether he is 
speaking of the Divine Spirit or the spirit of man in which He 
dwells and works; e.g. êv dywacpe mvevparos (2 Thess. ii. 13); 
xarà mvevpa áywcvvygs (Rom. i. 4). This is specially the case 
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with ê rveúparı (Eph. ii. 22, iii. 5, v. 18, vi. 18). Westcott on 
Eph. iii. 5 says. “The general idea of the phrase is that it 
presents the concentration of man's powers in the highest part 
of his nature by which he holds fellowship with God, so that, 
when this fellowship is realised, he is himself in the Holy Spirit 
and the Holy Spirit is in him.” See on Rom. xii. rr. It is 
worth noting that mvedya dyov is far more freq. in N.T. than 
TO mvedpa TO Gytoy OF TO dytov mvevpa. 

év dyday dvutoxpitw. See on Rom. xii. 9. In 1 Tim. i. 5 
and 2 Tim. i. 5, ávvróxprros is used of the ríos which is one of 
the sources of dyazy: in Jas. iii. 17, of the heaven-sent coda: in 
1 Pet. i. 22, almost as here, of drAadeAdia, “the love like that of 
brothers to those who are not brothers" (Hort). In Wisd. v. 18 
it is applied to judgment which does not respect persons; and 
xviii 16, to the Divine command. This seems to be the first 
appearance of the word, and St Paul may have derived it from 
that Book. Hort remarks that the word is chiefly Christian, as 
might be expected from the warnings of Christ against hypocrisy 
and from the high standard of sincerity manifested by the 
Apostles. M. Aurelius (viii. 5) has dvvroxpíres, of saying what 
seems to be most just, but always with kind intention, and with 
modesty, and without hypocrisy. 


7. év Asy% GdnOeias. We have the article omitted in Jas. 
i. 18, as here; so also in &à Aóyov (óvros G«o (1 Pet. i. 23), 
a passage which perhaps was suggested by Jas. i. 18. In Eph. 
i 13; Col i 5; 2 Tim. ii. 15, we have the full expression, 
ô Aóyos tHs åàņĝeías. The genitive may be of apposition, ‘the 
word which is the truth’; or possessive, ‘the word which be- 
longs to the truth’; or objective, ‘the declaration of the truth.’ 
The last is best,—the teaching which told the truth of the good 
tidings, the preaching of the Gospel. Some think that general 
truthfulness is the meaning here; and this fits on well to ‘love 
unfeigned. There was no insincerity either in the affection 
which he manifested or in the statements which he uttered 
(ii. 17, iv. 2). 

êv Suvápec Oeo. This Divine power was all the more con- 
spicuous because of his personal weakness (iv. 7, xii. 9). See 
on I Cor. ii. 4: neither there nor here is the chief reference, 
if there be any at all, to the miracles wrought by St Paul In 
xii. 12, where he does mention them, év mdáoņ tropovy is 
placed first among rà onpeta roù ázooróAov, and the miracles 
are secondary. Here he is referring to his missionary career 
in general, the results of which showed that he must be 
working in the power of God. If there is allusion to one 
feature in the career more than to another, it is probably to 
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the exercise of the Apostolic authority in enforcing Christian 
discipline. 

The expression accu @eod is chiefly Pauline in N.T. 
(xiii. 43 r Cor. i. 18, i. 5; Rom. i. 16; 2 Tim. i. 8; cf. 2 Thess. 
i 1r) On é Suvdica @eod (1 Pet. i. £) Hort remarks ; “What 
is dwelt on is not so much that the power of God is exerted on 
behalf of men, as that men are uplifted and inspired by power, 
or by a power, proceeding from God. ‘Ey is not here instru- 
mental, but is used with its strict meaning. In one sense the 
power is in men; but in another and yet truer sense men are in 
the power, they yield to it as something greater and more com- 
prehensive than themselves, i in which their separateness is lost." 

Sià Trav Sxdew tis Suaiocórgs. ‘Through (by) weapons of 
righteousness,’ Here again the Book of Wisdom (v. 17-20) 
may have suggested the expression used: cf. 1 Thess. v. 8; 
Eph. vi 13-17; and see on Rom. xiii. 12. Is lix 17 is 
another possible source. The change from v to dd is made 
partly because the frequent repetition of é has become intoler- 
able; but the change may point to the difference between the 
Svvapts @eot and the drAa used by the dSidxovor @eod. ‘Weapons 
of righteousness’ are those which righteousness supplies and 
which support the cause of righteousness (Rom. vi. 13). 
Whether he assailed others or defended himself, it was always 
with legitimate weapons and in a legitimate cause. He adds ray 
SefcGv kal ápwrrepàv to intimate that he is thoroughly equipped ; 
his panoply is complete. Os the right hand, etc. (AV., RV.), is 
ambiguous; ‘for the right hand,’ etc., is better, £e. ‘right-hand 
and left-hand weapons, offensive and defensive armour, the 
shield being carried on the left arm. Chrys. interprets dpeorepa 
as afflictions, which not only do not cast down but fortify. So 
also Thdrt.; 8e&ià 8à xaXet rà Soxotwra Ovprpyn, dpiorepa 9$ rà 
évavr(a, But the meaning of success and failure—se prosperis 
elevemur, nec frangamur adversis—is alien to the passage and to 
N.T. usage. 


8. &à Bins xal drplas. ‘Through (=amid) glory and 
dishonour.’ The meaning of dd has changed; in v. 7 it marks 
the instrument, in v. 8 it marks the state or condition. We 
must give Sega its usual rendering; *Aomowr and dishonour’ 
would be muss x. áruiías (Rom. ix. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 20). The 
Apostle received 9ófa from God and from those whose hearts 
God touched, especially from his beloved Philippians and the 
Galatians, who would have dug out their eyes to serve him 
(Gal. iv. 14). And he received plenty of árua from both Jews 
and heathen. In this clause the good member of the pair comes 
first, in the clauses which follow the contrary order is observed, 
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so that the first two pairs are back to back, producing chiasmus, 
as in ii. 16, iv. 3, ix. 6, x. 1r, xiii. 3. Am open vowel after did 
is avoided by this means; otherwise we should have had da 
driuias or da etpypias. In the couplets with òs, the order is 
determined by the sense; and the point of the whole series is 
that the combination of all these contradictions in the same 
persons is evidence that they stand in a special relation to God. 

Sid Sucdypiag xal eddypias. ‘Through (=amid) evil report 
and good report.’ This is not a repetition of the preceding clause. 
That refers to personal treatment of the Apostle; this refers to 
what was said behind his back. It was during his absence from 
Corinth that the worst things were said of him. The next two 
couplets give specimens of the dvognpia and eiua. 

ds widvo. Ut seductores; in rendering ws, Vulg. varies 
between uż, guasi, and sicut. These clauses with às look back to 
cvvicTáyovres éavrovs ws Oeod Sidxovor, and the thought behind 
them is, ‘Our Apostleship is carried on under these conditions.’ 
Their being called zAdvo: by their opponents told in their favour, 
for the calumnies of base persons are really recommendations. * 
The opprobrious word combines the idea of a deceiver and a 
tramp, an impostor who leads men astray and a vagabond who 
has no decent home. The idea of seducing prevails in N.T., 
the notion of vagrancy not appearing anywhere (1 Tim. iv. 1; 
2 Jn. 7; Mt. xxvii. 63; cf. 1 Jn. ii. 26; Jn. vii. 12): dAnOets 
shows that *deceivers' is the meaning here. Kat=‘and yet’ is 
freq., esp. in Jn. (i. 10, rr, etc.). 


9. às dyvooUpevor kai emywwoxdpevor. The present participles, 
of what is habitual and constant, continue throughout these two 
verses. ‘As being known to none, and becoming known to all.’t 
"Ayvoovpevor does not mean ‘being misunderstood, misread,’ but 
‘being nonentities, not worth knowing,’ omines ignoti, obscuri, 
without proper credentials; rots pév yap Tav yvupipo xai 
weprorovdacrot, of Òè obde cldévar aùroùs Aéiow (Chrys.). This 
was the view that contemptuous critics took of them, while from 
those who could appreciate them, they got more and more 
recognition. See on 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

With this couplet the áruva and Svodypia received from 
opponents almost passes out of view. The four remaining 
couplets consist, not of two contradictories, one of which is false, 
but of two contrasted ways of looking at facts, both of which, 
from different points of view, are true; dia ray évayriov Tijv piav 
éxépac ey åperýv (Thdrt.). 


* ‘* Their enemies did them service against their wills? (Chrys.). 
(A t v qui ignoli et cogniti (Vulg.); ut qui ignoramur et cognoscimur 
ug. ). 
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és ámoÜv/jokovres xai ibo) Loner. He is not thinking that his 
enemies regarded him as a doomed man over whose desperate 
condition they rejoiced; he is taking his own point of view 
(iv. 10, 11), év Oavárows moAAdxts (xi. 23), kað zépav áxoÜvijakov 
(1 Cor. xv. 13). He is moribund through infirmities of body, 
and is exposed to afflictions and dangers which may any day 
prove fatal. But he bears within himself ‘the life of Jesus’ 
which continues to triumph over everything, and will continue to 
do so (1 Cor. i. 10). The change from the participle to xai Sov 
{Gyev marks the exulting and confident feeling; ijo as in v. 2 
and v. 17. 

ds woSeudpevor kal ph Oavarovpevo.* He regards himself as 
requiring chastening. His enemies might regard it as a sign of 
Divine displeasure, but he knows that the chastening is a merci- 
ful dispensation of God. He is probably thinking of Ps. cxviii. 
17, 18, ouK drofavovpar GAAG Cycopa.. . wadeiwy éraidevely pe 
Kúpuos, kai TQ Üavdrw où wapédwxeéy pe. 


10. Here, at any rate, we may suppose that he has ceased to 
think of the accusations and insinuations of his adversaries, and 
is soaring above such distressing memories. It is somewhat far- 
fetched to see in these contrasts allusions to the sneer that he 
refused the maintenance of an Apostle, because he knew that he 
was not an Apostle, and that he took no pay for his teaching, 
because he knew that it was worthless. Yet B. Weiss thinks 
that Paul and his fellow-workers had been called *'*doleful, 
penniless paupers,”—/ribselige, armselige Habenichtse,——and that 
he is alluding to that here. There was plenty of Avr in his life 
(Rom. ix. 2; Phil. ii. 27), and in spite of his labouring with his 
hands to support himself, he was sometimes in need of help and 
gratefully accepted it (xi. 9; Phil. iv. 15). 

dei xaipovres. Rom. v. 3-5; 1 Thess. v. 16; Phil. ii. 18, iii. 
1, iv. 4. Such passages illustrate Jn. xv. 1r, xvi 33. The 
thought of God's goodness to him and to his converts is an 
inexhaustible source of joy. 

woods mÀouri[ovres.T Chrys. refers to the collections for the 
poor saints; but they made no one rich, and such an explana- 
tion is almost a bathos in a pzan of so lofty a strain. It was 
spiritual riches which he bestowed with such profusion ; of silver 
and gold he had little or none. “Apart from 1 Tim. vi. 17, no 
instance of zAotros in the sense of material wealth is to be 
found in St Paul's writings. On the other hand, his figurative 
use of the word has no parallel in the rest of the Greek 


* ut castigati et non mortificati (Vulg.); ut coérciti ef mom mortificali 


UE um locupletantes (Vulg.); multos distantes (Aug.). 
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Bible. Of fourteen instances of it, five occur in Ephesians. 
In the use of the derivatives «Aovotos, wrAovoiws, TAovreiv, 
mAovrütew, the same rule will be found to hold, though there 
are some interesting exceptions" (J. A. Robinson on Eph. 
lii. 8). 

és pydev čxovres. ‘As having nothing’; not even himself. 
In becoming the bondservant of Jesus Christ, he had given both 
soul and body to Him, and he was no longer his own (Rom. 
i.1; I Cor. vi. 19). The uxyóév may have its proper subjective 
force, but this view of the case is his own, not that of his 
adversaries. 

kai Távra karéyovres. The word-play between simple and 
compound resembles that in iii. 2 and iv. 8. The compound 
implies * keeping fast hold upon, having as a secure possession. 
See Milligan, Zhessalonians, p. 155. Bachmann quotes Ephraim ; 
omnia possidemus per potestatem, quam in coelis et in terris 
habemus. Meyer quotes Gemara Nedarim, f. 40. 2; Recipimus 
non esse pauperem nist in scientia. In Occidente seu terra Israel 
dixerunt ; in quo scientia est, is est ut ille, in quo omnia sunt ; in 
quo illa deest, quid est in eof What the Stoic claimed for the 
wise man is true of the Christian; mávra yàp tpuav éarív (1 Cor. 
ii. 21). ‘‘The whole world is the wealth of the believer,” says 
Aug. in reference to this verse (De Civ. Dei, xx. 7); and in 
showing that evil may have its uses in the world he says of these 
last four verses; *As then these oppositions of contraries lend 
beauty to the language, so the beauty of the course of this 
world is achieved by the opposition of contraries, arranged, as it 
were, by an eloquence not of words, but of things” (sd:d. ix. 18). 
Jerome says on v. ro; “The believer has a whole world of 
wealth; the unbeliever has not a single farthing” (EP. liii. 11, 
in Migne, 10). 


VI. 11-VII. 16. THE RESTORATION OF CONFIDENCE 
BETWEEN THE APOSTLE AND THE CORINTHIANS. 


Under the impulse of strong feeling the Apostle has been 
opening his heart with great frankness to his converts. He now 
asks them with great earnestness to make a similar return and to 
treat him with affectionate candour. The appeal is conveniently 
regarded as in two parts (vi. r1—vii. 4, 5—16), but the first part is 
rather violently interrupted by the interjection of a sudden 
warning against heathen modes of life which are sure to pollute 
the lives of the Corinthians (vi. r4-vii. 1), and would impede 
their reconciliation with the Apostle. 
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VI. l1l-VII. 4. Appeal of the reconciled Apostle to the 
Corinthians. 


Let me have some return for my affectionate frankness. 
Close intimacy with heathen life 1s impossible for you. Open 
your hearts to me as mine ts ever open to you. 


11 O men of Corinth, my lips are unlocked to tell you every- 
thing about myself; my heart stands wide open to receive you 
and your confidences. 12 There is no restraint in my feeling 
towards you ; the restraint is in your own affections. 1? But love 
should awaken love in return—I appeal to you as my children— 
let your hearts also be opened wide to receive me. 


Warning against Intimacy with Heathen (vi. t4-vii. 1). 


M Come not into close fellowship with unbelievers who are 
no fit yokefellows for you. For 
What partnership can righteousness have with iniquity? 
Or how can light associate with darkness? 
1$ What concord can there be between Purity and pollution? 
Or what portion can a believer have with an unbeliever? 
16 And what agreement can God's sanctuary have with idols? 
For we, yes we, are a sanctuary of the living God. This is 
just what was meant when God said, 


I will dwell in them and move among them, 
And I will be their God, and they will be My people. 
17 Therefore come out from the midst of them, 
And sever yourselves, saith the Lord, 
And lay hold of nothing that is unclean: 
And I will give you a welcome. 
18 And I will be to you a Father, 
And ye shall be to Me sons and daughters, 
Saith the Lord Almighty. 


VIII. !Seeing then that the promises which we have are no 
less than these, beloved friends, let us cleanse ourselves from every- 
thing that can defile flesh or spirit, and secure perfect consecra- 
tion by reverence for God. 

2 Make room for me in your hearts. Why hesitate? In no 
single instance have I wronged any one, ruined any one, taken 
advantage of any one. 5 It is not to put you in the wrong that I 
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am saying this. Do not think that. In pleading my own cause 
I am blaming no one. Irepeat what I said before; ye are in 
my very heart, and you will ever be there whether I die or live. 
* I feel the greatest confidence in you; I take the greatest pride 
in you. And so I am filled with comfort, I am overflowing with 
joy, for all the affliction that I have to bear. 


11. Tò orépa ġpôv åvégyev. ‘Our mouth is open.’ In late 
Greek dvéwya is almost always intransitive (Jn. i. 51; 1 Cor. 
xvi 9) with the meaning of standing open. In class. Grk. the 
perf. pass. is preferred (ii. 12; Rom. ili. r3). There is much 
discussion as to whether these words refer to what the Apostle 
has just said or to what he is about to say. The former is right, 
but the latter may be to some extent included. He is himself 
a little surprised at the fulness with which he has opened his 
heart to them. The phrase is not a mere Hebraistic pleonasm, 
used to indicate that what is said is important (Mt. v. 2, xiii. 35; 
Acts viii. 35, x. 34; etc.) It is a picturesque indication that 
there has been no reserve on his part. Zata dilectio cordis nostri, 
quae vos omnes complectitur, non sinit ut taceamus ea quae prosunt 
vobis. Profectus enim discipulorum aperit os magistri (Herveius). 
His delight in them does not allow him to be silent. 

Kopivéio.. Very rarely does the Apostle address his converts 
by name (Gal. iii. 1; Phil. iv. 5). Nowhere else does he do so 
to his Corinthians. The whole passage is affectionately tender. 

j xapdia fjv TemAáruvra. Just as his lips have been 
unsealed to tell them everything about himself and his office, so 
his ‘heart has been set at liberty’ (Ps. cxix. 32) to take all of 
them in. It has been expanded and stands wide open to receive 
them. Heat, as Chrysostom remarks, makes things expand, and 
warm affection makes his heart expand. Their hearts are so 
contracted that there is no room in them for him. Ad ore ad cor 
concludere debebant (Beng.) In his heart their misconduct is 
forgotten; their amendment and progress cancels all that, and 
sorrow is turned into joy (vii. 2-4). 


12. ob cr«voyepeto0e dv Hiv. ‘There is no restraint on my 
side ; but whatever restraint there is is in your hearts.’ He had 
perhaps been accused of being close and reserved. Like the 
rapid changes of expression in vv. 14-16, the change from his 
xapdia to their owAdyxva is made to avoid repetition of the same 
word. In both cases the seat of the affections is meant. 
‘Bowels’ is an unfortunate rendering ; the word means the upper 
part of the intestines, heart, liver, lungs, etc. ‘Theophilus (ad 
Autol. ii 10, 22) uses owAdyyva and xapdia as convertible 
terms” (Lightfoot on Phil. i. 8). Many things cause the heart 
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to close against others, meanness, suspicion, resentment for 
supposed injury. Are they quite free from all these things? 
I Jn. iii. 17. 

18. rà» 82 adrhv åvrımobiav. In dictating he omits to supply 
a verb to govern this acc. Lit. ‘But as the same requital, ;.e. 
* In order to give me an exact equivalent for what I give you, 
repay open heart with open heart.’ 'AvruucÓía occurs Rom. 
i 27, but nowhere else in Bibl Grk. Various ways are 
suggested of explaining the irregular construction, but the 
meaning is the same however we regard it. The simplest 
explanation is that, after the affectionate parenthesis as réxvois 
Aéyo, he forgets the opening construction. See Cornely, ad loc. ; 
Blass, § 34. 3, 6. 

ós téxvorg Adyw. ‘I am speaking as to my children’; not ‘as 
to children,’ implying that they are still young in the faith and 
need to be fed with milk (vios, 1 Cor. iii. 1) ; still less ‘as the 
children say,’ which the Greek cannot mean. In neither case 
would réxva be used, but it is St Paul’s usual word in speaking 
of or to his spiritual children; 1 Cor. iv. 14, 17; Gal. iv. 19; 
I Tim. i. 2, 18; etc. By inserting these words he mitigates the 
severity of erevoxopeicÓe. It is not a large demand, if a father 
claims affection from his children. 

mÀaróvÓnTe xai dpets. ‘Do you also open your hearts wide’; 
looking back to v. 11. The Corinthians must surely make some 
response to his open-hearted statement ; roy atroy rAarvo pòv ws 
dvtyucbiav rAarivOnre. “He asks for the enlargement of their 
heart towards him ; which was to be shown in separation from 
the world" (F. W. Robertson). 


VI. 14-VII. 1. This strongly worded admonition to make no 
compromise with heathenism comes in so abruptly here that a 
number of critics suppose that it is a fragment of another letter, 
and some maintain that the fragment is not by St Paul. We 
may set aside the latter hypothesis with confidence. The fact 
that érepofvyéw, peroxy, ovpdovgotw, cvvkdÜeois, BeAíap, and 
poAvopos are found nowhere else in N.T. counts for very little. 
There are more than three dozen of such words in each of the 
three Epistles, Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians, and here 
these unusual words are needed by the subject. There is no 
inconsistency between this severe injunction and 1 Cor. v. ọ f., 
x 27f. What is discouraged here is something much more 
intimate than accepting a heathen's invitation to dinner. And 
there is nothing un-Pauline in *defilement of flesh and spirit.' 
It is true that he often treats the flesh as the sphere of sin, and 
the spirit as its opponent. But here he is using popular 
language, in which ‘flesh and spirit’ sum up the totality of 
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human nature. What stains the whole man is an abomination 
to be avoided.* 

There is more to be said for the hypothesis that we have here 
a fragment of another of the Apostle’s letters, and probably the 
one mentioned r Cor. v. 9. These verses might easily form 
part of the one there described. Moreover, if we abstract the 
passage, viL 2 fits on to vi. 13 admirably; it is obviously a 
continuation, either immediate or by resumption, of the same 
topic. Nevertheless, this attractive hypothesis is a violent one.1 
There is no evidence in MS., or version, or quotation, that any 
copy of the Epistle ever lacked this passage. If it belonged 
originally to another Epistle, how did it come to be inserted 
here, if not in the letter dictated by St Paul, in one of the 
earliest copies made from it? An interpolator would have 
chosen a more suitable place. The interpolation, if it be one, 
might possibly be due to accident, the careless insertion of a leaf 
from one MS. among the leaves of another. But we require 
very strong internal evidence to justify the use of such an 
explanation ; and on this point opinions differ.t Some critics 
regard the disconnexion with the context so glaring, and the 
connexion of vi. 13 with vii. 2 so obvious, that the theory of 
insertion, either deliberate or accidental, is demonstrated. 
Others contend that the connexion with the context is natural 
and close. There is perhaps some exaggeration in both these 
views. It is not incredible that in the middle of his appeal for 
mutual frankness and affection, and after his declaration that the 
cramping constraint is all on their side, he should dart off to one 
main cause of that constraint, viz. their compromising attitude 
towards anti-Christian influences. Having relieved his mind of 
this distressing subject, he returns at once to his tender appeal. 
On the whole, this view seems better than the hypothesis. of 
interpolation. But this is one of the many places in 2 Cor. in 
which our ignorance of the state of things at Corinth renders 
certainty unattainable. We do not know to what kind of 


* *Tt is an error to suppose that Paul makes a rigorous distinction 
between the eáp£ and the spa and its members in relation to the seat of 
sin” (O. Cone, Pasi, p. 228). 

t A. Sabatier, who rejects the less violent hypothesis that x.-xiii. is part 
of TES letter, accepts this hypothesis as correct (The Apostle Paul, 

. 177 n.). 

i t Lietzmann warns us against resorting to the hypothesis of die von der 
Kritik aufgewirbelten ‘fliegenden Blatter,’ die sich an verschiedenen Stellen 
des N.T. so verwunderliche Ruheplatze ausgesucht. haben sollen. Bousset 
says that reasons for excising the passage are worthy of consideration but not 
convincing, nich? durchsch/agend. Calvin remarks that the Apostle, having 
regained his hold over his converts, hastens to warn them of a perilous evil. 
Perhaps it was an evil which had led to the temporary breach between 
him and his converts. 
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intimacy with heathen acquaintances and customs the Apostle is 
alluding. But a sudden digression for a few minutes is more 
probable than a long pause.* In the latter case the return to 
v. 13 in vii. 2 would be less probable. See Meyer or Klopper, 
ad loc. ; Zahn, Intr. i. p. 349. 


14. ph yiüvec0e  érepoluyoüvreg dmwicrow. Here, although 
perhaps not in iv. 4, we shall be right in confining aweroe to 
those who do not believe the Gospel, the unconverted heathen 
(1 Cor. vi. 6, vii. 12 ff., x. 27, xiv. 22 ff.). The false apostles are 
certainly not included, and the dat. does not mean ‘zo please 
unbelievers.’ And the metaphor in érepo(vyoivres doubtless 
comes from Deut. xxii ro, where, among other unnatural com- 
binations, ploughing with an ox and an ass harnessed together is 
prohibited. Species are made distinct by God, and man ought 
not to join together what He has put asunder. Cf. Lev. xix. 19. 
There may also be some allusion to Deut. xi. 16, where for 
‘lest thy heart be deceived’ LXX has uù mÀaruvôĝ ?) Kapdia cov, 
and what follows is a warning against idolatry, Aarpevew «ois 
érépois, ‘lest thy heart be enlarged so as to embrace heathenism.’ 
But the other allusion is manifest. *Heathen belong to one 
species, Christians to quite another, and it is against nature that 
Christians should be yokefellows with them. "They will not 
walk as Christians do, and Christians must not walk in their 
ways.’ t The meaning is not to be confined to mixed marriages ; 
intimate combinations of other kinds are condemned. But with 
characteristic tenderness and tact St Paul does not assert that 
such things have taken place. He says, ‘ Become not incon- 
gruously yoked with unbelievers’; such things may happen if 
they are not warned. Even the RV. does not preserve the 
important yéecÓe. There is much softening in ‘Do not let 
yourselves become. Cf. py otv yiverĝe ouvpeéroxos atrav (Eph. 
v. 7). See Blass, § 37. 6, § 62. 3. The idea of (vyós =‘ balance’ 
and of scales unfairly tipped is certainly not in the phrase, 
although Theophylact takes it so; ‘be not too much inclined 
to the heathen.’ St Paul had said that he himself was 
willing to behave as a heathen to heathen (1 Cor. ix. 21; cf. 
Gal. ii. 19), but not in the way of sharing or condoning their 
practices. 

tis yàp peroxý; The absolute incongruity between Christians 
and pagans is emphasized by quickly delivered argumentative 

* Wir haben uns hinter v. 13 eine lange Pause im Dictieren su denken 
(Lietzmann). 

t Cf. Plautus, Aulularia, 11. ii. 51 f., Nunc si filiam locassim meam tibi, 
im mentem venit, Te bovem esse, et me esse asellum: ubi tecum conjunctus 


stem, Ubi onus nequeam. ferre pariter, jaceam ego asinus in luto; Tu me bos 
haud magis respicias. Were the dat. implies that the dwwro: will dominate. 
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questions, as in xii. 17, 18. They are illustrations of the 
Apostle's rhetorical power. The first four questions are in pairs ; 
the last being a conclusion to the series and a premiss for what 
follows. The great variety of expression is no doubt studied, 
and it is effective. But inferior MSS. here and there spoil the 
effect by assimilating the constructions. ‘ For what partnership 
has righteousness with lawlessness, or what association can there 
be between light and darkness?’ The change from peroxý to 
xotvwvia is for the sake of change, and we need not look to any 
important difference of meaning, as that peroxy implies that each 
partner has a share, e.g. of the profits, whereas every member of 
a society enjoys the whole of what is xowóv, as the use of a park 
or building. 

Here, as in v. 8 (‘honour and dishonour’), AV. makes a 
verbal antithesis which does not exist in the Greek. We require 
‘righteousness with /awlessness’ (2 Thess. ii. 7; 1 Jn. iii 4) or 
‘with zziguvity' (Rom. iv. 7, vi. 19). Although peroxy is a 
hapaxleg., ueréxo occurs five times in 1 Cor. 

wpós cxóros. We have four different constructions in the 
five sentences, all for the sake of variety; two datives, dat. 
followed by zpos, gen. followed by «pós, dat. followed by perá. 
The mpos after xowov. is late Greek; $voucj érti Hpiv kowovía 
wpos áXXxjAovs (Epict. Dis. ii. 20); cf. Ecclus. xiii. 3. Light and 
darkness as a spiritual antithesis is freq. in N.T. and elsewhere 
(Rom. xiii. 12; Eph. v. 8; 1 Jn. ii. 9; Acts xxvi. 18; Is. xlii. 16; 
etc). In N.T., oxdros is neuter. 


15. tig 9e cvpdérqois Xprotod pàs Bediap; In the first couplet 
of questions we have abstract terms, in the second, concrete; 
‘And what concord is there of Christ with Belial?’ The Head 
of the Heavenly society is opposed to the Head of the infernal 
kingdom, the Pattern of perfect purity to the representative of 
devilish abominations. But is it possible that ‘ Beliar’ here is 
Antichrist? ‘What harmony can there be of Christ with Anti- 
christ ?’? The antithesis is attractive rather than probable ; but 
Bousset treats it as certain, and Antichrist is here represented as 
the devil incarnate. The Sun of righteousness and the Prince 
of darkness is the probable antithesis. In O.T. ‘Belial’ is often 
mentioned as meaning ‘ worthlessness,’ ‘ruin,’ ‘ desperate wicked- 
ness! Later, * Belial’ or ‘ Beliar’ or ‘ Berial’ comes to be a 
name for Satan or some Satanic power. In the Book of Jubilees 
(i. 20) Moses prays, “Create in Thy people an upright spirit, 
and let not the spirit of Beliar rule over them to accuse them 
before Thee.” In the Testaments it is connected with various 
evil spirits, e.g. of impurity (eud. iv. t1, vi. 3; Sim. v. 3), wrath 
(Dan i. 7, 8), and so forth. “ Choose, therefore, for yourselves 
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either the light or the darkness, either the law of the Lord or the 
works of Beliar ” (Zevi xix. 1). 


The interchange of À and p is not uncommon; e.g. «Mfa»ros and rpi- 
Bavos, yAwooadyos and yAdéooapyos. Alcibiades had a lisp which turned 
p into A, saying óAgs for ópds, kóħa for kópa x.T.X. (Aristoph. Vesp. 45). 
‘Inferior texts here have BeMa, or Bea», or BeMag: Vulg. Belial. In 
LXX it is translated ávóunpa, dvoula, drocracia, rapdvopes, and in the A 
text dceB js. For the Beliar myth see Charles, Ascension of /satah, pp. 
livf. Xpeorod (N BC P, def Copt.) is to be preferred to Xor (DEG 
KL, gSyrr.) Note that d e differ from D E. 


tis pepis more perà dmicrov; Here we have a verbal anti- 
thesis, and AV. obliterates it; ‘he that de/ieveth with an infidel.’ 
Better, ‘ What portion hath a believer with an unbeliever ?' (RV.). 
Comp. r Tim. v. 16 and Acts xvi. 1 with Jn. xx. 27. Mepis 
suggests that there is a whole to be shared (Acts viii. 21). Cf. 
perà potxav Tijv pepioa cov €ríüeus (Ps. xlix. x 18). It is certain 
that meore does not mean ‘one who is faithful,’ viz. God ; miortòs 
kúpos €v Tois Adyos avrot. Fidelis Dominus in omnibus verbis suis 
(Ps. cxliv. [v.] 13).* 


16. ris Bé curnardbecrs vas Oeo perà eibíAov; In this final 
question, which has no pair, there is no new construction; 
‘What agreement hath God's sanctuary with idols?’ The noun 
is a technical term with the Stoics; it is not found elsewhere 
in Bibl. Grk., but éx ovvkaraĝésews, “according to agreement ” 
occurs in papyri Cf. ob cvvxaraÜjoy pera To) áÓ(kov (Ex. 
xxiii 1). Manasseh had puta graven image of Ashera in the 
house of the Lord, and Josiah removed and burnt it (2 Kings 
xxi. 7, xxii. 6). Ezekiel tells of other abominations (viii. 3—18), 
for which unsparing punishments were inflicted by God. The 
history of Israel had shown with terrible distinctness that God 
allowed no agreement between His house and idols. This 
shows that vao? is not to be understood before cidwAwy, as if the 
opposition was between the temple of God and a zemple of idols. 
The absolute incongruity is between God's sanctuary, in which 
not even an image of Himself might be put up, and images of 
false gods ; also perhaps between dead idols and the temple of 
the living God. By the introduction of idols the temple ceases 
to be a temple of God. 

jjeis yàp vads Oeo spèr Lâôrros. ‘The Most High dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands' (Acts vii. 48, xvii. 24). The 
only suitable temple of the living God is the souls of living 
beings who can adore and love Him. ‘And such are we.’ The 
jyecs (see crit. note) is very emphatic. The Christian Church, 

* ** There is much danger in applying this law. It is perilous when men 


begin to decide who are believers and who not by party badges" (F. W. 
Robertson). 
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rather than the individual Christian (1 Cor. vi r9), is here 
regarded as God's sanctuary. What is it about us that is divine? 
asks Seneca; Quaerendum est quod non fiat tn dies deterius, cut 
non possit obstari. Quid hoc est? animus ; sed hic rectus, bonus, 
magnus. Quid aliud voces hunc, quam Deum in humano corpore 
hospitantem? Subsilire in coelum ex angulo licet; exsurge modo, 
et fe quoque dignum finge Deo (Ep. xxxi. 9, 10). Calvin states 
the same fact somewhat differently; 7n Deo hoc speciale est, qui 
quemcunque locum dignatur sua praesentia, eliam sanctificat. AS 
in Jn. ii. 21, 6 vaós rot a'óparos avro), we have vacs rather than 
iepóv, when human beings are spoken of as shrines for God to 
dwell in. The vacs was the most sacred part of the iepov, which 
included buildings for other uses than that of worship and also 
open spaces. Cf. 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17, vi. 19; Eph. ii. 21. Nads 
is from vaiew, ‘to dwell.’ 
We ought certainly to read jets... éeuéy» (N* BD* LP 17, 67**, 
de Copt. Aeth.) rather than óueis . . . éere (N'CD'EFGK, Vulg. 
Syrr. Arm.), which probably comes from 1 Cor. iii. 16. The confusion 


between $4ueíis and iets in MSS. is freq. Cf. vii. 12, viii. 8, 19; 1 Cor. 
vii. 15.  N* has raol, an obvious correction. 


xaOus elev ô Geós. We have first a paraphrase and then a 
quotation of the LXX of Lev. xxvi. 11, 12, with a mixture of 
other passages. Cf. Is. lii. 11 ; Ezek. xx. 34, xxxvii. 27; 2 Sam. 
vii. 14; but the remarkable évoxýow év abrois is not in any of 
them. It is much stronger than ‘walk among them’ or ‘ taber- 
nacle among them.’ The introductory words show in each case 
what passage the Apostle has in his mind. «aus elmev 6 @eds 
points to Lev. xxvi. 12, Aéye Kvpios to Is. lii. 5 or Ezek. xx. 33 
or xxxvii. 21, and Aéye Kvpios mavrokparop to 2 Sam. vii. 8. Cf. 
Ezek. xi. 17; Zeph. iii. 20 ; Zech. x. 8. 

xai €écouav arv Oeós. This privilege depends upon their 
willingness to accept Him; Deus natura omnium est, voluntate 
paucorum (Pseudo-Primasius). 


17. 83d é€\@are. The d:6 introduces the practical conclusion 
to be drawn from vv. 14-16, and to make it as impressive as 
possible it is expressed in language taken from the utterances of 
Jehovah in O.T. "The withdrawal is to be moral and spiritual, 
not local; it is not meant that Christians are to migrate from 
heathen cities. And the aor. imperat. shows that the with- 
drawal is to be immediate and decisive, as in Rev. xviii. 4, where 
Swete remarks that “the cry éfeA\Ge, eféAGere, rings through the 
Hebrew history ; in the call of Abram, in the rescue of Lot, in 
the Exodus, in the call to depart from the neighbourhood of the 
tents of Dathan and Abiram, etc.” Cf. Eph. v. 11; 1 Tim. 
v.22. See Index IV. 


I4 
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éxaÜdprou ph &wrecÓe. In Heb. it is an unclean Person. 
Here the adj. may be masc. or neut. Luther, AV., RV. follow 
Chrys. in regarding it as neut. 

eioSdopor duds. ‘Will receive you with favour. The com- 
pound verb is found in LXX, esp. of God’s promises, but no- 
where else in N.T. St Luke, both in Gospel and Acts, often has 
år oĝéxoua in the same sense = ‘ welcome.’ 


18. sopa: Spiv els. This may mean ‘I will decome to you’ 
(Mt. xix. 5; Eph. v. 31); but more probably the eis means ‘for, 
to serve as (Heb. i. 5, viii. 10; Eph. i. 12) father. There is to 
be a family likeness and family affection between God and them. 
Cf. Jubilees i. 24. They have been called out of their original 
home, and their new one will more than compensate them. If 
the friendship of the world means enmity with God (Jas. iv. 4), 
the only N.T. passage in which $«Xía occurs,—it is likely to be 
true that separation from the world will lead to friendship with 
God. The second Isaiah (xliii. 6), with characteristic insight, 
penetrates to the truth that there are daughters of God as well as 
sons of God. But this truth was only dimly recognized until 
Christianity raised woman from the degradation into which she 
had been thrust, not only in heathen cities, like Corinth, but 
even among the Cbosen People. With the wording comp. 
2 Sam. vii. 14. 

Myec Kuptog IIavrokpárep. ‘Saith the Lord All-Ruler’ or 
* Al-sovereign. See Swete on Rev. i. 8, the only other book in 
N.T. in which wavroxpadrwp occurs. There and in O.T. it is 
freq. It indicates One who rules over all rather than One who 
is able do all things, ô ravrodvvapos (Wisd. vii. 23, xi. 17, xviii. 15). 
The promises of such a Potentate are no mean thing, and they 
are sure to be fulfilled. 


VII. l. Here again, as between i. and ii., and between iii. 
and iv., and between iv. and v., and between v. and vi., the 
division between the chapters is not well made. As the oi» 
shows, vii. 1 belongs closely to what precedes. It closes the 
digression which warns the Corinthians against fellowship with 
heathen modes of life; and then we have a resumption of the 
tender appeal in which his beloved converts are implored to 
make some response to the frankness with which he has opened 
his heart to them. 


1. Taóras ody éxovres tas érayyeMas. Tavras comes first with 
emphasis; ‘These, then, being the promises which we have.’ 
They are so incalculably precious, and so sure to be fulfilled if 
they are properly met. 

dyoamqro. With us this affectionate address has become 
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almost a canting expression in sermons, and it means very little. 
But the Apostle is not prodigal in his use of it, and with him it 
means a great deal; twice in 1 Cor. (x. 14, xv. 58), once again in 
2 Cor. (xii. 19); twice in Phil. (ii. 12, iv. 1); once in Rom. (xii. 19). 

xaÜ0opícwepev éauroós. He again softens the severity of his 
words, as in ws rékvots A€yw (v. 13); this time by including him- 
self among those who need cleansing. Baptism cannot be 
repeated, and earnest Christians would not need a repetition of 
it; but all in their walk through life become soiled and need 
frequent cleansing (Jn. xiii. 10). He who looks for a fulfilment 
of the gracious promises must strive to be xaÉapós dAos. If we 
are to have God to dwell in us, we must purify the dwelling. If 
we are to have Him as a Father, we must strive to acquire some 
likeness to Him. The verb is not peculiar to Bibl. Grk. It 
occurs in Josephus (Ant. x1. v. 4) and is found in inscriptions 
(followed by åró, as here and Heb. ix. 14) in much the same 
sense as in this verse, of the necessity for purification before 
entering a holy place. Deissmann, Bib. St. p. 216. Cf. dard 
waons apaptias xabdpicov xapdiay (Ecclus. xxxviii. 10). Index IV. 

dwd Tavrógs podvopod. ‘From every kind of defilement.’ 
The noun implies an evil stain, foul pollution; in LXX in 
connexion with idolatry (1 Esdr. viii. 80 [84]; 2 Macc. v. 27; 
cf. Jer. xxiii. 15). In the Testaments (Symeon ii. 13) we have 
dTocXO dmó mavrós poAvopov. On the date of the Testaments 
see Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 320. Here there may be a reference 
to rjv Tay elbóAov Kowwviav, but not to that exclusively. The 
noun occurs nowhere else, but uoAvvo is freq. in O.T. and N.T. 
Trench, Syn. § xxxi. ; Wetst. ad loc. 

gapròs kai mvedpatos. Man may be defiled in either flesh or 
spirit, and in either case there must be cleansing. The two 
together sum up human nature, and the intercommunion of the 
parts is so close, that when either is soiled the whole is soiled. 
St Paul is using popular language covering the material and 
immaterial elements in man, and it is manifest that he is not 
under the influence of the Gnostic doctrine that everything 
material is i~so facto evil. He says that the flesh must be 
cleansed from every kind of pollution. Gnostics maintained 
that it was as impossible to cleanse flesh as to cleanse filth. In 
either case the only remedy was to get rid of the unclean matter. 
See P. Gardner, Religious Experience of St Paul, p. 165. He 
quotes Reitzenstein; “All the different shades of meaning 
which zvetya has in Paul's writings may be found in the magic 
papyri . . . Paul has not developed for himself a peculiar 
psychology, and a mystic way of speaking in accordance with 
it, but speaks in the Greek of his time” (Die ZZeilentstischen 
Mysterienreligionen, pp. 42, 137). Epictetus (Dis. ii 3) has a 
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similar thought ; * When you are conversing with others, know 
you not that you are exercising God? Unhappy man, you carry 
God about with you, and know it not. You carry Him within 
you, and perceive not that you are polluting (uoAvvov) Him with 
unclean thoughts and filthy acts. If an image of God were 
present, you would not dare to do any of the things which you 
do. But when God Himself is present within and sees all, you 
are not ashamed of thinking such things and doing such things, 
ignorant as you are of your own nature and subject to the anger 
of God.” Nestle's proposal to take only eapxos with poàvopo® 
and transfer xai sve/paros to åyiwoúvyy need not be more than 
mentioned.* The latter constr. is intolerable. With oA. 
capkós K. WvevpaTos COMP. ayia TG cwpate K. TQ mvevpare (1 Cor. 
vii. 34). It is uncritical dogmatism to assert that St Paul would 
never have used such an expression as ' defilement of flesh and 
spirit.’ See on v. 5. 

émiTeAoürres dywwouvvnv. The mere cleansing oneself from 
defilement is not enough. It is right that the unclean spirit 
should be cast out; but the place which he has occupied must 
be filled with such things as will make it impossible for him to 
return; there must be a process of self-consecration always 
going on. This is the meaning of ‘bringing to completeness 
(viii. 6, 11; Phil. i. 6) a state of holiness’ (r Thess. iii. 13; 
Rom. i. 4). Cf Zech. iv. 9. In LXX, dywovvy is used 
generally of God. In the Testaments (Zev? xviii. 11) we are 
told that the saints who enter Paradise will eat from the tree of 
life, xat Tveüpa adywwovvns fora: èr’ aùrois. Here it is the divine 
quality of áyocvvy that fits Christians to become God's sanctuary 
and to have Him as their Father. 

èv $óBo Oco. Not in the fear or love of men. The êv may 
mark either the sphere in which the perfecting of holiness takes 
place or the means by which it is accomplished; cf. & rj 
mapovoig, èv rjj wapaxAnoe (v. 7). ‘The fear of God’ or ‘the 
fear of the Lord’ is repeatedly given in O.T. as the principle of 
a good life; so esp. in Psalms (ii. 11, v. 7, etc.) and Proverbs 
(i. 7, 29, viii. 13, etc.). It is the whole duty of man (Eccles. 
xii 13).  “ He who tries to do any good thing without the fear 
of the Lord," says Herveius, “is a proud man." Cf. v. 11; 
Rom. iii. 18; Acts ix. 31, X. 2, 35. In Eph. v. 21 what is said 
in O.T. of Jehovah is in a remarkable way transferred to Christ, 


èv poBy Xpicrov. 


2-4. The return to the affectionate appeal in vi. 11-13 is 
as sudden as the digression at vi. 14. He has concluded the 


* The proposal has been anticipated by Augustine (De Doc. Chris. iii. 2), 
who points it out as possible, but does not adopt it. 
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warning against what would hinder complete reconciliation and 
gladly resumes tender language. Xwpyoare 74ás goes back at 
once to wAarvvOnre xai ùeis. It shows still more clearly what 
he means by their opening wide their hearts; they are to open 
them to Aim. 


2. Xepüjcare tas. Capite nos (Vulg.), Accipite nos (Beza). 
The latter is better, but does not give the exact sense. ‘Make 
room for us’ in your hearts is the meaning. ‘Not all men have 
room for the saying,' that it is not good to marry (Mt. xix. 11). 
Cf. Mk. ii. 2, and oix éxópe. abrovs 7) y) karoweiv dpa. (Gen. 
xii. 6).* The asyndeton throughout these verses is expressive 
of the eagerness with which he dictates the telling sentences. 
He rapidly negatives reasons which might make them hesitate to 
open their hearts to take him in. 

oóSéva 1jSucjscagev. The oùôéva comes first in each case with 
emphasis, and the aorists imply that there has not been a single 
case in which he has wronged, ruined, defrauded, any of them. 
Evidently he had been accused or suspected of something of the 
kind; but here again we are in ignorance as to the facts to 
which he alludes. Cf. iv. 2 and oùx èx rAdyys oùôè ¿£ dxafapaias 
ovdé év 00A (1 Thess. ii. 3). We have a similar protest in the 
Apostle's speech at Miletus (Acts xx. 26, 27); cf. 1 Sam. xii. 5; 
Num. xvi 15. Those who think it improbable that he is 
alluding to charges actually made by the Corinthians take the 
words as playfully ironical, or as a hit at the Judaizing teachers, 
who dad injured the Corinthians with their corrupt doctrine and 
perhaps lived in Corinth at their expense. See on iv. 2. 

odSdva epOeipayev. ‘We ruined no one,’ a vague expression, 
which we cannot define with certainty. It may refer to money, 
or morals, or doctrine. Calvin is too definite; corruptela quae 
fit per falsam doctrinam, which may or may not be right. He 
might be said to have ruined people who had had to abandon 
lucrative but unchristian pursuits. The Judaizers declared that 
his doctrine of Christian freedom was thoroughly immoral ; and 
some of his disciples, who misinterpreted his teaching, gave the 
freedom an unchristian and immoral meaning. 

ofSdva émeovekrjoapev. ‘We took advantage of no one.’ 
* Defrauded' (AV.) is too definite, as implying financial dis- 
honesty ; and we are not sure that there is any such allusion in 
any of the three verbs. If x.-xiii is part of a letter written 


* Several of the Latin commentators, misled by Capite mos, take this as 
meaning mente capite, intelligite, ‘Consider what I say.’ Others interpret, 
‘Consider me, take me as an example.” The Greek cannot mean this. 
Theophylact is right; défacbe huâs wAaréus xal uh arevoxopoueÜa év piv. 
Bengel expands 74s thus; vestri amantes, vestra causa laetantes. 
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before this letter, émAeovexrgcapev may refer to xii. 17, 18. 
Excepting the difficult passage 1 Thess. iv. 6, the verb is peculiar 
to 2 Cor. in N.T., and in LXX it is rare; wAcovegia is more freq. 
in both LXX and N.T. See Trench, Sy». S xxiv. With the 
rhetorical repetition of ovééva comp. that of xáyó in xi. 22, and 
of uù mavres (seven times in all) in 1 Cor. xii. 29, 30. 


8. wpàs xatdxptow od Adyw. ‘It is not for condemnation that 
I am saying this.’ He does not wish to find fault with any one; 
they must not think that; he is merely defending himself. This 
seems to show that in v. 2 he is answering accusations which 
had actually been made, either by some Corinthians or the false 
teachers. In spite of what people say of him, there is no reason 
why they should not open their hearts to take him in. Cf. epos 
dyrporm ijv piv Aéyo (1 Cor. vi. 5). 

wpoeipnka yáp. He has not said these words before or any- 
thing that is exactly equivalent to them ; indeed in iv. 12 he has 
said what is very different. But he has spoken of the bonds of 
affection which bind him to them, and he now speaks of these 
ties in a very emphatic way. Cf. xii. 2; Gal. i 9; 3 Macc. 
vi. 35. 

dv tats xapdiats põr dorè «ls rò cvvamotavety xal ourl. ‘Ye 
are in our hearts to share death and to share life’; #.e. ‘You 
are in our hearts, whether we die or live.’ The general meaning 
is clear enough, but, as in Rom. viii 39, there is a rush of 
emotion which does not allow the Apostle to choose his words 
carefully; He probably means that neither death nor any 
experience in life can extinguish his affection for them ; but he 
may mean that he is ready to share either death or life with 
them. He will (if need be) die with them, and he cannot live 
without them. This is the mark of a good shepherd (Jn. x. 12). 
Perfecta charitas profectum vel detrimentum aliorum credit esse 
suum (Herveius). It is evident that here St Paul is including 
his colleagues in the jar. In v. 2, as in vv. 11, 12, Timothy 
and others may have dropped out of sight, but here, if yoy 
meant himself only, he would have said év rjj xapóí(g. See on 
iii. 2, and Lightfoot on 1 Thess. ii. 4, where we have a similar 
case. Probably he includes others in all four verses. The 
interchanges between ‘I’ and ‘we’ in ov. 2 to 4 are quite 
intelligible. We cannot infer from ‘dying’ preceding ‘living’ 
that dying with Christ in faith in order to live with Him is 
meant (v. 15). The reason for putting ‘dying’ first is not clear; 
but it may point to his being év @avdrows rodres (xi. 23). In 
Athenaeus, vi. 249 (quoted by Wetstein), the more usual order is 
observed; rovrous Ó of Bagıheis €xovo« ovfwvras xai avvamo0yy- 
g'koyTas. 
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xpos xar. ob Aéyw (ÑN B C P) rather than od wpds xar. Aéyw (DEFGKL), 
which is an obvious correction. B omits éere, ev»jiz» (AB* C DE FG) 
rather than evjf» (P K L P). 


4. Tohi got rappnota vpós Spas «.7.A. Note the alliteration, 
of which St Paul is fond, esp. with the letter v. It is probable 
that wappyota here means ‘confidence’ (1 Tim. iii. 13; Heb. 
X. 19), rather than ‘boldness of speech’ (iii. 2). ‘Great is my 
confidence respecting you ; great is my glorying on your behalf.’ * 
The confidence is the result of their obedience and affection as 
reported by Titus, and this feeling of confidence manifests itself 
in glorying. He is very proud of them and is not afraid to say 
so, for they will not come short of his praise. He has told them 
(v. 12) that they ought to glory on behalf of their teachers, and 
he tells them (here and viii. 24) that he is ready to glory 
respecting his converts. Kavxyois (see on i. 12), mapdxAnors 
(see on i. 3), and 0Myis (see on i. 4) are specially freq. in this 
Epistle, and the frequency should be marked in translation. 

Tem/pepna:. Tj wapaxdyjoe. ‘I am filled with the comfort’; 
‘I was then and I am still’ (perf). The usual constr. is with 
the gen. (Acts ii. 28, xiii. 52; Rom. xv. 13; etc.); but the dat. 
Occurs in late Greek ; é Basis xapà merAnpwpévos (3 Macc. 
iv. 16). Cf. 2 Macc. vi. 5, vii. 21; Rom. i. 29. 

Swepweptocevopat Tfj xap. ‘I am overflowing with the joy.’ 
A double climax ; ‘overflowing’ is more than ‘filled,’ and ‘joy’ 
is more than ‘comfort.’ The article should probably be trans- 
lated ; it points to the comfort and the joy caused by the report 
brought by Titus. The compound verb is very rare ; only here 
and Rom. v. 20; not in LXX. We have similar alliterations 
with z in viii. 22, dx. 5, 8, xiii. 2. 

éwi wdon tH OAiper. ‘Amid all my affliction.’ The érí does 
not mean that the affliction was the basis of the comfort and j joy, 
a paradox (xii. 10) which here would have no point; but that, in 
all his great trouble, he was able to have abundant comfort and 
joy. He at once goes on to explain the cause of this happiness. 

En qualiter affectos esse omnes pastores conveniat (Calvin). 


VII, 5-16. The Reconciliation completed. 


This part of the chapter is all of one piece; but for con- 
venience we may divide it into three, according to the subject 
matter. The Apostle speaks first of his longing for the arrival 
of Titus, and of his relief at the tidings which he brought (5-7), 
especially about the great offender and the Apostle’s painful 


* Cf. Tére arhoerai dv mappnolg woddg ò dixacos (Wisd. v. 1): Adfere 
oxida kal perà xappnolas (1 Macc. iv. 18): also Heb. iii. 6, iv. 16, x. 35. 
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letter (8-12); and finally he speaks of the joy of Titus at being 
able to bring such good tidings (13-16). 

The close parallel with the description of Timothy's mission 
to Thessalonica, and the Apostle's anxiety, followed by joy at 
the happy result (1 Thess. iii. 1-9), should be noted. 

5 For indeed, even after I had got as far as Macedonia, my 
poor suffering frame found no relief, but at every turn I found 
something to distress me; round about me were bitter conflicts 
for and against me, within me were haunting fears as to how it 
would all end. ôI was almost in despair; but God, who is ever 
ready to comfort the depressed, comforted me then by the 
arrival and company of Titus. 7 Yes, and not only by his arrival 
and company, but also by the comfort with which you comforted 
him in his intercourse with you; for he gave a most welcome 
report of how you longed for reconciliation with me, how you 
lamented the trouble that you had caused, how eagerly you 
espoused my cause ; so that this still further increased my joy. 

$ Because, although I know that I gave you pain by the letter 
which I sent you, I cannot bring myself to regret it. When I 
saw that that letter gave you pain, although only for a season, 
I was inclined to regret it; ?but now I am very glad,—not glad 
because you were pained, but because your pain issued in 
repentance. For you were pained in God's way and not in the 
world's way, and it was His will that you should not be the worse 
for anything that we did. ?° For the pain which is directed in 
God's way leads to a repentance whose fruit is salvation, a 
repentance which can never be regarded with regret ; whereas 
the pain which the heathen world inflicts on those who belong 
to it works out into moral ruin. 1 For see! it was this very 
thing, your being pained in God's way, and not anything else, 
which did so much for you. See what earnestness it worked out 
in you, how keen you were to clear yourselves from just reproach, 
how indignant with the chief offender, how alarmed as to what 
the consequences might be, how eager for my forgiveness and 
return, how zealous in condemning evil, how stern in punishing 
it In every one of these points you put yourselves right and 
purged yourselves from complicity in this distressing matter. 
13 So then, although I did not let things slide but wrote severely 
to you, it was not in order to get the wrong-doer punished, nor 
yet to have the wronged man avenged. No, I wrote in order to 
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bring out clearly before you all what a genuine interest you do 
take in us; I wrote as in God's sight, with a full sense of 
responsibility. ‘It is this right conduct of yours and my own 
consciousness of having meant well that is such a comfort to me. 
But over and above our own comfort we were the more 
exceedingly glad at the gladness of Titus; for refreshment and 
repose have come to his spirit, thanks to all of you. 14 For 
I told him how I gloried in you, how proud I was of you, and 
I have had no reason to be ashamed of what I said. You have 
not come short of my commendation of you. Just as all that 
we said to you was said in truth, so all that we said before Titus 
in praise of you has turned out to be quite true. 15 And he feels 
as we do. His inmost heart goes out the more abundantly 
towards you, as often as he recalls the ready obedience of all of 
you, and how timidly and nervously anxious you were in the 
reception which you gave him. !€I am indeed glad that in 
every particular I can be of good courage in respect of you. 


5. Koi yàp éA0óvrov pay eis Maxedoviav. ‘For indeed when 
we were come into Macedonia.’ He is going back to ii. 13, 
where he tells us that even the excellent opening for preaching 
the Gospel which he found at Troas could not keep him there, 
because of his intense anxiety about Corinth, and so he crossed 
to Macedonia in order to meet Titus the sooner and learn how 
the Corinthians had taken his rebukes. So that we may regard 
the whole of ii. 14-vii. 4 as a digression. The fact that it exists 
makes the hypothesis that vi. 14-vii. 1 is a digression all the 
more probable. It is St Paul's way to dart off to some important 
side-topic and then return to what he had previously been saying. 
He would probably land at Philippi. But coelum non animum 
mutat; he is just as feverishly anxious in Macedonia as he had 
been in Troas. 

odSepiav écxnk«v. Gveow À càp£ fjgàv. In ii. 13 he says oix 
éoyyka dv«cw TQ Tve/pari pov. If there were any reason for 
wishing to get rid of either that passage or this, we should be 
told by some critics that it is impossible that St Paul, who else- 
where opposes edp and mveîñpa, can have written both. See 
above on poAvopov capxós kai zvevparos (v. 1). Language was 
made for man, not man for language. The use of words in 
a technical sense does not bar the writer from using them else- 
where in a popular sense. Here 7) edpé is the sphere, not of sin, 
but of suffering. Intense anxiety affects both flesh and spirit. 
In both passages we have the perf. ; cf. i 9; Rom. v. 2. In all 
four places we might have expected the aor, and hence the 
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reading écxev here. See on i. 9 and ii 13. For dveow see on 
ii. 13 ; also Index IV. 

dv avri 0M Bópevov.— ‘In every way pressed,’ as in iv. 8. He 
was experiencing every kind of tribulation. The participle 
without any verb is irregular, but intelligible and not rare ; cf. 
ix. 11, xi. 6, and other instances quoted in Moulton, p. 182. 
Here szapexA:0nuev might be understood, but it is not required. 
'Ev «avri is very freq. in 2 Cor., and often first with emphasis ; 
vi. 4, ix. 8, xi. 6,9. What follows explains v ravrí: the pressure 
was both external and internal. 

dubey pdxar. What these conflicts in Macedonia were we 
cannot tell; Chrysostom thinks they were with unbelievers. 
The asyndeton is impressive, as in vv. 2—4. 

dowley $óBo.. The conflicts would produce fears as to the 
issue, but his chief fears, as the context shows, were about the 
state of things at Corinth. Mental perturbations, Augustine 
points out, are not wrong. ‘The citizens of the Holy City of 
God, who live according to God in the pilgrimage of this life, 
fear and desire, grieve and rejoice. . . . That fear of which the 
Apostle John says, * Perfect love casteth out fear,' is not of the 
same kind as that which the Apostle Paul felt lest the Corinthians 
should be subdued by the subtlety of the serpent; for love is 
susceptible of this fear, yea, love alone is capable of it” (De Cro. 
Dei, xiv. 9). 

loxnrev (RCDELP) rather than rxe» (BF GK), a correction, 
because the perf. seemed to be out of place. C FG, Latt. Syrr. have fex. 
after rec. 

6. ddd’ ô wapaxahGy rods TamewoUs. ‘But He who comforteth 
the downcast.’ The context shows that ‘the lowly’ (RV.) is 
here not the meaning of T. razewovs. It means ‘those that are 
cast down’ (AV.), ‘the dejected, the depressed’; these rather 
than the lowly require to be comforted. In Ecclus. xxv. 23 
a wicked woman is said to produce xapBía rarewy kai mpocuroy 
oxvOpwréy, which RV. renders ‘abasement of heart and sadness 
of countenance.’ The wording here (cf. i. 3) comes from Is. 
xlix. 13, Tots TaséwoUs ToU Aaov abroU Top«xáAecev. Cf. Is. 
xl. 1, 11, li. 3, 12, lxi. 2, lxvi. 13. 

dv Tjj rapovcia T. ‘By the arrival and company of T.’ The 
word implies not only the coming but the staying ; a rapovoia 
lasts some time. Deissmann (Light from the Anc. East, pp. 
372, 382) has shown that it was a technical term to denote the 
visit of a potentate or his representative, and hence its ready 
transfer to the Second Advent. No such meaning attaches to it 
here. St Paulis not suggesting that the return of Titus to him 
was of an official character, but perhaps he desires to intimate 
that the coming meant a great deal to himself. The êv is instru- 
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mental rather than local, it gives the means rather than the 
sphere of the comforting ; cf. èv póßy Geod (v. 1). 


7. é$' dpiv. The exact meaning of this is uncertain; perhaps 
*over you' is safest, indicating that the Corinthians were the 
basis of the comfort. Comp. the parallel passage, 1 Thess. iii. 7. 

dvayy&\\wv jpiv. ‘While he told us.’ The actual making of 
his report was a comfort to Titus. In strict grammar we ought 
to have dvayyéAAovros, but the participle is attracted to the verb, 
almost inevitably. 

émmd@yow. We have to conjecture the object of this 
‘longing’; to be on good terms once more with the Apostle 
may be right, or perhaps to see him again. The noun is very 
rare in Bibl. Grk. (v. 11; Ezek. xxiii. 11), but éruroÜeiy occurs 
in all groups of the Pauline Epp. and is not rare in LXX. 

é8uppév. ‘Lamentation’ (Mt. ii. 18) for having caused so 
much distress. 

[^ov ‘Zeal’ (v. 11, ix. 2) for the Apostle against those 
who had attacked him, or eagerness to carry out his wishes. 
Trench, Syn. 8 xxvi. For the exclusively Pauline pôv between 
the art. and the noun (thrice in this verse) see on i. 6 and xii. 19. 

Gore pe pňov xapivan The 4G3AXoy may be understood in 
several ways. (1) ‘So that I rejoiced still more’; the meeting 
with Titus delighted him; the report that Titus gave of the 
Corinthians increased his delight. (2) ‘So that I rejoiced rather 
than was merely comforted.’ (3) ‘So that I rejoiced instead of 
being distressed.’ The first is best. The threefold $o4óv throws 
light on the meaning. It was the Corinthians’ longing, the 
Corinthians’ lamentation, the Corinthians’ eagerness which 
inspired Titus with such joy. Previously the longing, lamenta- 
ae and eagerness had been St Paul’s, and it was a delight to 

is emissary to find similar feelings in the Corinthians. With 
characteristic tact the Apostle attributes his own happiness to the 
comfort which the Corinthians had given to Titus and which 
Titus had communicated to him. He does not tell the Corin- 
thians that he had doubted as to how they would take his letter, 
and how great had been his anxiety as to its possible effect. "The 
position of uáAXov and the contents of v. 13 favour (1) rather 
than (2) or (3). 


8. Ste ef xoi. eAumnoa duds dv rH émroMj, od perapddopar. 
‘Because, though I made you sorrowful (see on ii. 2) in my letter, 
I do not regret it.’ That he pained them by what he wrote is 
treated as a fact; el xai rather than xai el: see on iv. 3. The 
difference between perapeAopar (Mt. xxi. 30, 32, xxvii. 3; Heb. 
vii 21 from Ps. cix. [cx.] 4) and peravodw (xii. 21; Acts ii. 38, 
ii 19; etc.) is fairly represented by the diflerence between 
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‘regret’ and ‘repent,’ but no hard and fast line can be drawn, 
such as that the former refers to transitory feelings respecting 
details, while the latter implies moral choice affecting the whole 
life. Either verb is used either way. But, as the derivations 
show, peravoew has the richer and more serious meaning. Trench, 
Syn. § Ixix. 

«i kai perepedéuny. See crit. note below. Whether we read 
BXéro or BAérov, we may take viv xaipo as the apodosis of el xai 
peT., and treat what lies between as a parenthesis. This is some- 
what awkward when written, but might easily be given in dicta- 
tion. ‘Though I was inclined to regret it—I see that that letter, 
though but for a time, made you sorrowful—now I rejoice.’ We 
may put it more smoothly thus; *I see that that letter gave you 
pain, though only for a while; a£ the time I was inclined to 
regret having written it, but so: I am very glad.’ ‘Exeivy puts 
the letter away from him ; it is remote from his present attitude. 
It is quite clear that he had written a letter about which he had 
had misgivings and regrets ; he could have wished that he had 
not written it. It is difficult to agree with those who think that 
he could ever have had such feelings about 1 Corinthians. 
Could he for a moment have regretted having written such a 
letter? There must have been another letter of a much more 
painful character. See oni. 17, ii. 3, 9. If 2 Cor. x.-xiii. is part 
of that letter, it is easy to point to passages which he might 
sometimes wish that he had never written.* 

The arrangement given above is that of Tisch., WH., and the 
American Revisers, but RV. gives it no recognition, perhaps 
because of its apparent awkwardness. AV. capriciously renders 
érurroAy first ‘letter’ and then ‘ Epistle,’ and treats éAvrycey as a 
perf., as if the pain still continued, which the Apostle certainly 
did not mean to imply. 

mpos Spay. The pain will not last ; there is nothing that need 
rankle; the present letter will entirely extinguish it. Gal. ii. 5 
and Philem. 15 show that the expression may be used of either 
a short or a long time, either a few minutes or several months. 
The main point is that an end is certain. Cf. zpós katpóv (1 Cor. 
vii. 5; Lk. viii. 13), zpos 6Atyov (1 Tim. iv. 8), and mpós Kaipov 
dpas (1 Thess. ii 17) It is possible that e xai mpos wpay 
éAurynoev buds should be taken together, ‘although it pained you 
for a season,’ and that the sentence is left unfinished. Perhaps 
some such words as ‘has had excellent effects’ ought to have 
followed. However we unravel the confused constr., the general 


sense is clear. 

* « We must remember that we have not the letter in its entirety. Are 
not the passages which he most repented those which have disappeared?” 
(Rendall, The Epp. of St. Paul to the Corinthians, p. 69). 
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After de» 7j ércoroky D* E* FG, defg add pov. B inserts 3é between 
el and xa. ND* EFGKL P, fgSyrr. Copt. insert ydp after 8Aéro. In 
all three cases we may omit. Lachmann and Hort would follow Vulg. 
(videns) and read BAéxov, Brew having been read as BAere. Videns, like 
the insertion of yáp, may be an attempt to smooth the constr. 

Only to those who believe in verbal Dp in the most rigid sense 
could this verse cause any difficulty, other than that of reading and constr. 
There is no need even to ask the question, ** How could an inspired Apostle 
ever regret what he had written?” Such questions belong to views about 
Holy Scripture which criticism has demonstrated to be untenable. The 
Apostle himself would scarcely have understood what such a question 
meant. If he did, he might ask, ‘‘ Do you suppose that I never make a 
mistake ? 


9. GAN’ rt A vmrjÓnre eis perávorav. With much delicacy, he 
makes them rather than himself the cause of his present happi- 
ness. It was not his letter, the writing of which was no pleasure 
to him, but their way of receiving it, which produced so much 
joy. He claims no credit for it. 

(Aumj0nre yàp xarà Geóv. ‘For you were made sorrowful in 
God's way’; że. as God would have you sorrowful; not ‘owing 
to the grace of God,’ ‘thanks to His help. Cf. Rom. viii. 27; 
4 Macc. xv. 2. *'God's way’ is opposed to man's way and the 
devil's way. 

tva èv pydevi [njco0 7e. èf dv. Such was God's intention ; 
* that in nothing ye might suffer loss (1 Cor. iii. 15; Lk. ix. 25) 
at our hands. If he had not urged them to change their course, 
that would have been great loss to them and great blame to him. 
God did not will either his negligence or their loss. It is un- 
natural to make tva depend upon dAA' ore &A. eis uevávouay.* 


10. perávoiar eis cwrnpiav åperapéinror. The adj. belongs to 
perávouuy. There is no need to say that salvation brings no 
regret. To make this clear we must repeat; ‘repentance unto 
salvation, a repentance which bringeth no regret’ (RV.), or 
‘repentance which bringeth no regret, repentance unto salvation.’ 
‘Repentance not to be repented of’ (AV.) is a pleasing verbal 
antithesis, like ‘righteousness with unrighteousness’ (vi. 14), but 
neither is justified by the Greek.t Vulg. has paenitentiam in 
salutem stabilem operatur, and stabilem can be taken readily with 
salutem without perpetrating a truism; but sfadéi/is is not an 


* It is remarkable that uerdyo occurs only four times in the Pauline 
Epistles, twice in these two verses and once in Rom. ii. 4 and 2 Tim. ii. 25, 
while peravoéw occurs only in 2 Cor. xii. 21. This does not imply *‘the 
almost complete omission of the twin Rabbinic ideas of repentance and 
forgiveness" (C. G. Montefiore, Judaism and St. Paul, p. 75). These words 
are rare, but the thought of forgiveness, such as he himself had won, is often 
present as reconciliation to God. 

T Superest ne rursus provinciae, quod damnasse dicitur, placeat, agatque 
poenilentiam poenitentiae suae (Plin. Ep. vii. 10). 
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accurate rendering of áperauéAgros. In Rom. xi. 29 Vulg. has 
sine paenitentia for dyer. Eis owrnpiay is freq. in Paul, being 
found in all groups (Rom. i. 16, x. 1, 10; Phil. i. 19; 2 Thess. 
li. 13; 2 Tim. iii. 15), but nowhere does he weaken owrnpia by 
giving it an epithet. 

4 è rod kógpou Udy Üávaror narepydferar. ‘But the sorrow 
of the world worketh out death. The Revisers adopt the 
reading xarepyaferas (see below), but make no difference between 
it and épyá(era, and Vulg. has operatur in both places; 7) xarà 
Oev Avy ‘ works’ or ‘ promotes’ cwrnpia, ù T. kómpov A. * works 
out’ or ‘produces’ @dvarov. Cf. Rom. vii. 13.* Perhaps the 
reference is chiefly to sorrow for sin, and Cain, Esau, and Judas 
may be illustrations of the wrong kind of sorrow. But we need 
not confine the verse to that. Sorrow for worldly losses and 
troubles does not lessen them ; indeed sorrow for sickness may 
aggravate the disease and prevent recovery; but sorrow for sin 
may curethesin. Affliction which is not taken as discipline, but 
resented as unreasonable, hardens and deadens the soul: sub- 
mission to God’s will brings peace. Moreover, men regret the 
sorrow which they feel for worldly losses, but they do not regret 
the sorrow which cures sin. Cf. éorw aicyuvy érdyoura dpapriay, 
xai écrw ala xovg Sofa kai xdpes (Ecclus. iv. 21). In the Testa- 
ments (Gad v. 7) there seems to be a reminiscence of this 
passage ; 7 yàp xarà 8«óv dAnOys perávora . . . ddnyet Td StaBovAcoy 
pos cor9piav. See Heinrici-Meyer. — 

épyájera. (&* BC DE P 37) after duerauéAgror is to be preferred to 
karepyáterac (X? G K L), which is assimilation to the next clause. 

11. ibo) ydp. He wants them to see how they themselves 
afford an example of the right kind of Avr; and its fruits. ‘For 
behold, this very thing, your being sorrowful in God's way, what 
earnestness (see on viii. 7) it worked out in you.’ He looks back 
to what was said in v. 7, and in his desire to give them full credit 
for the excellent change in them he adds a great deal to what 
was said before; in v. 7 we have three particulars, here we have 
seven. He is brimming over with affectionate delight. The 
repeated dAAd means ‘ut moreover,’ ‘but over and above this,’ 
and the same effect is produced in English with either ‘ yea’ or 
‘nay.’ Blass, § 77. 13. : 

à ámoloy(av. Not merely earnestness instead of their 
previous indifference ; but *self-vindication. They were anxious 
to exculpate themselves and show that they had not abetted the 
offender or condoned his offence. 


* See the Essay and the Sermon on these words by F. Paget, Zhe Spirit 
of Discipline, pp. 1f. and 51 f. 

t A steady reformation is a more decisive test of the value of mourning 
than depth ob grief" (F. W. Robertson). 
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dyavdxryow. Indignation at the shame brought upon the 
Church. ‘Ayavaxréw occurs several times in the Synoptists, but 
here only does the noun occur. Cf. Thuc. 1. xli. 3. 

$óBov. Ne cum virga venirem (Beng.); but we need not 
restrict it to that. God's judgments may be included. Indeed 
it is unlikely that St Paul would put fear of himself in the 
foreground. ‘Happy is the man that feareth alway’ (Prov. 
xxviii. 14). 

êmnóðyow. Yearning for the Apostle's favour and return. 
Yearning for their own improvement, quo desideratis in melius 
provehi (Herveius), is less probable. 

Litov. Zeal for God and the Apostle and against the evil 
which dishonours both. 

éxSixnow. Avenging, in punishing the offender, about 
which there had been difficulty (ii. 6). It is placed last, possibly 
for that reason, or possibly because St Paul does not now 
regard it of great importance. Enough had been done to 
vindicate the authority which had been outraged. "Exdixyers is 
from éxdixos (1 Thess. iv. 6; Rom. xiii. 4) through éxóuéo (x. 6; 
Rom. xii. 19). Hort (on 1 Pet. ii. 14) says, “ In both LXX and 
N.T. éxdixnors stands for both ‘avenging’ or ‘vindication, and, 
as here, for ‘vengeance,’ ‘requital? This sense is specially 
abundant in Ecclus.” Bengel and Meyer arrange the last six 
items in pairs, dealing respectively with the shame of the 
Church, feeling towards the Apostle, and treatment of the 
offender. But the grouping is perhaps fanciful: &yavdxrgous 
may have reference to the offender, and (5Àos to the Apostle. 
The grouping is probably not intended by St Paul. 

dv mavti cuveommoare éavroós. ‘In everyone of these points 
ye approved yourselves.’ See on v. s. He acquits them of all 
responsibility for the offence which was committed. At first 
they had been to blame. By not protesting against the outrage 
they had seemed to acquiesce in it, but all this had been put 
right by their reception of Titus and submission to Paul’s 
letter. 

dyvods elvas tô mpdypar. ‘To be pure in the matter,’ to be 
purged from all complicity in it, because they no longer felt any 
sympathy with it. St Paul does not say yeréoOac but elvat: he 
does not wish to hint that they had not always been dyvoi. 
'Ayvós marks predominantly a feeling, and xa@apds a state 
(Westcott on 1 Jn. iii. 3). The indefinite rẹ mpdypars points to 
a disagreeable subject which he does not care to specify; the 
Corinthians know all about the unhappy business. Neither the 
use of this vague term (1 Thess. iv. 6) nor áyvovs (xi. 2) is any 
argument for the incredible identification of this offender (ii. 5) 
with the incestuous Corinthian (1 Cor. v. r). 
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After Avrg05rau 8? DEK LP, de Vulg. add ùuâs. W* BCFG 17, 
omit. xareiyácaro(& P CGKL P) rather than xargpyácaro (B*D E). 
fore iuw, NF CF GP, f g Vulg. Syrr. read ér. N* BDELK omit. 
NBCD*FG, f g omit the é» before r9 rpáyuarı, which is probably an 
insertion to ease the construction. 


12. dpa el kai éypawa ptv. ‘So then, although I did write to 
you.’ The subject seems to be closed, and yet the Apostle does 
not end here. The excellent results of the mission of Titus and 
St Paul's intense joy have been fully described, but something 
more is added as a sort of explanatory appendix. He goes on 
to explain why he wrote the letter which has borne such good 
fruit. There was one point in which it had partially failed, for 
the Corinthians had not treated the offender in the way in which 
he had expected; they had been more lenient than he had 
perhaps suggested. But he has assured them that he is content 
with what was done and does not desire anything further (ii. 5 f.) ; 
and he now tells them that his main object in writing was not 
to get the offender punished, or the person who was offended 
righted, but to give them an opportunity of showing how loyal 
they really were to himself. We may regard it as almost certain 
that the person offended was himself. His whole treatment of 
TO mpaypza is in harmony with this view. This is another allusion 
to the severe letter. 


The dpa here is equivalent to Gore with a finite verb; ‘so then,’ 
‘accordingly,’ ‘consequently.’ In class. Grk. it is almost invariably sub- 
joined to another word, as in 1 Cor. vii. 14; Rom. vii. 21; Gal. iii. 7; 
au and is hardly ever placed first, as here; 1 Cor. xv. 18; Rom. x. 17; 

» V. II. 


oð% €vexev tod dBucjsavros. St Paul is always exhibiting 
Hebrew modes of thought and language. In Jewish literature 
we often have two alternatives, one of which is negatived, with- 
out meaning that it is negatived absolutely, but only in com- 
parison with the other alternative, which is much more important. 
‘I will have mercy, and not sacrifice’ (Hos. vi. 6) does not 
prohibit sacrifice; it affirms that mercy is much the better of 
the two. Cf. Mk. ix. 37; Lk. x. 20, xiv. 12, xxiii. 28. Here 
St Paul does not mean that he had no thought of the offender 
or the offended person in writing; he means that they were not 
the main cause of his doing so. His object was to get the 
Corinthian Church out of the false position in which it was in 
reference to himself. That was the thing for which he chiefly 
cared, and in comparison with that all other ends were as 
nothing. Cf. r Cor. i. 17. Is it possible to believe that the 
letter to which allusion is here made is 1 Corinthians? 

It is still less possible to believe that ro? adicnoavros is the 
incestuous person of 1 Cor. v. 1. St Paul would hardly have 
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regarded such a sin as a personal injury to an individual; it was 
a monstrous injury to the whole of the Corinthian Church. 
But there is a stronger reason than this. If 6 ddc«yoas is the 
man who had his father's wife, then 6 dd«x7Oeis must be the man’s 
father, who was alive when the son committed incest with his 
father’s wife. Disorderly as the Corinthian Church was, it is 
difficult to believe that one of its members would be guilty of 
taking his father’s wife while his father was living, and that the 
rest of the Church, so far from being scandalized, were as much 
puffed up with self-complacency as usual (see on 1 Cor. v. 2). 
What is said about forgiving the offender (iv. 5 f.) is strangely 
worded, if he was an offender of such heinousness. 

It is possible that ô aduneis was Timothy (Hastings, DB. iv. 
p. 768), but almost certainly it was St Paul himself (DJ. iii. 
p. 711).* That hypothesis satisfies all requirements, especially 
with regard to the reserve with which he speaks of the matter. 
The Corinthians would understand. Who o adixjoas was was 
known to them, but is unknown to us. He was probably a 
turbulent Corinthian who in some outrageous and public manner 
had defied the Apostle’s authority. Now that the Corinthians 
had withdrawn all sympathy from him and had submissively 
sought reconciliation with St Paul, it did not matter whether the 
punishment inflicted by the congregation had been adequate or 
not. 

GAN” évexev roô havepwOjvas Thy otroudiy pâr riv mèp tay wpds 
pâs. Not for either of these ends, ‘but in order that your 
earnestness on our behalf might be made manifest unto you.’ 
If the same translation is to be given to évexev in all three places, 
we may say, ‘not in order to punish the wrong-doer, nor yet in 
order to avenge the wronged, but in order, etc.’ The main 
object was to get the Corinthians to realize their true state of 
mind respecting the Apostle. In the friction and excitement 
of the recent crisis they had fancied that they could part from 
him with a light heart; but his letter showed them what casting 
him off would mean, and they found that the ties which bound 
them to him could not be so easily broken. They cared for 
him too much for that. ‘Unto you’ is simpler and more 
telling than ‘among you’ or ‘with you’ (1 Thess. iii. 4) for 
mpós tas. It was unto ¢hemselves that this revelation had to 
be made; they did not know the state of their own hearts 
till the shock of the letter came. With tpav . . . mpòs Üpás 
comp. i. II. 

dvómiov ToU Oeo. Placed last with emphatic solemnity, as in 
iv. 2 (see the last note there). The words are to be taken with 


* Bousset says with reason; so gibt diese Wendung nur dann einen er- 
traglichen Sinn, wenn man annimt, dass Paulus selbst der Betroffene sei. 


I5 
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éypaya: he wrote with a deep sense of responsibility. God 
would judge of his reason for writing and of the words which he 
said. 


In this verse we twice have in MSS. the common confusion between 
huets and )jeis, The reading of Vulg., sollicitudinem nostram, quam pro 
vohis habemus, and of T.R., r. orovdhy hyde r. Urép ùr, is inconsistent 
with the context. He did’ not write to manifest his zeal for them, but to 
bring out their zeal for him. The orovdy in this verse is the same as in 
v.10. BCDE KLP, e Syrr. Copt. have r. om. tydv T. ùrèp cuu. 


18. Zà roro wopaxexAjueÓ0m. ‘For this cause (because our 
good purpose was accomplished in bringing your loyalty to 
light) we have been and are comforted.’ These words, with a 
full stop after them, should have been given to v. 12. Chry- 
sostom ends a Homily with them, and he begins another (xvi.) 
with the words which follow. A teacher is comforted by the 
progress of his pupils, a spiritual ruler by the loyalty of the 
ruled ; and spiritual rule is the highest of all arts. 

‘emt Be Tj wapakdyjoa pôv. ‘But over and above our 
personal comfort.’ The à is certainly rightly placed here (see 
below), and it bars the rendering of Luther, Beza, and AV., 
which takes iri T. v. with the preceding wapaxexAnpe6a, reading 
iuàv for )uóv, ‘we were comforted in your comfort.’ This does 
not fit the context. 

wepurcorépes padddov éxdpynpew ext rj xapa Titov. ‘My own 
comfort was great; in addition to it came the more abundant 
joy at the joy of Titus.’ The strengthening of the comparative 
with a pleonastic padAov is not rare; padAov Tepug aórepov 
éxýpvorov (Mk. vil. 36) ; oAXQ yàp uaXXov xpeiaaov (Phil. i. 23). 
It is found in class. Grk. Blass, 8 44. 5; Wetstein on Phil. i. 23. 
In xii. 9 44AAXov does not strengthen 3$wrra, but belongs to 
Kavyc opat. 

Óórv dvawdrautat TÒ Tveüga aŭro? dad mávrwv ópàv. * Because 
his spirit has been refreshed, thanks to all of you.’ Cf. ávéravcav 
yap TÒ pòr Tveüpa (1 Cor. xvi. 18; see note there). In Philem. 
7, 20 we have rà omAdyxva for trò wvetpa. “The compound 
dvaravecOat expresses a temporary relief, as the simple ravecOas 
a final cessation" (Lightfoot), a truce as distinct from a peace. 
It is refreshment and relief which Christ promises to the weary 
and heavy. laden, not a permanent removal of their burdens, 
dvaravow tuas (Mt. xi 28) For áró where ixó might have 
stood, ‘at the hands of’ rather than ‘by,’ cf. soAAà waéeiv dao 
Trav rperBurépwv (Mt. xvi. 21; also Lk. vii. 35, xvii. 25; Jas. i. 
13) Blass, § 40. 3. This mávrev $póv is repeated in v. r5. 
The whole Corinthian Church had had a share in making this 
happy impression on Titus, and he was deeply grateful to them 
for it. The Apostle is careful to let them know this, because 
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Titus is to return to them to carry out the arrangements for the 
collection for the poor at Jerusalem (viii. 6, 16). 
é is certainly to be retained after éwl, and to be omitted after repicao- 
répws, with NBCDFGKLZI, Latt. Goth. The insertion after repso. 
has very little authority. A few cursives and Arm. omit é¢ altogether. 


FKL, Copt. have ry wapaxAjoe: tua», another confusion of the two 
pronouns, as in v. 12. 


14. St ef Tı abd mèp Ópàv Kexadxnpat, oð karyoxóvÓny. ‘For 
if in anything I have gloried to him on your behalf, I was not put 
to shame.’ This is added in explanation of the great relief which 
the conduct of the Corinthians had been to Titus. Titus had 
accepted the mission to Corinth with serious misgivings; his 
overtures might be rejected with contempt and violence. St 
Paul had praised the Corinthians to him, and had assured him 
that the strained situation would pass, because they were 
thoroughly sound at heart. St Paul is now able to tell them 
that his praise of them had been completely justified by their 
subsequent conduct. He was ‘not put to shame’ (RV.) by 
being proved to be utterly mistaken about them. Titus had 
found that the Apostle’s high estimate of them was correct. The 
Corinthians were rightminded people who knew how to listen to 
reason and respect authority. He had told them to welcome 
and obey Titus, and they had done so; and this had quite won 
Titus’ heart. For xexavynpat see on ix. 2. 

és wdvra dy ddnGeig rt.. ‘As we spake all things to you in 
truth, so our glorying also before Titus was proved to be truth.’ 
For éwi=‘in the presence of,’ ‘before,’ cf. 1 Cor. vi. 1, 6; Mk. 
xiii. 9; Acts xxv. 9. The introductory dAAd means, ‘On the 
contrary ; so far from my being put to shame, etc.’ He appeals 
to his own truthfulness and sincerity, which had been challenged 
at Corinth and had been proved to be real: piv and emi Tírov 
balance one another, and there is a sort of chiasmus ; êv dAnOeig 
ipiv . . . éri Tírov &Axüea. The first dA90&a is subjective, the 
second is objective. 

xdvra (ABDEKL P, Latt.) rather than várrore (CFG, g Copt.). 


CDEP, Latt. have oui» év dAnGelg by assimilation of order to ér? T. dX. 
No 1) before ér) T. (&* B). 


15. kai ta owddyxva adro. ‘And so his heart goes out to 
you the more abundantly,’ 4e. still more than before he came to 
you and had this happy experience.* They received him as the 
Galatians received St Paul (Gal iv. 14), in spite of the stern 
letter which he brought. Hence his affection for them when he 


recalls it all. Cf. at xapdias abrüv «is movnpiay (Dan. xi. 27, 
Theod.). 


_ * But it is possible that wepiocorépws is simply ‘very abundantly’ and 
implies no comparison with any other occasion. 
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thy Távrev Spay Ómaxojv. These words indicate that Titus 
had very definite demands to make, and that compliance with 
them was universal. There was no thought of rebellion against 
the Apostle or his delegate. 

perà $óBov xai Tpónov. This strong expression suggests 
something more than that they were afraid that they could not 
do enough to please him. St Paul himself had confessed to 
having had this feeling when he first begun his work in Corinth 
(1 Cor. ii. 3), and in him it meant a nervous anxiety to do his 
duty.* No other N.T. writer uses the phrase, and this seems to 
be its meaning in the four places in which it occurs. The other 
two are Eph. vi. 5 and Phil. ii. 12, where see Lightfoot. In 
Eph. vi. 5 this ‘fear and trembling’ is opposed to ‘eye-service.’ 
In Is. xix. 16, éy PoBw xai êv rpójuo means actual terror. 


16. Xaipw õn dv wdvre Sapp èv ópiv. A joyous conclusion to 
the whole section (vi. r1-vii. 16), added impressively without 
any connecting particle. The oiv, ‘therefore’ (AV.) is one of 
those freq. insertions made by scribes and translators (here Goth. 
Arm.) for the sake of smoothness, and such smoothness generally 
involves weakness. It does not much matter how we take ors, 
whether ‘I rejoice fat, or ‘I rejoice because? The translation 
of Oapp® is more important; ‘I am of good courage’ (RV.), as 
in x. 1, 2, rather than ‘I have confidence’ (AV.). If x.-xiii. is 
part of the painful letter which preceded i.-ix, this verse may 
refer to x. 1, 2. There he is of good courage in standing out 
against some of them; here he is of good courage about the 
present obedience of all of them, and (as he hopes) about their 
readiness to help in raising money for the poor at Jerusalem. 
This verse prepares the way for the request which he is about to 
urge in viii. and ix. Their past good works and present loyalty 
give him courage in pressing this matter upon them. See on 
i. 23, ii. 3, 9, Iv. 2, V. 13, vii. 2 for other instances in which these 
first nine chapters seem to refer to passages in the last four. 
Whatever may be the truth about this or any other possible 
reference, the Apostle's mood and judgment must have changed 
extraordinarily, if, after dictating these verses (13-16), he dictated 
xii. 20, 21 as part of the same letter. 

dv ópiv. ‘Concerning you’; cf. ázopo)pa. dv bpiv, ‘I am 
perplexed about you’ (Gal. iv. 20); lit. ‘in your case Others 
explain that the vo? of the courage or the perplexity is ¿z them, 
and translate ‘through you.’ The difference is not very great. 

The reconciliation between the Apostle and the Corinthians 
is now complete; and with this verse the first main division of 


* «In the same spirit with which a young man of character would work, 
who was starting in business on capital advanced by a friend" (Denney). 
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the Epistle (i. 12-vii. 16) ends. Sicut sapiens medicus jam paene 
sanata vulnera lenissimis medicamentis curabat, ut prioris increpa- 
tionis usura sanaretur (Herveius). 

Before leaving this chapter we must notice once more its 
exuberant and passionate tone. The Apostle “lets himself go,” 
and can hardly find language in which to express his appreciation 
of the present attitude of the Corinthians towards himself and 
Titus, and his consequent joy over them and over the joy which 
they have produced in Titus. Words expressive of comfort, 
rejoicing, glorying, boldness, and courage occur with surprising 
frequency, as if he could not repeat them too often. We have 
vapaxaAéo four times, tapdxAyors thrice, xaipo four times, xapd 
twice, xavyycis twice, xavxdáopa, and mappycia and Üappó once 
each. With regard to the good conduct of the Corinthians we 
have (5Àos twice, omovdy twice, perdvoua twice, d$ofos twice, 
together with taxon and other terms of approbation. And all 
this is within the compass of fifteen, or rather of thirteen verses. 
It is all the more necessary to notice this because of the very 
marked change of tone which is at once evident directly we leave 
this part of the Epistle and begin to study the next two chapters. 
The change of subject causes a sudden cessation of this over- 
flowing enthusiasm and generosity of language. So far from 
letting himself go, the Apostle manifestly feels that he is treading 
on delicate ground, and that he must be cautious about what he 
says and the language in which he says it. The Epistle is full 
of rapid changes of feeling, perhaps caused in some cases by 
breaks in the times of dictating. Here it is the new subject that 
causes the change. 


VIIL 1-IX. 15. THE COLLECTION FOR THE POOR 
CHRISTIANS AT JERUSALEM. 


This is the second of the main divisions of the Epistle, and 
it may be divided into five sections, which, however, are made 
for convenience of study, without any assumption that they were 
intended by the Apostle. In viii. 1—7 he sets forth the Example 
of Liberality set by the Macedonian congregations; viii. 8-15 
he points to the Example of Christ and indicates the proportion 
to be observed in contributing; viii. 16-24 he informs the 
Corinthians that this new Mission to them is to be entrusted to 
Titus with two others; ix. 1-5 he exhorts them to have every- 
thing ready when he comes ; and ix. 6-15 he exhorts them to be 
liberal, for their own sakes and for the good of the Church. 

The subject of this Palestine Relief Fund is mentioned in 
four places in N.T. ; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-3; these two chapters; Rom. 
xv. 26, 27; Acts xxiv. 17. Paley (Horae Paulinae, ii. 1) has 
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shown how these four passages fit into one another and explain 
one another, and his arguments well repay study. The fact that 
St Paul mentions the collection of this fund in three of his four 
great Epistles, and that in this one he devotes so large a portion 
of the letter to the subject, is evidence that he took a very keen 
interest in the matter and was most anxious that the collection 
should be a success; and there was no place in which it was 
more important that the collection should be a generous one 
than at Corinth. The distress at Jerusalem was great; that was 
an argument that could be urged everywhere. But it was 
specially fitting that it should be pressed home in Gentile 
Churches; for seeing that the Gentiles had been admitted to 
share the spiritual possessions of the Jews, it was not unreason- 
able that the Jews should be admitted to a share of the worldly 
possessions of the Gentiles. If this was freely done, the union 
of Jew and Gentile in Christ would be shown to be a very real 
and practical thing, and would be made all the more binding in 
future. “This collection formed the one visible expression of 
that brotherly unity which otherwise was rooted merely in their 
common faith” (Harnack, Mission and Expansion, i. p. 183). 
It was specially desirable that Corinth should come to the front 
in this matter. Here Judaizing teachers had been at work, 
claiming to have the sanction of the Mother Church at Jerusalem, 
and denying that St Paul had any such sanction ; they said that 
he had no authority from the Twelve and was disowned by them. 
Therefore, if he succeeded in raising a good sum in Corinth for 
the Jerusalem poor, it would show Christians in Palestine that 
his authority in Corinth was an influence for good, and show his 
detractors that he was on good terms with the Mother Church. 
But perhaps his chief aim was to strengthen the ties which bound 
Gentile Christians and Jewish Christians together. See notes on 
I Cor. xvi. 1-4. It is there pointed out that St Paul uses seven 
different words in speaking of this collection. Excepting Aoyía, 
which is peculiar to 1 Cor. xvi. 1, all are found in 2 Cor., viz., xapes 
(1 and 2 Cor.), xowwvia (2 Cor. and Rom.), Staxovia, dópórys, 
«iAoyía, and A«rovpyía (2 Cor. only. Theodoret notes that 
diAavOpwria is not used in this sense. What is still more remark- 
able, St Paul does not use dpyipiov, or dpyvpos, Or xpvoíov, or 
xpvcós in this connexion: he seems to avoid the mention of 
money. 

His thus asking the Corinthians to bring to a generous 
and speedy conclusion the collection which they had begun to 
make before their recent attitude of rebellion against the Apostle, 
was of course strong evidence that he regarded the old happy 
relation between himself and them as being completely restored. 
He could not easily have given them a more convincing proof 
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of his complete confidence in them. But at the same time there 
was risk in doing so. After restoring friendly relations with 
persons who have been cherishing resentment against us, we do 
not think it politic to begin at once to ask favours or to remind 
them of their duties; and yet this is just what the Apostle 
feels bound to do with the Corinthians, to whom he has only 
just become reconciled. One sees that he feels the difficulty of 
the situation. He desires to be, and to seem to be, confident of 
success ; confident that his beloved converts will do all that he 
wishes them to do, and all that they ought to do, in this matter. 
And yet he does not quite feel this confidence.* It looks as if 
the Corinthians were not very generous givers in this or in other 
things (xi. 8, 9, xii. 13; 1 Cor. ix. 11, 12, xvi. 4). No one from 
Corinth is mentioned Acts xx. 4. That may be accidental; yet 
it may mean that what was subscribed at Corinth was so insignifi- 
cant that it did not require a special delegate, but was entrusted 
to one of the others. Be this as it may, St Paul evidently feels 
his way cautiously, weighing his words and careful about his 
arguments. The thought of the malice of the Judaizing teachers 
is still in his mind, and he knows that he has to deal with ex- 
citable people. No word of his must give a handle to the former 
or provocation to the latter. It was probably owing to the 
Judaizing teachers that the collection had hung fire. They 
would oppose any scheme that St Paul advocated. 

There is no good reason for suspecting that these two 
chapters are part of another letter, different from both the first 
seven chapters and the last four. They follow the seventh chapter 
quite naturally, and the change of tone is thoroughly intelligible. 
The tone is similar to that in the Epistle to Philemon. In both 
cases he makes a request with diffidence, delicacy, and courtesy, 
but at the same time with firmness, with the conviction that it 
ought to be granted, and the hope that it will be. And in both 
cases the favour which he asks is not a personal one; he will not 
be the richer, if it is granted. He pleads for others, assuring 
those who can grant the favour that they themselves will be the 
better for granting it. 


VIII. 1-7. The Example of the Macedonian Churches ts 
worthy of imitation. 


1 Now I should like to justify this expression of the good 
courage which I feel respecting you all. Let me make known 


* Dhabslité, la souplesse de langage, la dexttrité épistolaire de Paul, 
dlaient employdes tout entières à cette oeuvre. Il trouve pour la recommander 
aux Corinthiens les tours les plus vifs et les plus tendres " (Renan, Saint Paul, 


P- 453). 
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to you, my Brothers, the grace of God which has been and still 
is being exhibited very remarkably in the Churches of Mace- 
donia. ?In the midst of an ordeal of affliction which has served 
to bring out their genuine Christianity, their overflowing happi- 
ness, combined with quite desperate poverty, has issued in a 
rich stream of simpleminded generosity. 8 For I can testify that 
up to the very limits, yes, and beyond the limits of their very 
slender means, they have given freely, and this without one word 
of suggestion from me. ‘So far from my asking them to help, 
they begged us most urgently to be allowed the privilege of 
taking part in the work of ministering to the necessities of their 
fellow-Christians in Jerusalem. 5I should be misleading you if 
I were to say that in this they acted just as we expected that 
they would; one does not expect much from very poor people ; 
they did far more than we expected. It was their own selves 
that they gave first and foremost to the Lord and also to us, 
and they made the offering in both cases because it was so willed 
by God. *' The result of their double self-dedication was this. 
I urged Titus that, as he had been the person to start the raising 
of a relief-fund on a former visit, so he would now go once more 
and complete among yourselves this gracious undertaking. 
7 Well now, as in everything ye are found to be abundant,—in 
faith, and utterance, and knowledge, and every kind of zeal, and 
in the love which unites your hearts with ours,—do see to it 
that in this gracious undertaking also ye are found to be abun- 
dant. The possession of so many rich gifts may well bear this 
noble fruit, and you ought not to fall short of your endowments. 


L lvepi[opev Se pi», dbeA$ol. ‘Now I proceed to make 
known to you, brethren.’ ‘ Moreover’ (AV.) is certainly wrong. 
As in Rom. xv. 14, xvi. 17; 1 Cor. i. ro, iv. 6, vii. 29, xii. 1, 
etc., the &é and the address mark a transition to something more 
or less different from what has preceded, and here 9é perhaps 
suggests some such connexion as ' Now do not let the joy which 
I have just expressed prove vain,’ or ‘Now I must pass on from 
the happiness which you have brought me to the happiness 
which I had in Macedonia.’ Tvuwpilw tiv intimates that what 
he is about to communicate deserves attention (Gal. i. 11; 
1 Cor. xii. 3, xv. 1, where see note). The phrase is found only in 
the Epistles of this group, but the verb is freq. in N.T. See on 
i. 8 


Ty xápw ToU Oeo Tij SeSopévny ev T. exxd. v. Max. ‘The 
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grace of God which has been given in the Churches of Mace- 
donia.’ God's grace has been and still is operating there, pro- 
ducing in the converts a marvellous degree of Christian 
generosity. Not ‘bestowed os the Churches’ (AV.), but ‘given 
in’ them (RV.). Contrast 1 Cor. i. 4. It was among the 
Christians there that this grace was exhibited. St Paul probably 
means the ancient kingdom of Macedonia, in which Philippi, 
Thessalonica, and Beroea were situated, rather than the Roman 
province, which included Thessaly and Epirus. The Romans 
had been very hard on these Macedonians; they had taken 
possession of the gold and silver mines which were rich sources 
of revenue, and had taxed the right of smelting copper and iron ; 
they bad also reserved to themselves the importation of salt and 
the felling of timber for building ships. ‘The Macedonians said 
that their nation was like a lacerated and disjointed animal 
(Livy, xlv. 30). On the top of this had come persecution in the 
case of Christian converts. But God had enabled these im- 
poverished people to do great things for their fellow-Christians ; 
no doubt, with the grace of God, the Corinthians would do the 
like. 


2. St. dy woddG Sorp OAtpews. ‘That in much testing of 
affliction? The ore depends on yvwpifopev, ‘we make known to 
you that! For Soxiuy see on ii. 9; here it seems to mean 
‘testing’ rather than ‘proof’ (RV.); cf. Rom. v. 4. With the 
general sense comp. Jas. i. 3; 1 Thess. iii 3. Affliction tested 
the Macedonians and showed what genuine Christians they 
were. The test was severe and prolonged (7oAAj); odd yap 
GrAGs OAiByoav, AAN oŭrws ws xai Soxtpor yéverOar Sa ris 
imronovjs (Chrys) For sufferings of the Thessalonians see 
I Thess. i. 6, ii. 14. 

Å Weptoceia THs xapas aüràv, ‘The abundance of their joy’; 
a strange thing to be found ‘in much testing of affliction.’ But 
few things are more characteristic of the Christians of the 
Apostolic Age than their exuberant joy. Both substantive and 
verb are freq. in N.T., and there is plenty of evidence elsewhere. 
This abiding and conspicuous effect of ‘the good tidings’ was 
one leading cause of the Gospel’s rapid success. Its missionary 
power was then, and is still, where it exists, very great. Those 
who witness great joy in people whose lives are full of trouble are 
led to think that such people are in possession of something 
which is well worth having. Meptoocefa (x. 15; Rom. v. 17) 
is a rare word in literature, but it is found in inscriptions (Deiss- 
mann, Light from the Anc. East, p. 80). The repetition of atrav 
in this verse has rather a heavy effect; but the Apostle desires 
to make quite clear that the joy and the poverty and the liber- 
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ality are found in the very same people, and that it was the joy 
and the poverty which produced the liberality. The poverty, 
extreme though it was, neither extinguished the joy nor pre- 
vented the liberality. 

4 xarà Bdbous wrwyxeia advày. ‘Their down-to-depth poverty.’ 
Perhaps a phrase of St Paul’s own coining. It does not mean 
that their poverty was going deeper and deeper, but that it had 
already reached the lowest stage. Strabo's dvrpov xotAov Kara 
Ba6ous is quoted in illustration. Cf. Kata Kepadijs (1 Cor. xi. 4). 
There is an effective oxymoron in 7) wrwxela érepicacvaev eis TO 
adovros. Cf. The widow's two mites given out of her want 
(Lk. xxi. 4), and one Christian having this world's good while 
another has only sed (1 Jn. iii. 17). 

TÒ wAoüros Tis ámAórqros adtay. ‘The riches of their liber- 

ality.” The passage from *'single-mindedness' or ‘simplicity’ to 
‘liberality’ as the meaning of ázrAórgs is not quite obvious. 
In LXX it means *innocency ' (2 Sam. xv. 11 ; 1 Chron. xxix. 17 ; 
Wisd. i, 1; 1 Macc. ii. 37, 60), generally, if not quite always. 
In N.T. it is peculiar to Paul, and in xi. 3 it seems to mean 
‘innocency ’ or ‘simplicity.’ But in these two chapters (ix. 11, 
13) and in Rom. xii. 8 (see note there) it seems to mean that 
simplicity of purpose which is directed towards relieving the 
necessities of others, and hence to denote ‘generosity ’ or ‘ liber- 
ality.’* St Paul speaks of the richness, not of their gifts, which 
could not have been large, but of their minds.  Munificence is 
measured, not by the amount given, but by the will of the giver. 
Excepting 1 Tim. vi. 17, zAotros is always used in the Pauline 
Epp. of moral and spiritual riches; and here, as in Eph. i. 7, 
ii. 7, iii. 8, 16; Phil. iv. 19; Col. i. 27, ii. 2, the best texts make 
wAovros neut. In Rom. ix 23 and Eph. i. 18 it is masc., as 
perhaps elsewhere in N.T. 


Tò wiofros (N* B C P) rather than rà» syAotro» (NID FG K L} 


8-5. õn xarà Bóvapw . . . Sad Oedffparos O«oó. It wil be 
convenient to take the whole of this long sentence first, and then 
examine the separate clauses; the constr. is irregular, owing to 
prolonged dictation. ‘For according to their power, I bear 
witness, and beyond their power, of their own accord, with much 
entreaty beseeching of us the favour and the fellowship of the 
ministering to the saints; and is) not in the way that we 
expected, but it was their own selves that they gave first of all 
to the Lord and to us, through the will of God.’ Three things 


* Simplicitas sy int Tage) opponitur (Calvin). In the Testaments the 
word is freq., esp. in Jssachar, e.g. wdyra yàp wévnot kal ONBouéros rap- 
eixov ér Tay yaf» rijs Yüs év ümAórqTA xapdlas pov. But the usual meaning 
is ‘simplicity,’ ‘innocence,’ rather than ‘liberality.’ 
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have been already stated with regard to the help given by the 
Macedonian Christians. It was rendered (1) in a time of great 
affliction, (2) in spite of great poverty, (3) with great joy. The 
Apostle now adds four more particulars. The help was rendered 
(4) to an extent quite beyond their small means, (s) of their own 
free will, (6) so much so that they begged to be permitted to take 
part in ministering to their fellow-Christians, (7) placing them- 
selves at the disposal of St Paul in a way quite beyond his ex- 
pectation. The long and awkward sentence requires to be 
broken up, and this almost necessarily involves inserting a few 
words. But AV. is not quite consistent in putting what is 
inserted in italics; for ‘take upon us’ (v. 4) and ‘this’ (v. 5) 
should be in italics as well as ‘their,’ ‘they were,’ and ‘they 
did! Moreover, ‘that we should receive’ (v. 4) is no part of the 
true text (see below). In RV. ‘this grace’ (v. 4) is in excess of 
the Greek, which has ‘złe grace. But, in order to make the 
meaning clear it is almost necessary, with RV., to have ‘they 
gave’ twice, although it comes only once in the Greek. 


8. paprup®. Nowhere else is the word used absolutely, as 
here; cf. Gal. iv. 15; Rom. x. 2; Col. iv. 13; Rev. xxii. 18. 
With this parenthetical insertion of a confirmatory statement 
comp. ws Téxvois A€yw (vi. 13), Aéyo ipi» (Lk. xiii. 24), and the 
classical ofa, olia, ópas. Blass, 8 79. 7. 

à Sóvapw. Somewhat stronger than trép Ovvajav (i. 8), 
which K L P have here; it implies not only ‘above and beyond,’ 
but ‘against, contrary to’ (Heb. xi. 11). It was a sort of contra- 
diction to their poverty to give so much. "The words do not 
belong to av@aiperor, ‘spontaneous beyond their power,’ but to 
the belated é5wxay.* 

ad@aiperot. The word occurs nowhere in Bibl. Grk., excepting 
here and v. 17. In Xen. Anab. v. vii. 29 we have it of self- 
elected commanders, but it is more often used of /Aings which 
are spontaneously accepted, death, slavery, etc. (Thuc. vi. 40). 
Cf. atOaipérws (2 Macc. vi. 19; 3 Macc. vi. 6), in the same sense 
as avÜaipero. here, viz. of persons acting spontaneously. The 
combination éxovaies kai atÜaupéros is freq. in papyri. Of course 
this excludes only the Apostle's asking ; vv. 1 and $ show that 
the Divine prompting is fully recognized. 


4. Sedpevor pay thy xdpw kai thy xowwevíav ris Siaxovias. 
‘Begging of us the favour, viz. the sharing in the ministering to 
the saints.’ The Macedonians entreated to be allowed the 
privilege of fellowship in so good a work. Cf. 1 Thess. ii. 3. St 
Paul had possibly been unwilling to take much from people who 


* The supra virtutem of Vulg. has led to needless discussion as to whether 
it is right to give supra virtutem ; wapd vva» is rather supra vires. 
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were so poor. Ody ues abrüv dOejÜguev, AAN abroi fw 
(Chrys). AV. here is much astray; rv xápw is not the gift 
for the Apostle to receive, but the favour for him to grant, 
viz allowing the Macedonians to help. Cf. Acts xxiv. 27, 
xxv. 3. They knew that it was more blessed to give than 
to receive. The xat is probably epexegetic. An acc. of a 
substantive after Séozac is unusual, although rotro Séopae ipw is 
common. 
Tis Staxoviag rijs eis rods dyloug. ‘The charitable ministering 
to the Christians.’ This is a freq. meaning of &axovía (ix. 1, 12, 
13; Acts vi. I, xi. 29, xii. 25), a word which occurs more often 
in 2 Cor. and Acts than in all the rest of the N. T. He adds eis 
Tous dyiovs to explain the motive of the Macedonians; it was 
because help was wanted for Christians that they were so urgent 
in asking to be allowed to contribute; sic mavult dicere quam 
‘pauperes’ ; id fact ad impetrandum (Beng. on 1 Cor. xvi. 1). 
Deissmann (Brb. St. p. 117) thinks that this use of els instead of 
the dat. comm. is Alexandrian rather than Hebraistic ; it is found 
1n papyri. 
óftacÜa. huâs after dylovs is an unintelligent gloss found in a few 
cursives and other inferior authorities. 


5. 6 koi oð nabs hAwicapey, ‘And they did this, not as we 
expected (but far beyond our expectations)! To confine this to 
their giving spontaneously is probably a mistake. What follows 
shows what is meant. Cf. où rà ipv dAAG bpás (xii. 14). 

GAN’ davrous wrav wporov. The emphasis is on éavrovs by 
position. *On the contrary, it was their own selves that they 
first and foremost gave to the Lord and to us.’ Cf. Ex. xiv. 31. 
IIpwrov here does not mean ‘before I asked them,’ and prob- 
ably does not mean ‘before they gave money.’ It means ‘ first 
in importance’; the crowning part of their generosity was their 
complete self-surrender. They placed themselves at the Apostle’s 
disposal for the service of Christ. It 1s possible that this means 
no more than a general disposition to do all that was within their 
power; but it may refer to “personal service in the work of 
spreading the Gospel, such as was given by Sopater of Beroea, 
Aristarchus and Secundus of Thessalonica, and Epaphroditus of 
Philippi” (J. H. Bernard). To these we may add Jason and 
Gaius, who were Macedonians, and perhaps Demas. With rw 
kupi Kat uiv COMP. TQ rvevpate TQ ayiw kai Hiv (Acts xv. 28). 

Sid OeAjparos O«oü. Some confine this to xai uiv, but it 
belongs to the whole clause; their offering of themselves was 
governed by the will of God; see v. 1. 


B has $Xríkaue», which may be safely rejected; the aor. is quite in 
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6. els 13 wapaxadéoat pâs Titov. We are still under the 
influence of the rather hard-worked éSwxay, which fofam pertochae 
structuram sustinet (Beng.). ‘It was their own selves that they 

ve... SO that we entreated Titus, that, just as he started 
(the collection) before, so he would also complete among you this 
gracious work also. The els ró implies some such connecting 
thought as ‘I was so encouraged by the generosity of the Mace- 
donians that I thought I would send Titus to you.’ We hardly 
need xa in both places, but the pleonasm would easily be made 
in dictating. The second «aí, however, may mean that there 
were other things which Titus had started. The rare verb 
vpoerjptaro implies that Titus has been at Corinth before he 
took the severe letter alluded to in vii. 12. "This is some 
confirmation of the view that he, rather than Timothy, was the 
bearer of 1 Cor. But he may have been in Corinth before r Cor. 
to start the collection. In 1 Cor. xvi. 1 the Aoyía is mentioned 
as a subject already known to the Corinthians; see note there. 
They may have asked about it. See on xii. 18. B here has 
érjp£aro, a verb which occurs Gal. iii. 3 and Phil. i. 6, in both of 
which passages it is combined with émcreAdw, and in both of them 
Lightfoot thinks that a sacrificial metaphor may be intended, 
for both verbs are sometimes used of religious ceremonials, the 
one of initiatory rites and the other of sacrifices and other sacred 
observances. See Westcott on Heb. ix. 6.* "The iva gives the 
purport rather than the purpose of the entreaty or exhortation, 
and iva émireXéoy is almost equivalent to a simple infinitive; cf. 
I Cor. iv. 3, xvi. 12. 

eis dpas. ‘ Among you’; lit. ‘towards you,’ ‘in reference to 
you.’ 

xal Tv xdpw Taórqy. ‘This gracious work also.’ This has 
no reference to tHv xápw ToU Meod (v. 1): it is not ‘the grace of 
God’ which Titus is to make efficacious, but the gracious efforts 
for the poor Christians that he is to bring to a fruitful conclusion. 
Nor is it likely that there is any reference to the good work done 
by Titus in reconciling the Corinthians to the Apostle; that 
would hardly be spoken of as xdp«. It is remarkable how 
frequently ravrny, raúrņ, or tavrys recurs in this connexion ; vv. 
7, 19, 20, iX. 5, I2, I3. In ix. r eis rois dyiovs takes its place 
for variety. The precise force of xai, ‘as well as something else,’ 
remains doubtful. 


7. GAN’ dowep èv mavr? wepiocevere. ‘But there is another 
and a stronger consideration. What God has enabled the Mace- 
donians to do is one incentive; you must also remember what 


* The meaning here might be that he treated the collection as a religious 
act, a sacrifice to God. 
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He has done for you. You abound in everything; do not fall 
short of your great powers.’ 

iere. Faith in Christ, such as every believer has. See on 
Rom. i. 17, pp. 31f. 

Aóye kai yrdoea. These were specially valued at Corinth ; St 
Paul treats both as Divine gifts, and, except in his Epistles and 
2 Pet., yvwors is rarely so regarded in N.T. There is probably 
no reference to speaking with Tongues. See on 1 Cor. i. 5, 
which to a considerable extent is parallel to this. 

owoud#. The word combines the ideas of eagerness, earnest- 
ness, and carefulness. AV. employs seven different terms in 
translating it; in the Epistles, *carefulness, ‘care,’ ‘diligence,’ 
‘forwardness,’ ‘earnest care, and ‘business’; in the Gospels, 
‘haste.’ Even the Revisers use four; in the Epistles, ‘ earnest 
care,’ ‘earnestness,’ and ‘diligence’; in the Gospels, ‘haste.’ 
These variations show the wide compass of the word. 

Tj 5$ Spay dv (piv dydwy. The reading is doubtful, and the 
meaning in either case is not quite certain, whether we read $ bj.aw 
dv nuty or nov èv vuiv. Neither ‘the love which comes from 
you and dwells in us,’ nor ‘the love which comes from us and 
dwells in you, is a phrase which has a very clear meaning. 
The love which wins love in return may be meant, and that may 
be expressed by either reading; ‘your love for us which binds us 
to you’ seems to suit the context. The love, like the faith, etc., 
is in the Corinthians. 

iva rat dy TAUT TÑ XÁPT T. This shows clearly the meaning 
of rjv xdpw ravryv in v. 6. The iva is probably elliptical, and 
we may understand wapaxaAG from v. 6, ora similar verb. The 
elliptical iva is then a gentle substitute for the direct imperative, 
as in the letter of the Jerusalem Jews | to those in Egypt, 2 Macc. 
i. 9; xai vOv iva dygre ras ġuépas THs oKyvoTnyias ToU Xaowed 
paves. Cf. also Gal. ii. 10; Eph. v. 33; Mk. v. 23. This use 
of iva is found in papyri The dAdq@ is against making iva 
co-ordinate with the tva in v. 6; and in any case this would be an 
awkward constr. 'AAAd is a£ rather than sed; it marks, not 
opposition, but the transition from statement to exhortation 
(Mt. ix. 18; Mk. ix. 22; Lk. vii. 7). Tadry is emphatic by posi- 
tion; ‘in ZAis gracious work also,’ as in faith, utterance, know- 
ledge, and love. He is anxious not to seem to be finding fault. 


VIIL 8-15. Zgivenoorders. The Example of Christ need 
only be mentioned. Each of you must decide how much he 
ought to give. 


8 Do not think that I am issuing commands. I am not 
dictating to you. Not at all. Iam merely calling your attention 
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to the enthusiasm of the Macedonians in order to prove how 
genuine is your love also. (° There is no need to give orders to 
you. You know how gracious the Lord Jesus Christ was. He 
was so rich in the glory of the Godhead ; yet all for your sake He 
became so poor, in order that you, yes you, might become 
spiritually rich.) 1? I say I am not giving orders; it is just a 
view of the matter that I am offering you in what I write. This 
surely is the proper way in dealing with people like you, who 
were first in the field, not merely in doing something but in 
cherishing a desire to help, and that was as far back as last year. 
11 But now do carry the doing also through, so that your readi- 
ness in desiring to help may be equalled by your way of 
carrying it through, so far, of course, as your means allow. 
12 For if the readiness to give is forthcoming, and to give in 
proportion to one's possessions, this is very acceptable: no one 
is expected to give in proportion to what he does not possess. 
15 [ do not mean that other people should be relieved at the cost 
of bringing distress on you, but that there should be equality of 
burdens. At the present crisis your surplus goes to meet their 
deficit, 14 in order that some day their surplus may come to meet 
your deficit, so that there may be equality. !5 This is just what 
stands written in Scripture ;— 


* He who gathered his much had not too much, 
And he who gathered his little had not too little. 


8. Oò xar émtayhvy Adyw. ‘Not by way of command am I 
speaking.’ Kar érctrayyy is a Pauline phrase, and it is used 
in two different senses. With a negative, as here and 1 Cor. 
vii. 6 (see note), it means ‘not by way of command’; there is 
nothing dictatorial in what he says; he is not issuing orders or 
laying down rules. Without a negative and with a following gen., 
e.g. «o, as Rom. xvi. 26; r Tim. i 1; Tit. i. 3, it means ‘in 
accordance with God's command,’ equivalent to dia OeAnparos 
O«o9 (i. 1, viii. 5; 1 Cor. i 1; Eph. i. r; Col. i. 1; 2 Tim. i. 1). 
Vulg. is capricious ; here, zon quasi imperans; x Cor. vii. 6, non 
secundum imperium ; Rom. xvi. 26, secundum praeceptum ; so also 
1 Tim. i. 1 and Tit. i. r. Cf. Philem. 8, 9. 

GANG . . . Boxidtov. ‘But as proving (xiii. 5), by means of 
the earnestness of others, the sincerity of your love also.’ No 
verb has to be supplied; Aéye continues. The mention of the 
zeal of the Macedonians will show that the Corinthians! love is 
as real as theirs. Excepting Lk. xii. 56, xiv. 19; r Pet. i. 7; 
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I Jn. iv. 1, 9oxusd(o is a Pauline word, and it is found in all four 
groups, 17 times in all. Whereas zepaf{w is sometimes neutral, 
but generally means testing with the sinister object of producing 
failure, Soxtpaf{w is sometimes neutral (as in Lk.), is never used in 
the sense of ‘tempt,’ and often as here, means ‘prove’ with the 
hope of a favourable result, or with the implied idea that the 
testing has had such a result. Hence it acquires the sense of 
*approve' (Rom. ii. 18, xiv. 22), and is never used of tne attempts 
of Satan to make men fail. AV. in translating uses ‘examine,’ 
‘try,’ ‘discern,’ ‘prove,’ ‘approve,’ ‘allow,’ ‘like’; RV. uses 
some of these and adds ‘interpret’ (Lk. xii. 56). "Vulg. has 
comprobo here, but everywhere else in N.T. prodo or temto. The 
meaning here is that St Paul is quite sure that the good example 
of the Macedonians will be followed at Corinth. See Trench, 
Syn. 8 Ixxiv. ; Cremer, Zex. s.v. 

xai Td tis Sperépas dydims yrńoror. ‘Whatever is genuine in 
your love also.’ St Paul is fond of the substantival adj. followed 
by a gen. ; 76 pwpoy ToU Oeod, TÒ Urepeyov TNS yvoceus, TO xpyorór 
ToU @eov. Cf. iv. 17. We have a similar expression Jas. i 3, rò 
Soxiuiov tuov THs wiorews, and still more similar in 1 Pet. i. 7, if 
ro Soxtpov be the right reading. Deissmann (234. St. pp. 250, 
259) cites an inscription of Sestos which has «pó mÀeisrov 
O€uevos TÒ Tpós Tv warpida yvyovov. See Blass, $ 47. 1. Tvjows 
means ‘not supposititious,’ ‘legitimate,’ ‘genuine,’ and tperépas - 
answers to érépwy, both being emphatic.* 


9. ywécxere yáp. The ydp introduces the reason why he 
issues no orders ; there is no need. The Corinthians have their 
own loyal affection ; they have the example of the Macedonians ; 
and, if that were absent, they have the far more constraining 
example of Christ. The ydp in itself is almost proof that 
y'vaoxere is indicative, which is probable on other grounds. 
Scitis enim gratiam (V ulg.). 

ToU Kupiou pôv 1mcoU [Xpwrroó] B omits Xpuwrrov, but it is 
probably original. The full title adds to the impressiveness of 
the appeal ; Domini nostri Jesu Christi (Vulg.); ‘the free gift of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.' 

$& Suds. Placed first with great emphasis. There is not 
only the example of a self-sacrificing life, but of a sacrifice made 
on behalf of the Corinthians. Christ not only claimed obedi- 


* Vulg. has vestrae caritatis ingenium bonum com . If this isa 
corruption of ingenuum, the corruption must be very early, for it is found in the 
earliest commentators as well as in the most ancient MSS. Augustine loosely 
renders the words by vestrae caritatis carissimum. It is to the world at 
aree nid the genuineness of their love is to be proved ; St Paul needed no 
proof. 
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ence by declaring Himself to be the Legislator of a new Church 
and the Supreme Judge of all mankind, He also inspired intense 
affection and devotion by laying men under an immense obliga- 
tion. He was One whom it was impossible for men to benefit 
by conferring on Him earthly advantages, and yet, being so 
great and rich, He sacrificed for over thirty years more than men 
can at all comprehend, in order to do them good; Ecce Homo, 
ch. v. sub fin. The pre-existence of Christ is plainly taught here, 
as in Gal. iv. 4 (see Lightfoot). See on Rom. viii. 3, 4 and Col. 
ii. 9f. ; also on 1 Cor. x. 4. 

dard xeisty TÀoícios dw. genus factus est, cum esset dives 
(Vulg.. The av is imperf. part., and the aor. points to the 
moment of the Incarnation. Previous to that He was rich 
(Jn. xvii. 5); at that crisis He became poor. That was the 
immeasurable impoverishment (Phil ii. 6-8). That for years 
He lived the life of a carpenter, and that when He left His 
Mothers house He had not where to lay His head, is of small 
account, and would be a very inadequate interpretation of 
émróxevoey. He was not like Moses, who renounced the luxury 
of the palace in order to serve his brethren; He never had any ` 
earthly riches to renounce.  ** His riches were prior to His earthly 
life in a pre-existent life with God. He became poor when He 
entered the world, with a definite purpose to enrich His disciples, 
not in earthly goods, but in the same riches He Himself originally 
possessed in the heavenly world” (Briggs, Ze Messiah of the 
Apostles, p. 121).* Here is the supreme incentive to benevo- 
lence; to being willing, nay, eager, to give up a great deal in 
order to help others. ‘This ineffable surrender was made for 
ou.’ 

á iva Ópeis TH dxeivou mrwxeig wAourjoynre. Both pronouns are 
emphatic ; ‘that you, through His poverty, might become rich,’ 
viz. with the heavenly riches of union with God in Christ and 
the assurance of eternal life. Meum ergo paupertas illa patri- 
monium est, et infirmitas Domini mea est virtus ; maluit sibi in- 
digere, ut omnibus abundaret (Ambrose on Lk. ii. 41). Perhaps 
the main lesson of the verse is that Christ gave Zimself, and in 
all genuine liberality something of self must be given. Cf. Jn. 
xvii. 22, 24; Rom. viii. 30; 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12. 

This motive for liberality is remarkable as being made so 
incidentally, as if there was no need to do more than mention it. 
It was so well known, and it was so unanswerable. Perhaps we 
ought hardly to call it a parenthesis; but such a description is 
only a slight exaggeration. The Apostle at once returns to the 
point about which he is nervously anxious. He is not giving 

* This is a natural and permissible view of the Incarnation, but it is not 
the deepest. See W. Temple, Foundations, pp. 219, 245. 

16 
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commands as an authority who must be obeyed ; that would 
spoil everything. He is laying his own views before them, and 
they must act of their own free will. 
We have again the common confusion between jets and úpeîs. Read 
& ipás (NBD FG LP, Latt. Syrr. Copt. Goth.) rather than & duds (C K), 
which makes sense, but very inferior sense. To read ġuerépas (some cursives) 
in v. 8 spoils the sense. 


10. xai yropyy év route Si8eps. ‘And itis an opinion that I am 
offering you in this,’ not a command. Here, as in 1 Cor. vii. 25, 
where yvópuy is contrasted with émrrayy, Vulg. has consilium for 
the former. He has told them before (r Cor. vii. 40) that he 
believes that his opinion is worth considering. Like rovro in the 
next sentence, éy rovro is ambiguous. It may mean either ‘in 
what I am saying’ or ‘in this matter of the relief fund.’ 

ToUTo yàp Ópiv cupddpa, olrwes x.7.M. ‘For this is expedient 
for people like you, who, etc.’ Lit. ‘for you who are of such a 
character as, etc.’ Tovro may mean simply ‘ This giving liberally 
which I suggest to you’; and in that case oupdépec means ‘is for 
your good morally.' But rovro may also mean (and with rather 
more point in connexion with the preceding sentence and v. 8), 
‘To offer an opinion, and not give a command, is the method which 
is suitable to people like you, who were to the front, not only in 
doing something, but also in desiring to do something, as long 
ago as last year.’ People who have not even a wish to move 
are the kind of people to whom one issues commands. Herveius 
understands rovro as meaning ‘Zo win the riches of Christ by 
imitating His poverty is well worth your doing.’ This is a more 
elaborate form of the first interpretation. The force of otrwes 
must in any case be preserved. 

But why is doing placed in this position, as if it were inferior 
to willing? To say that in morals it is the will that is ot value, 
and not what is accomplished, is not satisfying. It is not prob- 
able that St Paul had any such thought. Nor is it very satis- 
factory to suppose that in dictating he inadvertently transposed 
the two verbs. We get a better explanation if we suppose that 
he wished to say that the Corinthians were the very first in the 
field, not only in setting to work, but in intending to set to work. 
This explanation does not require us to give to the spo- in 
mpoernpgacGe the meaning ‘before the Macedonians,’ which is 
perhaps too definite ; but, if that is the force of the preposition, 
the explanation has all the more point. The change from the 
aor. zoujcat to the pres. ÓéAew is to be noted, indicating the 
difference between some particular action and the continual 
wishing to act. This may perhaps intimate that the acting has 
ceased, and that only the wishing remains. They had been first 
in both, but now others were before them in acting. There are 
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two other explanations, ‘not only to do, but to do it willingly,’ 
and ‘not indeed with the doing, but at any rate with the willing.’ 
Both make good sense, but neither can be got out of the Greek 
as we have it. There must be conjectural emendation of the 
text in order to justify either; and if we are to make conjectures, 
the simplest is the transposition of the two verbs, as is done in 
the Peshitto Syriac. 

awd mépuor. ‘From last year,’ i.e. ‘as long ago as last year.’ 
Not ‘a year ago,’ as AV. and RV., which implies twelve months 
ago. If, as is probable, 2 Cor. was written late in the year, and if 
St Paul is reckoning, either according to the Jewish civil year, or 
according to the Macedonian year, then ‘last year’ might mean 
the spring of the same year, according to our reckoning. If he 
is following the Olympiads, which he might do in writing to 
Corinthians, this way of expressing himself would be still more 
easy. The Macedonian year is said, like the Jewish civil year 
(Tisri), to have begun about October ; and counting by Olympiads 
the year would begin in the summer. Therefore in all three 
cases a person writing in November might speak of the previous 
January-April as ‘last year, When 1 Cor. was written the 
collection of money at Corinth had hardly begun (1 Cor. xvi. 1 f.). 
On this point turns the interval between 1 Cor. and 2 Cor. 
Here we are told that ‘last year’ the collecting had begun. 
Does this imply an interval of much less than a year or of much 
more than a year? See Introduction; also K. Lake, Larter 
Letters of St Paul, p. 140. The expression årò mépvo: is found 
in papyri, and the combination probably belongs to the language 
of the people; mporépvo: and èxrépvo: are also used in the like 
sense. Deissmann, Bib. St. p. 221. 


epoeríptac0e (X B CK L P) rather than érjp£fac0e (D F G); cf. v. 6. 


ll. vun è xol rò To(jcat émredécare. ‘But now complete 
the doing also, that as there [was] the readiness to will, so there 
may be the completion also according to your means. It would 
be a sad thing that those who were foremost in willing should 
be hindermost in performing ; they must bring their performance 
into line with their willingness. "There is no verb expressed with 
xaÜdmep 3) wpoOvpia rod ÓéAew. We may supply either ‘was’ 
or ‘is.’ Each Corinthian would know whether he still possessed 
this mpo6uyéa. The stronger form vw intimates that there should 
be no more delay; ‘precisely now and not later.’ It is rare else- 
where in N.T., but freq. in Paul, generally as here in the usual 
temporal sense, but sometimes logical, as 1 Cor. xiii 13; cf. 
Heb. ix. 29. 

dx roô xav. Ambiguous; it might mean ‘out of that which 
ye have’ (AV.); which has little point: if they give, it must be 
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out of what they possess. The next verse shows that it means 
‘in proportion to what you possess.’  Evidently the readiness 
to give had for some time not been very great, certainly not 
since the rupture between the Apostle and the Corinthians, 
and now he does not wish to alarm them. He had put 
before them the example of the Macedonians, who had 
given ‘beyond their means’ (v. 3). He assures the Corin- 
thians that he is not suggesting that sey ought to give beyond 
their means; but they no doubt see that they ought to give, 
and he urges them to do so without further delay. Except- 
ing um xvii. 11, wpoÜvuía is peculiar to 2 Cor. (vv. 12, 19, 
ix. 2). 


12. ef yàp ġ mpobupia wpéxecrar. ‘For if the readiness is there 
(lit. ‘lies before us’), it is acceptable according as [a man] may 
have, and not according as [he] has not The rs is not original, 
but perhaps it ought to be supplied (RV.). Otherwise 7) mpoĝvpia 
personified is the nom. to éxy and éye. Cf. Tobit iv. 8, which 
is one of the offertory sentences in the English Liturgy. It 
is not likely that spóxerat here means ‘precedes,’ ‘be first’ 
(AV.), Prius adsit (Beza). The amount that a man may have 
is indefinite, éay éxņ: his not having is a definite fact (oix 
(xe). In Rom. xv. 31 ev7póoOexros is again used in reference 
to the Palestine relief fund. See on vi 2, and Hort on 
I Pet. ii. 5; also Index IV.* 


éd» (BCD* EK P) rather than 4» (AD* FGL). NBC*DFGKP 
omit 7s, which C? L have after yp and D F G after Éxet. 


18, 14. od yàp tva dAMog devors. Something is often under- 
stood before iva: ‘I mean’ (AV.), or ‘I say this’ (RV.), or 
‘the object is’ (Waite and others), etc. But the ellipse is just 
as intelligible in English as in Greek, and in English no con- 
junction 1s needed; ‘Not that there is to be relief for others, 
pressure for you: but according to equality, etc.’ For dveocs 
see on ii. r3; also Index IV. 

GAN’ è (icórqros. These words may be taken either with 
what precedes or with what follows. Although ows yévyrac 
lcórgs occurs at the end of the next sentence, it is perhaps best 
to take dÀX ¿£ ioóryros at the beginning of it. Place a colon at 
* pressure for you' and continue; *but according to equality—at 
the present season your abundance to meet their want, that their 
abundance also may meet your want, so that the result may be 


* In his letter to Eustochium (Ef. cviii. 15) Jerome quotes thus; Nor st 
aliis refrigerium, vobis autem tribulatio, sed ex equalitate in hoc tempore, ut 
vestra abundantia sit ad illorum inopiam, et illorum abundantia sit ad 
vestram inopiam. 
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equality. * There is to be reciprocity, mutual give and take, so 
that in the end each side has rendered the same kind of service 
to the other. We need not bring in here the thought in Rom. 
xv. 27 of Gentiles giving material help in return for spiritual 
help. Here the help on both sides is material. The Apostle 
contemplates the possibility of Corinthian Christians being in 
distress, and of Jerusalem Christians sending money to relieve it. 
Vulg. supplies words which are not in the Greek ; and something 
must be supplied ; vestra abundantia illorum inopiam suppleat ; 
ut et illorumabundantia vestrae inopiae si? supplementum. Beza has 
suppleat in both clauses. ‘Ev và viv kaipQ as in Rom. iii. 26, xi. 5. 
TÒ Guay wepicceupa . . . Td bpav dorépnya. This use of ópóv 
between the art. and the noun is freq. in Paul; see on i. 6 and 

cf. 1 Cor. vii. 35, ix. 12. 
The 8é after duty (N DEGKL P, Vulg. Goth. Arm.) is probably an 


insertion for the sake of smoothness; N* BC 17, de, Aeth. omit. Note 
D E and d e. 


15. The quotation hardly illustrates more than the idea of 
equality of some sort; not the equality which is the result of 
mutual give and take, which is a voluntary process, but that 
which is the result of the same measure being imposed on all, 
which is not voluntary. In LXX we have oùx érAcovacey 6 76 
woAv and ô rò (Aarrov oix jAarróvgcey (Ex. xvi. 18). Some 
Israelites were eager to gather much manna; others through 
modesty or indifference gathered little. When they came to 
measure it, they all found they had exactly the prescribed 
amount. St Paul perhaps suggests that the equality which had 
to be forced upon those Israelites ought to be joyfully anticipated 
in the new Israel. The Corinthian Christians ought spontaneously 
to secure themselves against getting more than their share of this 
world’s goods by giving to the Jerusalem Christians before there 
was any need to require help from them. 

xaBiog yéypamra. Cf. ix. 95; 1 Cor. i. 31, ii. 9; Rom. i. 17; 
etc. This form of citation is in Paul confined to Corinthians 
and Romans, and it is very freq. in Romans. 

Ô TÒ wodd x.7.A. Qui multum, non abundavit, et qui modicum, 
non minoravit (Vulg.). ‘He who gathered his much had not 
too much, And he who gathered his little had not too little.’ 
In one sense this equality holds good in the other world also 
(Mt. xx. 9, 10); quia omnes habebunt vitae aeternae aequalitatem 
(Herveius). But it does not follow from this that there will be 
no distinctions in that life. 


* t At the present season’ is emphatic, and Lewin thinks that it may refer 
to the Sabbatic year, ‘‘during which the means of the Jews were so stinted, 
that even the Romans for that year remitted the tribute (Jos. zs. XIV. x. 
6)." More probably it refers to the prolonged poverty of the Hebrew Church. 
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In what follows we have the business arrangements respect- 
ing the collection for the fund. It is a kind of émoroAy 
ovorarix (iii. 1) for the officials. 


VIII 16-IX. 6. Titus and two approved colleagues will 
help you to organize the fund. There shall be no room for 
suspecting underhand dealing. Give a hearty welcome to 
the three, and have everything ready in good time. 


16 But thanks be to God, who is putting into the heart of 
Titus the same eager zeal that I myself always entertain. "I 
am not speaking at random. He not only readily responds to 
my appeal, but being from the first full of zealous eagerness, it 
is of his own unprompted choice that he is setting off to go to 
you. 48 And I am sending with him as a colleague that brother 
whose services in spreading the Gospel have won him the praise 
of all the Churches. !? And, what is more, this brother has 
been elected by the Churches to be our fellow-traveller in this 
work of benevolence which is being administered by us to pro- 
mote the honour of the Lord Himself and increase my own 
readiness. 9I want to make quite sure that no one shall be 
able to criticize or suspect our conduct in the matter of this 
charity-fund which is being administered by us. ?!For I aim at 
doing what is absolutely honourable, not only in the sight of the 
Lord, but also in the sight of men. *% And with Titus and the 
brother just mentioned I am sending another brother of whose 
eager zeal I have had many proofs in many particulars ; and in 
the present matter his zeal is in a very special degree eager, by 
reason of the special confidence which he has been led to place 
in you. *9* If anyone wishes to know about Titus, he is my 
intimate colleague and my fellow-labourer in all work for you; 
and as to the two brethren who accompany him, they are apostles 
of Churches, an honour to Christ. 34 Give them therefore a con- 
spicuous proof of your affection and of the good reason that I 
have to be proud of you ; so that the Churches from which they 
come may know how well you have behaved. 

IX. ! For, in the first place, with regard to the ministration to 
the poor Christians at Jerusalem, it is really superfluous for me 
to be writing to you; ?for I know your readiness, about which 
I am always boasting on your behalf to the Macedonians. 
* Achaia,’ I tell them, ‘has been ready since last year.’ And your 
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zeal has been a stimulus to most of them. 3 And, in the second 
place, I am sending Titus and his two colleagues to make sure 
that my boasting about you is not stultified in this matter of the 
relief-fund ; that you might be quite ready, as I used to tell the 
Macedonians that you were. *For it would be disastrous if 
Macedonians were to come with me and find you unprepared. 
That would bring utter shame to me—to say nothing of you— 
for having expressed this great confidence in you. 5' To avoid 
this possible discredit I thought it absolutely necessary to entreat 
these three brethren to go to you before me, and get into order 
before I come the bounty which you promised before, so that 
all may be ready in good time as really a bounty and notasa 
grudging and niggardly contribution. 


16. Xápi 94 T Ged te Sidovn x... ‘But thanks be to 
God who 1s perpetually putting the same earnest care on your 
behalf in the heart of Titus! Vide quam late pateat hoc oficium 
gratias agendi (Beng.). Cf. ii. 14, ix. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 57; Rom. 
vi. 17. We had B var dv rais xapdiats in i. 22 ; cf. Jn. iii. 35; 
I Macc. ii. 7, v. 50; 3 Macc. ii. 20. The é implies that what- 
ever is given remains where it is placed. The changes of mean- 
ing in this chapter with regard to xdpis should be noted (vv. 4, 
6, 7, 19 of the relief-fund ; but vv. 1, 9, 16 quite different). 
*'The same earnest care’ probably means ‘that I have on your 
behalf,’ rather than ‘that you have for the relief-fund, or ‘that 
Titus had for the Thessalonians.’ There is a delicate touch in 
imép tpov. The Corinthians might think that the zeal of Titus 
for the relief-fund was zeal on behalf of the Jerusalem poor; but 
it was really on behalf of the Corinthians. They would be the 
chief losers if a suitable sum was not raised in Corinth. 


8ldorre (N* BC K P, g) rather than dérre (X? D,E G L, de Vulg.). 


17. Ste rv pév TapákAqow édfaro. ‘For, to begin with, 
he welcomes our appeal.’ This and the next two verbs are 
epistolary aorists, which must be rendered as presents in English. 
Cf. ii. 5, ix. 3. 

otroudatérepos è Ümápxor x.r.. ‘Secondly, in his character- 
istic earnestness, of his own accord he is going forth to you.’ 


18. cuveréppapev Se Tóv dBeA$3y per’ ü. ‘And we are 
sending together with him the brother, whose praise for pro- 
claiming the Gospel rings through all the Churches’; lit. ‘whose 
praise in the Gospel is through all the Churches’; der das Lob 
hat am Evangelio durch alle Gemeinen (Luther). As in Gal. ii. 
I2, a verb compounded with ew is followed by perd. The point 
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of a description of the two brethren who are to accompany 
Titus (vv. 18-23) is that St Paul is not sending to the Corinthians 
persons of no repute.* Both of them are tried men who have 
done good service. Lietzmann thinks that in the original letter 
the names must have been given, and that they were afterwards 
omitted, possibly because these two delegates proved to be not 
very acceptable at Corinth. But if the two were as yet unknown 
at Corinth, to mention their names would be of little use; this 
letter was to go with them, and Titus would introduce them. 
It was, however, of importance that the Corinthians should know 
how highly the Apostle and others thought of them. 

There have been many conjectures as to the first of the two 
brethren ; Barnabas (Chrys., Thdrt.), Luke (Origen, Hom. 1. in 
Luc., Ephraem), and (in modern writers) Silas, Mark, Erastus, 
Trophimus, Aristarchus, Secundus, and Sopater of Beroea. On 
the whole, Luke seems to be the best guess, and it is evidently 
assumed in the Collect for St Luke’s Day. Bachmann and 
G. H. Rendall strongly support it. If Luke was left at Philippi 
from the time when St Paul first visited it to the time of his 
return to it, a period of about six years, he might have become 
a favourite in Macedonia and be an obvious person to select to 
collect alms for Jerusalem in Gentile Churches. Rendall regards 
it as “hardly short of demonstrable that this was none other 
than S. Luke" (p. 79). Renan rejects it (p. 455 n.). But of 
course éy r@ evayyeAco cannot refer to St Luke's Gospel, which 
was not yet written. Souter takes róv adeAgov in the literal 
sense as meaning the brother of Titus (xf. Z¥mes, xviii. pp. 


285, 325-336). 


19. oò pórov Sè AANA x.r.À. ‘And not only [is he praised 
through all the Churches], but he was also appointed by the 
Churches to be our fellow-traveller in this work of grace which 
is being administered by us to promote the glory of the Lord 
Himself and our readiness. There are some doubtful points 
here. (1) To which word does zpos ri «.r.&. belong? To 
xeporoviüeis or to dtaxovoupevy? Was this brother appointed to 
promote the glory, etc.? Or is the fund being administered for 
this purpose? The latter seems more suitable, and is adopted 
in Vulg. (2) Has xpos the same sense in reference to tpoOvpiay 
pv as to rjv . . . óav? Both AV. and RV. make a change 
of meaning, which is somewhat violent, but not impossible in a 
dictated letter. Yet no change is necessary. We may render 
mpés either ‘to show’ or ‘to promote’ in both cases. ‘To show 


* St Paul often gives commendations of this kind; to Timothy and 
Stephanas (1 Cor. xvi. 10-15), Phoebe (Rom. xvi. 1), Tychicus, Onesimus, 
and Mark (Col. iv. 7-10), Zenas and Apollos (Tit. iii. 12-14). 
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the glory and our readiness’ is simple enough ; but ‘to promote 
the glory and our readiness' makes good sense and may be 
right, if the clause be taken with xepovz8es. The appointment 
of this efficient colleague tended to increase the glory of God 
and the Apostle's readiness. His enthusiasm was made still 
greater when the prospects of success were increased by giving 
Titus such a helper. The constr. of xeporovgüeis is irregular; 
we want éxeporoviün. Cf. OABopevor (a 5), and oreAAdpevoe 
(v. 20). Blass, 8 79. 10. Xeporovéw is an interesting verb ex- 
hibiting three marked stages in its history ; (1) ‘elect by show 
of hands’; (2) ‘elect’ in any way; (3) ‘appoint,’ whether by 
election or not. Elsewhere in N.T. Acts xiv. 23 only. It is 
certain that the verb is used by contemporary writers for appoint- 
ment without election ; and the substantive also. Josephus has 
the verb of God's appointing David to be king (Ant. vi. xiii. 9) 
and of Jonathan being appointed high priest by Alexander (Anz. 
XII. ii. 2) Philo uses xeporovía of Pharaoh's appointment of 
Joseph to be governor of Egypt (De Josepho, § 21, Mang. p. 58). 
Similar usage is found in inscriptions. Neither here nor in 
Acts does it mean the imposition of hands in ordination, é7ideors 
Tov xeupày, or the stretching out of the hands previous to imposi- 
tion, which is a much later use. In Acts xiv. 23 the ordination 
of the presbyters is implied in zpocevédpevar, not in xeortový- 
gavtes. In Acts Vulg. has constituo, here ordino; AV. has 
‘ordain’ in Acts and ‘choose’ here; RV. has ‘ appoint’ in both. 
auvékdypos. ‘To go abroad with us,’ ‘to be our companion 
in travel,’ a subordinate, not a colleague, like Barnabas. Here 
and Acts xix. 20 only. Vulg. has comes perigrinationis here and 
comites without perigrinationts in Acts, where ovvexdnpovs is used 
of Aristarchus and Gaius. Hence some think that it refers to 
Aristarchus here (Redlich, S. Paul and his Companions, p. 217). 
év rj xdpire (B C P, f Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) rather than ody rjj x. 
(SN DFGKL,de P Syr.) BCD*GL, Latt. Copt. omit aéro before 
rod kvplov. F and a few cursives, followed by T.R., have buc» after 


erpoB'vuía», an obvious correction, to agree with v. I1 and ix. 2, where the 
xpoĝvula is in the Corinthians. Baljon conjectures xarà spo. hua. 


20. creAAópevot roto, ph Tis Hpds pwptonra. ‘Taking pre- 
cautions about this, that no man blame (vi. 3) us in the matter 
of this bounty which is being administered by us.’ The participle 
explains why this colleague has been given to Titus, and in con- 
struction it belongs to ovveréppapev : Sdovres (v. 12) is some- 
what similar in constr. Cf. Wisd. xiv. 1; 2 Macc. v. r; also 
2 Thess. iii. 6, the only other passage in N.T. in which oréAAopat 
occurs. From meaning ‘tighten,’ eréAAc comes to mean * hold 
back,’ ‘check,’ and eréAAoua: means ‘draw back from’; cf. 
brocTéAAo (Gal. ii. 13), and see Westcott on Heb. x. 38. Here 
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Vulg. has devitantes and in 2 Thess. iii. 6 sudfrahatis vos: To 
aréAAeaÜot áyri ToU xopi(ea0a. réBecxe (Thdrt.). 

Tfj ábpórqr.. Plenitudine (Vulg.). From ‘fulness and firm- 
ness’ in the human body and speech it comes to mean any kind 
of ‘abundance.’ Wetstein says it occurs four times in Zosimus 
of ‘munificent giving,’ which is the meaning here. The Apostle 
assumes that the amount raised will be large, and he must 
secure himself against all possibility of suspicion that he ad- 
ministered it dishonestly.* He might have repeated év rjj xápirı 
ravry (tv. 7, 19), but he prefers an unusual word (nowhere else 
in Bibl Grk.) to show that he feels sure that the Corinthians 
will be bountiful. 


91. mpovooüpev yàp kaÀá. He is quoting LXX of Prov. iii. 4, 
xai TpovooU KaAa éywriov Kupiov xai ávÜporrov, where the Heb. 
gives, * And thou shalt find favour and good understanding 
in the sight, etc.’ See Toye, ad loc. St Paul quotes the text 
again Rom. xii. 17, rpovoovpevot kaAà éyoxroy. rávrov dvÜparmrov, 
as a reason for not being revengeful, in both cases following LXX 
rather than the Heb. ‘For we aim at things honourable’; lit. 
‘we take forethought for’; cf. Wisd. vi. 8. Caput autem est in 
omni procuratione negotii et muneris public, ut avaritiae pellatur 
minima suspitio (Cic. De Off. 1. xxi. 75). Coram Deo sufficit 
bona conscientia, sed coram hominibus necessaria. est bona fama 
(Herveius). Not to care what others think of us may be unfair 
to them. It would have been disastrous to his converts for 
them to be able to suspect the Apostle of dishonesty. Qui 
fidens conscientiae suae negligit famam suam crudelis est, says 
Augustine (Serm. 355). That St Paul was merely establishing a 
precedent, to protect future bearers of charitable funds from 
suspicion, is not probable. He knew that his critics would 
suspect Aim. Cf. Ep. of Polycarp, vi. 1. 


v porooüuer yap xahd (N B D FG P, Latt. Syrr.) rather than rpovoodpevos 
KaAÁ (KL) co-ordinate with oredAdpuevor, or than sporooUperot yap kaMá 
(C, Copt. Goth.). 


22. cuvnéppapev $è abrois. ‘And we are sending (epistolary 
aor.) together with them our brother whom we have proved to 
be in earnest many times in many things.’ ‘Our brother’ of 
course does not mean the brother of St Paul,f any more 
than ‘the brother’ in v. 18 means the brother of Titus. In 

* Moffatt compares Byron's remark to Moore in 1822; ‘‘I doubt the 
accuracy of all almoners, or remitters of benevolent cash." Philo tells of the 
care that was taken to have trustworthy men to carry the temple-tribute 
(De Monarch. ii. 8 3, Mang. 224, sub fin.).  Schürer greatly enlarges Philo’s 
statement (Jewish People, 11. ii. p. 289). 


T If he had a brother, he could not have made use of him as a check on 
himself. We know of no brother. 
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both cases ‘brother’ means ‘fellow-Chriscians.’ Giving him a 
name is pure guesswork; some conjecture Tychicus, others 
Apollos. The freq. alliteration with m is conspicuous in this 
verse. Cf. i. 5, vii. 4, viii. 2, ix. 8, 11, etc. 

vuvt 82 wodd arovdaiórepov. ‘But now much more in earnest 
by reason of much confidence to you-ward. In this way it is easy 
to continue the alliteration. See on i. 15 for the Pauline word 
wemoiOnows, which no doubt means the envoy’s confidence (RV.) 
rather than the Apostle's (AV.). The latter would require a 
pronoun to make it clear. But this mention of the envoy's 
confidence respecting them does not prove that he had been in 
Corinth. What he had heard about them might make him eager 
to come. See Index IV. 


23. eire Swép Tirou .. . eire depot pâr. "The constr. is 
broken in dictating. ‘Whether [anyone asks] about Titus, he is 
my partner and fellow-worker to you-ward ; or our brethren [be 
asked about], they are apostles of Churches, a glory to Christ. 
Titus is to represent the Apostle; the two brethren are to 
represent the Macedonian Churches. Cf. 1 Cor. xi. 7. He does 
not say ‘ Apostles of Christ’; that was true of himself and the 
'T welve, who had received their commission direct from our Lord, 
but it was not true of these two brethren who were merely 
messengers or delegates of Churches, as Epaphroditus of Philippi ; 
legati, qui publico nomine pium exsequuntur oficium (Beng.). 
See Harnack, Mission and Expansion, ìi. pp. 319, 327. Never- 
theless, to be selected by their Churches was a guarantee for their 
characters and capacities. In these two verses he brings the 
commendatory section to a close. For eire... eire see on 
i. 6; cf. 1 Cor. iii. 21, xiii. 8. Its use without a verb is classical. 
Blass, 8 78. 2. See Hastings, DB. and DCG. art. ‘ Apostle.’ 


24. thy odv &yBe£w . . . evBei—acbe. See crit. note below. 
* Demonstrate therefore to them the demonstration of your love 
and of our glorying on your behalf to the face of the Churches.’ 
‘Show the proof’ (AV., RV.) does not preserve the repetition, 
which is probably deliberate. "Vulg. has Ostensionem ergo... 
ostendite. It is easily preserved in English ; * Exhibit to them 
the exhibition, ‘Manifest to them the manifestation.’ The 
Corinthians are urged to show that their own love is genuine and 
that the Apostle's pride in them is fully justified. "Eyó«£w« in 
N.T. is a Pauline word (Rom. iii. 25, 26 and Phil. i. 28 only), 
and it is not found in LXX. It means ‘an appeal to facts,’ 
demonstratio rebus gestis facta. 

eis Trpóowrov Tüv exxAnoav. ‘To the face of the Churches’; 
i.e. as if the congregations to which they belong were present. 
They are representative men ; delegates, who will report to the 
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Churches that elected them what they see and hear at Corinth, 
to which they are coming with high expectations; and the 
Corinthians must take care that there is no disappointment. 
This last clause is added with solemnity ; it points to a host of 
witnesses, in whose presence the Corinthians will virtually be 
acting. The Apostle has suggested a variety of motives, from 
the example of Christ down to respect for their own reputation, 
for being generous. 
It is not easy to decide between évdeltacde (X C D 533 E** K L, P, 
f Vulg. vr Copt. Arm. Aeth.) and é»éeurinero (B D* E* G 17,d eg 
Goth. ). H. prefer the former, with the latter in marg. Tisch. prefers 
the latter, which would be likely to be corrected to é»3eifac0e. The 
kal before els $póconror r. éxxd., ‘and before the Churches’ (AV.) has 
very little authority (only a few cursives). 


IX. l. Here again (see on vii. 1) the division between the 
chapters is not well placed. As the yap shows, ix. 1 is closely 
connected with what precedes. The Apostle continues to make 
arrangements respecting the collection. He has assumed all 
along that what has been begun will not be allowed to drop, and 
he has suggested reasons for a liberal contribution. He now 
begs them, whether they give much or little, to have all in 
readiness before he himself arrives. 

As in the case of vi. 14-vii. 1, we have again to consider the 
hypothesis that a fragment of another letter has somehow or 
other been inserted here. It is urged that ix 1 does not explain 
viii. 24, and therefore the yáp cannot refer to viii. 24, and that in 
ix. we have repetitions of things which have been already said in 
vill. Repetitions in letters are common enough, especially when 
the writer is very much in earnest and has to feel his way with 
caution. ‘“ The tautological urgency of the appeal does not show 
a plurality of epistles, but a lack of certainty as to the result" 
(Reuss). The ydp,as we shall see, is very intelligible. Indeed, 
if the division between the chapters had not been so misplaced, 
no one would have proposed to separate ix. 1—5 from viii. 16-24. 
Schmiedel divides the paragraphs between viii. 23 and 24, giving 
24 to what follows.* Hypotheses of stray leaves from other 
documents being imbedded in N.T. writings are to be received 
with much scepticism, unless they are supported by strong 
external evidence, as in the case of Jn. vii. 53-viii. rr. Some 
critics suggest that it is ch. viii. that has been interpolated. But 
there is no evidence in any MS., or version, or series of quotations, 
that 2 Corinthians ever existed without viii or without ix. 


* Halmel insists that the omission of raórys and addition of els rois 
dylovs in ix. 1 (as in viii. 4) proves that in ix. 1 we begin a different and 
independent appeal The inference is not strong: els rovs dylovs takes the 
place of ravrys. 
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Cyprian quotes from both, and commentators, both Greek and 
Latin, comment on both without betraying doubt about the 
genuineness of either. It will be found that ix. helps us to 
understand viii. See Massie, pp. 6o, 61. 


1. Mept pèv yàp rijs Baxovias eis tods áy(ous. The péy antici- 
pates 8&é in v. 3; the ydp looks back to the conclusion of viii. 
Cf. 1 Cor. xi. 5, xii. 8. ‘I have commended the envoys to you 
rather than commanded you to give (viii. 8), for, with regard to 
the ministration to the saints, 2» the first place (pv) it is super- 
fluous for me to be writing (pres. not aor.) to you.’ The similar 
statements in 1 Thess. iv. 9 and v. 1 should be compared ; also 
iv. 13. For ó«xovía eis r. dy. see on viii. 4. In neither place 
does the «is limit the ministration to the transmission of the 
money. C, Arm. omit yap as unintelligible. 

Tep.ooóv pot éarw. Lx abundanti est mihi scribere vobis 
(Vulg.); better, supervacaneum est. We often do this ; especi- 
ally in cases in which we are deeply interested. We begin, 
‘I need not say’; and immediately we do say, perhaps at some 
length: gops ôè rovro Tow, wore padAov avrois ériaácacÓat 
(Chrys.) On the art. with ypáġew see Blass, § 71. 2, and comp. 
vii. 11 ; Phil. ii. 6, iv. ro. 


2. olda yàp riv mpobðupiar pôv. He has stated that he knows 
that they thought of doing something and began to do some- 
thing in the previous year, and he assumes that they are still 
anxious to do something ; solet enim se meliorem praebere ille, de 
quo bene sentitur ab alio (Herveius). But we are not to suppose 
that St Paul deliberately gave the Corinthians praise which he 
knew that they did not deserve, in order to induce them to be 
liberal; still less that this is a right thing to do. | 

fjv Gweép Spay kavxàp.ac MaxéBoow. ‘ Of which I am continually 
glorying on your behalf to the Macedonians.’ He is staying in 
Macedonia, and habitually praises the Corinthians to them. As 
Theodoret remarks, Aca pév KopwÜiov rois Maxedovas, Sia 8 
Maxebóvov rots KopwÜtovs, éri Tiv áyaÜjv épyaciay mpoérpeyev. 
It would be grievous indeed, if the Corinthians now failed to 
imitate the Macedonians, to whom the Corinthians had been 
held up as a pattern. ‘See that you who taught them do not 
fall behind your own disciples.’ Kavxôpa with acc. of the thing 
gloried in is not rare (vii. 14, x. 8, xi. 30). Often in Paul 
Kavx@por is used in a good sense, not merely when the glorying 
is in God or in Christ (Rom. v. 11, xv. 17; 1 Cor. i. 31; etc.), 
but also when it is in men (here, vii. 14 ; 2 Thess. i. 4; Phil. ii. 16). 
The Apostle also glories in his own infirmities and afflictions 
(xii. 9; Rom. v. 3). Here he seems to have some misgivings as 
to whether he may not have praised the Corinthians to the 
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Macedonians somewhat too warmly. The report which Titus 
brought from Corinth had delighted him so greatly, that his 
glorying about the collection may have been somewhat in excess 
of the facts. 

"Axata wapeoxedacrat dwd wépuor. He is quoting what he says 
to the Macedonians ; ‘ Achaia has been prepared since last year’ 
(see on viii. 10). As ini. r, ‘ Achaia’ probably means Corinth 
and the neighbouring district ; he purposely includes Christians 
outside Corinth, perhaps to avoid exaggeration. Corinth had 
done something the previous year, but apparently not very much. 

Tò Spay Lidos. Again we have the Pauline arrangement of 
ipov between art. and noun; cf. i. 6, vii. 7, 15, viii. 13, 14, etc. 
In N.T., as in LXX and in class. Grk., (2Xos is usually masc., 
but here and Phil. iii. 6 the neut. form is well attested. It is 
found also in Ign. Zral. 4. Clem. Rom. Cor. 3-6 uses both 
masc. and neut. indifferently. Here the meaning is uncertain, 
but ‘your zeal’ is more probable than ‘ emulation of you,’ quae 
ex vobis est aemulatio (Aug.). 

hpéOice. ‘Stimulated.’ In Col. iii. 21, the only other place 
in N.T. in which the verb occurs, it is used in a bad sense, 
‘provoke,’ ‘irritate’? In LXX and in class. Grk. the latter sense 
prevails. ‘Provoke’ has both meanings, but commonly the bad 
one. Aldis Wright (Bible Word Book, p. 482) gives examples of 
the good meaning. 


Tó (N B 17) rather than ô (CDFGKLP). bud» (R BCP, f Vulg. 
Copt. Arm.) rather than é£ judy (D E FG K L, d e Goth.). 


8. dwepwa 8è rods àBeA$oís. ‘In the second place (8€) I am 
sending (epistolary aor., as in viii. 17, 18, 22) the brethren,’ viz. 
Titus and his two colleagues.* The 9€ corresponds to the per 
in v. t. He need not urge them to give; he is sending these 
three to organize their giving. D E, Copt. have eréuwapev. 

tva ph) Tò Kadynpa pov. ‘That our glorying on your behalf 
may not be made void in this particular.’ He had praised the 
Corinthians for many good qualities, and he does not want his 
boast to be proved an empty one in the matter of the relief-fund. 
He is not afraid that they will refuse to give, but he is afraid 
that they may be dilatory for want of organization. It will pro- 
duce a bad impression if the money is not ready when it is 
wanted. He carefully limits his anxiety to ‘this particular.’ 

iva xaOGs EXeyov wap. fre. ‘That, just as I repeatedly said 
(to the Macedonians) you may be prepared.’ The second tva is 
co-ordinate with the first ; cf. Gal. iii. 14. 


* Possibly only the two colleagues are meant. Titus was going of his own 
initiative (viii. 17). Without viii. 16-24, these verses (3-5) would be rather 
obscure. 
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4. dày Abwow adv pol Maxeddves. The brethren who go 
with Titus may or may not have been Macedonians. Their 
finding the collection not yet complete does not matter so much. 
But it will look very badly, when St Paul comes to fetch the 
money, if Macedonians come with him and find that very little 
has been collected. There is nothing here to show that the 
situation is different from that in viii,—that there St Paul is 
not coming to Corinth very soon, and that here he is coming 
very soon. 

dwapacxeudotous. A late and rare form, here only in N.T. 
The usual form is dzapdoxevos. Neither word occurs in LXX. 

katatoxuvOaper ġpets. He puts his own shame first; but of 
course the disgrace would be theirs rather than his. He asks 
them to spare Aim, which is a better plea than appealing to their 
own interests, which are just touched parenthetically. Multa 
confusio est, si pro te qui te diligit erubescat (Pseudo-Primasius). 
‘We, to say nothing of you, should be put to shame’ (vii. 14; 
Rom. x. 11). See Index IV. 

èv Tj Swoordce: raUrTy. The word has a very varied history, 
but only one or two points need be noted here. From meaning 
‘standing ground’ or ‘foundation’ it comes to mean ‘ground of 
hope or confidence’ (Ruth i. 12; Ezek. xix. 5), and hence ‘hope’ 
or ‘confidence.’ In LXX it represents fifteen different Hebrew 
words. In Heb. iii. 14 (see Westcott) it means the resolute con- 
fidence which resists all attack. Here it means the Apostle's 
confidence in the character of his converts. They must not 
make people think that he has been too sure of them. Cf. xi. 
17; Heb. xi. r. In this verse St Paul makes it quite clear that 
he means to visit Corinth again. 

Mywuper (N B C? L P, f Vulg. Syrr. Copt.) rather than Aéyw (C* D FG, 
deg). After raúrņ, N° D° E K L P, Syrr. Arm. Goth. add 77s cavyijoews, 
from xi. 17. N* BCD*G 17, 67**, Latt. Copt. omit. 

5. wmpoAbwow . . . wpoxarapticws. thy wpoemnyyeApémny 
eddoyiavy. ‘Togo to you before me and get into order before I 
come the bounty which was promised before (Rom. i. 2)! In 
this way, or by having ‘in advance’ in all three places, the repe- 
tition, which is no doubt deliberate, may be preserved in English. 
See on xiii. 2. It is not quite clear that the participle means 
‘promised long before’ by the Corinthians. It might mean 
‘announced long before’ by St Paul. With dvayxatoy 7yygadpav 
comp. 2 Macc. ix. 21. 

edXoyiav. From being used of good words it comes to mean 
good deeds ; from men blessing God and one another and God 
blessing men it comes to mean a concrete blessing or benefit, 
whether bestowed by men or by God (Judg. i. 15; Ezek. xxxiv. 
26). Here it means a benefit bestowed by men on men. What 
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the Corinthians give will be a blessing to the Jerusalem poor 
(Gen. xxxiii. 11; Josh. xv. 19). He is not hinting that liberal 
giving will bring a blessing to them in this life or will be rewarded 
in the next; he is thinking of the good done to the recipients. 
In Rom. xvi. 18 evAoyia has the rare sense of ‘ flattering speech.’ 
It is remarkable that St Paul, who uses so many words in con- 
nexion with this benevolence to poor Christians, xowwyvia, 
Ouakovía, xdpis, áópórgs, Aevrovpyia and evAoyia, nowhere speaks of 
it as prAavOpwria: that word he uses of God's love to man (Tit. 
iii. 4). Luke has it of man's love to man (Acts xxviii. 2).* 
ds eddoylay xal ph ds TAeovettav. Here RV. makes a change 
for the worse. ‘As a matter of bounty, not of covetous- 
ness’ (AV.), is better than ‘not of extortion’ (RV.). In the 
next verse dedouévws as well as èr’ ebAoyíaus applies to the 
Corinthians, and dedopévws is parallel to ws wAcovegiay as èr 
evAoyiats is to às etAoyiav. ‘Not of extortion’ makes zAcovegia 
apply to the Apostle and his three envoys ; ‘that this might be 
ready, because you are so willing to give, and not because we 
force you to do so.’ The meaning rather is ‘that this may be 
ready as a generous gift and not as a grudging contribution.’ 
TlAcovegia is “The disposition which is ever ready to sacrifice 
one's neighbour to oneself in all things ” (Lightfoot on Rom. i. 
29) It has therefore a much wider sweep than ¢Aapyupia 
(Trench, Syn. § 24), and in the case of giving it means keeping 
for one's own use what one ought to bestow on others. "That 
is the meaning here. But Chrysostom and Beza (ut extortum 
aliquid) take it as RV. 
els ókás (N C K L) rather than rpòs ópás (BDF G).  spoermyye^- 
uévn» (XBCDEFGRP) rather than wpoxarmyyeAuéony (K L). The xa! 
before uh ws is probably original; but &* F G, Latt. omit. D E have xal 
although d e omit. 


IX. 6-15. Give liberally and cheerfully, for your own 
sakes and for the sake of the whole Church. 


6 Now remember this sure law; He who sows sparingly, 
sparingly shall also reap, and he who sows on principles of 
bounty, on principles of bounty shall also reap. 7 Let each man 
give just what he has resolved in his mind to give, neither 
impulsively, because he takes no thought, nor regretfully, because 
he thinks that he cannot avoid giving. It is one who gives joy- 
ously that God loves and blesses. ®Do not regard this as an 
impossible standard. God can and will help you to attain to 

* Deissmann (Zz. St. p. 144) proposes to read Aoylay here instead ol 


eüAovylar. There is no authority for it. 
T Wie eine Segensgabe nicht wie eine Habsuchtsgabe (Schmiedel). 
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it He can shower earthly blessings in abundance upon you ; 
and so, when you find that on all occasions you have all suffi- 
ciency in all things, you will have abundant means for accom- 
plishing all kinds of good work. ?'This is exactly what stands 
written about the charitable man in Scripture; 


He scattered, he gave to the needy, 
His good deeds shall never be forgotten. 


God not only can do this; He certainly will do it. !9 He who so 
bountifully supplies seed for man to sow, and thus gives bread 
for him to eat, will certainly supply and multiply benefits for 
you to sow, and will make the harvest which springs from your 
good deeds to be a full one; !! you will be enriched on every 
side, so that all kinds of liberality will be open to you ; and this 
liberality of yours, which I hope to administer, will be sure to 
make the recipients very thankful to God. 1 For the ministra- 
tion of this truly religious service of yours does a great deal more 
than increase the supply of the wants of our fellow-Christians ; it 
does that, but it also, through the chorus of thanksgivings which 
it occasions, produces something more for God. !3 This charit- 
able ministration of yours is a proof of your Christian char- 
acter, and it gives those who profit by it two grounds of thank- 
fulness to God ; viz. the genuine loyalty with which you confess 
your adherence to the Gospel of Christ, and the consequent 
liberality of your contribution to themselves, which is a benefit 
tothe whole Church. 1 They themselves, moreover, will respond 
by offering prayers on your behalf, longing for closer union with 
you, on account of the overflowing grace of God which has been 
manifestly poured upon you. 1 Thanks be to God for effecting 
such brotherly love between Jew and Gentile in the Church, a 
precious boon of which it is impossible to state the worth. 


The paragraph is a closely united whole and is closely con- 
nected with what precedes. Having begged the Corinthians not 
tospoil his praise of them by exhibiting unreadiness now, but 
to give without further delay, he puts before them three motives 
for giving liberally and joyfully. x. Giving in a right spirit is a 
sowing which is sure of a harvest. Dare non est amittere sed 
seminare (Herveius). 2. God is able and willing to bestow the 
right spirit and the worldly wealth with which to exhibit it. 3. 
What.they give will not only be a reliet to the recipients, but 
it will fill them with gratitude to God and with affection for the 


17 
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donors. In a few details the exact meaning is not always clear, 
and in several places the grammatical construction is rugged or 
even broken. "These blemishes are due to the deep feeling with 
which the Apostle advocates a cause which he has greatly at 
heart to those who have not been very enthusiastic about it, and 
who quite recently have been ill-disposed to himself. We must 
also remember that he is dictating, and in so doing may lose the 
thread of the construction. 


6. Toéro 84. The ôé is merely transitional; ‘Now’ rather 
than ‘ But.’ With rotro we may supply a verb which is some- 
times expressed, such as, Aéye, Aéyouev, nui, or tare, vocire, 
AoyiLea0e, dvadoyicacGe: either, ‘Now this I say,’ or ‘Now con- 
sider this.’ Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 15; Gal. ili. 17; 1 Cor. vii. 29, xv. 
50; Phil. ii. 5; 2 Tim. ii. 7; etc. But rodro or éxevo without 
a verb is freq. in class. Grk. Blass, § 81. 2; Winer, p. 746. The 
emphatic rovro calls attention to what follows; it is a well- 
established and important law. Lachmann takes the rovro on 
to éxacros, ‘Now let each man do this’ or ‘give this,’ making 
6 omreipwy . . . Oepioe. a parenthesis, which is an awkward and 
improbable construction. 

ô aeípov $eiBopévos, þeidopérws xat Oepice. The chiasmus is 
effective; ‘He who sows sparingly, sparingly will also reap.’ 
St Paul is fond of chiasmus ; ii. 16, iv. 3, vi. 8, x. 11, 12, xiii. 3; 
I Cor. iii. 17, iv. 10, viii. 13, xiii. 2. Comp. ‘One man spends, 
yet still increases ; another withholds what is proper, but it tends 
only to want’ (Prov. xi 24). Ut sementem feceris, ita metes (Cic. 
De Orat. ii. 65). Nowhere else in N.T. or LXX does the rare 
adv. $eiopévos occur, but cf. Sdpwr 86 6 peddpevos (Prov. xxi. 14). 
The harvest at which the return for the sowing will be repeated 
is the end of the world (Mt. xiii. 39), and the return, good or 
bad, s bestowed by Christ (v. 10; Gal. vi. 7; Eph. vi. 8; Col. 
lii. 25). 

én’ eddoyiats. ‘On principles of blessing,’ or ‘On conditions,’ 
or ‘For purposes of blessing.’ Cf. rv éx @eot Stxacoovyny èm 
vj mirre (Phil. iii. 9), and 6 @eds éxrucey tov dvOpwrov èr 
adpbapoia (Wisd. ii. 23), and mávres Héioww én’ dyabe TH èmıpaviav 
yeyeryoOa: (2 Macc. v. 4). Papyri show that èr’ dya0o was a 
common colloquial expression, and ex’ aya@ois also occurs. The 
plur. here indicates abundance, and the adverbial phrase may be 
rendered ‘ generously,’ ‘ bountifully ’; cf. Ecclus. xliv. 23. 

The Apostle has already shown (viii. 12) that generosity does 
not depend upon the amount given, but upon the mind and 
means of the giver; and we need not wonder that he here puts 
before his converts the prospect of a rich reward hereafter as a 
motive for being generous. Low motives, if not immoral, are 
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admissible, esp. in dealing with those to whom high motives do 
not always appeal. Our Lord makes use of them (Mt. vi. 4, 6, 
18; Lk. xiv. 14), as does St Paul elsewhere (1 Tim. vi. 17-19). 
Instead of ér’ eddoylas, éx’ evAoylats, D has év eddoylg, é£ eddoylas, G 
has e» eóAoylg, én’ evroyig, Cyprian zm benedictione, de benedictione. But 
it is clear from $eddouévws, peiouévws that NBC etc. are right in having 
éxl in both places, and the plur. would be more likely to be changed to the 
sing. than vice versa. 


7. €kocrTos xabas xporpyrat rjj xapdSig. ‘Each man just as he 
has determined in his heart.’ As in Rom. v. 18, the ellipse of 
the verb makes the sentence more forcible. Each must make 
up his mind seriously as to what he ought to give, and then give 
joyously. There must be neither thoughtless nor unwilling 
giving. Students of Aristotle’s Ethics are familiar with «poap- 
etaOa: of deliberate choosing, as also with airdpxea (v. 8); both 
words are freq. there, but occur nowhere else in N.T. Even if 
émuxopyyüv (v. 10) be allowed some weight, the use of such 
words is not very strong evidence that St Paul had acquaintance 
with Aristotelian philosophy. From philosophic schools these 
expressions had passed into the common language of the day, as 
Darwin’s language has done among ourselves. Cf. The sluggard's 
hands ‘deliberately refuse to do anything,’ ov yap wpoarpodvras ai 
xelpes abro: zoiey te (Prov. xxi. 25); also piv 7) yvavat abróv 1) 
zrpocAéa Gar rovnpa (Is. vii. 15); and with 7j xapóig cf. 6 vids pov 
apociiato Tjj ux Tijv Üvyarépa opàv (Gen. xxxiv. 8). 

èx Adams 5) é dvdyxns. These are not alternatives, but 
different ways of stating the same fact. The man who gives e£ 
dvayxns gives èk Avmns. By public opinion or other influences 
he is forced to give, and therefore he gives with pain and regret. 
He cannot give willingly, and therefore cannot give joyfully. 
Cf. ‘Thy heart shall not be sad (où AvrwÜ5og Tjj Kapdig cov) 
when thou givest’ (Deut. xv. 1o, where see Driver). 

iAapàr yàp 8órqy åyarĝ ò Geós. The first word is emphatic; 
hilarem, Det similem (Beng.). ‘For it is a joyful giver that God 
loveth.’ The quotation is from the LXX addition to Prov. 
xxii. 8, dvdpa lAapóv kai Sdrnv eiAoyet ó @eds. St Paul is quoting 
from memory. He would not deliberately have changed etAoyet 
to dyara. Nowhere else in N.T. does íAapós occur, but it is 
fairly freq. in LXX in the Sapiential books. Wetstein quotes 
a Rabbinical saying, to the effect that receiving a friend with 
a cheerful countenance and giving him nothing is better than 
giving him everything with a gloomy countenance. Seneca 
remarks that to give with doubt and delay is almost as thankless 
as to refuse. Nam quum in beneficio jucundissima sit tribuentis 
voluntas, qui nolentem se tribuisse ipsa cunctatione testatus est, non 
dedit sed adversus ducentem male retinuit. Multi autem sunt quos 
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liberales facit frontis infirmitas. Optimum est, antecedere desi- 
derium cujusque, proximum sequi (De Benef. ii. 1). The classical 
form is doryp or ĝwrýp. 


zpojpyra. (N B C P 67**) rather than wpoatpeira: (DE K L). 


8. Buvaret $è ô Oeós. ‘Now God is ad/e’; that is indisput- 
able. To give joyfully when one has little to spare may seem 
difficult, but with God all things are possible. He ‘is able to 
make every grace abound unto you. He can give the desire to 
be generous and the means of being generous. It is specially 
the latter that is meant here. Datur nobis, et habemus, non ut 
habeamus, sed ut bene faciamus. Omnia in hac vifa, etiam 
praemia, sunt semina fidelibus, in messem futuram (Beng.). The 
man with a bountiful heart finds that God supplies him with 
something to bestow; ó @eds operas dure mpoBarov els óXokdp- 
mwg (Gen. xxii. 8). ' As in iv. I5 Tep.cevo is transitive; here 
it must be, and there it probably i 1S. 

dv marù wdvrore macay adrdpxeav. ‘Always having all 
sufficiency in aZ things, may abound to all good works’ ; lit. ‘to 
every good work,’ or ‘every kind of good work.’ But, as in 
U. 5, Vi. 3, Vii. 4, viii. 22, it is worth while to keep the repetition 
and alliteration as far as possible. In Plato (Afenex. 347 A) we 
have pydeis pydéva pydapod adiangy followed by da savrós vaca 
mávres TpoÜvpiay mepacbe xav. — Abrdpkew, ‘self-sufficiency,’ is 
being independent of external circumstances, especially of the 
services of other people. The result is contentment, for the less 
a man needs or desires in the way of external goods, the easier it 
is for him to be contented. "This does not mean the avoidance 
of society or the refusal of the blessings of civilization, as the 
Cynics taught ; * these things are necessary for self-development: 
but it does mean being able to do with a small amount of these 
advantages. The meaning here is that the less a man requires 
for himself, the greater means he will have for relieving the wants 
of others. In r Tim. vi. 6 (cf. Phil iv. r1) the meaning is, not 
‘sufficiency,’ but ‘contentment.’ 

õuvare? (NBC* D* FG) rather than duvarés (C?ID! d? E K LP) 
Here, as in Rom. xiv. 4, the more usual word has been substituted for a 
rare one. In xiii. 3, the only other e in N.T., óvrarei is undisputed. 


Both in N.T. and LXX éuvarés is very freq. ; in LXX dSuvaréw does not 
occur. 


9. xaOas yéyparwra. ‘Even as it stands written. There is 
exact correspondence between what has just been stated and 
what is said of the charitable man, ‘the man who fears the Lord,’ 


. * 'Apéaxec 8 abrois kal AiTas Brody, xaÜdmep Aroyérns, 8s Epacxe Oe» pèr 
ldiov elvat undevds deisha, raw è Ocois Óuolor 7d drAlywr xpptyy (Diog. Laert 
vi. 105). 
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in Scripture. It is possible to carry on 6 @eds from v. 8 as the 
subject in the quotation, and it is not fatal to this view that in 
Ps. cxii. 3, 9, the good man, and not God, is the subject. Quota- 
tions are often made, and with the more effect, with a complete 
change of application. Moreover, in Ps. cxi. 3, ‘His righteous- 
ness standeth fast for ever! is said of God, and LXX is the same 
in both places. Nevertheless, the context here is in favour of 
understanding the quotation as a description of the benevolent 
man. 

éoxdpmicev, €Dokev rois wévnow. ‘He scattered, he gave to 
the needy.’ ‘Scattering’ is the opposite of ‘sowing sparingly’ ; 
it is, as Bengel says, verbum generosum, implying giving with a 
full hand. But he is less happy in adding sine anxia cogitatione 
quorsum singula grana cadant. ‘The really charitable man takes 
anxious care that his benevolence is not made mischievous by 
being misapplied ; he gives, not to anyone who will receive, but 
to the needy.  Herveius is better; dedit non indiscrete omnibus, 
sed cum ratione solis pauperibus. Per hoc removetur. vitium 
avaritiae contrarium, id est prodigalitatis. In N.T. (Mt. xii. 30 
= Lk. xi. 23; Jn. x. 12, xvi. 32), as in LXX, oxopri{w commonly 
means ‘disperse, put to flight.’ 

Nowhere else in N.T. does TENS occur, and therefore it is all 
the more necessary to distinguish it in translation from mrwxós, 
which is freq. in the Gospels, but is used by St Paul rarely, and 
only in this group of Epistles (Rom. xv. 26 ; Gal. ii. 1o, iv. 9). 
Both words are found in conjunction, several times in Ezekiel, 
and more often in the Psalms, where the familiar *poor and 
needy' is frequent. Yet no English Version makes any distinc- 
tion here; nor does the Vulgate, which has no fixed rendering 
where the two words are found together. It varies between 
egenus et pauper and pauper et inops, and once has mendicus et 
pauper. See Index IV. Of the two words mrwyós (rróccv, ‘I 
crouch’) is the stronger, *abjectly poor.’ Trench, Syn. § xxxvi. ; 
Hatch, Bibl. Grk. p. 73. With the general sense comp. Prov. 
xi. 25. The righteous man does not keep for selfish use what 
was meant for the benefit of many. 

3| Buxatooóv aŭto péver eis Tóv aidva. ‘His righteousness 
abideth for ever.' Both subject and predicate of this simple 
sentence are ambiguous. 'H Suxcuoovvy may mean either ‘right- 
eousness' in the wider sense; or 'almsgiving' as a form of 
righteousness, and according to Jewish notions a very important 
form ; or ‘prosperity’ as a reward for righteousness, ‘blessing,’ 
which seems to be its meaning in Ps. cxii. 9; cf. Ezek. xviii. 20; 
Is. lviii. 8. ‘Righteousness leads to prosperity, and prosperity 
promotes almsgiving, is perhaps the sequence in thought. In 
Mt. vi. x the original reading Scxacoovwy was changed by some 
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copyists to éAenpoovwn, because they supposed that 8uaiocvrg 
was used there in the narrower sense. Cf. Deut. xxiv. 13. 
Mée eis róv alôva is also ambiguous, for it may refer to the life 
to come or be limited to this life, and the ‘abiding’ or ‘standing 
fast’ may be literal or may refer to perpetual remembrance by 
man or God. In LXX of both Psalms the expression is eis tov 
alova Tov alàvos. It is unlikely that St Paul omits rov aióvos in 
order to limit the meaning to this life, for «is rov alóva may 
include the life to come (Jn. viii. 51, xi. 26, xii. 34; etc.) He 
himself commonly uses the plur. eis rovs alavas, sometimes 
adding rà» aióvov (Gal. i 5; Phil iv. 20; etc.) and sometimes 
not (Rom. i. 25, ix. 5; etc.). 

Among possible meanings for the whole statement these merit 
consideration ; (1) the righteous acts of the good man continue 
as long as he lives, for God always supplies him with the means ; 
(2) the prosperity which rewards his righteousness continues as 
long as he lives; (3) his goodness will always be remembered 
among men ; (4) his goodness will always be remembered and 
rewarded by God both here and- hereafter; (5) the effects of his 
goodness will live for ever, influencing generation after genera- 
tion. Wickedness will be destroyed, but righteousness can 
never perish. Of these five the two last are best, and of these 
two the last is perhaps not sufficiently obvious; the fourth is 
simpler and is a principle often insisted on in Scripture. 


G K, fg add ro alàros from LXX. 


10. à 8è émyopnydv owdppa T omeipovn xr.. He is con- 
tinuing the argument that, in the long run, bounty is not ruinous 
to those who practise it. He has shown that God can reward it, 
and he now points out that we may believe that He will do so. 
He again resorts to Scripture, Is. ly. ro and Hos. x. 12. 

xai dprov eis Bpdow. The clause is amphibolous, but no 
doubt should be taken with what precedes (RV.), not with what 
follows (AV.); ‘ Now He that bountifully supplieth seed to the 
sower and bread for eating, will supply and multiply what you 
sow. It seems to be right to make a distinction between èm- 
Xopyyéw and" xopyyéw, although in late Greek compound words 
are often no stronger in meaning than simple ones (Bigg on 2 Pet. 
i. 5). Cf. Gal. iii. 5; Col. ii 19, in both of which passages émt- 
xomryéo means ‘supply bountifully,’ and ércoprryía has a similar 
force Eph. iv. 16 and Phil. i. 19 (Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 5). Xop- 
myéw, freq. in LXX, is found in N.T. here and 1 Pet. iv. rx only. 
The word passed through three stages; (1) ‘lead the chorus’ ; 
(2) ‘supply the chorus’ for a drama, a Aetroupyia which cost the 
persons who undertook it a large outlay; (3) ‘supply anything 
plentifully,’ as here. Even the simple verb suggests generous 
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. behaviour. Aristotle several times uses xexopyympévos in the 
sense of ‘well furnished,’ ‘ well fitted out’ (Eth. 1. viii. 15, x. 15, 
X. vii. 4; etc.). 

Rather more important than the change from émxopyywv to 
xopn7yjoe is the change from oréppa to eopov, for the former is 
seed in the literal sense, whereas aópos is here used of the gifts 
which must be scattered generously, and which God will supply 
and augment. The possessions of the Corinthians are given by 
God, and He augments them with a view to their being employed 
benevolently. 

Both external (see below) and internal evidence can show 
that the three verbs are futures indicative and not optatives A 
wish does not suit the context. 

St Paul does not seem to make much, if any, difference 
between xavyyors (i. 12, vii. 4, 14, viii. 24, xi. Io, 17) and xavynpea 
(i. 14, v. 12, ix. 3), and in late Greek the difference between -os 
and -pa in verbal substantives is not very distinct. But in the 
case of Bpwors and sóc (1 Cor. viii. 4; Rom. xiv. 17 ; Col. 
ii 16) as compared with Bpapza and rópa (1 Cor. iii. 2, vi. 13, 
X. 3, 4; Rom. xiv. 15) he appears to observe the usual differ- 
ence, the former being ‘eating’ and ‘drinking,’ the latter ‘food’ 
and ‘drink.’ Here Bpaors is ‘eating’ rather than ‘food’; panem 
ad manducandum (Vulg.) rather than panem ad escam (Beza). But 
elsewhere Vulg. has esca or cibus for Bp@ors as well as for Bpápa. 

aóffjce Tà yernpata tis Bikavooóvgs ónày. From LXX of 
Hos. x. 12; ‘will make the fruits of your righteousness to grow.’ 
Neither LXX nor Heb. give exactly the thought which St Paul 
has here, yet either might suggest the thought. His chief 
borrowing is the expression yevýpara Stxaoovwns. The Heb. 
gives, ‘Sow for yourselves righteousness; reap the fruit of love; 
break up your fallow ground ; since there is (still) time to seek 
Jehovah, till He come and rain righteousness upon you,’ or 
possibly ‘to the end that the fruit of righteousness may come to 
you’ (see Harper, ad /oc.). If we may take the first two com- 
mands as meaning ‘Sow for yourselves righteousness and ye 
shall reap in proportion to your love,’ and conclude ‘to the end 
that the fruit of righteousness may come to you,’ we come close 
to what St Paul inculcates here. LXX is very different; ‘Sow 
for yourselves unto righteousness ; reap unto fruit of life; light 
for yourselves unto light of knowledge; seek the Lord until the 
produce of righteousness comes for you.’ 

Here, as in 1 Cor. iii. 6, 7, avdvw is transitive ; so always in 
LXX. Cf. x. 15; Coli 6,10; 1 Pet. ii. 2. In N.T. it is often 
intransitive (Eph. ii. ar, iv. 15; Mt. vi. 28; etc.) The change 
is thought to begin with Aristotle. Many verbs, mostly con- 
nected with motion, make this transition. Winer, p. 314; Blass, 
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8 24. Iévspa is freq. in LXX of vegetable produce; cf. Mt. 
xxvi. 29 and parallels. Here of the rewards of liberality. 
orépua (NCD? *s4d* EKL P) rather than exópo (BD* FG), by 
assimilation to what follows. xopryjoe . . . wAnOuvet . . . abffon 
(N*BCD*P, Latt. Copt.) rather than xopmryájcat . . . wAnOivra... 
ajtjsau. (N°D°FGKL), wyerjuara (RBCDFGKLP) rather than 
yerruara. Papyri confirm the spelling with one », and the derivation 
from yivouat, as coexisting with the double », and the derivation from 
yerráo. Deissmann, Bib. Sf. pp. 109, 184. Cf. Mk. xiv. 25; Mt. xxvi. 
29; Lk. xxii. 18. In Mt. iii. 7, xii. 34, xxiii 33, and Lk. in. 7, 'yérrgua 
is right. Blass, § 3. 10. 


11. èv wari whoureLspevor. ‘Ye being enriched in everything.’ 
The constr. is uncertain, but the meaning is clear. It is awk- 
ward to make vv. 9, 10 a parenthesis and connect wAouriLopevoe 
with éxovres reptocevnre in v. 8, for in v. 10 a new argument 
begins. Yet WH. follow Bengel in adopting this arrange- 
ment It is less violent to connect sAovrioópevoc with the 
preceding pôv: the transition from gen. to nom. would be 
easily made in dictating. Cf. Sofafovres (v. 13), «i0óres (i. 7), 
OABopnevor (vii. 5), oTeAAcpevor (viii. 20). Winer, p. 716; Blass, 
$ 79. 10. 

eis wücav ámórqroa, rig xarepydferas «7.4. ‘Unto every 
kind of liberality (see on viii. 2), which is such as to (viii. 1o) 
work out (vii. 10, 11) through us thanksgiving to God.’ It is 
difficult here to give árAórgs the meaning of ‘simplicity,’ * single- 
ness of mind, which some prefer; Biederkeit, Herzenseinfalt, 
Einfalt. Here, as in viii. 2, Vulg. has simplicitas, Beza benignitas. 
* Being enriched unto singleness of heart’ is a strange expression, 
and it does not make it less strange to explain ‘singleness of 
heart’ as ‘the absence of selfish motives.’ The meaning is that 
the Corinthians will be endowed with a generosity which will 
enable the Apostle to excite gratitude in those who profit by it. 
With 8&6 34àv comp. rj Staxovoupérvy id’ jov (viii. 19, 20).* It 
does not make much matter whether we take rọ «o with ebxa- 
pioriay Or xarepyd{era:: the former is simpler. Datives are 
normal after such words as edxapioria, eb), mporevxý, xápis. 
Here B reads @eot. There is no break in the paragraph here, 
as if v. 12 was the beginning of a new point; the verse merely 
explains what has just been stated, that charitable work promotes 
devout feeling towards God. "There should be no full stop at 
end of v. 11. 


12. rı å Staxovia tis Nevroupyias raórqs. ‘Because the minis- 
tration of this public service not only helps to fill up the wants 
* Some understand 8¢ #ud» as meaning, ‘through us weak mortals’; but 


it probably means no more than ‘through us who have to administer the 
bounty.’ 
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of the saints, but it also is abounding through many thanksgivings 
to God.’ ‘The ministration of this public service’ means ‘the 
ministering which you render to others by undertaking a work 
of general benevolence.’ The genitive is epexegetic. When 
Barnabas and Saul take relief from Antioch to Jerusalem in the 
famine-year, it is called dtaxovla (Acts xi. 29, xii. 25). — A«trovpyía 
is used here in a sense closely akin to its classical meaning of 
the ‘aids’ which wealthy citizens had to render to the public in 
financing choruses for dramas (see on v. ro), fitting out triremes, 
training gymnasts, etc. These publica munera were enforced by 
law, but St Paul uses the word of voluntary service. The Jews 
gave the term a religious meaning,* ‘the public ministrations of 
priests (Heb. viii. 6, ix. 21; Lk. i. 23; and often in Num. and 
Chron.) and of Levites’ (Ex. xxxviii. 19) [xxxviii 21]; cf. 
I Chron. xvi 4, 37. “The words Aerovpyos, -eîv, -ía, are 
used in the Apostolic writings of services rendered to God and 
to man, and that in the widest relations of social life" (Westcott, 
Hebrews, p. 231). See on Rom. xv. 27, where the verb is used 
of this very contribution; also Lightfoot on Phil. ii. 17, 3o. 
The &exovía here is not the administration of the fund by St 
Paul (that is a subordinate detail), but the service of the Corin- 
thians in raising the fund. What Athenian citizens who had the 
means were made to do, Gentile Christians will be glad to do, in 
order to render service to society and to God. Christians, a 
little later, gave these words a special religious meaning in con- 
nexion with the Eucharist, while retaining the Jewish usage 
respecting public worship of any kind. It is doubtful whether 
here any idea of ‘sacrifice’ ought to be included. See on v. 1o. 

wpocavamAnpoüca. ‘Filling up in addition,’ ‘helping to fill’; 
cf. xi. 9. The Corinthians were not the only contributors. 

Oecd. As in v. 11, this comes at the end with special 
force. There it seems to belong to evyapioriay rather than to 
xaT«pyátera, ; and that is in favour of taking it with eùyapıotiðv 
here; butthere is no certainty in either case. It may belong 
to «vx. in either case or in neither. If taken with the verb, 
it is a dat. comm. ‘for God,’ and in that sense St Paul would 
perhaps rather have said eis 77v Sofay rod @eod (iv. 15); see also 
I Cor. x 3r ; Rom. xv. 7. To take rẹ «à with evdxapioriay 
does not destroy the antithesis between wpocavarAnpotca and 
mepiocevodoa, nor that between ray dyiev and r@ ep. B has 
TQ XpwrQ here for r9 Oep. IIoÀAoy may be ‘of many people,’ 
but ‘many thanksgivings’ is simpler, fer multas gratiarum 
actiones (V ulg.). 

* This use, however, was no acid tothe Jews. Papyriof 165-160 B.c. 


show that it was common in Egypt, esp. of the services in the Serapeum 
(Deissmann, Bib. St. p. 140). 
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18. 8ià ris Sokupfjs tis Biaxovíag raros Sofá[orres tòr Gedy. 
We again have an anacoluthon with a nom. participle; see above 
on xAovrujuvoc (0. 11), with which, however, Sofdfovres cannot 
be connected, for wAour{opevon refers to the Corinthians and 
Sofdfovres to the Christians at Jerusalem, who are the people 
that offer the many thanksgivings in v. 12. The anacoluthon is 
simple enough in any case, but it is rather more simple if rov 
eüxapurriov means ‘thanksgivings of many people’ rather than 
‘many thanksgivings.’ In any case this verse explains why 
Palestine Christians give thanks to God; ‘seeing that through 
the proof (see on ii. 9) of this ministration of yours they glorify 
God.’ The relief of want is one good point in benevolence, but 
only one; the glory of God is another; and it is greatly to the 
glory of God to change the spirits of others from despondency to 
joyous thankfulness to Him. Affliction tested the reality of the 
Macedonians’ Christianity (vili. 2), benevolence will be a proof 
in the case of the Corinthians. 

dm Tf dworayy . . . xal ámAórqm ris xowerias. In the 
fulness of his feeling the Apostle gives a compressed fulness of 
expression, the general meaning of which is certain, but the exact 
construction of which cannot in all particulars be disentangled 
with certainty. He has just stated what would be the occasion 
of the saints’ thankfulness. He now states two reasons for it, 
Corinthian loyalty to the Gospel, and Corinthian generosity to 
themselves. They had been suspicious of Corinthian loyalty ; 
many Jewish Christians had feared that converts from heathen- 
ism were turning Christian liberty into pagan licentiousness. 
The brethren in Jerusalem would now see that Gentile converts 
were as good Christians as Jewish converts; and generosity was 
generosity from whatever quarter it came. It does not make 
much difference whether we take els rò eveyyéuov with rj 
bTorayp or THS Spodoyias, and both Vulg. (im oboedientia confes- 
sionis vestrae tn evangelium Christi) and RV. (‘the obedience 
of your confession unto the Gospel of Christ’) leave it open. 
Beza (de vestra testata submissione in evangelium Christi) and AV. 
(‘your professed subjection unto the Gospel of Christ’) decide 
for rj vrorayp. The other is better; cf. rjv eis róv Xpwrróv rov 
@eod ópoAoyiay (Just. M. Try. xlvii. 266 D). ‘Confession’ needs 
some further definition here. Later it was used of the confession 
made at baptism ; see Suicer s.v. and droráocoya. 

We have a similar doubt as to whether «is aùroùs xai eis 
mávras should be taken with r5s:xowwevías or árAórgru and here 
again connexion with the nearer noun is better (AV., RV.); 
‘and for the sincere kindness (v. 11, viii. 2) of your contribution 
(viii. 4) unto them and unto all) Cf. xowwviay twa vroujcaofat 
eis rovs wrwxovs (Rom. xv. 26), and éri rj xowwvia ùv els rò 
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ebayyéuoy (Phil. 1. 5), where the meaning is ‘ your co-operation 
in aid of the Gospel.’ See also Rom. xv. 26-31, and Hastings, 
DB. art. ‘Communion.’ Whether xai eis mdávras be a sudden 
afterthought or not, it points out to the Corinthians that a 
benefit conferred on the brethren at Jerusalem is a benefit to the 
whole body of Christians (1 Cor. xii. 26). 


14. kal abrQv Sete. Ówàp pôv émmoGovvrey Spas. ‘While 
they themselves also, with supplication on your behalf, long after 
you.’ There is little doubt that we have here a gen. absol. (cf. 
iv. 18) stating the response which the Palestinian Christians will 
make to the generosity of their Corinthian brethren. The 
possibility of making dejoe depend on ézí in v. 13, or on 
SofdLovres, or on srepura'evovsa (in which case the whole of v. 13 
is a parenthesis) is not worth considering; the word implies 
** special petition for the supply of wants," and is often used of 
intercession. See Lightfoot on Phil. iv. 6; Trench, Sys. $ li. 
The dat. here is not instrumental,. not ‘by,’ but ‘with’; the 
intercession accompanies their longing. The airóv is emphatic 
by position. B E have rèp pôv. For dénors see Index IV. 

Sà thy SwepBddAdoucay xdpw tod Oeo d$ piv. Note the 
change of constr. from dud cum gen. in v. 13; also the change 
of meaning in xdpis from xdpw rod «oU to xdpis To Weg. The 
clause explains the reason of the longing; ‘on account of the 
exceeding grace of God upon you. In viii. r it was the grace 
of God which enabled the Macedonian Christians to be so 
generous ; the Palestinians will see that a similar grace is operat- 
ing strongly at Corinth. The Apostle is very generous in his 
praise of both parties, of the Corinthians for their great generosity, 
and of the Jewish Christians for their gratitude to God, not 
merely for the relief given to them, but also for the genuineness 
of the Christianity found in the donors. The praise, esp. of the 
Corinthians, may seem to be somewhat extravagant; but St 
Paul is not praising what has taken place, but what he hopes 
and believes will take place.* It is a glorious picture which he 
has before his eyes. Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians 
abandoning their mutual distrust and dislike, which sometimes 
ended in bitter hostility, and drawing close together in mutual 
appreciation and love. 


15. Xdpis rQ Oe. This glorious picture causes him to burst 
out into an expression of deep thankfulness to God. He sees 
in it an earnest of that unity of Christendom for which he has 


* There is evidence that it did take place. Forty years later Clement of 
Rome, in addressing the Corinthians E 1), praises them as §dcor Siddvres f$) 
AauBárorres, which he would hardly have done had the historic collection 
been a failure at Corinth. 
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laboured so perseveringly ; ‘neither Jew nor Greek,’ but ‘all one 
in Christ Jesus’ (Gal. iii. 28; x Cor. xii. 13; Col. iii. 11). The 
Jewish Christians thank God for the goodness of their Gentile 
brethren, and to this thanksgiving the Apostle utters a deep 
Amen in the brief but profound doxology contained in this verse. 
It is based on hope rather than on fact, and on the more remote 
rather than on the immediate and obvious results of his plead- 
ing. His intense thankfulness is not so much for the relief of 
the sufferings of the Jewish Christians in Palestine, as for the 
effect on Christendom of their being relieved by Gentile 
Christians in Europe. “It will disarm suspicion; it will be a 
practical proof of the reality and power of the Gospel, it will 
strengthen the sense of brotherhood, it will turn distant strangers 
into earnest, eager friends, who pray for their benefactors and 
long for a sight of their face” (McFadyen, 2 Corinthians, p. 375). 
We may compare the interjected thanksgiving 1 Cor. xv. 57, and 
the similar expressions of praise Gal. i 5; Rom. ix. 5, xi. 33; 
I Tim. 1. 17. 

Tj avex8inyjre aüroU Swpeg. ‘For His ineffable gift’; it is 
one which is incapable of expression by speech. The epithet is 
found nowhere else in LXX or N.T. Clement of Rome uses it, 
apparently of laws of nature; “the inscrutable (dveécyviaora, 
Rom. xi. 33) depths of the abysses and the unutterable statutes 
(dvexdiyynra xpizara) of the nether regions” (Cor. xx. 5). It is 
also found in Arrian ; rijv dvexduryyrov roApav (Exp. Alex. p. 310). 
Cf. dvexAdAnros (1r Pet. i. 8) of joy in Christ, and dAdAgros 
(Rom. viii. 26) of the groanings of the Spirit in intercession. All 
three words are rare. It is rash to say that so strong a word 
could not be used by St Paul of anything less than God's 
supreme gift in sending His Son for man's redemption. A 
thanksgiving for that has only a very far-fetched connexion with 
the context. On the other hand, the thought of the complete 
realization of his highest hopes for the unity of Christendom as 
the natural fruit of mutual goodwill between Gentile and Jewish 
Christians is quite sufficient to account for this outburst of 
fervour. Chrysostom remarks; “If God's gift is indescribable, 
what madness it must be to raise curious questions about His 
Being. When what He bestows is ineffable, what must He be 
Himself" Of the two explanations as to what the gift was for 
which St Paul was so intensely thankful, Chrysostom inclines 
to the less probable, that it was the gift of His Son for man's 
salvation. 

Swpeg. Here, as elsewhere in N.T., the word is used of a 
Divine boon (Rom. v. 15, 17; Eph. iii. 7, iv. 7; Heb. vi. 4; 
etc.); the more freq. Sépov is used of offerings to God (Mt. v. 
23, 24, XV. 5, xxiii. 18, 19; etc.) and gifts to men (Rev. xi. 10). 
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N* C? D? end SEK LP, Syrr. Copt. Arm. insert 34 after xáps,. w* 
B C* D* FG 17, Latt. Goth. omit. Connecting particles are often in- 
serted by scribes and translators for smoothness, and the óé is probably not 
genuine. If we omit it, the sentence is an exclamation of thankfulness, 
closing the subject ; and thus we have an intelligible conclusion to ch. ix. 
But if the d¢ is genuine, the sentence looks as if it were unfinished, and the 
want of connexion between ix. 15 and x. 1 becomes glaring. This would 
be a point in favour of the theory that i.-ix. is a letter of which the original 
conclusion has been lost, and which has been joined to another letter of 
which the original beginning has been lost. Kennedy, Hermathena, x11. 
xxix., 1903, p. 365. 


Here the second main division of the Epistle ends. "The 
whole of it (viii., ix.) is taken up with the subject of the collection 
for the poor at Jerusalem. On the interesting question whether 
the remaining four chapters are part of the same letter, or 
belonged originally to the severe letter which the Apostle wrote 
after 1 Corinthians and before 2 Cor. i.-ix., see the Introduction, 
§ IV. 5, and the note on vii. 8. Here it may suffice to quote 
the words ot two recent commentators, both of whom think that 
the latter hypothesis is hardly necessary. 

“The most cursory reader cannot fail to perceive an abrupt 
difference in tone, as he passes from ch. viii. f. to ch. x. The 
former chapters were complimentary and affectionate; this and 
the following chapters are heated, polemical, and in part ironical. 
There, the Corinthians were his beloved ‘brethren,’ of whom he 
was proud, and of whose generosity he was not afraid to boast ; 
here, there are enemies in the camp—enemies who have been 
challenging his authority, and detracting from his credit, and who 
will therefore have to be summarily dealt with. "They will have to 
be convinced, by its impact on themselves, that Paul's authority isa 
very real thing, and that hg is just as capable of exercising it before 
their eyes as he is by means of correspondence" (McFadyen, p. 376). 

The other commentator allows that there is an “abrupt 
change of tone and subject at x. r, where there is no manifest 
connexion with what goes before, and after a peaceable discussion 
of the fruits to be expected from the collection, we are suddenly 
plunged in a piece of vehement polemical writing against ad- 
versaries, the quarrel with whom has already been adjusted in 
the earlier chapters " (Menzies, p. xxxv). 

It is very difficult to see how viii and ix. “prepare for the 
polemic against the Judaistic opponents" in x.—xiii Is asking 
for money a good preparation for an incisive attack? 


X. 1-XIIL 10. ST PAUL’S VINDICATION OF HIS 
APOSTOLIO AUTHORITY; THE GREAT INVECTIVE. 


Whatever view may be taken of the origin of these four 
chapters, it is universally admitted that the third main portion of 
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the Epistle, in the form in which it is found in all extant 
authorities, begins here. Having with much tenderness and 
affection effected a complete reconciliation between himself and 
his rebellious converts at Corinth (i.—vii), and having felt his 
way, with diffidence amounting almost to misgiving, to an urgent 
request for bountiful support to the collection for the poor 
Christians at Jerusalem (viii, ix.), he now, without any ex- 
planation of the change of topic and tone, suddenly begins a 
vehement assertion of his Apostolic authority as superior to 
that of those who oppose him, ending with something which 
is almost a declaration of war against those who shall have 
failed to submit when he pays his next visit to them, which will 
be soon. 

Like the earlier parts of the Epistle, this portion is written 
under the influence of strong feeling, but, as again is universally 
admitted, the feeling is of a very different kind. Instead of 
yearning affection and a desire not to seem to be straining his 
Apostolic authority (i 23, 24, ii. 4, iv. 15, V. I2, 13, vi. II—13, 
vii. 2—4, viii. 8, ix. 1, 11), he now exhibits fierce indignation and 
asserts his authority to the uttermost. Although there is no 
clear evidence that in his indignation he had carefully arranged 
the subject-matter of his invective, we can trace changes of 
subject, and there seem to be three main divisions; 1. the 
Apostle’s authority and the area of his mission (x. 1-18); 2. the 
* glorying,' a folly which has been forced upon him (xi. 1—xii. 10) ; 
3. his credentials and his final warnings (xii. ri—xiii. 10). For 
convenience of investigation we can make further sub-divisions, 
but this does not imply that such sub-divisions were in the 
Apostle's mind when he dictated the letter. He takes up charges 
which have been brought against him and answers them as they 
occur to him. 


xX. 1-6. Reply to the Charge of Cowardice. 


When I come to Corinth, I may be obliged to take strong 
measures against those who disturb the peace of the Church. 


1 Now this is an intensely personal matter. I, Paul, in all 
earnestness appeal to you by the meekness and unfailing fairness 
of Christ, —I, whom you accuse of grovelling when face to face 
with you, and of being fearlessly outspoken only when I am far 
away: ? I pray you not to drive me, when I do come to you, to 
be fearlessly outspoken with the sure confidence with which I am 
persuaded that I can muster courage against certain persons who 
are persuaded that we think and act on worldly and carnal 
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principles. ® True that it is in the world and in the flesh that 
we do think and act, but it is not on worldly and carnal principles 
that we conduct our campaign. ‘For the weapons of our 
campaign are not those of feeble human flesh. No, they are full 
of power, in God's service and with His blessing, for the demoli- 
tion of the strongholds which defy His Gospel ; 5 seeing that we 
demolish confident persuasions and every high structure that is 
being lifted up to oppose the revelation which God has given of 
Himself, and by making captives of every rebellious device bring 
them into submissive obedience to the Christ. We are quite 
prepared to punish all disobedience, whenever your obedience is 
complete. 


1, AóTós Se yò llaüÀos. It is sometimes suggested that St 
Paul here takes the pen from his amanuensis and writes the rest 
of the letter with his own hand, as he tells us that he did in the 
case of his concluding salutations (2 Thess. iii. 17; 1 Cor. 
xvi 21; Col iv. 18). It is likely enough that he sometimes 
wrote other portions of his letters. Gal. vi. 11 seems to imply 
that the last eight verses, and possibly more, were written with 
his own hand, and we may infer from Philem. 19 that in writing 
that short and very intimate letter he did not employ an aman- 
uensis at all. But we cannot safely infer from aùròs éyó that 
here he dismisses his amanuensis and begins to write himself ; 
no such inference can be drawn from Rom. vii 25, ix. 3, or 
xv. 14, in all which places aires yó occurs. If it means this 
here, what does it mean in xii. 13? It is possible that atrés yó 
dismisses Timothy. Hitherto Timothy has been associated with 
him in writing the letter (i. r) as being one of his colleagues in 
forming the Corinthian Church ; but now he is about to speak 
of purely personal matters with which Timothy has nothing to 
do. Itis Paul and not Timothy who has been misrepresented 
and calumniated, and it is Paul alone who answers the slanders ; 
the responsibility and the authority are his. It is some confirma- 
tion of this view that, whereas in the first nine chapters he 
commonly uses the rst pers. plur, while the rst pers. sing. is 
exceptional, in these four chapters the sing. is the rule, and the 
plur. is exceptional. Nevertheless, this does not carry us very 
far, for in this chapter the plur. is freq.; see also xi. 12, xii. 19, 
xii. 4-7. Moreover, this explanation gives rather a full meaning 
to aùròs éyó. Another possibility is that atrés éyó merely pre- 
pares the way for the words which follow ; * The very Paul, who 
seems to you so meek and mild when he is face to face with you, 
and so resolute and brave when he is far away, this same Paul 
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exhorts you, etc For this we should perhaps have atrés=6 
abrós.* 

The best parallel to aùròs yo IlatAos is Gal. v. 2; Ide tye 
HlatAos Aéyo tiv, where éyw IlavAos is partly an assertion of 
authority,t partly an indirect refutation of calumnies (see Light- 
foot). Here the airés makes the refutation more emphatic and 
perhaps somewhat scornful. St Paul rarely introduces his name 
in the body of a letter, and where he does it always has special 
emphasis (1 Thess. ii. 18; Eph. iii. 1; Col. i. 23; Philem. r9). 
In Gal. v. 2 and Eph. iii. 1 it cannot be meant to exclude those 
who are named in the opening salutation, for no one is coupled 
with the Apostle in the salutation. 

Those who regard 2 Cor. as only one letter sometimes 
endeavour to find a connexion between ix. and x. in some such 
way as this; ‘I exhort you to be kind and considerate to the 
brethren in Jerusalem because of the gentleness and consider- 
ateness of Christ; and I pray God that I may not be forced to 
do more than exhort.’ But this reads into the words a good deal 
which is not expressed. The subject of the collection is abso- 
lutely dropped; in these four chapters there is no further 
allusion to it, And it is difficult to see how “the grateful 
ending" of ix. “affords an easy platform of approach to the 
unpleasant matter” of x.-xiii. It is more reasonable to say that 
*the writer moves on, without indicating any connexion, to 
another matter" (Denney). Whatever be our view of these four 
chapters, it is clear that we have a fresh start. The preceding 
topic is now dropped and another one is begun. Three elements 
which are conspicuous in the four chapters find expression in 
these two introductory verses; the strong personal feeling, 
indignation at the calumnies of his opponents, and the intimation 
that, if the opposition continues, he will not spare. See on 
I Cor. iv. 21, where the same question is raised. 

wapaxah® pâs. The extraordinary change of tone which 
suddenly begins here is sometimes explained by the assertion that 
in the first two-thirds of his letter the Apostle is addressing the 
loyal Corinthians, and in the last third his opponents. Of this 
change of address there is not the smallest intimation ; in both 
portions we have tyets and $pás throughout, and in both portions, 
as in I Cor., the whole Corinthian Church is addressed. In v. 2 
the opponents are mentioned separately as rwas. The sudden 
change is in the Apostle's attitude towards the Corinthians. And 


* Cassian expands thus: ‘I whom you know to be an Apostle of Christ, 
whom you venerate with the utmost respect, whom you believe to be of the 
highest character and perfect, and one in whom Christ speaks.’ 

t “Eudacis ris drorrodtxijs délas (Thdrt.). There is something of defiance 
in the expression. 
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wapaxaA® is here ‘exhort’ rather than ‘entreat’; it has almost a 
minatory tone, ‘I strongly advise you.’ In v. 2 he lowers the 
tone to ‘ beseech.’ 

Sud rs TpaÜrqros xal emexias. This appeal has nothing 
to do with the collection ; it refers to the warning entreaty which 
follows. In Aristotle zpadrys is the mean between édpyAdrys and 
dopynoia, and the opposite of xaAemórgs (EA. Nic. n. vii. 1o, 
IV. V., Hist. An. 1X. i. 1). Plutarch (Peric. 39, Sertorius, 25, 
Caes. 57) combines it with émecxea, as St Paul does here, and 
makes it the opposite of droropia. ‘The Scriptural apadrys is 
not in man's outward behaviour only ; nor yet in his mere natural 
disposition. Rather is it an inwrought grace of the soul, and 
the exercises of it are chiefly towards God (Mt. xi. 29 ; Jas. i. 21). 
It is that temper of spirit in which we accept His dealings with 
us without disputing or resisting” (Trench, Sys. 8 xli.)  “Emceé- 
xaua is that ‘sweet reasonableness’ (Matthew Arnold) which pre- 
vents summum jus from becoming summa injuria, by admitting 
limitations and making allowances for special circumstances: 
apadrys virtus magis absoluta, émeixea magis refertur ad alios 
(Beng.) Cf. 2 Macc. x. 4. Vulg. is capricious in its renderings 
of both terms. Here it has modestia for émeixea, but Acts 
xxiv. 4 clementia. Hoere and in some other places it has man- 
suetudo for mpaŭrys, but Gal. vi. Jezi/as, Eph. iv. 2 and 2 Tim. 
li. 25, modestia. In O.T. we find reverentia and tranquilltas 
(Wisd. ii. 19, etc.). 

The appeal shows that St Paul must have instructed the 
Corinthians as to the character of the Redeemer, whose words 
and actions must therefore have been known to himself. The 
Gospels were not yet written, but the oral tradition was there 
in its fulness. That the Messiah would be zpais had been fore- 
told (Zech. ix. 9), and He had proclaimed Himself to be so (Mt. 
xi 29), and had declared the blessedness of those who are so 
(Mt. v. 5). The appeal reads somewhat strangely as a prelude 
to one of the most bitter and vehement paragraphs in the 
writings of St Paul. What follows reads rather like an echo of 
the wrath of the Lamb. We might have expected him to say 
*Inaod (iv. 10, 11; Rom. viii. 11; 1 Thess. iv. 14) when speaking 
of the earthly life of Christ But Xpwrob may have point, 
because some of them professed to be in a special sense Xpicrov 
(1 Cor. i. 12). 

ôs xarà wpócwrov péev tamevds dy piv. Here rarewós is used 
in a bad sense, which is unusual. He is quoting the words of 
his accusers at Corinth. They had said that, when he was there, 
he was a Uriah Heep, very humble and cringing and artful ; when 
he was away from them, he could pluck up his courage and be 
very resolute—on paper. See on vii. 6. 

18 
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Here and throughout both LXX and N.T. we should read mpabry: 
(N* BG P17) rather than rpaórns (( CDEKL). In LXX both spats 
(Num. xii. 3 and often in Psalms) and rawecvés (Prov. iii. 34; Zeph. iL 3; 
Is. xi. 4) are used to translate the same Hebrew, anav. 


2. Bdopar 82 rd ph apr Cappiicas. The appeal to the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ influences the Apostle himself, and 
he drops from magisterial exhortion to earnest entreaty. RV. 
does not sufficiently mark this with ‘intreat’ and ‘beseech,’ nor 
Vulg. with odsecro and rogo, while AV. does not mark it at all, 
but has ‘beseech’ for both verbs. Aégoua: dé takes up wapaxade 
and repeats it in a lower key; ‘I exhort, nay I beseech you, 
that I may not when present show courage.’ Lit. ‘I beg of you 
the not, when I am present, showing courage.’ Chrys. has pý 
pe dvayxdonre. On the constr. see Blass, 8 71. 1; sopor is 
attracted to the nom. of &éoua, Cf. čpaĝov avrápkys elvac (Phil. 
iv. I1), @doxovres elvar codot (Rom. i. 22). Bachmann follows 
Rückert and B. Weiss in thinking that ŝéopaı is addressed to 
God, which is not probable. As ŝéopaı must be distinguished in 
translation from vapaxaAo, so also must Oappgca« from roApyoas, 
and here again AV. ignores the change. The change of word 
is probably neither accidental nor merely for the sake of variety, 
but marks the difference between the feigned courage which his 
critics attributed to him and the uncompromising boldness which 
he is confident of exhibiting if his opponents render it necessary. 
He beseeches them so to behave that he may be spared the 
distress of proving that he can be unflinching when he is face 
to face with them. 

Tfj weworOijoes  Aoy([ogat roApioasx.t.d. ‘With the confidence 
(i. 15) wherewith I count on being bold against certain persons 
who count of us as, etc.’ The Corinthians of course would under- 
stand who the rivas, guosdam, whom he does not care to mention, 
are, cf. iii. 1; 1 Cor. xv. r2. They are a malignant coterie in 
the Church which he is addressing. The thought of them 
changes his tone once more, and he again becomes minatory. 
We must give the same rendering to Aoyí(ouas and Aoydtouévovs, 
both of which are midd. and not pass. Nevertheless there is a 
difference of signification, the one meaning ‘I reckon’ = ‘I expect, 
the other meaning ‘who reckon’=‘who suppose? The verb is 
very freq. in Paul, esp. in Rom. and 2 Cor. Vulg. here has gua 
existimor audere in quosdam, qui arbitrantur nos, etc., using two 
different verbs and taking Aoyífouas as passive. It uses both 
these verbs elsewhere, and also cogito (vv. 7, 11, iib 5; etc.), 
reputo (v. 19; Gal. iii 6; 2 Tim. iv. 6; etc.), imputo (Rom. 
iv. 3, 8), cui accepto fero (Rom. iv. 6), and aestimo (Rom. viii. 36, 
ix 8). Rom. iv. 3 is remarkable, for in Gen. xv. 6 Vulg. has 
reputo. 
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ds xarà odpxa meporaToüvras. ‘ As if our conduct were guided 
by carnal principles’; see on Rom. viii. 4. His opponents 
attributed to him unspiritual and worldly motives and conduct ; 
that he was capricious and shuffling, verbose and vain-glorious, 
at once a coward and a bully, and so forth. That they accused 
him of unchastity is not probable; had they done so, he would 
have been more definite. Nor is there any reference to his 
physical infirmities. See on i. 17, last note; and for the 
Hebraistic wepirarety of daily conduct see on iv. 2 and 1 Cor. 
iii. 3, also on aveotpdpypey, 2 Cor. i. 12 The metaphor which 
follows suggests that xarà odpxa refers, among other things, to a 
charge of being a coward. 


8. dy capxt yàp wepirrarodvres. ‘In the flesh (emphatic) no doubt 
we walk, but not according to the flesh do we carry on our war- 
fare. The yáp implies a tacit contradiction ; * That is not true, 

Jor, although of course we walk in, etc Like all human beings, 
he is subject to the limitations and weaknesses of humanity, such 
as timidity, indiscretion, love of influence ; cf. iv. 7; Gal. ii. 20; 
Phil i 22. An Apostle, in his missionary work, has to reckon 
with these drawbacks, but they do not regulate his conduct. They 
constitute the condition z# which he must labour, but they are not 
its regulating principle. Its principles are not worldly but spiritual. 

That a Christian's life is warfare is often pointed out by St Paul 
(vi. 7; 1 Thess. v. 8; Rom. xiii. 12, 13; Eph. vi. 11-17; x Tim. 
i 18; 2 Tim. ii. 3, 4). Cf. Wisd. v. 17—20, a book with which St 
Paul seems to have been familiar. The metaphor would be natural 
enough, even if the Apostle had not had frequent experience of 
Roman soldiers. Here it has special point, if he is rebutting 
a charge of cowardice ; and he is certainly beginning to carry war 
into his opponents camp. Durandus (Rationale Divinorum 
Officiorum, iv. 16), after saying that “when the Epistle is read 
we do not kneel but sit,” adds that “ Soldiers, however, are 
accustomed to stand when the Epistles of Paul are read, in 
honour of him, because he was a soldier." See V. Staley, Studies 
in Ceremonial, p. 8o. 


4. In form this verse is a parenthesis to confirm the truth of 
the preceding statement, and xaÜaipobvres in v. 5 goes back in 
grammatical constr. to oerparevójeÜa in v. 3. But in idea xofac- 
potvres is obviously connected with mpòs xafaipecw in v. 4, and 
the const. of v. 3 seems to be forgotten. 

TÀ yàp Sta THs oTpareias pov. ‘For the weapons of our cam- 
paign are not fleshly.’ He probably refers to the artifices which 
his critics said that he employed in gaining converts. Adopting 
orparias as the right spelling (see below), we must treat it as 
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equivalent to otparefas, ‘campaign,’ not orparis, ‘army.’ 
* Tt is really superfluous to collect proofs of the fact that orpareia 
could also be written orparia” (Deissmann, 31d. Sf. p. 132). 
For capxixd see on i. 2; for ómAa, on vi. 7. 

Suvard to Ged. It is the idea of power that is wanted in 
Opposition to the weakness of the flesh. The extraordinary 
effectiveness of the weapons is evidence that there is something 
more than mere human force in them ; and hence perhaps the 
use of dvvara rather than wvevparexa, the common antithesis to 
capxwd, The force of the dat. is uncertain ; either ‘for God,’ ‘in 
God's service’ (dat. com.), or ‘before God,’ ‘in His eyes’ (RV.). 
From the latter the transition would be easy to the Hebraistic 
use for ‘exceeding,’ as in doretos r9 Oeo, ‘exceeding fair’ (Acts 
vii. 20) Erasmus has afflatu Dei, Beza divinitus, ‘divinely 
powerful.' 

vpós xaBaipeow óxupepárev. ‘To the demolition of strong- 
holds,’ the fortresses which hinder the success of the campaign, 
i.e. all the prejudices and evil practices which resist the influence 
of the Gospel. In LXX, esp. in Maccabees (cf. 1 Macc. v. 65), 
óxipopa is freq., but occurs nowhere else in N.T., and possibly 
St Paul is thinking of Prov. xxi. 22 ; wéAas dxupas éréBy aodós 
xai kaÜeiÀA« tÒ dxvpwpa é @ Ererocónaav oi doeBeis, Thackeray 
(St Paul and Jewish Thought, p. 239) quotes wpós ye rv Tov 
óxvpoparos rovrov kxaÜaipecw from Philo, De Confus. Ling. 26. 
There is probably no special reference to the “fences about the 
Law," or the Law itself, although the Law was often a great 
obstacle to the success of Christian missionaries. 

It is difficult to decide between erparías (X C D G) and orparelas (B). 


5. Noytopods xaBaipoüvres. The constr. is doubtful. We can 
take it back to wepvraroovres and ovparevópeÜa, making v. 4 a 
parenthesis (AV., RV., WH.); but St Paul so frequently has 
nominative participles without any regular connexion (OM Bópevo, 
vii. 5 ; oreAAopevor, viii. 20; wAovrifopevor, ix. 11), that it is likely 
that we have a similar feature here; 'Seeing that we demolish 
seducing reasonings,’ 4e., sophistries and plausible fallacies with 
which Jews and Gentiles evaded the teaching of the Apostles. 
Cf. Prov. xxi. 3o. There is nothing personal in the warfare 
which the Apostles wage. They assail arguments and ideas in 
order to win over those who hold them. "They do not attempt 
to destroy the reasoners in order to stop the arguments. And in 
demolishing reasonings St Paul did not use mois codias 
Adyots, though some missionaries did according to their ability ; 
the spiritual power with which he was endowed sufficed. It is 
not likely that Aoy:opovs is meant to refer to Aoyuonévovs, and 
in translating the one we need not consider the other. "These 
specious and arrogant Aeywoi belong to a class of which he goes 
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on to speak. Cf. Rom. ii. 15, the only other passage in which 
Aoyiopos is found in N.T. 

wav Üyepa ératpépevov. ‘Every high thing that is lifting 
itself up. In xi. 20 rap. is midd., and so it probably is here. 
The metaphor is from walls and towers standing defiantly, rather 
than barriers hastily thrown up to check progress; but the pass. 
is possible, that is ‘erected,’ ‘set up,’ as a towering obstacle. 

karà Tis yrwoews ToU Oeo. ‘In opposition to the knowledge 
of God,’ that true knowledge of Him which comes through 
acquaintance with One who was the image of God (iv. 4). St 
Paul is sure that he possesses this. Cf. ro yvecróv ro) «o 
(Rom. i. 19), and zAavácÓa« «pi rij ToU «oU ywaow (Wisd. xiv. 
22) St Paul's acquaintance with the Book of Wisdom has been 
already noted. See on v. 4 and v. r. 

aixpadwriLovres. Military metaphors still continue, and in 
N.T. this metaphor of ‘making prisoners’ or ‘taking captive’ is 
peculiar to St Paul (Rom. vii 23; 2 Tim. iii. 6). In Lk. xxi. 
24 there is no metaphor. These two military expressions are 
found in conjunction I Macc. viii. I0; Txpaduriray Tas . yuvaixas 
aŭróv, . . . kal xadetrov TÀ xvpápara avrüy, Cf. Trò xáAXos 
abris jxpaAwrue yvxiv avro? (Judith xvi. 9). In Eph. iv. 8 we 
have aixpadAwrevw, from Ezek. xii. 3. Both forms of the verb are 
very freq. in LXX ; aixpadwri{w is used by Josephus, Plutarch, 
Arrian, etc. 

wav vénpa, ‘Every device’; see on ii. rr. Neither here, 
where Luthers alle Vernunft has led some people astray, nor 
I Cor. iv. 4, where AV. has done the like, does St Paul express 
disapproval of human reasoning, or deny the right to think for 
oneself. It is those Aoywpot and voypara which oppose or 
corrupt the truth to which he here declares hostility. But Üappó 
«ls Üpás (v. 1) does not justify our taking eis riv traxoyy with 
wav vonua, ‘every device against | the obedience’ ; for this we 
should have had xard, as in xara ris yvoceus. 

eis Thy Ómakod» rod Xproros. These words go with alyuaAvré- 
Covres, ‘taking every opposing design prisoner and bringing it into 
the condition of submissive obedience to the Christ. * Cf. Lk. 
xxi 24. Submission to Christ is the new land into which they 
are carried captive; 1 Kings viii. 46; Judith v. 18; Tobit i. 1o. 
That the imagery of the passage was suggested by the wars of 
Pompey against Mithridates and the Pirates (Stanley) is less 
likely than that the wars of the Maccabees were in the Apostle's 
mind. But no actual campaign is needed to suggest the 
metaphors. Cf. Rom. i. 5. 


* This is what Deissmann has called the “mystic genitive,” where ‘of 
Christ’ almost =‘ in Christ’ ; cf. 2 Thess. iii. 5; Eph. iii. 19, v. 21 ; Col. iii, 
15 (St Paul, p. 141). 
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6. xai dy droipw Eyovres éxBikfijoat «.t.A. ‘And being quite 
prepared to avenge all disobedience, whenever your obedience 
shall have been completed.' 'This reads oddly affer vii. 4, 16. 
There he is enthusiastic about them ; here their obedience is 
still incomplete. See also viii 7. The óuàv is emphatic; he 
fully expects that, after the interval which he means to allow, the 
Corinthian Church will be found to be obedient to Christ and 
submissive to His Apostle. But there may be exceptions, and 
with such cases he is prepared to deal severely. We have érotpws 
éxo, xii. 14, and v éroiue €xo is found in Philo, Polybius, etc. 
See Wetstein. Such expressions, like dvvayaz, are usually followed 
by the aor. infin. ig I4; Acts xxi 13, xxiii, 15, etc.).* The 
legal expression, éxducyjoa, ‘to do justice,’ may be compared with 
those in i. 22, ii. 6, 8, vii. 11, 12. The play on words between 
x«aÜaipo)vres and èraıpópevov and between raxo and sapaxoj 
may be compared with those noted in i. 13, iii. 2, iv. 8, vi. ro, 
vii. 10, viii. 22. Note also the emphatic repetition in wav... 
vücav, and the alliteration in éyovres éxóucjoas and râray wapaxony. 
Alliteration with s. is specially freq. (ix. 8, 11). In LXX wapaxoy 
is not found, and in N.T. it occurs only here, Rom. v. 19, and 
Heb. ii. 2, and St Paul would probably have used åreðía (Rom. 
xi 30, 32; Eph. ii. 2, v. 6; Col. iii. 6) here had he not wished 
to make a verbal antithesis to raxo, for mapaxoń, ‘failing to 
listen’ or ‘listening amiss,’ implies less deliberate disobedience 
than rebia. t 

These two verses exhibit the Apostle’s severity and considera- 
tion, and his authority is manifest in both. The threat of severity 
anticipates xii. 20—xiii. 1, and if these four chapters are part of 
the lost letter which was sent before 2 Cor. i.—ix., then ii. 9 may 
refer to this passage. The claim to a Divine commission and to 
the power to decide what is contrary to the knowledge of God is 
conspicuous here as in ii. 14, iv. 6, v. 18. In what way he will 
punish those who still oppose bim when he comes is not stated. 
He is probably thinking of the Judaistic teachers, anticipating 
that those whom they have misled will submit and return to 
their allegiance, but that these alien teachers will not do so.¢ 
He passes on to deal with some of the sneers which they had 
employed in order to undermine his authority, and some of the 
claims which they had made in order to establish their own. 


* érouiórara, Exw and é£ éroluov Exw, followed by infin., are found in 


l 
T Lachmann's proposal to put a full stop after maparo», and take öra» 
. 4 braxoh with what follows, is extraordin * Whenever your obedi- 
ence shall have been completed, look at what li a balre your eyes Yis scarcely 
sense; and the usual punctuation makes excellent sense. 
$ if this is correct, then these verses were written before iii. 1, which 
seems to imply that the Judaizing teachers had left Corinth. 
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Some of the latter may have been true enough. They came 
from the country of the Messiah and from the primitive Christian 
congregation. They had personal acquaintance with some of the 
Twelve and with James, the Lord’s brother. That they had 
known Christ Himself is less probable. 


X. 7-11. Reply to the Charge of Weakness. 


My Apostolic Authority will be found to be as effective in 
Sact as it looks on paper. 


7 It is at the outward appearance of things that you look. 
There may be a certain person who is convinced in him- 
self that he is Christ’s man. Well then, let him, on second 
thoughts, be persuaded of this with himself, that just as truly 
as he is Christ's, so also are we. ®That is no idle boast; 
for even supposing that I glory somewhat extravagantly about 
our authority, which was given me by the Lord for your 
upbuilding and not for your demolition, I shall not be put to 
shame as an impostor when I come to Corinth. ° I will not say 
more than that, that I may not seem (as it were) to terrify you 
by means of my letters. 1? For I know what people say; ‘Oh, 
yes, his letters are impressive and forcible enough; but his 
personal appearance is weak, and his manner of speaking is 
worth nothing.’ Let the man who talks in this manner be 
persuaded of this, that such as we are in word by means of 
letters, when we are absent, just such also, when we are present, 
are we in act. Our words and our conduct exactly correspond. 


7. Tà karà mpócomov BAémere. It is impossible to decide 
with any certainty whether fAérere is imperative or indicative 
(cf. Jn. v. 39, xiv. 1; 1 Jn. ii. 27, 29, iv. 2), and, if we decide 
for the indicative, whether it is interrogative or categorical (cf. 
xii. 5, 11, 19; 1 Cor. vi. 4, 6, vii. 18, 21, 27). All three render- 
ings, ‘Ye look’ (RV.), ‘Do ye look?’ (AV., RV. marg.), and 
*Look ye’ (Vulg. vide/e), make good sense. Wiclif, Tyndale, 
and the Genevan agree with the last, and commentators, both 
ancient and modern, are much divided. If BAérere were im- 
perative, it would prodadly have come first; but this is not 
decisive. Let usfollow RV. ‘It is at the things which lie before 
your face that you are looking. They ought to take a more 
comprehensive view, and also try to see a little below the surface. 
If self-commendation, plausibility, and adroitness suffice, then 
the Corinthians are quite right in accepting the Judaizers, but 
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they ought to look to more solid things than that. One can get 
much the same meaning, if BAérere is imperative, ‘Look at the 
facts; not what these teachers say, but what you all can see.’ 
Das, was vor Augen liegt—ja das fasst ins Auge (Bachmann). 

ei tig 3réroiÜ«v davr, ‘If any man trusteth in himself that he 
is Christ's, let him count (v. 2) this again, with himself, that 
even as he is Christ's, so also are we.’ It is ‘in himself,’ ‘in his 
own mind, that he has his confidence, and just there he ought 
also (má) to make his reckoning. The vague ris, like the 
vague rivas (v. 2), points to the Apostle’s opponents, but the 
sing. tis is no proof that he is now thinking of a particular 
individual. Cf. xi. 4, 20. It is scarcely possible that Xpeorot 
elvas has any reference to the Christ party (1 Cor. i. 12). St 
Paul would not use language which would almost inevitably be 
understood to mean that he was a member of the ‘Christ’ 
party. These parties seem to have died out; for there is 
no mention of them in 2 Cor. not even in xii. 20, where he 
speaks of strifes and factions. We may conclude that the 
rebukes in 1 Cor. proved effectual. Xprorot «tva. here means 
being Christ's man, servant, or minister. With «dAw comp. 
I Cor. xii. 21, and with é$' éavro?, 1 Cor. vi. r. 

D* E* FG, defg add oos after the first Xpwroü. ép éavroi (WB 
L, Latt. entra se) rather than d$ éavroü (CDEG KP). Xpwro? after 
$ués (D'EKL, Copt) is probably not genuine; RBC D* FGP, 
Latt. omit. 

8. áv re yàp . . . Confirmatory evidence that he is 
Christ's minister in as true a sense as his opponents are. Cf. 
Rom. xiv. 8. He begins with an ‘if,’ but he ends with a 
confident assertion. Even if he should use stronger language 
than he has done about his authority, there is not the least 
prospect that he will be put to shame as a convicted impostor. 
There will be ample justification of his claims. It is not certain 
that wepwaóTr«pov refers to vv. 3-6, ‘more abundantly than I 
have just done': it may mean no more than 'somewhat 
abundantly In any case we notice here his abstention from 
denying that his opponents are in any sense Christ's ministers. 
All he says is that he can give ample evidence that he is a 
minister of Christ, invested with His authority. Contrast xi. 
I3-15. In this verse we have the transition from the plur. to 
the sing. It is still ‘our authority,’ but the glorying is his own. 
The mixture of sing. and plur. continues for a while, and then 
in xi., xii., xiii. the sing. prevails. 

Hs wrer ó xüpios «lg olkobouijv xai odx els xabalpeow Spor. 
‘Which the Lord gave me for your upbuilding and not for your 
demolition.’ We must have the same rendering of xa@aip, here 
and in vv. 4 and s. Here ‘building you up and not casting 
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you down’ seems more effective; but we talk of ‘demolishing’ 
arguments (Aoyopovs) rather than of ‘casting them down.’ 
Exactly the same expression is found again xiii. ro, and in both 
places it fits the context so well that there is no need to suspect 
an editorial insertion from either place to the other. "The aor. 
refers to the commission given at Saul's conversion (Acts ix. 6, 
I5, xxii. 15, xxvi. 16). The clause may intimate that his critics 
said that his teaching was destructive, or that he holds that theirs 
is destructive. But we cannot be sure of either; it may be a 
plain statement of fact. 

oük aicxuvPjcopar, ‘I shall not be put to shame,’ by being 
exposed as a pretentious boaster. The change from subjunc- 
tive to indicative (‘shall not, not ‘should not’) marks his 
confidence. That wil never happen. Some commentators 
here add, as to be understood, *and I do not say anything 
stronger than this,’ in order to account for the tva which follows. 
The constr., though not quite regular, is intelligible enough. 

BG 17, Syr-Pesh. Copt. omit re after éávr. We may safely omit xal 
before mepucórepo» with N* BCD* E*GP, Latt. Copt. Syr-Hark. 
kavx'cwua. (BC DF K) rather than xavx*oouat (NLP). C* P, Syr- 
Pesh. Copt. omit judy after éfovcílas, perhaps as apparently out of 
harmony with the sing. verb. D'EGKL ins. uiv after ókípuos, P before 


it; NBC D* 17, d eomit. Note the divergence between E and e, which 
usually agrees with d independently of the Greek of E. 


9. tva pì 8ófu xr.. This depends on v. 8 as a whole, not 
on any one clause or word. To make v. ro a parenthesis and 
carry on iva to v. 11 is an intolerable constr. ; ‘That I may not 
seem . . . let such a one, etc.’ But it is perhaps in order to 
ease such a connexion that Chrys. inserts 6é and Vulg. autem * 
after iva, for if tva has no connexion with v. 8, iva pù do€w is 
felt to be very abrupt. Ve videar without autem would be 
right. 

és Ov éx$oB«w duds. ‘As it were, to terrify you.’ The 
compound verb has a strong meaning, ‘to scare you out of your 
senses,’ and to tone this down ds ay is prefixed; guasi perterre- 
facere vos. It is freq. in LXX (Job vii. 14, xxxiii. 16; Wisd. xi. 
I9, xvii. 6, 19; etc.), esp. in the phrase ot« éorat 6 éexpoBov 
(Lev. xxvi. 6; Deut. xxviii. 26; Mic. iv. 4; Zech. iii. 13; Ezek. 
xxxiv. 28, xxxix. 26), but is found nowhere else in N.T. It is 
doubtful whether we ought to count this as a very rare instance 
of av c. infin. We perhaps ought to write gáv, which occurs in 
mod. Grk.; as also odv,=‘as,’ ‘like,’ or ‘when.’ Moulton, 
p. 167. 

did tov émotohav. ‘By my letters.’ We know certainly of 
two letters, 1 Cor. and its predecessor (1 Cor. v. 9). Unless 


* Ut autem non existimer tamquam terrere vos per epistolas. 
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these four chapters are part of the severe letter (i. 23, ii. 3, 9, 
vii. 8), we know of three before these words were written, and 
there may have been others. But the strict injunctions about 
fornicators in the first letter (1 Cor. v. 9), and the severe sentence 
on the incestuous person in 1 Cor. (v. 3-5), would justify the 
expression ‘terrifying by my letters, without the addition of 
another severe letter. 


10. ¢noiv. It is difficult to decide between ¢yciy and asir 

(see below). The ris (v. 7) and 6 rotodros (v. 11) might cause 
asiy to be corrected to nci. On the other hand, ¢yotv 
might be corrected to ¢aciv, because the context shows that this 
contemptuous criticism of the Apostle's letters was not confined 
to an individual In either case we bave interesting con- 
temporary evidence of what some people thought of the 
Apostle’s letters and of his personal effectiveness. Either nov 
or pasív might be rendered ‘it is said,’ on dit, man sagt. Winer, 
p- 655. 
Bapetar xal toyupai. ‘Weighty and powerful'* The truth 
of this is seen by the description of the effect of the severe 
letter in vii. 8-11, a description which must be truthful, for it is 
sent to the Corinthians themselves, who knew the facts. His 
critics could not deny the solid and effective character of his 
letters. Bapetae probably does not mean ‘burdensome,’ 
‘grievous’ (Mt. xxili. 4; Acts xx. 29; 1 Jn. v. 3), but ‘weighty,’ 
‘impressive’ (Mt. xxii. 23 and perhaps Acts xxv. 7); yet the 
latter meaning is less common. Illustrations in Wetstein. Used 
for persons, Bapvs has commonly a bad signification, ‘oppressive,’ 
‘ cross-grained ’; but it sometimes means ‘dignified,’ ‘grave,’ like 
ceuvós. Cf. 1 Thess. ii. 6. Yet it is possible that the two 
epithets are not meant to be complimentary ; they might mean 
that in his letters he was tyrannical and violent. 

4) 8@ mapovcía rod odparos. ‘Bodily presence (AV., RV.) 
can hardly be improved; but ‘personal presence,’ ‘ personal 
appearance,’ ‘personality’ have been suggested. There is 
chiasmus in the contrasted epithets, dofevyns being the antithesis 
of icxupai and éfovfevnuévos of Bapetat, and each pair helps to 
determine the meaning of the other. It is not certain that 
there is here any allusion to the personal appearance of the 
Apostle; that he was short and insignificant, “an ugly little 
Jew,” and that he had revolting infirmities, such as ophthalmia 
and epilepsy. The contrast seems rather to be between the 
character of his letters and the character of the man himself. 


* German renderings vary considerably ; gewichtig und gewaltig (Bach- 
mann); schwer und wuchtig (Bousset); wuchtig und &raftvoll (Lietzmann) ; 
gewichtig und stark (Heinrici-Meyer). 
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In his letters he was bold as a lion and firm as a rock ; when he 
came face to face with you, he gave way at once, trying to please 
everybody (1 Cor. ix. 20), and what he said was not worth 
listening to (see on 1 Cor. ii. 3).* This looks like a reference to 
the intermediate and unsuccessful visit. 

éfovOerquévos. ‘Despised,’ ‘of no account’ (1 Cor. i. 28, 
vi 4; Eccles. ix. 16; Mal. ii. 9; Dan. iv. 28; 2 Macc. i. 27). 
No doubt the Apostle's powers were not always the same; his 
letters show that. At times his eloquence seemed godlike 
(Acts xiv. 8-12), but he had not the brilliancy of Apollos, and 
he did not keep Eutychus awake (Acts xx. 9). Ramsay, Sf 
Paul, p. 84, Church in the Roman Empire, p. 57. “A person- 
ality of such polar contrasts made a very different impression on 
different people. Seldom perhaps has any one been at once so 
ardently hated and so passionately loved as St Paul" (Deissmann, 
St Paul, p. 70). As Bousset remarks, the personality of St Paul 
must have indeed been great, if, in spite of infirmities which 
would be specially distasteful to Greeks, he nevertheless was to 
them ‘zke Apostle.’ 

Of the descriptions which have come down to us of the 
personal appearance of the Apostle the only one which is at all 
likely to be based upon early tradition is the well-known one in 
the Acts of Paul and Thekla, a document which Ramsay 
(Church in Rom. Emp. xvi.) assigns to the first century. These 
Acta exist in Syriac, Latin, Greek, and Armenian, and the 
Syriac is believed to embody the earliest form of the story. The 
description in the Syriac is as follows; “A man of middling 
size, and his hair was scanty, and his legs were a little crooked, 
and his knees were projecting (or far apart); and he had large 
eyes, and his eyebrows met, and his nose was somewhat long; 
and he was full of grace and mercy; at one time he seemed like 
a man, and at another he seemed like an angel.” The 
Armenian version says that he had blue eyes and crisp or curly 
hair. Later writers give him an aquiline nose. See F. C. 
Conybeare, Monuments of Early Christianity, p. 62; Smith and 
Cheetham, D. of Chr. Ant. ii. p. 1622; Farrar, St Paul, exc. 
xi.; Kraus, Real. Enc. d. Christ. Alter. ii. pp. 608, 613. 

al éxwroAal pé» (N* B,r) rather than al à» ér. (KR? DFGKLP, 


Latt.) noir (NDEFGKLP, de Copt.) rather than aci» (B, fgr 
Vulg. Syrr.). Note the divergence between F and f. 


11. roóro Aoyi[écÓ0o. ‘Count skis.’ It is worth while to have 
the same rendering in vz. 2, 7, 11; RV. has ‘count,’ ‘consider,’ 
‘reckon.’ Toro is emphatic, ‘just this.’ 

rovoutos. Not ‘the person in question,’ but ‘such a one,’ 
à Adyos would include the thought as well as the expression. 
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‘a person of this kind.’ The Apostle is not alluding to a 
definite individual, but quoting a current criticism. 

oloi éopev TQ Adyw. ‘What we are in word by letters when 
we are absent, such ave we also in act when we are present.’ 
Menzies and Moffatt follow AV. in supplying éeópe0a with 
taoro, which confines the meaning to his intended visit to 
Corinth. RV. is almost certainly right in supplying éope, 
which makes the statement apply to his whole character and 
conduct. He is not one in whom the inconsistency of writing 
forcibly and acting feebly is found. So Alford, Bachmann, 
Bernard, Lietzmann, McFadyen, Schmiedel. The antithesis 
between Adyw and épye, so freq. in Thucydides, is found Rom. 
xv. 18; and Acts vii. 22 we have Ówarós èy Adyos xai épyos 
avrov. In the antithesis here, we again have chiasmus; re 
Aóyo ármóvres, mapóvres TQ Epyw: cf. iv. 3, vi. 8, ix. 6, xiii. 3. 
Baljon needlessly suggests that àv érioroAGy is a gloss. 


19-18. A passage, the difficulty of which was very early 
felt, and hence the variations in the text, some of which are 
obviously the result of efforts to make things clearer. That St 
Paul deliberately wrote obscurely in order to avoid making 
definite charges against his assailants (Theodoret) is not 
probable.* He is satirical, and we must beware of taking his 
irony literally. Under cover of mock humility he shows that he 
is a very different kind of person from those who criticize him 
from a pinnacle of assumed superiority. "They say that at close 
quarters he is a coward. Well, he must own that he has not the 
courage which they possess. He does not venture to put him- 
self on a level with people who sing their own praises and try to 
get themselves accepted at their own valuation. Conduct of 
that kind is folly. His glorying has limits not of his own 
choosing ; they are the limits of the sphere assigned to him by 
God, who sent him to Corinth. And he was the first in the field 
there. He did not come after others had laboured there and 
take the credit of what they had done, although there are people 
who have tried to reap where he has sown. He hopes that as 
the Corinthians! faith. increases he will be able to enlarge his 
sphere of influence and carry the Gospel to regions farther 
West, always avoiding the fields of other men's labours, so as not 
to seem to plume himself on work which was not his own. 

The Western text (D* F G, defg, Ambrst.) omits ov gvvidgw 
(cvviot$ow), pues Sé, and then the sentence dAAà ajrol x.r.A. 
runs; ‘but we measuring ourselves by ourselves and comparing 
ourselves with ourselves are not going into spheres beyond our 


* daps ra» rd xópnpa roro yéypager, evapyas éM^ytac« rods alrlovs où 
BovAóuevos. 
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measure and glorying there, etc.’ This makes good sense and 
runs smoothly, with aùroí carrying on the constr. of ob roAguó- 
pev: and it may be an instance of what WH. call “ Western 
non-interpolations” (ii. pp. 175ff.). But more probably the 
omission is an attempt to make the original text clearer. The 
Apostle is not likely to have declared that he made Asmself his 
standard of excellence. To adopt the reading evwovew and 
make it a dat. (cvvfovow) agreeing with éavrotc—*' compare our- 
selves with ourselves, unwise people, as they hold us to be'—is 
objectionable for the same reason, and in that case we should 
have rots py ovvodow. We must retain mets 8é, and then 
avroí refers, not to the Apostle, but to his critics.* And we may 
safely reject the reading où cvvicacw (XN *), which would mean 
that *they compare themselves with themselves without being 
aware that they do so,' which is very poor sense. 


X. 12-18. The Area of his Mission includes Corinth. 


Self-praise is worthless; but I do claim that Corinth 
lies in the sphere of work which God has assigned to me. 


12] am accused of being a coward. Well, I really cannot 
muster courage to pair myself or compare myself with certain 
persons who are distinguished by much self-commendation. 
They fix their own standard of excellence, and are lost in admira- 
tion of themselves and one another for conforming to it. That 
is really not very sagacious. 19 We, however, who do not fix our 
own standard, will not glory beyond our legitimate limits, but 
will keep within the limits of that sphere which God has assigned 
to us as a limit, and which certainly meant that we should extend 
our labours so as to include you. !* For we are not, I repeat, — 
as would be the case if we had no commission to come as far as 
you,—we are not straining to exceed the limits of our province. 
Why, we pressed on even to you, and were the first to proclaim 
in Corinth the Glad-tidings of the Christ. !5Our glorying does 
not go beyond legitimate limits, does not take credit for what 
other men have done. But we do cherish a hope that, as your 
faith goes on growing, we may through you get an enlargement 
of influence—still keeping to the sphere allotted to us—an 
enlargement on a great scale; ' viz. to carry the Glad-tidings to 


* Bousset takes the opposite view ; that o) cvri&suw* hueis 66 is an insertion 
to ease the sense, ei& Notbehelf. 
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the region beyond you, without glorying (as some people do) in 
another man's sphere of labour of things already done before we 
came. ?But in any case there is only one right way of glorying ; 
he who glories, let him glory in the Lord who alone can make 
work fruitful. 28 For he who, instead of giving all glory to God, 
commends himself, is not the man that is accepted; the only 
one who wins real approval is he whom the Lord commends. 


It will perhaps be as well to give a paraphrase of vv. 12 and 
13 on the hypothesis that the Western text is correct, and it is 
preferred by some commentators. 

13 You may call me a coward, for I really do not possess 
boldness enough to pair myself or compare myself with certain 
persons who are distinguished by much self-commendation. On 
the contrary, I fix my own standard and compare myself with it, 
18 and so my glorying will never go beyond legitimate limits, but 
will keep, etc. 


19. Oò yàp ToÀuópev evxpivac  cuvxpivat dautois. One 
suspects that for the sake of a play upon words the Apostle has 
used an expression which might otherwise have been clearer. 
‘For we have not the boldness (v. 2) to pair or to compare our- 
selves with some of those who commend themselves.’ The play 
on words (evxpivac Ñ avvkptvat) is as obvious here as in vv. 5, 6, 
and the meaning of évxpivav seems to be ‘judge amongst,’ 
‘estimate amongst,’ ‘class with,’ and it is stronger in meaning 
than ovvxpivas, so that ‘ pair’ and ‘compare’ fairly well preserves 
the similarity of sound and change of meaning. ‘I could not 
venture to put myself in the same class with, or even compare 
myself with,’ is the sarcastic declaration. Vulg. gives the sense, 
without preserving any play of words; non enim audemus inserere 
aut comparare nos. Beza has nos adjungere ved conjungere, which 
sacrifices the sense in order to preserve the play. Bengels 
aequiparare aut comparare is better than either this or inserere aut 
conserere. Cf. Wisd. vii. 29; 1 Macc. x. 71. St Paul had been 
accused of singing his own praises (iii. 1); he here intimates that 
this is just what his critics are fond of doing. 

àÀÀà adrol év éaurois éauroüg perpoüvres. If we retain zueis 04 
in v. 15, and it is best to do so, the aùroí must refer to the hostile 
critics; *But they themselves measuring themselves by them- 
selves They are a “mutual admiration and self-admiration 
society " (Waite). They set up their own conduct as a standard 
of excellence, and find their conformity to it eminently satis- 
factory and admirable. They are a community of Pecksniffs. 
Calvin takes the monks of his own time as an illustration ; sif 
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enim intus plaudebant, non considerantes quibus virtutibus constaret 
vera laus. 

oò cundow. ‘Are without understanding’; they are ddpoves 
(Eph. v. 17), who are not intelligent enough to put two and two 
together. These self-satisfied critics, who have no external 
standard, but judge everything by comparison with their own 
practice, come very far short of wisdom. Von intelligunt, says 
Augustine, adding segue quae loquuntur neque de quibus affirmant 
(from x Tim. i. 7). Others supply, ‘ how ridiculous they are,’ or 
‘what they are talking about,’ or ‘what are the marks of a true 
Apostle.’ But o? evviiciw needs no supplement. Cf. ovmo voeire 
ovde avyíere; (Mk. viii. 17). 

The spelling évxpi. and cvrkpi. is supported by B® D*; for the former G 
has xptvat. — Naber's suspicion of dittography is not needed; the play on 
words is thoroughly Pauline. D E add éavroós after the first verb, while 
^N” omits éavroús before jerpoürres. cvriiow (NS! B 17) rather than 
ounovew (DFE K LP) or cuvicacw (N*). D* FG, defg omit od cv. 


hueis 86, but the words should be retained with N B D? EK LP, r Syrr. 
Copt. Arm. Aeth. Goth. 


18. peis 2 oüx els TÀ dyerpa rauvxynoópeĝða. ‘But we will not 
glory beyond our measure.’ He does not fix his own standard, 
and he does not exceed the limits fixed for him ; moreover, he 
has a settled determination never to exceed these limits. Eis ra 
dp.erpa is indefinite ; it may refer to the excessive self-admiration 
of his opponents, or it may mean ‘in respect of things beyond 
our scope’; but this is less probable. Cf. eis rà padtora. 

&ÀÀà xarà Td pérpov Tod kavóvos x.t.A. ‘But according to the 
measure of the length which God apportioned to us as a measure, 
to reach as far as even you.’ RV. and other authorities render 
«avav ‘province,’ and the rendering is so suitable to the context 
that we may perhaps regard it as admissible ; a specified sphere, 
definitely marked out, is the meaning required, and ‘ province’ 
expresses this very well. But xavov is generally used of length, 
and 16 pérpov ro) kavóvos would mean ‘the length of one’s tether,’ 
the length of the radius from one’s centre. In this case it would 
mean the distance which God told the Apostle to go in his 
missionary work. But seeing that xavwy means (1) the rod 
which measures, and (2) the amount which is measured, and 
seeing that fixing the bounds of territory may require measuring 
rods, it is possible that xavóv may be used of the territory thus 
measured. Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 16, the only other place in N.T. 
in which the word occurs, seems to take this as certain. There, 
however, the term is used of Zine, and not of surface; ‘all those 
who shall guide their steps by this rule, * In Judith xiii. 6 it 


* We use ‘line’ in a similar sense. To be thc Apostle of the Gentiles was 
St Paul's *line,' and it extended to Corinth. 
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seems to mean a bed-pole. More akin to the use here is 4 Macc. 
Vil. 21, pós GAov TOv THS Pirocodias xavóva evocBas pirocoday, 
where xavóva might be rendered ‘sphere,’ or ‘ province,’ although 
‘rule’ may be better. Westcott, Canon of N.T., App. A, gives 
a history of the word. 

of épép.oev piv ô Geds pérpov. ‘Which God apportioned co 
us as our measure.’ St Paul did not determine his own province 
any more than his own standard of excellence. God did that. 
Cf. r Cor. vii. 17; Rom. xii. 3; Heb. vii. 2. Some editors 
bracket pérpov as probably a gloss, but éu¢poe pérpov is another 
alliteration, and St Paul is harping on the idea of * measure. 
Vulg. omits; quam mensus est nobis Deus. Both ot and pérpov 
are attracted in case to rod xavóvos. 

é$ukéo0n. äxpı kai Guay. This was what God intended; that 
his line should ‘reach as far as even you’; fertingendi usque ad 
vos. This was indisputable. St Paul was the first to preach the 
Gospel in Corinth, and it was God who had turned him from a 
persecutor into a preacher. The verb is common enough in 
class. Grk., but it is found nowhere else in N.T., and perhaps 
nowhere in LXX. 

oix (KXBD* GK L P) rather than oby« (D! E). els rà Auerpa (N BD? 


K L P) rather than els rò duerpor (D* G) in immensum (Latt.). édpixéo Bac 
(X BG K L P) rather than d¢ixéoOar (D E F). 


14. We again have several doubtful points to consider; text, 
arrangement, and punctuation are all uncertain. At the outset 
all these must be regarded as tentative. 

oò yàp ås uf. Adopting this reading, we will treat the verse 
as not a mere parenthesis to explain v. 13, and will connect 
v. 15 with v. 14; moreover, we will regard no part of v. 14 as 
interrogative. ‘For we are not overstretching ourselves, as (we 
should be doing) if we did not reach unto you, for as far as even 
you we were the first to come in the Gospel (viii. 18; Rom. i. 9) 
of the Christ, not glorying beyond our measure, etc.’ Or, with- 
out supplying anything, we may take the first part of v. 14 thus; 
* For we are not, as if we did not reach unto you, overstretching 
ourselves.’ If the reading és yàp pý is adopted, then the first 
part must be a question ; ‘For are we overstretching ourselves, 
as if we did not reach unto you?' ‘Are we exceeding our 
commission in claiming authority in Corinth?’ Facts speak for 
themselves ; he founded the Church there. 

It is not certain that $0avo here, as in 1 Thess. iv. 15, retains 
its class. signification of ‘come first,’ ‘precede,’ ‘anticipate.’ In 
later Greek it commonly means simply ‘come’ (1 Thess. ii. 16; 
Rom. ix. 31; Phil. iii. 16); so in papyri and perhaps here (RV.). 
Nevertheless, the fact that he not only came as far as Corinth 
with the Glad-tidings, but was the first to do so, has point. 
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Unless 7. 14 is treated as a parenthetical explanation of v. 13 
(WH.), we need only a comma at the end of it. 


o) yàp ùs uh (N DF GK LM, Latt.) rather than ùs yàp uh (B and two 
cursives). 


15, 16. These verses are connected with v. 14 rather than 
with v. 13. The clumsiness of expression is due to dictation, 
in which the sentence has become unduly prolonged. The 
Judaizing teachers had intruded into his province and taken 
credit for what was his work, and he aims at showing that he 
himself has done nothing of the kind. 

odx eis ta dperpa x.r.À. ‘Not glorying beyond our measure 
in other men's labours, but having hope that, as your faith grows, 
we shall be magnified in you according to our province unto 
still greater abundance, so as to preach the Gospel unto the 
regions beyond you, and not to glory in another man's province 
in respect of things ready to our hand.’ At present Corinth is 
the Western limit of his sphere of missionary work. When the 
Corinthian Church is more firmly established, he hopes to extend 
his labours still farther into Europe. 


15. èv ópiv. The words are amphibolous, but they have 
more point if they are taken with j4eyaAvvOjgva. They are 
almost superfluous if taken with aùfavopéms (Luther, Calvin); 
if their faith increases, it must increase in them and among 
them; but it is not superfluous to remind them that it lies in 
their power to make it quickly possible for him to extend his 
sphere of work. Both xavxopevo. and éxovres are participia 
absoluta, of which St Paul makes freq. use. See on viii. 20. 
With ueyaAvvÓrva« comp. Phil. i. 20, with repoweday, viii. 2. 


16. els rà Ümepéxewa pôv. The expression may be coined 
for the occasion, for vmepéxewa has been found nowhere else.* 
It may have been a current popular word which has not found 
its way into literature; éméxewa (Acts vii. 43 and LXX) is 
classical. A little later St Paul had intentions of going to Rome 
and Spain (Rom. xv. 24, 28), and such ideas may have been in 
his mind when he wrote this letter. Regarding Antioch as his 
original centre, he might vaguely describe such regions as ra 
ir«péxewa in reference to Corinth. But, ¿f these chapters are part 
of the severe letter written at Ephesus, ‘the parts beyond Corinth’ 
would be a natural expression for Rome and Spain. See 
Introduction, p. xxxiii. 

edayyeNioacOa:. In these verses (14-16) we have evayyéAcov 
and evayyeA(fopat, expressions and ideas which are in a high 
degree Pauline. The former occurs in all groups of the Epistles, 

* Thomas Magister condemns it as a vulgarism used only by ol e/póaxes. 
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6o times in all, and indeed in every Epistle, excepting that to 
Titus. The latter is found chiefly in this group, but also in 
I Thess. and Eph., 20 times in all, and its usual meaning is 
‘ preach the Gospel,’ whether iayyy be added (xi. 7) or not; 
but in a few passages it means simply ‘preach, and hardly 
differs from «ypicow (Gal. i 23; Eph. ii. 17, iii. 8; 1 Thess. 
iii. 6). Etayy€uov more often than not has no defining adjective 
or genitive, as here and viii. 18; contrast ii. 12, iv. 4, ix. 13, 
xi. 7; and seeing that the verb is a technical word to indicate 
the work of a Christian missionary, the noun indicates the sub- 
stance or contents of mission preaching. In other words, it is 
* God's plan of salvation, contained in the O.T. as a promise, 
and realized through Jesus Christ” (Harnack, Constitution and 
Law of the Church, pp. 292 f.). 
els rd fropa xavyyjcac8a ‘To glory in respect of things 
ready to our hand,’ £e. ‘done by other persons before we came 
on the scene and claimed the credit of it, a condensed expres- 
sion, the meaning of which would be obscure without the 
context. The constr. xavx. eis is found in Arist. Fol. v. x. 16. 
We know that St Paul on principle avoided centres where other 
missionaries had been working (Rom. xv. 20); he was com- 
missioned to be always a pioneer, and he regarded his extra- 
ordinary success as a proof that he was commissioned by God. 
It was never his desire to find things ready to his hand, still less 
to claim the merit for what had been already done. Indeed 
there was no merit to be claimed even when, in the province 
apportioned to him, great results were produced. Therefore he 
again quotes (see on 1 Cor. i. 31) an adaptation of Jer. ix. 24. 


17. 6 86 xavydpevos. ‘But he that glorieth, in the Lord let 
him glory’; that is the only safe principle. If faith has been 
planted and made to grow, it is God who gives the increase. It 
is probable that 6 «ipis here means God rather than Christ. 
But it is remarkable with what readiness N.T. writers transfer 
what in O.T. is said of Jehovah to Jesus Christ, and this may be 
a case in point. See on x Cor. xv. 10; Rom. xv. 17; Eph. 
iii. 7 ; and cf. Gal. ii. 8: in all these passages St Paul carefully 
disclaims merit for what he has been enabled to accomplish. 


18. oð yàp ô £avràv avvia rávov, exetvds dori Séxipos. “For it 
is not the man who commends himself that is the one to be 
accepted’ (ĉéxopaı) as of sterling character. See on r Cor. 
ix 27, xi. 19; éxetvos as in Rom. xiv. 14. St Paul had been 
forced by the attacks made on him to glory about himself, but 
it was not on this self-praise that he relied. The Corinthian 
Church was his letter of commendation, and over and above 
this there was the manifest blessing which God both in Corinth 
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and elsewhere bestowed upon his work, His assailants had no 
such confirmation of the praise which they bestowed on them- 
selves. Cf. éykojua(éro oe ò TéAas kai pì TÒ 0óv oTdpa, ÓAXóTpios 
Kat py Tà gà xe(À (Prov. xxvii. 2). Augustine (## Ps. cxliv. s. 7) 
says, Ecce inventum est, quomodo et te laudare fossis ef arrogans 
non sis. Deum in te lauda, non te; non quia tues talis, sed quia ille 
fecit te; non quia tu aliquid potes, sed quia potest ille in te et per te.* 


XI. 1-XII. 10. The Apostle continues his comparison of 
himself with the Judaizing teachers who oppose bim. He has 
just shown that, if any question of intrusion is raised, it is not he 
who has intruded into their proper area of activity, but they who 
have intruded into his. He goes on to show that in other 
respects he can say at least as much for himself in claiming to 
be an Apostle as these teachers can do. He has worked without 
payment, which he has not only not asked for but refused; his 
labours bave been greater and his sufferings far greater than 
theirs; and he has received very special revelations and visita- 
tions from God. But first of all he justifies himself for entering 
into this comparison at all (xi. 1-6). All this glorying about 
oneself is odious folly, and, seeing that he has just been 
maintaining that self-praise is no recommendation, it seems 
grossly inconsistent. But the boastings of his opponents have 
forced him to adopt this course; and, as the Corinthians have 
shown much toleration to them, he asks them to show a little to 
him, when he answers fools according to their folly. He harps 
all through on the folly of it (xi. 1, 16—21, xii. r, 11), but he is 
willing to make a fool of himself to save them from disaster. 
Possibly dvéxeoGat adp. was a phrase used by his critics. The 
difference between him and his critics is this; that they, without 
being aware of it, are fools ceaselessly, because folly has become 
a second nature to them; whereas he deliberately plays the fool 
for a few minutes, because their folly can be met in no other way. 


XI. 1-6. The Folly of Glorying and the Reason for it. 


Forgive my foolish boasting, which ts caused by anxious 
affection. I fear lest these self-asserting impostors should 
seduce you from Christ. 


1] wish that you could bear with me in a little somewhat of 
folly. (It is, of course, foolish to boast; but you stand a good 


* Two feelings are compounded all through this passage ; an intense 
sympathy with the purpose of God that the Gospel should be preached to 
every creature ; and an intense scorn for the spirit that sneaks and poaches 
on another's ground, and is more anxious that some men should be good 
sectarians than that all men should be good disciples " (Denney, p. 309). 
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deal of it from other people.) Well, I know that you do bear 
with me. ? The truth is that I am jealous over you with God's 
own jealousy; for I betrothed you to one husband exclusively. 
My aim was to present the Church of Corinth as a pure virgin- 
bride to the Christ. 5 But I am sadly afraid lest somehow, as 
the serpent utterly deceived Eve by his craftiness, so your 
thoughts should be corrupted and led astray from the single- 
minded devotion and pure fidelity which should be observed 
towards Christ. *And my fear is not groundless, for if the 
intruding alien (and I hear that there are such people) is 
proclaiming another kind of Jesus such as we did not proclaim, 
or you are receiving a different kind of spirit such as you did 
not receive from us, or a different kind of Gospel such as you 
did not accept at our hand,—then you bear with a person of this 
kind with quite beautiful toleration! 5I ask you to be equally 
tolerant towards me; for I am persuaded that in nothing have 
I been inferior to those pre-eminent apostles of yours. Ó Granted 
that, as compared with them, I am untrained in speech, yet in 
the knowledge that is worth having I am not untrained. No; 
in all things we have made that plain among all men in our 
relations with you. 


1. “Odedov dvelyecÓ4 pou puixpóv Tv dépocóvqs. ‘Would that 
ye bore with me in a little somewhat of folly The sudden 
outburst looks like the beginning of a new topic, but, as has 
been shown above, the connexion with what precedes is close. 
He is again guarding himself against the charge of vanity and 
self-praise. The unaugmented 2nd aor. ó$«eAov in late Greek is 
a mere particle, hardly more than ‘Oh,’ expressing a wish as to 
what might happen, but is almost too good to come true, as 
here, or what might have been the case, but was not. Here and 
Rev. iii. 15 it is followed by imperf. indic. ; in Gal. v. 12 by fut. 
indic., where, as here, there is a touch of irony; in r Cor. iv. 8 
by aor. indic, and there also there may be irony. The aor. 
indic. is freq. in LXX, esp. in the phrase ó$«Aov åmeĝávopev 
(Ex. xvi. 3; Job xiv. 13; Num. xiv. 2, xx. 3). In 2 Kings 
v. 3 no verb is expressed. In class. Grk. the augmented wdeAoy 
is usually followed by the infin. The meaning here is ‘would 
that ye bore,’ or ‘Oh that ye could bear,’ not ‘would that ye had 
borne’ (Calvin). Blass, § 63. 5. We have ddpocuvy, vv. 17, 21 ; 
Mk. vii. 22; in 1 Cor. we have puwpia (i. 18, 21, 23, ii. 14, iii. 19). 

The constr. of the two genitives is disputed. In Bibl. Grk. 
åvéxopaı commonly has gen. of either person or thing, but the 
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acc. is sometimes found, as in class. Grk. Here the ávéyeote prov 
in the next clause makes it almost certain that the first pov is the 
gen. after dvefyeoOe, and then á$poavvgs is the gen. after juxpóv 
Tt, Which is the acc. of reference. But it is possible to take 
pakpóv reas the acc. after dvecxecÓe and make both genitives 
depend upon juxóv 1. * This, however, is clumsy and improbable. 

&àÀÀà kal åvéyeoðé pov. As in x. 7, we are in doubt as to 
whether the verb is indicative or imperative, and most English 
Versions decide for the latter, as if the Apostle were repeating 
his wish in the form of a prayer. ‘I wish you would— nay, do.’ 
In either case the åd corrects what has just been said, while 
xai emphasizes what is now said, and one gets more of a correc- 
tion and as much room for emphasis if one takes dvéxeot« as 
indicative. He has just expressed a wish as if it were not very 
likely to be fulfilled, and then he corrects himself; * Well, I 
ought not to speak like that; you do bear with me’; or, * But 
there is no need to wish; of course you do bear with me.’ 
Blass, § 77. 13, prefers the other alternative. 

6$e^or (N B M P) rather than ó$eor (D'FGK L). dvelxecbe (NB 


DFGKLM P) rather than 7»e(xeoÓe (some cursives). te dppooivns 
(X BD E M 17) rather than rg déposóry (K L) or dóposórgs without rı (P). 


2. Tô yàp pâs Oeo Ty. ‘For I am jealous over you 
with a divine jealousy.’ The exact meaning of @eod is uncertain, 
but it implies that the honour of God is involved in the matter. 
Something will depend on the meaning which we give to (3Ao 
and (^e, whether ‘am zealous with zeal’ or ‘am jealous with 
jealousy.’ Such renderings as ‘zeal for God's glory,’ or ‘zeal 
such as God loves,’ or ‘very great zeal’ (cf. rot 9o), i. 12, and 
TQ Oe, x. 4) are unsatisfactory, and ‘I love you with very great 
love’ is impossible. Lightfoot on Gal. iv. 17 suggests that ‘I 
take interest in you with a divine interest! is the meaning here ; 
but what follows indicates that jealousy rather than zeal is 
meant, jealousy in the higher sense, as when we are jealous 
about our own or another person's honour. St Paul assumes for 
himself the part of the person who has arranged the betrothal, 
and who watched jealously over the bride's conduct in the 
interval before the marriage, which is to take place when Christ 
returns at the wapovoia.t In O.T. Israel is represented as the 
spouse of Jehovah, who is jealous of anything like unfaithfulness 
(Is. liv. 5, 6, lxii. 5; Jer. iii. 1; Ezek. xvi 23-33); but there is 
no third person who is concerned with this relationship. In 


* Lietzmann contends that if dvéxec8e had not followed, no one would 
have taken the first uov with dreíxec0e, and that St Paul does not mean this ; 
in the second sentence he has without thinking changed his construction. 

T pynotelas ydp dort kaipós ò rapwy kaipós ò 06 TOv macráðwv Érepos, Óra» 
Aywou, dvéorn ò yuudlos (Chrys.). 
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most cases it was the parents who arranged the betrothal, and 
St Paul is here regarding himself as the parent of the Corinthian 
Church (xii. 14; 1 Cor. iv. 17). In Hos. ii. 19, 20 the relation- 
ship between Jehovah and Israel is represented as betrothal 
rather than marriage, but again there is no third person ; Jehovah 
acts for Himself, just as in Eph. v. 27 Christ presents the Church 
to Himself, without the intervention of any Apostle. 

Jjpuocápmv yàp pâs évi dvBpi. ‘For I betrothed you to one 
husband.’ In class. Grk. the midd. would be used of the man 
betrothing himself, and in Prov. xix. 14 it is used of the woman, 
mapa Sé kvpíov dpudferas yvvi) dvdpi: the act. would be used of 
betrothing another person, either ávópi riv Ovyarépa (Hdt. ix. 
108) or xópa dvÓpa (Pind. Pyth. ix. 207). In the Testaments 
(Zss. i. 10) Rachel says to Leah, M7 xavxyóà 450€ ddfale acavryyy, 
Ors dè vpórepóv aov t)puócaro (Iakof3), in accordance with classical 
usage. But here the context fixes the meaning (Winer, p. 323), 
and the midd. may indicate the Apostle's interest in the matter; 
as Tpouvjcrep kai yápov peoirys (Thdrt) he was jealously 
anxious that nothing should interfere with the marriage. The 
betrothed woman must devote herself exclusively to her destined 
Husband, and must not allow her thoughts to be diverted to any 
other. The év( implies this, and is probably aimed at those 
who were distracting the Corinthians from their loyalty to the 
Christ preached by St Paul. Bachmann with Beza and Bengel 
takes évi dyÓpc with rapaorjca, ‘to present a pure virgin to one 
husband, viz. the Christ’; but that leaves jppooduny without 
anything to fix its meaning, and it would inevitably mean, ‘I 
betrothed you to myself! See Hastings, DB. and DCG. artt. 
* Bride’ and ‘ Bridegroom.’ 

TapÜévov dyviy wapacricat to Xpiors. ‘To present a pure 
(vii. 11; Phil. iv. 8; r Tim. v. 22) virgin tothe Christ! Neither 
AV. nor RV. put ‘you’ after ‘present’ in italics; it is not 
required in English any more than in the Greek. 

Here again, as in the concluding verses of x., it is clear that 
St Paul is addressing the whole Church of Corinth, and not the 
rebellious minority. Cf. vv. 7-11. The statement that in i.-ix. 
the loyal Corinthians are addressed, and in x.-xui. the disloyal, 
and that this explains the extraordinary change of tone, is not in 
harmony with the facts. 


3. doBodpar Se ph meos. Timeo autem ne forte. We does not 
express either complete trust or complete distrust. Cf. xii. 20; 
Gal. iv. 11. He has just expressed his own share and interest 
in their relationship to the Christ. Of course it must and will 
be maintained; but (&4) there are perils about which he has 
misgivings. 
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ds ó odig dÉqmrárqoer Eðav. ‘As the serpent deceived Eve.’ 
The compound verb is strong in meaning, and perhaps justifies 
the insertion of ‘utterly’ or ‘completely.’ In 1 Tim. ii. 14 the 
compound marks a distinction between Adam and Eve; she 
was ‘entirely deceived,’ but he was not even ‘deceived’; what 
he did, he did to please himself and his wife. Nowhere else 
in N.T. is Eve mentioned. In LXX the compound is very 
rare, and in Gen. ili. 13 we have 6 odis márgoév pe. In N.T. 
it is confined to St Paul (1 Cor. iii. 18; Rom. vii. 11, xvi. 18; 
2 Thess. ii. 3; 1 Tim. ii 14), who is fond of compounds with 
èx (x. 9, xi. 12, 33, Xii. 15; 1 Cor. v. 7, 13, vi. 14, xv. 34; etc.). 
In N.T. árardo is rare (Eph. v. 6; 1 Tim. ii. 14; Jas. i. 26). 

Thackeray (Relation of St Paul to Contemporary Jewish 
Thought, p. 55) perhaps goes too far in saying that in these 
verses (3-15) we have “very strong reasons for presuming an 
acquaintance on the part of St Paul with the Rabbinical legend 
found in the Apocalypse of Moses and elsewhere, that the serpent 
seduced Eve to unchastity and that Cain was their child ; also 
that Satan, after having first taken the form of a serpent, after- 
wards took that of an angel.” Menzies regards it as certain that 
* Paul knew a Haggadah or legend of this kind." Heinrici in 
Meyer gives reasons for doubting this. Had St Paul said rj 
émifvpig avro) and expressed what follows with more resemblance 
to the legend, his acquaintance with it would have been more 
certain.* Assuming that he knew it, there is no evidence that 
he believed it. He uses legends as illustrations of truth; see 
on 1 Cor. x. 4. 

dy t wavoupyig aóroü. ‘In his craftiness’ (see on iv. 2). 
* Subtilty' (AV.) is no doubt meant to connect this with ‘the 
serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field’ (Gen. iii. 1); 
but there LXX has ¢povisedraros.t The legend says that it was 
because the serpent was the wisest animal that Satan took its 
form. The identification of the serpent with Satan is not found 
earlier than Wisd. ii. 24, and it is not certain that it is found 
there. ‘ By the envy of the devil death entered into the world,’ 
may refer to Cain's envy leading him to kill Abel. Clement of 
Rome (Cor. iii.) takes it so; as does Theophilus (Ad Autol. ii. 
29) Cf. 1 Jn. iii. 12. See Gregg on Wisd. ii. 24. 

$Óapí ta votpara pôv dd rijs ámAórqros. ‘Your thoughts 


* There is no trace of this legend in Ænock xxxiii. 6, Ixix. 12, or Jubslees 
iii. 18-26, or the Apocalypse of Baruch xlviii. 42, or 4 Esdras i. 5, 6, 21-26, 
or Tobit viii. 6. See Bachmann, ad loc. p. 361. Is it a priori probable 
that St Paul would allude to such legends in writing to Gentiles? 

t Aquila had à 6gis 2» varoüpyos. It was perhaps part of the sarvovpyla 
of the Judaizers, that in Corinth they did not attempt to enfore circumcision, 
an attempt which had not been very successful in Galatia and which would 
not be likely to succeed at Corinth. 
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(ii. 1r, iii. 14, iv. 4, x. 5) should be corrupted (vii. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 
33; Eph. iv. 22) from the simplicity (viii. 2, ix. 11, 13) and the 
purity (vi. 6 only) that is toward (viii. 22) the Christ! Note 
that it is the Christian community as a whole, and not any 
individual Christian, that is the spouse of the Christ. The 
Apostle's fear that the community will be seduced is very strange 
after the satisfaction expressed in the first seven chapters. The 
dé implies that the corruption issues in seduction and separa- 
tion; cf. Rom. vii. 2, ix. 3. If xai rs ayvoryros is genuine, it 
refers to the chaste conduct of the mapĝévos åyvý during the 
interval between betrothal and marriage. Like the serpent, the 
false teachers were promising enlightenment as the reward of 
disloyalty and disobedience. See Denney, p. 323. 


MBD*GP 17,degr, Copt. omit ofrw before $0app, and neither 
obre (D! **d 3 EK L M, f Vulg. Syrr.) nor $6ápe« (K L P) is likely to be 
original. xal Tfj dyvéryros after àv Aórgros (N° BF G 17, g Goth. Aeth.) 
is strongly attested. But NF D? K L M P, f Vulg. Syrr., Clem. Alex. omit, 
and D* Ed e have rns dyvérnros kal rijs àrAóryros, which suggests that 
the words may be a gloss inserted in two different places. Note the 
divergence of f from F. N G M omit ró» before Xr 


4. ai pèv yàp ô épxóuevos dňov "Ipooüv kqpócce.. ‘For if 
indeed the intruder is preaching another Jesus, whom we did 
not preach, and ye are receiving a different spirit which ye did 
not receive, or a different gospel which ye did not accept, ye 
bear with him quite beautifully.’ Cf. Mk. vii 9. The con- 
cluding words are sarcastic, and for this the pe at the outset 
prepares us. ‘If indeed a person of the following description 
presents himself, then your toleration of his vagaries is quite 
lovely. Don’t you think that you might show a little toleration 
to one who has proved to you that he is an Apostle of Christ?’ 
The wording is obscure, because we do not know the exact 
character of the teaching to which St Paul alludes ; but what is 
suggested as rendering and meaning makes good sense. It is 
rash to insist on allusion to some prominent individual ; like res 
and rovovros (x. 7, 10), the sing. is generic. Cf. Gal. v. 10; Mt 
xvii. 17. ‘People who act in this way’ is the meaning, and in 
ô dpxópevos there is probably no allusion to the familiar title of 
Messiah (Mt. xi 3; Lk. vii. 19, 20; Jn. vi. 14; etc). St Paul 
goes great lengths in his sarcasms, but he is not insinuating that 
the Judaizers claimed Messianic authority. By 6 épxdpevos is 
meant qui suis ipsius auspiciis tamquam magister venit, quicunque 
ille est (Cornely). We may reasonably conjecture that "Inaois, 
mvetua, evayyéktov, which are a somewhat strange triplet, were 
leading terms in the teaching of the Judaizers. "Incots rather than 
Xpiorés, for Judaizers would not use Xpwrros as a proper name. 

The aorists, éxnpigapev, AdBere, d6éfan0e, refer to the time 
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when the Apostle converted the Corinthians, and they should 
be rendered as aorists. And /óéfacÓe, ‘accepted,’ which is 
necessarily a voluntary act, should be distinguished from éAdBere, 
‘received,’ which is not necessarily such. Vulg. has accepistis 
and recepistis, which may serve. 

It is possible that not much difference is intended by the 
change from dAXov to črepov, yet the change should be marked 
in translation ; and this neither Vulg. nor AV. does, either here 
or Gal. i. 6, 7, where see Lightfoot. The change here may be 
caused by the change from a person to what is regarded as 
impersonal. Thus Acts iv. 12, oùx gore èv dA q oder 7) owrnpia: 
ode yàp vod stv črepov x.r.X. There are passages, and this is 
one of them, in which itis not easy to decide what St Paul means 
by wvetua. Sometimes we are not sure whether he is speaking of 
the human spirit or of the Divine Spirit ; and when he is speaking 
of the Divine Spirit, it is not always clear how far he regards the 
Spirit as personal. A qualifying epithet or genitive often decides 
the first question, but not always the second ; and where neither 
is found the first question may remain open. This is specially the 
case in the expression év wvevpare (Eph. ii. 22, iii. 5, v. 18, vi. 18; 
Col. i. 8. The distinction between personal and impersonal was 
less distinctly drawn than it is now, and it is safer not to 
make the Apostle's language more definite than he makes it 
himself. On the human side he has no definite scheme of 
psychology ; on the Divine side no theological system like the 
Quicunque vult. As to the mvepa črepov here we may say that 
what he offered to the Corinthians was the spirit of freedom 
(iii. 17; Gal. v. 1, 15) and of joy (1 Thess. i. 6; Gal. v. 22; 
Rom. xiv. 17), and that what the Judaizers offered was a spirit of 
bondage (Gal. iv. 24; Rom. viii. 15) and of fear (Rom. viii. 15).* 
The general question is well handled by Headlam, St Paul and 
Christianity, pp. 95-115; Abbott, Johannine Grammar, p. 518. 

Kaas ávéyeoÓ0e. ‘You bear with him quite beautifully’; an 
ironical statement. Cf. Mk. vii. 9. If áve/y«oÓ« is the right 
reading, then we must translate, ‘If he preaches . . . you would 
bear with him’; and in that case St Paul has changed his constr. 
in order to make the conclusion less harsh, for dvefyeoOe implies 
that «i éxypvocer has preceded ; and it is possible that åveíyerĝe 
has been corrected to ávéyeoÓ« to agree with el xypvcoe. But 
neither dveixyeoOe nor dvéxecOe justifies * ye might well bear with 
him’ (AV.). Winer, p. 383. Some would make the sentence 
interrogative, and in that case there is no sarcasm, but the xaAós 


* “ The same remark applies to ‘theosophy,’ ‘spiritualism,’ and other 
‘gospels.’ It will be time to take them seriously when they utter one wise or 
true word on God or the soul which is not an echo of something in the old 
familiar Scriptures” (Denney, p. 324). 
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is understood literally. *If people come and behave in this way, 
is it seemly that you should tolerate them? in putting up with 
them do you act xaAes? You are pledged to Christ and His 
cause, and people come and try to disturb your fidelity ; can you 
listen to them without dishonour?’ Cf. xaAós in x Cor. vii 
37, 38. This makes good sense ; but there is so much irony in 
this part of the Epistle, that to make the sentence categorical and 
xaàðs sarcastic is more in harmony with the general tone of the 
context: pseudoapostolis nihil non permittebant (Calvin). 

'Iqeooy» (ABDEFKL M P and most versions) rather than Xpurór 


(G, f g Vulg.). We should probably read á»éxec0e (B D* 17) rather than 
drelxea0e (N D! EG KL M P) or 2re(xec0e (some cursives). 


5. AoyiLopar yàp pydey dorepynxdvar Tür Swepdiavy áxooróler. 
‘For I count (x. 7, 11) that I am not a whit behind those pre- 
eminent apostles.’ The yap looks back to the appeal just made; 
* You tolerate these people; you surely can tolerate me; for I 
am at least as good as they are. The very unusual expression 
ol iepAiav &róoroAoc has been explained in two very different 
ways, and the rendering of the rare adv. brepAíay varies according 
to the interpretation of the whole phrase. Baur and many others 
have supposed that this is a hit at the leaders among the Twelve, 
that such as the * pillar-Apostles' of Gal. ii. 9 are meant, and that 
we have here a powerful piece of evidence in support of the 
theory that in the Apostolic Age there was strong opposition 
between Petrine and Pauline influences. On this hypothesis 
such renderings as ‘ pre-eminent,’ ‘ very chiefest, ‘supreme,’ are 
preferred.* Protestant controversialists have used this interpre- 
tation as an argument against the supremacy of St Peter, to whom 
St Paul is supposed to claim to be in every point an equal; and 
Romanists, instead of showing that the interpretation is erroneous, 
have accepted it and argued that, although St Paul claims equality 
in gifts, yet he says nothing about jurisdiction. 

It is improbable that St Paul would use such an expression 
as oi brepAiay áróaroXox of any of the Twelve. Baur’s hypothesis 
about the conflict between Petrine and Pauline tendencies in the 
Apostolic Age is now almost everywhere abandoned, and there is 
little doubt that the phrase in question is a sarcastic description 
of the Judaizing leaders, who claimed to be acting with the 
authority of the Twelve against one who had no such authority. 
St Paul speaks of them as ‘superlative,’ ‘superfine,’ ‘ superextra,’ 
‘overmuch’ apostles. ‘These precious apostles of yours’ might 
represent the contemptuous tone of the words. It is possible 

* RV. retains ‘ very chiefest,’ which commits one to the theory that some 
of the Twelve are meant. The Latin renderings vary. Vulg. has simply 
magni ; others have pracgrandes, qui supra modum, gust valde, qui supra quam 
valde, apostoli sunt, Beza has summi. 
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that trepAcay was current in colloquial language, but the Apostle 
may have coined it for himself; cf. trepdyay (2 Macc. viii. 35, 
X. 34, Xiii. 25) and the classical $mepávo (Arist, Polyb.) and 
trépev (ev).* He is fond of compounds of trép, as this letter 
shows; trepaipopat, trepBddAXdw, trepBadrAdvrus, trepexewa, rep- 
wepisoevw. The suggestion that he is here using a phrase coined 
by his opponents, and turning it against them, is not wholly 
incredible; but it does not seem probable that they would 
employ such an expression to designate any of the Twelve, or 
that, if they did, he would borrow it.t That he should frame it 
as a mock-heroic description of his unscrupulous critics is more 
probable. Gal. ii. 6—9 is not parallel, and is not evidence that 
St Paul sometimes spoke disparagingly of the Twelve. *Pre- 
eminent' may serve as a neutral rendering, which does not at 
once commit one to either interpretation. 

Vulg. renders torepéw in a variety of ways; here minus facio, 
xii. II minus sum, elsewhere desum, egeo, deficio (IndexIV.) The 
perf. here, as in Heb. iv. 1, indicates past and continuing in- 
feriority. * Being inferior to’ and ‘coming short of’ must involve 
the idea of comparison, and hence the gen. ; cf. Rom. iii. 23. 


For ydp B has ĉé, perhaps to correspond with uér in v. 4. D*E,der 
add é» pir after dorepnxévat. 


6. ei Be xai uós TQ Aóye. The Apostle at once makes 
an admission that in one particular it may be the case that he is 
inferior to the Judaizing teachers. Here ei xaé, as distinct from 
xai ei, represents the possibility as a fact (iv. 3, v. 16, xii. 11; 
1 Cor. iv. 7), although it is not certain that St Paul always 
observes this distinction. ‘ But though I am untrained in oratory, 
yet in knowledge I am not so.’ “I&arys (1 Cor. xiv. 16, 23, 24; 
Acts iv. 13) means one who confines himself to his own affairs, 
tà idea, and takes no part in public life; and such a person was 
regarded by Greeks as wanting in education and likely to be 
unpractical and gauche. ‘The word also came to mean one who 
had no technical or professional training, with regard to some 
particular art or science; unskilled, a layman or amateur, as 
distinct from an expert or professional. And that is the meaning 
here; the Apostle admits that he is nota trained rhetorician, 
not a professional orator, and he perhaps implies that some of 


* érepXlay is quoted as occurring in Eustathius, 1184, 19. 

t Among the surprising things in the Bampton Lectures of 1913 is the 
contention that ‘‘ Peter had been paying a visit of such duration to Corinth 
as to have created a following who boasted themselves distinctively, as bein 
the disciples of one whom they looked upon as a ‘super-eminent Apostle’ 
(p. 78). That St Peter had visited Corinth is assumed from 1 Cor. i. 12, 
ix. 5; and from I Cor. ix. 6 it is assumed that Barnabas had been there also. 
The evidence is not strong. 
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his opponents have this advantage. That any of them were 
causidici, accustomed, like Tertullus (Acts xxiv. 1), to plead in 
court, is not probable; but they may have pointed out to the 
Corinthians, who highly valued gifts of speech, that a true 
Apostle would be likely to possess more power in that particular 
than he exhibited (x. 10). See Knowling on Acts iv. 13; 
Wetstein on 1 Cor. xiv. 16; Suicer, Zhesaurus, s.v.; Trench, 
Syn. S Ixxix. 

GAN’ o) rjj yvóce.. He might be a poor speaker, but he 
knew what he was talking about. He did not profess to teach 
them things of which he himself was ignorant. As regards the 
mysteries of revelation, the essential truths of the Gospel, and 
their relation to human life here and hereafter, he was no self- 
made smatterer, but an expert and a specialist, trained and 
inspired by the Lord Himself. This yvsıs is prima dos apostoli 
(Beng.). With the constr. comp. 1 Cor. iv. 15. 

GAN’ dv marri $avepócavres dv müow elg Suds. ‘But in all 
things we made it manifest among all men to you-ward.’ ‘Ev 
xayri is specially freq. in the first nine chapters of this letter 
(iv. 8, vi. 4, vii. 5, 16, viii. 7, ix. 8, 11) ; elsewhere it is rare (v. 11, 
I Thess. v. 18). It means ‘in every particular,’ ‘in every respect.’ 
It is not likely that v râs is neut., which would make it a mere 
repetition of éy zavrü although some take it so; ‘in all things... 
among all men! is the meaning. His teaching has been public; 
there has been no secrecy about it, and anyone can form an 
opinion of its character and of the Apostle's relation to his hearers. 
He has a Divine commission to manifest the truth to every man's 
conscience (iv. 2). In that he is no idurys. 

Here again we have a participle used absolutely, without any 
regular constr, as in i. 7, vii. 5, viii. 20, 24, iX. II, 13; and it is 
not clear what it is that is made manifest, but probably riv 
yvoow is to be understood ; what has been revealed to him has 
been passed on to them. 


D*, defg omit ĝé between el and xal. D* Edeg add ely after 
lacérns. | $arepócarres (N B F G 17, g) rather than $arepotérres (N* D? 
E K L P, r Syrr. Copt.) or $arepo6els (D*, def). F G, f g r Vulg. Syr- 
Pesh. omit é» ácw, as superfluous, if neut. In different directions corrup- 
tions in the text are suspected. Some would omit el dé xal . . . "yrócetc as 
a glos. Others would expand what follows ; é» ravrl v árra $arepocarres 
év vücw xal els duds: cf. ix. 8, I1 ; 1 Cor. ix. 22, x. 33, xii. 6. The text 
is quite intelligible without either of these conjectural emendations. It is 
not quite clear what text is followed in AV. ; perhaps dX é» sarrl $arepo- 
Oévres els buds, but els buds can hardly mean ‘among you.’ The reading 
parepwðels is an evident attempt to make the participle agree with ldusrys, 
and the addition of éavro/s after $arepócarres (M) is a correction of a 
transitive participle without an object expressed. There is no difficulty, 
however, in supplying Th» yvGou from the previous clause. The meaning 
is not intricate ; * Though I lack eloquence, I do not lack knowledge ; on the 
contrary, I was always able to impart knowledge publicly to you. 
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XL "7-15. Glorying about refusing Maintenance; the 
Contrast with his Critics. 


I had good reasons for refusing maintenance. This 
was one of many points of contrast between me and the false 
apostles. 


7 Or did I commit a sin in degrading myself by working for 
my bread with my hands to raise you up from the degradation 
of idolatry, in that without cost to yourselves no less a thing than 
God's inestimable Gospel was preached to you by me? ?I 
actually took from other Churches the cost of my maintenance— 
it seemed like robbery—in order to be able to minister gratui- 
tously to you. ? And when I was staying with you at Corinth 
and my resources failed, even then I ‘sponged’ on no one. No 
Corinthian was squeezed to maintain me, for my necessities were 
fully supplied by the brethren who came from Macedonia. That 
was only one instance. In every emergency during my stay I 
kept myself from being burdensome to you, and I mean to 
continue to do so. 1° It is the truth of Christ that speaks in me 
when I say that from being able to glory in preaching without 
payment I will never allow myself to be barred in any region of 
Achaia. 1! Why have I formed this resolution? Do you think 
that it is because I care nothing about you? God knows 
whether that is true or not. 

12 But I shall persist in acting just as I am acting now about 
this, in order to cut the ground from under those who desire to 
have a ground for hoping that in the apostolate which they 
boastfully claim they may be found working on the same terms 
as we do, both of us accepting maintenance. 13I will give them 
no such opening, for such teachers are sham apostles, whose 
whole work is a fraud, while they put on the appearance of 
Apostles of Christ. !* And no wonder; for Satan himself, the 
arch-deceiver, puts on the appearance of an angel of light. — !5 Tt 
is no amazing thing, therefore, if his ministers also put on an 
appearance as being ministers of what they call righteousness. 
Such professions will not profit them. Their doom will be in 
accordance with their acts. 


7. "H ápapriar émoiysa . . . dpiv; ‘Or did I commit asin in 
abasing myself that you might be exalted, because I preached to 
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you God's Gospel for nothing?’ This use of # to emphasize a 
question is not rare (1 Cor. vi. 2; Rom. ii. 4, iii. 29, vi. 3); it 
introduces an alternative which those who are addressed are not 
likely to accept. ‘If you do not admit what I have just stated, 
are you prepared to assert this?' "The extreme expression, 
*commit a sin' (found nowhere else in Paul), is, of course, 
ironical ; it is used without irony 1 Pet. ii. 22; 1 Jn. ii. 9 ; see 
Westcott on 1 Jn. iii. 4 on the difference between dpapr. moréw 
and rjv dpapr. roéw. He uses this strong language because his 
refusing to accept maintenance had been made a charge against 
him.* He states his reasons for refusing, 1 Cor. ix. 6—16 (see 
notes there) ; but his enemies may have said that the real reason 
was that he was too proud to do as other Apostles did, or that 
he refused, because he knew that he was not really an Apostle. 
We know from Didache xi. that the right of missionaries to 
maintenance for a short time was generally recognized c. A.D. 
100, in accordance with Christ's directions (Mt. x. 10; Lk. x. 7). 
But St Paul always insisted on supporting himself by the handi- 
craft which was so common in his Cilician home of making 
cilicium, a fabric of goats’ hair, used for making tents (Acts 
xvii. 3) and other coverings (1 Thess. ii 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8; 
2 Cor. xii. 14-18). In his speech at Ephesus (Acts xx. 34) he 
may have held up ‘these hands’ to show how hardened they 
were by his habitual handiwork. We must remember that nearly 
all his first converts were poor (1 Cor. i. 26), and that few were 
in a condition to give prolonged hospitality to a missionary. 

But not until he writes 2 Cor. does the Apostle intimate that 
anyone found fault with him for this habitual independence. At 
Corinth it would be easy to rouse prejudice against it. Greek 
sentiment would not allow a free citizen to undertake manual 
labour for anything less than dire necessity (Arist. od. iii. 5); 
and there was also a general feeling that teachers ought to be 
paid. The professional teachers of philosophy in Greece took 
large fees, and for this turning of instruction into a trade and 
selling wisdom for money, Socrates (Xen. Mem. 1. vi. 1), Plato 
(Gorg. 520; Apol. 20), and Aristotle (Æt. Mic. 1x. i 5-7) 
condemned them. The Sophists replied that those who taught 
gratuitously did so because they knew that their teaching was 
worth nothing. It is likely enough that the Judaizers uttered 
similar sneers against St Paul Hence his asking if this practice 
of his was a ‘sin’ in the eyes of the Corinthians. 

énautéy TaTewOv Tva duets ÓjuOnre. They might think it an 
undignified thing for an Apostle to ‘work night and day’ 
(1 Thess. ii. 9) with his hands at a rough craft; but he was 

* Bachmann doubts this; but why does the Apostle defend the practice, 
if he had not been censured for it? See Ramsay, Cities of St Paul, p. 231. 
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only following the example of the Carpenter (Mk. vi. 3), and 
humbling himself in accordance with His admonitions (Mt. 
xviii. 4, xxii. 12; Lk. xiv. rr, xvii. 14) Yet he humbled 
himself, not with a view to his own subsequent exaltation, but 
‘in order that ye might be exalted, by being raised from the 
death of heathen sins to the life of righteousness. Acting in 
this way can hardly be stigmatized as dyapriay mov. ‘Be 
exalted’ means a great deal more than ‘be made superior to 
other Churches.’ 
Swpedy TÒ To Oeo edayyéitov. Emphatic juxtaposition ; 
* God's Gospel, that most precious thing, —/for nothing!’ Else- 
where we have ró evayyéAtov rov @eod (1 Thess. ii. 2, 8, 9; Rom. 
xv. 16) and 76 ev. roð Xpwrrov (li. 12, ix. 13, 14 ; 1 Cor. ix. 12; 
etc.); but here, as in 1 Pet. iv. 17, roù «o? is emphatic by 
position. The Judaizers preach what is not God's Gospel, and 
take maintenance for so doing; he gives God's Gospel gratis. 
See on x. 16. 
FG, fg rr Vulg. (aut numquid peccatum fect) have f) uj duapr. èr., but 
most Latin texts have an or mumguid. éyuavróvr (X BK M) rather than 
éavro» (DF GLP).  £Exaltaremimi (Aug.) is preferable to exa/femini 


(Vulg.). 


8. àAAas éxxAnoias dovAnoa. He again uses extreme expres- 
sions; ‘Other churches I robded’—‘ you may say that it looked 
like that.’ It is not likely that his critics said that he plundered 
Philippi, while refusing maintenance at Corinth; that would 
rather have marred their argument. His crime was that he 
declined to be treated as other Apostles were treated, and to 
have mentioned the subsidies sent by the Philippians would have 
lessened the crime (Phil. iv. 15). The verb is common enough 
in class. Grk., esp. of stripping a fallen foe of his armour, but it 
is very rare in Bibl. Grk. ; here and Ep. Jer. 18 only.* In Rom. 
ii. 22 we have iepoovAets, 'and Col. ii. 8 à cvAayoyóv. The word 
may be used here in order to mark the contrast between the 
conduct of the Philippians and that of the Corinthians. He 
does not blame the Corinthians for allowing him to have his 
way in working for nothing; but in striking language he indicates 
what the Macedonian Churches did. The language is saved 
from being extravagant by being immediately explained. 

AaBàv pórov mpàs Tv pôv Scaxoviav. (This is where the 
robbery comes in 3) by taking wages of them for my ministry 
unto you.’ The ùpôrv, like rov @eov in v. 7, is emphatic. The 
Corinthians got his services, and he allowed other Christians to 
pay him. From Syor, ‘cooked food,’ and óvéoua:, * I buy,’ we get 
ójovior, ‘rations’ or ‘ration-money,’ and hence pay of any kind, 


* Aquila had it Ex. iii. 22, where LXX has exvAe/vcare rods Alyurriovs. 
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'wages.* See on r Cor. ix. 7, on Rom. vi. 23, and on Lk 
lii 14. The word occurs in 1 Macc. and often in Polybius in 
the sense of pay. Still earlier it is found several times, and 
always in the sing., in an inscription of about B.c. 265 which 
records an agreement between King Eumenes r. and his merce- 
naries. D: issmann, Bib. S£. p. 266. The word fits well with 
the Apostle's description of his missionary labours as warfare, 
erparevójeÜa (x. 3), and no one orparevera. without being 
furnished with the necessary supplies (1 Cor. ix. 7). He rigidly 
abstained from taking supplies from the Corinthians. It is 
possible that he brought some supplies with him from Mace- 
donia; but these, even when supplemented by the work of his 
own hands, did not suffice; and then it was Macedonia that 
came to the rescue. 


There is doubt here as to the division of the verses. Vulg., AV., RV., 
and other versions assign what follows to v. 9; but Alford, WH., and 
many other editors retain xal rapar . . . o00erós as part of v. 8. There is 
similar doubt at i. 6, 7, ii. 10, 11, ii. I2, 13, v. 14, I5. 


9. xal wapüy mpós pâs ral ÓcrepnÜeis. ‘And when I was 
staying with you and found myself in want'; tense and mood 
imply that he ran short and felt it. For the mood, comp. Phil. 
iv. 12; Lk. xv. 14. 

od xatevdpxnoa oó0evós. ‘I put pressure on no man,’ ‘did 
not squeeze him till he was numb. "Verbs compounded with 
xard. often take a gen., as xarayeAdw, xataywoioKw, karaÓvvagevo, 
Karaxupievw, karaXaAéo, K.T.. This compound is found nowhere 
in Greek literature, excepting here, xii. 13, 14, and once in 
Hippocrates (Art. 816 C), who uses the passive of ‘being 
numbed,’ a meaning which vapxdw has in the active. Napxdw is 
used of the cramping or numbing of the sinew of Jacob's thigh 
(Gen. xxxii. 25-33), and in LXX of two other passages of doubt- 
ful reading and meaning; A50os ócràv airov évapxyoe (Job 
xxxiii. 19), and ó fipaxíev abro) vapxnoe (Dan. xi. 6). The 
compound verb used here may be medical It must have been 
in fairly common use, for neither Chrysostom nor Theodoret 
think it necessary to give any explanation. Hesychius gives 
éBdpuva and xareBapynoa as equivalents, which agrees with Vulg. 
onorosus fui. In his letter to the Gallic Lady Algesia (E. 121) 
Jerome uses gravavi, and he adds, guibus ef aliis multis verbis 
usque hodie utuntur Cilices. Nec hoc miremur in Apostolo, si 
utatur ejus linguae consuetudine, in qua natus est et nutritus. It 


* Both écóAgca and óyor»tor are military words, and St Paul may be 
resuming the thought that missionary work is a campaign (x. 3-6) An 
invading army must have supplies, and sometimes bas to employ strong 
measures to obtain them. 
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may have been current in the medical school at Tarsus. Galen 
explains vdpxy as much the same as dvaoOyoic. The meaning 
here seems to be ‘I crippled no man by sponging on him, że. 
by draining him dry.* 

TÒ yàp ócrépnpá pou. ‘For my want the brethren, when they 
came from Macedonia, relieved with a further supply. The 
compound, zpocaverAnpwoay, implies something in addition, and 
this probably refers to the previous gifts of the generous Mace- 
donians; but it might mean in addition to what St Paul earned 
by his handicraft. AV. obliterates the manifest connexion 
between torepyGeis and torépyya by changing from ‘wanted’ to 
‘was lacking,’ as also does Vulg. with egerem and deerat. It is 
probable that these brethren who came from Macedonia were 
Silas and Timothy (Acts xviii. 5), which would give a coincidence 
between this passage and i. 19. Apparently they had both 
joined St Paul at Athens and had thence been sent back into 
Macedonia, and had finally joined the Apostle at Corinth. 
Milligan, Zhessalontans, p. xxx. 

At first sight St Paul seems to be very inconsistent in 
ostentatiously refusing maintenance from the Corinthians, and 
yet making no secret of receiving maintenance from the Mace- 
donians. We are nowhere told that he accepted anything for 
himself from the Philippians, while he was at Philippi, or from 
the Thessalonians, while he was at Thessalonica. His main 
object was to avoid all possibility of suspicion that in his preach- 
ing he was influenced by the thought that he must say what 
would please the people who housed and fed him. He must be 
free to rebuke and exhort, without fear or desire of losing or 
gaining favour, and without being open to the charge of seeking 
popularity for the sake of gain. His independence as a preacher 
must be complete and unassailable. It no way interfered with 
this that, while he was preaching in Corinth, he accepted supplies 
from Philippi. 

dv mavti dBapy épavróv ópiv érfipnoa. ‘In everything (see on 
v. 6) I kept myself from being burdensome.’ The aor. refers to 
the year and a half that he stayed in Corinth, and it should be 
retained in translation. Cf. wpos rò pù emiBapyoal rwa tpav 
(1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8); also oùx éxe rts xavyjoacbas 
ovre AdOpa ovre pavepis, Ore éBápxad rwa èv pixp@ 1) èv peyaAw (Ign. 
Philad. vi.), and 2 Sam. xii. 3. ’ABapys seems to occur first in 
Arist. De Coelo, 1. viii. 16, ro uiv yap &Bapés, rò © éxov Bdpos. It 
occurs nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. 


* The conjectural interpretation of Oecumenius and Theoplylact, oóx 
huérnon À DaÜvuórepos xpds 7d xipvyua yéyora, does not suit either this passage 
or xii. 13, 14. Beza has non obtorpus cum cujusquam incommodo, which is 
equally faulty. 

20 
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xai mpyow. He has no misgivings as to the wisdom of this 
practice, and has no intention of changing it. We may assume 
that the Judaizing teachers claimed, or at any rate accepted, 
maintenance, and they wanted to taunt St Paul into following 
this ‘Apostolic’ custom. They saw that in this matter they were 
at a disadvantage as compared with him. 
ovdevés (N B M P 17) rather than otderds (DEGK L).  éuavró» tu 


(N* BM P, def Vulg.) rather than iui» épavrór (S D E FG L); note the 
divergence between D E F and de f. 


10. écrw áMjÓeta. Xpwrroó èv po. He elsewhere claims that 
the voUs Xpurrov (1 Cor. ii. 16) and the wvevpa Xpwrrov (Rom. 
vii. 9) abides in him. This is a guarantee against conscious 
deceitfulness and empty boasting. Cf. ii. 17, xii. 19, xiii 3; 
Rom. ix. rı. ‘You have not my word only, but the truthfulness 
of Christ, to assure you that.’* With this use of ore comp. {7 7 
Yuxn cov ore ov Saravnoe 7) SovAN cov x.r.A. (Judith xii. 4). See 
on i. 18. 

Å xadxyots aðr od $payfjcerac eis épé. ‘This glorying shall 
not be stopped with regard to me,’ or ‘so far as I am concerned.’ 
Chrysostom derives the metaphor from the damming of rivers ; 
domep et Tis. mnyHV $pácco. (Prov. xxv. 26), and rò wAj6os 
atrav évéppagey xeuidppovs (Judith xvi. 3). More probably it 
comes from barricading a road; ¢pacow Tiv 000v abrüs € 
cxóXoyw (Hos. ii. 6), and ávexobóugsev S8ovs pov, ivéjpafer 
rp(Sovs pov (Lam. iii. 9). The stopping of the mouth (Rom. iii. 
19; Heb. xi. 33) might come from either, but more easily from 
blocking a road; and there is no personification of xavymoeis in 
either case. 

èv rois kÀipası tis "Axaias. KAipa is rare in N.T. (Gal. i. 21; 
Rom. xv. 23), and perhaps is not found in LXX at all; Judg. xx. 
2 is doubtful. His opponents had probably not confined their 
operations to the city of Corinth. See on i. r. 


The oppayloerat of T.R. is possibly a conjecture, ‘seal’ in the rare 
sense of ‘limit.’ A few cursives have odpayhoeras. 


11. Sa ri; ‘Why am I so determined never to accept 
sustenance from you Corinthians? Is it because I care too little 
about you to accept anything from you or to place myself under 
any obligation to you?’ Perhaps his enemies had suggested this. 

ó eds olbev, God knows whether he cares for them or not, 
and He knows what the real reason for his not accepting sus- 
tenance is. To God he has always been made manifest (v. 11). 
Cf. Harum sententiarum quae vera sit, deus aliqui viderit (Cic. 
Tusc. Disp. 1. xi. 23). 


* Calvin remarks that in these verses (10, 11) we have the EMO of 
two oaths. It is fanatical to maintain that oaths may never be 
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12. *O òè wad xai mouse, tva exxdpo Thy ddopphy trav ÓeXóvrov 
&dopphy. ‘But what I do, that will I also continue to do, that I 
may cut off the occasion of those who wish for an occasion.’ 
He is not going to give an opening to those who are on the look 
out for an opening against him; he will checkmate them by 
persisting in refusing remuneration from the Corinthians. His 
opponents pretended that his refusal showed that he was not an 
Apostle, and that their taking pay was evidence of their superi- 
ority. They saw that the Corinthians might have a simpler 
explanation, viz. that they were grasping, and that the Apostle 
was not; and they hoped to get him to do as they did. He 
means to retain his advantage. 

Elsewhere in N.T. éxxdmrw is used of actual severing, as of 
branches (Rom. xi. 22, 24; Mt. iii. 1o, vii. 19) or limbs (Mt. v. 
30, xviii. 8), and in LXX the figurative sense is rare; éféxowe 
éco ep Sévdpor Tv ¿Ària pov (Job xix. 10), and thrice in 4 Macc. 
lil. 2—4, where we have ércOvpiav and Óvyóv and xaxonfeay after 
éxxdyat, 

tva dy d xauxdvrar ebpebdorw xabds xai pets. This is one of 
many passages in 2 Cor. which is rendered obscure by our ignor- 
ance of the exact state of affairs in Corinth, and there has been 
much discussion both as to the constr. of the sentence and as to 
its probable meaning. To set forth all the proposals would not 
be repaying; the following interpretation is offered as tenable 
and possibly correct. The second iva is not parallel with the 
first ; it does not depend upon zroayow. It is improbable that 
St Paul's aim was to place his opponents on a level with him- 
self, either in general, or in the matter of refusing maintenance. 
What advantage would it be to him to force them to equality 
with himself in any particular? And what likelihood was there 
that they would abandon the maintenance which they had 
accepted, and apparently claimed as an Apostolic privilege, in 
order to be even with St Paul? It is clear from v. 20, and 
might be conjectured from 1 Cor. ix. 12, that the Judaizing 
teachers did accept maintenance, and they could not have criti- 
cized St Paul for refusing it, unless they accepted it themselves. 
The second tva depends upon ray 0cAóvrov ádopysfy, thus; ‘who 
wish for an occasion of being found, in the matter wherein they 
glory, on a level with us The matter in which they gloried was 
the dignity of being Apostolic missionaries, and it was as the 
possessors of this dignity that they allowed or constrained the 
Corinthians to support them. They saw plainly that in this 
particular they were at a disadvantage as compared with St Paul. 
In spite of all their protestations that it was a mark of Apostolic 
dignity to be supported by the congregation, and that Paul 
refused to be supported because he knew that he was not an 
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Apostle, yet the plain fact remained, that they were a burden to 
the Corinthians and that he was not. It sufficed for their 
purpose that he had refused maintenance; that showed that he 
did not believe in his own Apostleship. His accepting main- 
tenance afterwards would not alter that evidence; but it would 
put an end to the damaging comparison which the Corinthians 
made between the generosity of St Paul in working for nothing 
and the greed of the Judaizers in taking all that they could get. 
Their aim was to get him, by some means or other, to accept 
maintenance; then they would be found to be no more burden- 
some to the community than he was. 

EipeOaow is not a mere substitute for dew: it expresses the 
quality, not as it exists in itself, but as it is recognized. Cf. 
v. 3; I Cor. iv. 3; Phil. iii. 9. Lightfoot (on Gal. ii. 17) says that 
it “involves more or less prominently the idea of a surprise,” and 
that its frequent use is due to the influence of Aramaic. Winer 
doubts the latter point (p. 769). 

Other ways of taking the clause are found in Alford, Beet, 
Meyer, and Stanley. For tva depending on a previous clause 
introduced by iva, cf. Jn. i. 7. 


18. oi yàp rovoóro. YeuvSandcrodo, epydrar Mot. ‘I must 
beware of allowing them any advantage, for persons of this kind 
are spurious apostles, deceitful workers. Nunc tandem scapham 
scapham dict (Beng.) Both the Sixtine and the Clementine 
Vulg. have nam ejusmodi pseudoapostol sunt operarii subdolt, 
making wevdardoroAo part of the subject, which is certainly 
wrong, and the best MSS. show that the sunt is an interpolation. 
Luther goes further into error by including épydrac óo in the 
subject; *for such false apostles and deceitful workers fashion 
themselves into Apostles of Christ.’ Cf. oi yàp rororo: rẹ Kupio 
jv XpwrQ ob Sovrciovow, dAdAa Tj éavrüv xoig (Rom. xvi. 
18) which means that, like the Judaizers at Corinth, they 
worked for their own advantage. Cf. rovs Aé€yorras davrois 
drroordXous, xai oix «loiy (Rev. ii. 2). In v. 26 we have 
wevdadeApor, and Mk. xii. 22 wevOoxpwrot xai wevéompod/ra:. 
Such compounds are freq. in late Greek, but not in classical; 
* wevóopgavris occurs in Hdt., Aesch., Soph, Eur., and yeo- 
mápÜevos in Hdt. AóXos, freq. in LXX, esp. in Psalms and 
Proverbs, but found nowhere else in N.T., is in class. Grk. 
mostly poetical. The epithet explains WevdardcroAo. Workers 
they certainly were, and they did an immense amount of mis- 
chief, but their devotion to the cause of Christ was a sham; 
what they really worked for was their own profit. See on 
ii. 17. Apostolus enim ejus agit negotium a quo missus est, isti suis 
commodis serviunt (Erasmus). Contrast épyarnv dveraicyurror, 
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ópÜorouotvra tov Adyov Tis dAnOefas (a Tim. ii. 15); also 
ámócroÀot éxxAnousy, Sofa Xpwrrov (vii. 23), where we have a 
similar asyndeton. 

peracynpatitdpevot els dmoorólous Xpiorod. ‘Fashioning 
themselves into Apostles of Christ.’ They change their appear- 
ance, they masquerade as such. In LXX the verb occurs once 
(4 Macc. ix. 22), in N.T. three times, all in Paul, and in each 
place with a different meaning; here of sham apostles fashion- 
ing themselves into genuine Apostles, as the devil fashions him- 
self into an Angel of light ; in Phil. iii. 21 of the glorious change 
of our body of humiliation; and in 1 Cor. iv. 6 in quite another 
sense (see note there). ‘Transform’ implies a greater change 
than is meant here, and ‘transfigure’ should be kept for pera- 
popþóopa: (see On iii. 18), the verb used in connexion with the 
Transfiguration. See on Rom. xii. 2 and Phil. ii. 7; Trench, 
Syn. $ lxx. ; Lightfoot, Philippians, pp. 127 f. — woxgpariopas 
(Rom. xii. 2; 1 Pet. i. 14) means ‘acquire an outward form in 
accordance with.’ 


14. xoi of @adpa. Both this and the v./. Üavpaoróv are 
classical in this conversational use; rò pévroe uù Tei0coÜat Tois 
Acyopevors rovs ToAAOds Gada ovdéy (Plato, Rep. 49 E D); épas’ 
Ti ToUro Gatpa; cvv modAoits Bpotay (Eur. Hipp. 439); also 
Aristoph. Plut. 99). Non mirum (Vulg.) is similarly used in 
Latin ; but miraculo est, not miraculum. Epictetus several times 
has xai rí Üavpao rov ; 

aürós yàp ô Xaoravüs. “Like master, like man." If the 
prince of darkness can masquerade as an Angel of light, what 
wonder that his ministers masquerade as ministers of Christ? 
There is no necessity to suppose that St Paul is here alluding 
to some Rabbinical legend, similar to the one about Eve and 
the serpent, in which Satan is said to have taken the fashion of 
an Angel According to some interpretations, the Angel who 
wrestled with Jacob was Satan. In the Prologue to the Book of 
job, Satan takes no such appearance. St Paul may have known 
the story of our Lord's temptation in a form which might suggest 
this comparison. But his own experience must have taught him 
how specious and plausible temptations to what is known to be 
wrong can be made to look, so that sin may at last look meri- 
torious. The pres. peracynpariferae points to what Satan habitu- 
ally does rather than to any particular occasion. This the 
Corinthians, very few of whom were Jews, could understand. 
That those of them who were Jews knew of a legend in which 
Satan assumed the appearance of an Angel, is unlikely ; and St 
Paul certainly expects to be understood in what he says here. 
As regards the subtlety of temptations the experience of the 
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Corinthians would be much the same as his own.* To say that 
* the reference must be to some apocalyptic tale" is a great deal 
too strong; and Schmiedel does not lay much stress on the 
suggestion that there may be an allusion to heathen theophanies. 
Would anyone regard them as instances of Satan fashioning him- 
self as an Angel of light? For Xaravás see on ii. 11; for ayy. 
pwrós, cf. dyy. ê otpavod (Gal. i. 8). 
où 0a0ua (N BD* F GPR 17) rather than ob Oavuasrós (D? 54? EK 
LM) Both in LXX and N.T. 0aóua is very rare, whereas Qavuaarós is 
very freq. in LXX and not rare in N.T. Hence the change. D, dem 
have ws äyyeños. 

15. oð péya ody ef. The expression is found nowhere else 
in N.T. excepting 1 Cor. ix. 11. Cf. uéya poi éorw «i éri 6 vids 
pov Iwond £5 (Gen. xlv. 28). ‘It is no great thing therefore if 
his ministers (cf. Mt. xxv. 41; Rev. xii. 7) also fashion them- 
selves as ministers of righteousness.’ As in y. 13 before 
‘Apostles,’ so here before ‘ ministers, AV. inserts the article. 
* Righteousness ’ is probably to be understood in its wider sense, 
as that on which Satan and his minions are ever making war. 
It was one of the charges brought against St Paul that his 
doctrine of Christian freedom was an encouragement to heathen 
licentiousness : the Judaizers professed to be upholders of * right- 
eousness’ against such pestilent teaching. But, in spite of their 
professions, their real motive was the promotion of their own 
personal interests and the interests of their own party in the 
Church ; and they were unscrupulous in the means which they 
employed. We should perhaps place a colon after Stxasoovws 
(RV.) and make what follows an independent sentence. Cf. &v 
TÒ kpipa €yOwóv. éorw (Rom. ili. 8): droddce abrQ ó xipros xara 
Ta épya avro? (2 Tim. iv. 14). But dv rò réAos årwAea (Phil. iii. 
19) tells the other way, and here WH. place only a comma. 
See on v. 10. At the Judgment it is not what they have looked 
like or what they have professed to be that will count, but what 
they have done. Cf. ôs dwodidwow éxdaro xarà rà épya atrov 
(Prov. xxiv. 12). Whether we regard it as an independent 
sentence or not, the terse statement comes at the end of the 
invective with considerable effect, as in Rom. iii. 8 and 2 Tim. 
iv. 14. But this statement tells us nothing as to St Paul's belief 
respecting the final condition of the wicked. 

St Paul has been somewhat severely criticized for the bitter 
controversial style of this denunciation of his opponents, but we 
do not know enough about the intensity of the provocation to 
pronounce judgment. It is hardly more severe than ewayoyi) 

* It is a truism to say that, in order to tempt us, evil must be made to 


look attractive. The point here is that it can be made to look like innocence 
or like virtue. 
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TOU Xarayá (Rev. ii. 9, iii. 9) and ùpeîs éx rod zarpós ToU Su 30Aov 
écré (Jn. viii. 44). Cf. Mt. xxiii. 15, 33. We must remember 
not only the venomous personal attacks that had been made 
upon his character and antecedents, but also the widespread 
mischief that had been done among the converts at Corinth. 
Even those who do not believe in the intermediate visit can see 
that the mischief was great, in the unsettlement of belief and in 
the weakening of the Apostle's authority. But those who are 
convinced that such a visit was paid, and that during it St Paul 
was grossly insulted to such an extent that he left Corinth a 
defeated man, will be slow to condemn him for the fierce 
language which he uses in vv. 3-15, and especially in the con- 
cluding sentences. Bousset, who says that Paul's mode of fight- 
ing is not less passionate than that of his assailants, and that he 
is no saint, any more than Luther, admits that he had reason for 
his wrath, and that his fierce onset in the heat of the great con- 
flict is only too intelligible. If the intruders had done nothing 
worse than meanly claim the credit for the crop, which he and 
Apollos, with the blessing of heaven, had patiently and labori- 
ously raised, St Paul might have let a passing rebuke or sarcasm 
suffice for such conduct. But these new-comers had done their 
utmost to ruin the crop altogether, and they had employed 
methods which would have been hateful in any cause. We need 
to know more about their motives, their work, and its effects, 
before deciding that the severe language of the Apostle is 
unjustifiable. 

But it is the Corinthians that he cares about. From this 
outburst of indignation his thoughts return to them. He must 
convince them, however unpleasing the work may be, that he is 
not inferior to these seductive teachers. That means that he 
must go on glorying about himself, and, like the first six verses 
of the chapter, the next seven are a declaration of the folly of 
glorying and an explanation of the reason for it. They introduce 
a new subject for glorying. 


XI. 16-33. Glorying about his Services and Sufferings. 


It seems foolish for an Apostle to be glorying, but I 
have no choice about 1t ; and so I glory about my nationality, 
my heavy work, and my hardships. 


16 [ repeat what I said before; let no one think me a fool for 
uttering what sounds like folly: or, if you must think me one, 
at any rate listen to me patiently as such, that I may have my 
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little boast as well as other people. 17 In talking to you in this 
way I do not profess to be the Lord's mouthpiece ; in this proud 
confidence of glorying I speak as a fool in his folly. 18 Seeing 
that many glory from their low worldly point of view, I mean to 
do the like. !? For you can afford to bear with fools and do 
so with pleasure: you are so wise yourselves. % Why, in your 
sublime tolerance you bear with any of these impostors, no 
matter what he does; if he makes slaves of you, if he devours 
your substance, if he entraps you, if he gives himself airs, if he 
strikes you in the face. ?!It may be a disgraceful confession to 
make, but I reall have not been equal to acting in that 
way. Yet, wherever real courage is exhibited (remember, 
it is in folly that I say this) there I have courage too. 
22 Let us look at nationality. Are they Hebrews, Israel- 
ites, descendants of Abraham? There we are equal, for so 
am I. $9Let us look at service. Are they ministers of Christ? 
(I am talking like a madman.) Let us grant that they are His 
ministers. I am more than their equal there, for I have suffered 
far more in His service ;— 
with labours far exceeding theirs, 
with stripes far exceeding theirs, 
with imprisonments beyond comparison, 
with risk of life again and again ;— 
* from the Jews I five times received the severest scourging 
that is allowed, 
35 three times I was beaten with rods by the Romans, 
once I was stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, 
a night and a day I have drifted on the open sea. 
3% I have served Him in journeyings again and 
again ;— 
in perils of rivers, in perils of robbers, 
in perils from my own people, in perils from the 
Gentiles, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, 
in perils on the sea, in perils among false brethren. 
$7] have served Him in labour and travail ;— 
. with watchings often, with hunger and thirst, 
with fastings often, with cold and nakedness; 
38 hesides other things which I pass over, there is that which 
presses on me daily, 
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my anxiety for all the Churches. 
2 What brother is weak in faith or life, and I do not feel 
his weakness? 
What brother is enticed into sin, and I am not in a fur- 
nace of distress? 
8 If there must be glorying, my principle is to glory of the 
things which concern my weakness, for they show my likeness 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. 9! The God and Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, He who is blessed for ever, knows that I am not 
lying. 83 At Damascus the ethnarch of King Aretas posted 
guards at the gates of the city to arrest me; 33 but through an 
opening I was let down in a basket through the city wall, and 
thus clean escaped his hands. 


16. Mddw Myo, pf, tis pe Són dépora elvai. The máy Aéyo 
looks back to v. r, where he makes a similar request; yet it is 
only similar to this extent, that in both passages he begs them 
not to refuse to listen to him because he is guilty of the folly of 
glorying about himself. But not only is the wording different, 
the meaning of the words is not the same. There he says, ‘ Bear 
with me in my folly,' here, * Don't think me a fool'; there he 
almost retracts his request, ‘I know that you do bear with me,’ 
here, he hardly expects it to be granted, ‘At any rate give me as 
much attention as you would give to a fool.’ In both passages he 
is anxious that the Corinthians should be aware that he recog- 
nizes the foolishness of self-praise, and that it is not his fault 
that he is guilty of it. He is not indulging his own vanity; he 
is sinking his self-respect in order to rescue them from the 
machinations of seducing teachers. For the present all that 
he asks is to be listened to with patience. It is like The- 
mistocles’s ‘Strike, but hear me. The Apostle says, * Think 
me a fool, but hear me.’ The full constr. would be défacbé pe, 
Kal éày Ws &$pora béfnobe pe. Blass, § 80. 2. In 1 Cor., St Paul 
uses pwpós and pupia repeatedly, only once ddpwy (xv. 36), 
and nowhere á$poavvo : in 2 Cor. he uses pov and adpoown 
repeatedly, and nowhere either pwpós or pwpia. In speaking of 
his own conduct he naturally employs the stronger term ; he is 
anxious to show his detestation of what he is compelled to do— 
he has to act as if he were demented. He elsewhere uses åvóņros 
(Gal. iii. 1, 3; Rom. i. 14; 1 Tim. vi. 9; Tit. iii. 3), and once 
doogos (Eph. v. 15). For d$pov, Vulg. generally has in the 
Epistles sasipiens, but sometimes inprudens; in the Gospels 
stultus. For puwpos Vulg. has in the Epistles s/w//us; in the 
Gospels fatuus and stultus. For dvonros, insipiens, insensatus, 
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stultus, inutilis (four different words in five places !); for deodos, 
insipiens. 

ei òè pye. ‘But if you do otherwise,’ £e. ‘if you must think 
me a fool.’ Luke is especially fond of «i 9€ prye, which Paul 
has nowhere else, and neither of them has the less strong «i à 
py. Burton, $275; Blass, 8 77. 4. See on Lk. v. 36. ‘In any 
case, however, even though it be as a fool, accept me, give me 
a hearing.’ 

iva xdy® pixpdy te kauxfjcupa.— ‘That Z also may glory a 
little.’ He is anxious that they should remember that he did not 
start this stupid rivalry in glorying. His opponents began it, 
and the Corinthians listened to them ; now it is his turn, and he 
must go through with it. The juxpov re may mean that his 
opponents called their glorying pixpov ru. * Everywhere in the 
Epistles x&yo, and not xai éyo, is right, Gregory, Prolegomena, 
p. 96. 

D* has el 82 uh for ef 32 piye. = xd-yw juxpór re (all uncials) rather than 


plkpór Tı kdyw (a few cursives and Syr-Hark.). xavx5wua: (t BF G M) 
rather than xavx5?coua« (DEK LPR). 


17. oò xarà kópior Aad. ‘I am not speaking in virtue of the 
Lord's command.' Christ did not send His Apostles to glory about 
themselves, and St Paul knows that there is nothing Apostolic 
in what he is now doing. He believes it to be necessary, but 
he does not claim Divine authority for it; it is not official, not 
xarà THY TpavTyTa kai émeixeav ToU. Xprorov (x. 1). Cf. pù xara 
avOpwrov ravra Aad@; (1 Cor. ix. 8) and xarà G«óv (vii. 9; Eph. 
iv. 24). The change from Aeyà (v. 16) to àaàô should be 
marked in translation: Vulg. has dico and Joguor. ‘In this con- 
fidence (see on ix. 4) of glorying’ he is merely giving the only 
effectual answer that is possible in dealing with such critics ; he 
must not be less confident than they are. But it is the man 
rather than the Apostle who is speaking. Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 12, 


25, 40. 


od xara x. ÀaÀ9 (N BFG KPR, fg Syr-Pesh.) rather than od X. xara x. 
(DELM, der Vulg. Copt. Syr-Hark.). 


18. xarà [rhv] odpxa. See below. Nowhere else does St 
Paul insert the art. in this phrase, which is very freq. in his 
writings; everywhere we find xarà odpxa (i. 17, v. 16, X 2, 3; 
etc.), and this fact may have led to the omission of the art. here. 
If we accept the rv as original, the difference may be that, while 
xarà odpxa means ‘from a human point of view,’ xarà r3v o. may 
mean ‘from their human point of view. But this is precarious. 

* Here, as in v. I, Vulg. has modicum quid; Beza has paulisper in v. 1 
and paululum quiddam here: aliquantulum might be better in both places. 
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These Judaizers from Palestine boast of their country, of their 
ancestry, of their high rank as missionaries,—things which men 
are naturally proud of, but which do not count for much in the 
service of Christ. Nevertheless, whether they count for much or 
little, St Paul is more than their equal. But the zoAAo( probably 
refers to people generally, and not merely to the numerous 
Judaizers. Many people are proud of their nation, birth, 
position, etc. We have a similar constr, in a much more 
elaborate sentence, Lk. i. 1-3, where éofe xdyoi answers to 
éredyrep woAXoi just as xdyw to ére sroÀAot here. 

kdy® xauxfjcogat. He means not merely that he intends to 
glory, but to glory on the same low level as they do, xarà odpxa, 
It is a miserable position that they have taken, but he will not 
shrink from contending with them on their own ground. 


It is difficult to decide between xarà rj» cápxa (XN BD? EK L M P) 
and xarà odpxa (N* D* G R 17), but the former is probably right. 


19. $j5ées yàp dvéyecÓe rüv d$póvev ġpóvıpot óvres. ‘For 
gladly ye bear with the foolish,——you who are so wise. The 
70€»s is emphatic, and the contrast between dd$póvov and 
ppdvipot is emphasized by juxtaposition. The verbal contrast 
might be preserved with ‘senseless’ and ‘sensible,’ but Ppovenos 
means a good deal more than ‘sensible’ (Rom. xi. 25, xii. 16; 
Gen. xli. 39). Here, no doubt, dpdviot vres is ironical, even 
more so than 1 Cor. iv. 10, viii. 1; it means ‘ Jecause ye are wise’ 
rather than ‘although ye are wise,’ which would be very insipid 
in so vigorous a passage. « You have got such a large supply of 
wisdom yourselves that you can even fake a pleasure in putting 
up with fools.’ In viii. 7, as in 1 Cor. i. 5, x. 15, he admits that 
the Corinthians have great intellectual gifts, and states this 
without any sarcasm ; but here the point is that they are content 
to tolerate the outrageous conduct of his opponents—no doubt 
because they are so serenely conscious of their own superiority. 


20. àvéyeoÓ0e yáp. ‘I am justified in saying that you are too 
magnificent to be impatient with folly, for you tolerate what is 
far worse than folly. You tolerate tyranny, extortion, craftiness, 
arrogance, violence, and insult. All of this, when it comes from 
my enemies. Can you not tolerate a little follyin me?’ He 
would gladly always speak xarà xvptov (v. 17), as ministers of 
Christ should do; but the outrageous conduct of others does 
not allow him to do this. What follows is a description of the 
way in which the Judaizing teachers treat the Corinthians. Cf. 
dpra{opevor you dvéxerbe, xai TvmTÓpevot GuwmGre, xai Tots 
dovevouévouw ovde émiotévee tis ávaavóóv (Joseph. B.J. 1v. 
iii. 10). 
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karaBouAot. ‘Reduce to abject slavery,’ as in Gal. ii. 4, the 
only other passage in N.T. where this compound occurs, and 
where, as here and Jer. xv. 14, the act. is used. Elsewhere in 
LXX the midd. is used, but with a different meaning. The 
midd. means ‘enslave to oneself,’ the act. means ‘enslave to 
some other power.’ This is clearly the meaning in Jer. xv. 14 
and Gal ii 4; and in Gal. ii. 4 the power to which the false 
brethren would enslave the Galatians is the Mosaic Law (Acts 
xv. Io). This may well be the meaning here. These sham 
apostles wanted to impose on the Corinthians the bondage of 
the Law; cf. Gal. v. x. This, however, cannot be pressed as 
certain, for although the midd. is commonly used of enslaving 
to oneself, the act. is sometimes used in this sense, which 
harmonizes well with the context and makes a telling contrast to 
the Apostle's own attitude towards the Corinthians ; he is their 
SovAos (iv. 5), not they his odo. He had no wish xvpievew 
abrüv ris migrews (i. 24), or Sododw rò Aóyov To) Oeod (iv. 2): he 
preached God's Gospel to them without pay (xi. 7), because it 
was not their possessions but themselves that he desired to win 
(xii. 14). All this was the very opposite of what the false 
apostles did. "They were domineering, grasping, crafty, arrogant, 
and violent. 

xateofie. ‘Devour you’ by claiming maintenance and 
accepting all that was offered them, as the Scribes did with pious 
widows (Mk. xii. 40; Lk. xx. 47). Cf. oi xaréoOovres rov Aadv 
pov Bpwoet dprov (Ps. xiii. 4). Plautus and Terence use comedo 
in this sense; cf. xarazívo (Pr. i. 12, xxi 20; Is. ix. 15). The 
description of the false teachers in Rom. xvi. 18 and Phil. iii. 19 
is similar. 

AapBáve. ‘Catch you’ as birds in a snare, or fish with bait ; 
cf. 60A. ps &Aafdoy (xii. 16) ; ot8iv éAáfgouev (Lk. v. 5). Field 
supports AV. in translating ‘take of you,’ and the word might 
mean this. Beza has si quis stipendium accipit, but it is rather a 
bathos after ‘enslave and devour.’ ‘Prey upon you’ combines 
the two ideas. 

émaípera.. ‘Uplift himself, ‘give himself airs’; cf. x. 5. 
AV. and RV. have ‘exalt’ for this verb and also for tyow (v. 7); 
Vulg. has exaltemini there and extollitur here. ‘Lord it over 
you’ seems to be the meaning. 

eis Tpócwmov Suds épen The conduct of the Sanhedrin in 
the case of Christ (Mk. xiv. 65) and of St Paul (Acts xxiii. 2) 
shows that this may possibly be understood literally; and this 
view is confirmed when we find St Paul directing both Timothy 
(1 Tim. iii. 3) and Titus (Tit. i 7) that a bishop must not be a 
striker. Cf. r Kings xxii 24. But it is equally possible that 
the expression is figurative, like ‘fly in one's face’; cf. Mt. v. 39; 
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Job xvi. 10; Lam. iii. 30; Mic. v. r. ‘If he outrageously 
insult you? would then be the meaning. That the Judaizers 
treated the Corinthians with contumely because they were 
Gentiles is possible, but we cannot make any of the expressions 
in this verse refer definitely to that. For a similar repetition of 
ei (five times in each) see 1 Tim. v. 1o. 


els vpócwror ùs (RBD* EFGP, defgr Vulg.) rather than Spas 
els xp. (D? K LM, Arm. Goth.). 


21. xarà dripiav Myo, ds Sri pets holenjxaper. ‘By way 
of dishonour (vi. 8) I say it, as though we have been weak.’ 
The meaning of this is obscure, and the words have been 
rendered in a variety of ways; but two things may be regarded 
as certain. (1) The dishonour is his own; if he had meant 
‘to your disgrace I say it’ we should probably have had ry 
dripiay tuov.* (2) The sets is in emphatic opposition to some 
people who are not regarded as weak; and these can hardly be 
any but the Judaizing teachers. It is ‘also highly probable that 
noGevnxapev looks back to the charge of weakness mentioned in 
x. ro. We must therefore regard the verse as a continuation of 
the irony against himself, like ov yap roApopey in x. 12. ‘It is 
with shame that I have to confess that with regard to behaviour 
of this kind (that mentioned in v. 20) I may be stigmatized as 
a weakling.’ T In ds ór« the òs intimates that what is introduced 
by dre is given as the thought of another, for the correctness of 
which the speaker does not vouch. See Lightfoot and Milligan 
on 2 Thess. ii 2. Milligan shows that in late Greek as dre 
hardly differs from dr. Indeed some editors write sore If 
the MS. evidence in Xen. He. 111. ii 14 be rejected, then the 
statement of Blass (8 70. 2) may be accepted, that ws ðr: is not 
classical. Schmiedel, ad Joc. p. 287 ; Winer, pp. 771, 772. 

The ironical confession of his own ‘dishonour’ is a real 
rebuke to the Corinthians; they more than tolerate those who 
trample on them, while they criticize as *weak' one who shows 
them great consideration. 

éy d 9 dv rg Top. ‘But, whereinsoever any is bold Yet 
in whatever matter any person (whether Judaizer or not) exhibits 
real courage, the Apostle does not fear comparison. For roAug 
see X. 2, I2. 

èv dppootvy Mye. He parenthetically protests once more 
that this comparing himself with others, and glorying in being 

* Cf. ob xar éxcrayhy Aéyw (viii. 8): obx Ór« kaf’ borépnow Mey (Phil. 
iv. 11). Winer, p. 502. 'If to your disgrace’ is the meaning (1 Cor. vi. 5, 
xv. 34), then there is no iron 

For årla Vulg. has jgnobilitas here, vi. 8, and 1 Cor. xv. 43, but 


I Cor. xi. 14 and Rom. i. 26 tgnominsa, and Rom. ix. 21 contumelia. 
Jgnominia would be better throughout. 
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their equal or superior, is folly. It is a preface to the vigorous 
statement of his own claims, as contrasted with those of his 
opponents, which follows. Chrysostom may be right in suggest- 
ing that the Apostle is anxious that this highly exceptional 
conduct of his should not be regarded by his converts as an 
example for them to follow. It is folly to be shunned. He per- 
haps does not also mean, *I am fool to say this, because you will 
not believe me.’ He expects that most of them will believe him. 
je0evjkape» (N%B1I7) rather than je0erácaue» (DEG KLM P). 
After 406. D E, d eadd é» rotre TQ Hépe. Sixtine and Clem. Vulg. has 
tn hac parte, but the better witnesses omit. It is a gloss, but a good one, 
limiting the idea of ‘weakness’ to the contrast with his opponents’ 


violence. ‘ You think me ‘‘ weak.” Just look at the ** strong ” measures 
of your new leaders, and is it you or I that have to feel ashamed ? 


22-33. After the somewhat long prelude from x. 8 onwards, 
in which St Paul has stated repeatedly that he must embark on 
the foolish project of glorying, he at last lets himself go. He 
began to glory about refusing maintenance (v. 7), but from that 
he diverged to denounce those who accepted maintenance and 
abused him for refusing it. He returned to his prelude (v. 16) 
and again diverged to pay a sarcastic compliment to the 
Corinthians for their magnificent toleration of other teachers 
whose conduct is very different from his. But from this point 
to the end of the chapter, and indeed to xii. 1o, there is no 
break; and in these twenty-one verses we have a summary of 
his career as an Apostle which, as an autobiographical sketch, 
has no equalin N.T. "We have had very brief outlines in one 
or two places (iv. 7-10, vi. 4-10; 1 Cor. iv. 11-13) with an 
occasional detail (1 Thess. ii. 9), but nothing approaching to 
this in fulness. This autobiographical summary tells us a good 
deal which Luke omits in Acts, and this may help to convince 
us that Luke does not exaggerate in describing his friend's work. 
If he had liked, he could have told us a good deal more that 
would have been to the credit of the Apostle. Nothing that 
Luke tells us about him exceeds what is told us here. On the 
other hand, there is little ground for suspecting that the 
Apostle exaggerates here, for what he says about himself is 
told with tantalizing brevity and manifest unwillingness. Nor 
need we allow much for the fact that this passage, like most of 
2 Corinthians, was dictated under the influence of strong feeling. 
There is nothing hysterical about it, and there is very little, if 
anything, that has the appearance of being said on the spur of 
the moment, and therefore inaccurately. On the contrary, it 
seems to have been rather carefully prepared and arranged, and 
even the exact wording of the clauses to have been in some 
cases thought out. 
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There were two things on which the Judaizing teachers 
plumed themselves, their ancestry and their dignity as Apostolic 
ministers. St Paul addresses himself to both these claims, 
devoting, as we should expect him to do, much more attention 
to the second than to the first, which is very quickly dismissed ; 
and he appeals, not to the miracles which he had wrought, or to 
the Churches which he had founded, but to the labours and 
sufferings which he had endured. 

But this xavyaoar is all xarà capxa, ov xarà kvpvov. It deals 
largely with externals which are not of the essence of the Gospel. 
It is faith, and not birth or exploits, which attaches men to 
Christ. Cf. Gal. ii. 16, v. 6, vi. 15; 1 Cor. vii. 19, iii. 29, 
iv. ro. To the opening verse (22) there is a remarkable parallel 
in Phil. iii. 5, where see Lightfoot. 


22. "EBpaioi elow; As in vi. 14—16, the Apostle rapidly asks 
a number of argumentative questions, all directed to the same 
point; and here, as there, he keeps them from becoming 
monotonous by the use of synonyms. In neither passage are 
the questions answered, for the answer in each case is obvious ; 
but here he makes a rejoinder to each of the obvious answers. 
We may feel confident that Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, and Beza, 
followed by AV. and RV., are right in making these four 
sentences interrogative. The earlier English Versions make 
them categorical; ‘They are Hebrews: soam I'; which is much 
less effective. The fact that both Wiclif and the Rhemish do 
so shows that the Vulg. was taken in this way; but the Latin is 
as ambiguous as the Greek, and is probably meant to be 
interrogative ; Hebraei sunt? et ego. 

The three adjectives which refer to descent cannot be meant 
to be mere synonyms; in that case the questions would be 
tautological; and the exact meaning of the first term is clearer 
than those of the other two. ‘ Hebrew’ refers to nationality and 
language. St Paul belongs to the same race as his opponents, 
and though he was born out of Palestine, he speaks the Aramaic 
vernacular (Acts xxi. 40, xxii. 2) as they do. In O.T. 'EBpaios 
does not seem to imply difference of race rather than of language 
(Gen. xxxiv. 14, 17, xl. 15, xli. 12, xlii. 31; etc.). ‘Hebrew’ 
denotes the offspring of Abraham as viewed by foreigners, and 
is used by the Hebrews themselves in dealing with foreigners, or 
in contrasting themselves with foreigners. In the Apocrypha the 
idea of difference of language is perhaps coming in (Judith x. 12, 
xiv. 18; 2 Macc. vii. 31, xi. 13, xv. 37; and several times in 
4 Macc.) Butin N.T. 'Efpaios seems generally to imply the 
use of the vernacular Aramaic (Acts vi. 1; Phil. iii. 5; cf. Jn. 
V. 2, XIX. I3, 17, 20, xx. 16; Rev. ix. 11, xvi. 16); it means a 
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Jew who had not abandoned the use of Aramaic, but spoke either 
both Greek and Aramaic or Aramaic exclusively. By Greek and 
Latin writers the term is not much used, 'Iovóatos and Judaeus 
being preferred. Hastings, DB. ii. p. 326; Trench, Syn. $ xxxix. 

As compared with 'IopaeAtra. and oréppa "ABpadu, we may 
perhaps say that "EBpato: is the term of lowest significance, and 
that the three terms are meant to form a climax, owéppa `A ßBpadp 
being the most honourable of the three. "This might be true 
whichever view we take of 'Efjpato.. To belong to the race ‘ from 
the further side’ * to which Abraham belonged was not much; 
nor was it much to be of those who still talked the current Aramaic. 
It was more to be of *the Children of Israel, the people of God, 
the nation of the Theocracy and the sacred Commonwealth (Gal. 
vi. 165; Eph. ii. 13); see on Rom. ix. s. It was perhaps most 
of all to be of the ‘seed of Abraham,’ to whom the original 
promises respecting the Messiah had been made. Understood 
in this way, ‘seed of Abraham’ leads on readily to the ministers 
of the Messiah. But this interpretation of the three terms cannot 
be regarded as certain. If the terms are understood of the 
persons to whom each can be applied, they seem to be in the 
wrong order ; we should expect ‘seed of Abraham,’ ‘Israelites, 
‘Hebrews.’ For ‘seed of Abraham’ includes Ishmaelites and 
Edomites as well as Israelites, and ‘ Israelites’ includes those 
Hellenists who did not speak Aramaic as well as the ‘ Hebrews’ 
who did speak it. 

It may seem strange that in a Church which was composed 
almost entirely of Gentiles the Judaizing teachers had based 
their claims on the fact that they were in the fullest sense Jews. 
But they wished to show that they came from the original Church 
of Jerusalem and with the authority of the Twelve. They 
questioned whether St Paul had any right to the title of Apostle, 
and they may have questioned whether one who was born at 
Tarsus in Cilicia (Acts ix. 11, 30, xi. 25, xxii. 3), and who dis- 
paraged circumcision and the whole of the Mosaic Law, was 
really a Jew.t Epiphanius (Haer. xxx. 16) tells us that some- 
what later than this the Ebionites declared that Paul was a 
Gentile, who had submitted to circumcision in order to marry 
the high-priest’s daughter. 


On the smooth breathing for ’Efpatos, 'EBpats, "ESpacorl see WH. ii. 
p. 313. In English, and perhaps in Latin, the aspirate seems to be 
comparatively modern. Here, as well as in Phil. iii. $ and Acts vi. 1, 


* Cf. Gen. xiv. 13, where Abraham is called 6 wepdrys as the equivalent 
of ‘ Hebrew.’ 

T The statement of Jerome (De. Vir. 1/J.), that St Paul was born at 
Gischala in Galilee, may safely be disregarded ; but his parents may have 
come from Gischala as emigrants or prisoners of war. 
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not only Wiclif but Tyndale (A.D. 1534) have 'Ebrue. Coverdale 
(A.D. 1535) has ‘ Hebrue' in all three places; but it is not yet well 
established, for Cranmer (A.D. 1539) has * Hebrue' in Acts, but * Ebrue' 
in the Epistles. White ( Vu/gate, 1911) prints the aspirate in all three 
passages, but the fact that Wiclif omits it is evidence that his MSS. did 
not have it, "'IcpaeAeíra: is the spelling in B* D* E* ; other witnesses have 
IepaeXiras. 

23. Sidxovo. Xpiorod eloiv; This is a much more serious 
question than the first three, and as such comes last. The false 
teachers had claimed to be Christ’s men (x. 7) and ‘ Apostles of 
Christ’ (xi. 13), and &dxovos is used here as equivalent to 
* Apostle’: it does not of course mean that they had ministered 
to Jesus or had been His disciples. Nor is it likely that St Paul 
is now speaking, not of his opponents at Corinth, but of those 
whom they claimed as their supporters in Jerusalem. He still 
has the Judaizing teachers in view. He has just called them 
‘sham apostles’ and ‘ministers of Satan’ (vv. 13, 15); but for 
the sake of argument he is willing to assume that in some sense 
they are what they claim to be.* 

mapadpovay Maħ. ‘I am talking like a madman,’ a stronger 
expression than v ddpootvy Aéyo (v. 21).T It may be under- 
stood in more ways than one. The simplest is to suppose that 
he means that all glorying, whether about ‘knowledge’ (v. 6) or 
about ‘courage’ (v. 21) is folly, but that to glory about so sacred 
a matter as the service of Christ is downright madness. Or he 
may mean that to allow that these ‘ministers of Satan’ may be 
called ‘ministers of Christ,’ while his own right to that honour- 
able title is questioned, is utter madness. He ought never to 
consent to be put in comparison with them. Or again, that to 
suppose that there is anything higher than being a minister of 
Christ, is madness. This last assumes that trép éyo is to be 
rendered as in AV., ‘I am more. Tapadpovéw occurs here only 
in N.T., and wapadpovia only 2 Pet. ii. 16, vapáópov nowhere. 
In LXX sapadpovéw (Zech. vii. 11), apad póvgouws (Zech, xii. 4), 
and sapdd$pev (Wisd. v. 20) are found once each, zapadpovía 
nowhere. 

Unep éyd. ‘I more’ (RV.) is more probably right, than ‘I 
am more’ (AV.), where ‘am’ ought to be in italics. It is less 
improbable that St Paul should allow for the sake of argument 
that the ‘superextra apostles’ may be called ‘ ministers of Christ,’ 
than that he himself should claim to be * more than a minister of 
Christ, What could that mean? But if that rendering be 


* We may compare the action of Christ, who does not challenge the con- 
fident statement of either the rich man (Mk. x. 20) or the sons of Zebedee 
(x. 39), but answers as if it were true. 

t Minus sapiens dico (Vulg.) is wrong of both words; delirans loquor 
would be right, but Vulg. translates the reading Aéyw. 


ai 
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adopted, then wapadpovay refers to it. A man must be mad to 
make such a claim. ‘I have a better claim to be called a 
didxovos Xp. than they have’ is more probably right, although the 
plus (not magis) ego of the Vulg. points the other way, and 
Luther certainly agrees with AV., ich bin wohl mehr. Augustine 
has super ego. This adverbial use of trép can be matched in 
class. Grk. (Soph. Ant. 518; cf. Hdt. 1. xix. 3, where we have 
pera O¢ for érara €), but it is unique in N.T. Winer, p. 526; 
Blass, § 42. 5. 

év xémotg weptogorépws. Here he begins the evidence that Ais 
claim to be a minister of Christ is well founded ; he has had a 
large share in the sufferings of Christ (i. 5). But we must not 
assume that the comparative adverb necessarily implies com- 
parison wth his opponents; it may mean ‘more abundantly than 
most men’ or ‘than you would believe’; cf. i. 12, ii. 4, vii. 13, 15, 
xii 15. The comparative form is dropped after the repeated 
mwepooorépws, and therefore only in these first two clauses is there 
even in form any possibility of comparison with the Judaizers. 
It is possible that after trép éyw they are altogether banished 
from consideration, and that wrepocoreépws means ‘very abun- 
dantly.’* It is not likely that he meant that he had been 
put in prison more often than his opponents; they may have 
worked hard, but it is not likely that any of them had been 
imprisoned. 

Just as the four questions seem to form a climax, the fourth 
being far more serious than the other three, so also these four 
clauses beginning with v. Whether or no v wAnyais is to be 
regarded as worse than v xdéwos and v dvAaxais, v Üavdrois is 
much worse than the other three. Then, just as the reply to the 
fourth question is developed in the clauses which follow, so the 
fourth clause here is explained and expanded in the sentences 
which follow. The rhythm and balance of clauses continues 
until the exceedingly matter-of-fact statement in vv. 32, 33 is 
reached, and it is impossible to discern how much of it is pre- 
meditated and how much due to the emotion of the moment. 
The substance of this vigorous assertion of his claim to be a 
minister of Christ must have been thought over beforehand, and 
perhaps the Apostle, knowing how important it was that this 
appeal should be successful, had also considered the form in 
which it should be presented. With regard to the substance it 
is remarkable that he does not, as elsewhere, base his claim on 
his relation to the Risen Lord, or on the success with which 
God has crowned his work, but on his sufferings and sacrifices. 
What he has endured is the seal of his Apostleship. 

* Ueber die Massen (Bachmann) or žberreichlich (Bousset) rather than 
viel reichlicher (Lietzmann). 
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There is no need to discuss in each case what verb is to be 
supplied, whether éyevópsv, yéyova, cipi, or 7». "The verbless 
clauses are thoroughly intelligible both in Greek and in English. 

év $vÀakais mepicootépws. The text is somewhat confused 
and uncertain, but zepiocorépws is used twice, and therefore we 
have three different adverbs, not four, as Vulg. and AV. would 
lead us to suppose; in Jaboribus plurimis, in carceribus abun- 
dantius, in plagis supra modum, in mortibus frequenter. Clement 
of Rome (Cor. v.) says that St Paul was imprisoned seven times, 
érrdaxis Seana dopécas. We know of only five; at Philippi 
before 2 Corinthians ; Jerusalem, Caesarea, and twice at Rome 
after 2 Corinthians. But there may easily have been two others. 
See below, on v. 24. 

dy wAnyais ÓmepBaMAóvros. ‘In stripes (vi. 5) very exceed- 
ingly.’ The adv. is fairly common in later Greek; peydAws 
trepBadAovrus AcAdAnKas (Job xv. 11) ; but in N.T. itis a drag 
Aeyopevov. For St Paul's fondness for compounds with ùrép see 
on v. 5 and xii. 7. 

év Üavároug roAÀAákis. On a number of occasions, and in a 
variety of ways, through violence, illness, and accidents, he had 
nearly lost his life. Cf. i. 9, 1o, iv. 11 ; 1 Cor. xv. 32; Rom. 
viii. 36. A few of those are forthwith specified (vv. 24, 25); 
moAAdats yap els xwvduvous tapedoOnv Üdvarov éxovras (Chrys.). Cf. 
kaĵ éxdornvy 7npépav, padrdAov òè pav, wpoarobyncKw, ToAÀAXovUs 
Üavárovs trropévwy áv’ évós rov reXevraíov (Philo, Zn Flaccum, 
§ 20, 990 A, 542 Mang). “Man feels a thousand deaths in 
fearing one” (Young, Might Thoughts, iv. 17). 

Aad (XN BK L M P) rather than Aéyw (D EG, Latt. dico, as in vv. 16 
21, not guor, as in v. 17). év $vAakais wepiccorépws, év mAyyals trep- 
BaMXóvrus (B D* E 17, def Vulg. Goth. Aeth.) rather than é» gud. ùrep- 
BadXévrws, ép wAry. wepiocorépws (P), or é» wAny. wepiccorépws, év vA. 
irepBadXérrus (N F G, g), though this is followed by Tisch. with his prefer- 
ence for N, or év wArry. UrepBadXdbvrus, ev pur. mepiocorépws (N* D? K LM, 
Syrr. Copt. Arm.), followed in T.R. Tertullian (Scorp. 13) has f» 


laboribus abundantius, in carceribus plurimum, in mortibus saepius. Augus- 
tine has sn laboribus plurimum. 


24. bd “lovSaiwy. He begins with sufferings which were 
inflicted on him by officials, Jewish and Roman, in the name of 
law; then, after one outrage inflicted by a lawless mob, he 
mentions a number which were due to the operations of nature. 
This use of $76, ‘at the hands of,’ is classical and is found in 
papyri, but it is rare in N.T. In 1 Thess. ii. 14 and Mt. xvii. 12 
we have wacyxev iro. Winer, p. 462. We expect tro ràv é6vav 
with the next statement, but in the rapid enumeration it is 
omitted. He naturally begins with what his own nation, which 
had become bitterly hostile, had done to him. 

mevtdxig Tescepdxovta mapà piav edaBov. ‘Five times I 
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received forty save one.’ * The omission of zAryas is idiomatic ; 
see on Lk. xii. 47. These Jewish floggings are not mentioned in 
Acts or in any other Epistle. The earliest passage in which this 
kind of punishment is mentioned is Deut. xxv. 1—3, where see 
Driver's notes. More than 40 stripes could not lawfully be 
inflicted, and it is said that the executioner who exceeded 40 
was liable to be flogged himself; hence only 39 were inflicted for 
fear of a miscount. Some say that only 13 were given with a 
whip that had three lashes, and that they counted as 39, or that 
13 were given on the breast and 13 on each shoulder. ‘Cause 
to lie down’ (Deut. xxv. 2) does not necessarily imply the 
bastinado, and there seems to be no tradition that the punish- 
ment ever took this form. It was administered in the synagogue 
(Mt. x. 17), and during the infliction passages from Deut. and 
the Psalms were read. Josephus (4m 1v. vii 21) calls it 
Tipwpiay TavTnv alcytorny, but he does not intimate that death 
often ensued, and it is improbable that Jewish magistrates would 
allow death to be risked.t But the frail and sensitive Apostle 
might feel that he had nearly died under the infliction. This 
use of rapa is found in Josephus, not in Iv. viii. 21, where he 
has wAnyas pig Aecrovcas tecoepdxovra, but in Iv. viii 1, 
T€ccepákovra érüv mapa rpuxkovÜ yépas, and in Herodotus 
(ix. 23), rapa fv wadaicpa (pape vixdy ‘OAvpmada, ‘he won an 
Olympic victory all but one wrestling-bout. Cf. Ps. viii 6, 
quoted Heb. ii. 7, Aárrocas avróv Bpax Tı wap áyyéXovs, which, 
however, is not quite parallel. See Aaufjávo, Index IV. 


25. rpis epaBdicOny. Ter vergis caesus sum. This was a 
Roman, and therefore a Gentile punishment, and of the three 
inflictions we know of only one, that inflicted at Philippi, in 
violation of Roman Law (vfpwOévres ey Piirros, 1 Thess. ii. 2), 
by the praetors there (Acts xvi. 22, 23, 37). Cf. Acts xxii. 25-29. 
Cicero says that to beat a Roman citizen was seus, but that 
reckless and ruthless magistrates sometimes committed the out- 
rage (Zn Verr. v. 62, 66). Gessius Florus, who succeeded 
Albinus as procurator of Judaea, A.D. 64 or 65, caused persons of 
equestrian rank to be scourged and crucified, ignoring their 

* Clement of Rome (Cer. v.) speaks of St Paul's sufferings thus; 
** Through jealousy and strife Paul too made attestation of the prize of stead- 
fast endurance. Seven times he suffered bonds, he was driven into exile, he 
was stoned.” It is manifest that Clement did not know 2 Cor. xi. 24f. 
Kennedy, p. 150; Rendall, p. 90. 

t In the Mishna, in the section called Makkoth, Rabbinical thoroughness 
provides for such an event, which might occur from heart failure, but it can- 
not have been common. Roman scourgings sometimes were fatal. The 
tractate Afakkoth is now very accessible in two small editions, Strack, 
Leipzig, 1910, and Holscher, Tübingen, 1910. Deissmann (S? Paul, p. 64) 
calls it **a thrilling commentary on that simple line in 2 Corinthians." 
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rights as Romans (Joseph. B.J. n. xiv. 9). The fact that 
St Paul was thrice treated in this way is evidence that being 
a Roman citizen was an imperfect protection when magistrates 
were disposed to be brutal. We may be sure that he pro- 
tested at Philippi, but there was an excited mob to hound 
on the domineering praetors. Ramsay, St Paul the Traveller, 
p. 219. 

The best MSS. have épafdic@ny, not éppaßðloðnv. ‘‘In most cases 


verbs beginning with p do double the p after the initial é of the augmented 
tenses. Usually the evidence for the single p is overwhelming" (WH. 


App. p. 163). 

Graf dX0dcÓqv. At Lystra, and of this we have a full ac- 
count. The Apostles had a narrow escape from stoning at 
Iconium. Their Jewish enemies followed them to Lystra, and 
there St Paul was nearly killed (Acts xiv. 5, 6, 19). Clement of 
Rome (Cor. v.) has AcdacOeits after émráxw Ócouà dopécas, 
$vyabevÜes. Paley, Hor. Paul. iv. 9. In N.T. AcBoBor€w is 
more freq. than Addo, and in LXX it is much more freq. In 
Acts we find both. 

Tpis évaudynoa. We know nothing of these, for the one 
recorded in Acts xxvii. took place later. The verb is classical, 
but it is very rare in Bibl. Grk. Cf. 1 Tim. i. 19. 

vuxOjpepov. A very rare word, meaning a complete day and 
night. 

weroinxa. The change from aorists to perfect is not casual. 
The perf. shows that the dreadful experience is vividly before the 
Apostle’s mind, and possibly indicates that the occurrence was 
recent. J. H. Moulton, p. 144.* How occurs fairly often of 
spending time ; Acts xv. 33, xviii. 23, xx. 3; Jas. iv. 13; Tobit 
x. 7. 'Make time’ in English is not parallel. 

év TO Bu0Q. Vulg. in profundo maris. This translation has 
helped the extraordinary idea that the Apostle had spent twenty- 
four hours under water; but év rẹ fjv09 means simply ‘in the 
sea, in alto mart, far away from land. In the other shipwrecks 
he was near the shore, which he soon reached, as in Acts xxvii. ; 
but in this case he was tossed about, probably on a bit of 
wreckage, for a night and a day. Chrysostom rejects the other 
explanation as improbable, because St Paul is here speaking of 
his sufferings, not of his miracles. Those who adopt the 
miraculous interpretation point to Jonah as a case in point, as if 
that could be regarded as history. Cf. rà @avpdora abro èv Tẹ 
Bv0o (Ps. cvi. 24), which certainly does not refer to the wonder- 
ful things in the depths of the ocean. Theophylact says that there 


* Burton, 8 88, Blass, 8 59. 3, and Simcox, Zang. of the N.T. p. 104, take 
other views of this perfect. If it points to a recent occurrence, we might 
assign it to the intermediate and painful visit. 
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was an underground chamber in which St Paul lay concealed 
after the peril at Lystra and that this was called Bv0os. He 
gives this as a mere tradition ; ruis 9€ $aouw. 


26. SSoctropiars ToÀAdiis. The v of v. 23 is dropped here 
and resumed in v. 27, and these changes, although they make 
little difference to the sense, might be marked in translation ; 
* By journeyings often.’ Journeys of long duration were often 
undertaken for pleasure or profit, and lest anyone should think 
that this is what he means here, the Apostle proceeds to enlarge 
upon the dangers, of eight different kinds, which his travels 
involved. ‘By perils of rivers, perils of robbers ; perils from my 
countrymen, perils from Gentiles; perils in the city, perils in the 
wilderness ; perils in the sea, perils among false brethren.’ The 
first six of these xívôvvoı are arranged in contrasted pairs; but 
there is not much contrast between the sea and false brethren. 
To find here a comparison between mare infidum (Plautus), or 
insidiae mart factae (Cicero), or fa//acior undis (Ovid) and ‘false 
brethren’ is fanciful. From Acts we can illustrate some of 
these x(yóvvox, and obviously several of them overlap ; e.g. those èx 
yévovs, Acts ix. 23, 29, xiii. 50, XIV. 5, xxiii. 12, xxiv. 27, all of which 
passages would also illustrate xivduvoc èv rode. Cf 1 Thess. 
iL 14f., and see Harnack, Mission and Expansion, i. pp. 57, 
487, ii. p. 43. The changes of constr. (simple gen., éx, év) avoid 
monotony. All three are intelligible, but the simple gen. in this 
sense is not common; kw. @aAaccdy is parallel. Rivers are 
often flooded, sometimes suddenly, and bridges and ferries were 
rare. Frederick Barbarossa was drowned in the Calycadnus in 
Cilicia in the third Crusade, June 119o. Brigands and pirates 
often made travel both by land and sea dangerous. Perils from 
Gentiles were found at Philippi, Acts xvi. 20, and at Ephesus, Acts 
xix. 23f. * False brethren’ may be a glance at the false teachers 
in Corinth and in Galatia. We know least about kivÓvvot èv épnpig, 
but they would overlap with rivers and robbers. Ramsay's very 
full article on “ Roads and Travel (in N.T.) in Hastings, 
DB. v. pp. 375 ff, does not say much about the dangers of 
travelling in the first century. The evidence is somewhat 
meagre. See Deissmann, .S? Paul, pp. 36, 37. 

Excepting in the Apocrypha, xivdwves is surprisingly rare both 
in LXX (Ps. cxiv. [cxvi.] 3 only) and in N.T. (here and Rom. 
viii. 35 only). The rhythmic repetition of the same word is 
found often in literature, esp. in rhetorical passages. Cf. 
vi. 2, 4; 1 Cor. xiii. 4-9; Phil ii. 2, iv. 8; 1 Jn. ii. 12-14. 
With the absence of the art. in èv móde and £v épnpia comp. év 
oixe and èv dypQ. Perhaps èv móde, êv épguío and dv 0 
are meant to form a triplet covering the whole surface of the 
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earth,* and then èv wevdadeAdors is left as a climax at the end. 
On the omission of the art. see Blass, § 46. 5. 

dv euSadd\gors. This was the most insidious peril of all. 
The other dangers threatened life and limb and property, but 
this one imperilled, and sometimes ruined, his work. The 
others often caused delay, but this one generally caused disaster. 
In writing to Corinthians, as to Galatians, he would mean by 
these ‘false brethren’ the Jewish Christians who wished to 
impose on all Christians the yoke of the Law. But they were 
not the only persons who could be thus described. The Epistles 
of St Jude and St John, the Didache and 2 Peter, together with 
portions of the Apocalypse, show us how seriously the Apostolic 
Church suffered from an evil of which Simon Magus, the 
Nicolaitans, the ‘Jezebel’ prophetess, and the libertines who 
preached licentiousness as the logical fruit of Christian freedom, 
are illustrations. That St Paul means spies, who pretended to 
be Christians, in order to learn all about the brethren, and then 
betray them, is not probable. The change from èx yévous and 
éf «Üvàv to év pevdaddAgors may be accidental, owing to the 
intervening év . . €v . . év. But it may be deliberate, in order 
to mark a difference between external foes, who were not always 
with him, and those of his own household, among whom he was 
compelled to live and work. 


27. Having explained in vv. 24, 25 what he meant by being 
év Üavárows oAAákis, and in v. 26 what óSouropíauus moAAdkus 
involved, he now adds a series of varied sufferings which continue 
the cumulative argument that his claim to be a minister of 
Christ is overwhelmingly stronger than that of his opponents. 
The'verse consists of two evenly balanced lines, followed by 
a much shorter line, which is all the more eflective through its 
being ended so abruptly. It leaves the hearer expectant. 


27. xóme xai póxðw. ‘By labour and travail,’ or ‘By toil 
and moil,’ for it is possible that St Paul combines the two words 
here, as in 1 Thess. ii. 9 and 2 Thess. iii. 8, because of the 
similarity in sound. We have the same combination in Hermas, 
Sim. V. vi. 2, ovdeis yap Sivarat oxadedoat drep kórov 1) nóxÜov. 
Of the two words, uóx6os is active, indicating struggle and toil, 
while xózos is passive, indicating the lassitude which results 
from prolonged exertion. Lightfoot on 1 Thess. ii. 9. The 
words are therefore not in logical order. In r and 2 Thess, 
Vulg. is more logical than exact with J/ador et fatigatio: here it 
has Ja£or et aerumna. In all three places the Apostle refers to 
his working with his hands to maintain himself. 


* Wetstein quotes from Ovid, multa prius pelago, multaque passus humo ; 
and trom Plutarch, rAdvas é» épnulg. kal xiwddvous év Baddocy. 
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êv dypumviats woÀAárs. This probably refers chiefly to 
voluntary ‘watchings’ (AV., RV.) rather than involuntary in- 
somnia His manual labour, his prayers and his preaching 
(Acts xx. 9-11, 31) often kept him from sleep. Cf. vi. s. The 
word is freq. in Ecclus, elsewhere very rare in Bibl. Grk. In 
the prologue to Ecclus. and 2 Macc. ii. 26 it is used of sitting up 
at night writing a book. In Ecclus. xxxviii. 26-30 it is used 
MR nca of labourers and artisans working at night. On the 
other hand, in xxxvi. [xxxi.] 1, 2, 20 and xlii. 9 it is used of 
sleeplessness caused by anxiety or discomfort. 

dv unà xat Sipe. The hunger and thirst caused by inability 
to obtain food and drink (Deut. xxviii. 48; Is. xlix. 10). This 
is involuntary fasting. 

êv vjoretais wodAdnts. Some commentators explain this also 
of involuntary fasting. But this makes it a mere repetition of 
év Apo kal Spe. “Ev dypumviais woAAdats is not a repetition of 
corp kai p6xOy. Calvin decides for jejunia voluntaria, because 
the hunger caused by want has already been mentioned ; and as 
dypumvias probably refers to going without sleep in order to work, 
so vyoreias probably refers to going without meals for the same 
reason. Fastings as a means of self-discipline (1 Cor. ix. 27) are 
less probable, for these would hardly be included in a list of 
hardships. But seeing that the Apostle is accumulating evidence 
that he is a true minister of Christ, it is not impossible that the 
work of bringing his body into subjection is included; guin 
vnoreias enim, quum Mu kai Sipe adjungantur, jejunia volun- 
tarie ac sine necessitate servata intelligenda sint, nemo prudens 
dubitat (Cornely).* Cf. Rom. viii. 35-37. 

dy púxa kal yupvórqr. When he was thrown into prison, or 
drenched by rain, or stripped by brigands. 

All this argument is in strong contrast to the comfortable 
doctrine of the Jews, and doubtless of the Judaizers at Corinth, 
that to be in easy circumstances and general prosperity was a 
sign of Divine favour. Chrysostom points out that St Paul says 
nothing about results, as to the number of converts that he 
had made: he counts up only what he has suffered in his 
missionary work. And this he does not merely out of modesty, 
but because his labours, even if fruitless, proved the reality of 
his mission. 

NIK LM P, f Vulg. support é» before kóry xal óx: but we may 
safely omit é» with 8* BDE FG, deg Goth. It would be more likely to 


be inserted as probable than dropped as unnecessary. Note the divergence 
of f from F. 


* [ts place in the list is against this interpretation. If that were the 
meaning, it should have come at the end. It is not supposed that ‘cold and 
nakedness’ refer to self-discipline. 
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28. xepis Tüv wapextés. The meaning of this must remain 
uncertain, for the gender of ray is doubtful, and so also is the 
meaning of mapexrós, and the different translations which these 
uncertainties render possible will all of them make sense in this 
context. But it is certain that the words are to be taken with 
what follows, and not as the close of the long sentence which 
precedes (Chrys.) We are fairly safe in assuming that róv is 
neuter; for if ‘those persons that are without,’ z.e. who assail me 
from the outside, had been the meaning, we should probably 
have had of éw6ev (1 Tim. iii. 7; cf. Joseph. B.J. 1v. iii., where 
TO pèv Trois ewhev vraxovew is opposed to rò 9€ rots oixelois eixew), 
or still more probably oi éw (1 Cor. v. 12, 13; Col iv. 5; 
I Thess. iv. 12), an expression which seems to be of Rabbinical 
origin and came to mean all who were outside the Christian 
Church, whether heathen or Jews; cf. Mk. iv. 1r. What then 
does rà mapexrós mean? Probably so? ‘those things which are 
without’ (AV., RV.),* for which we should have had ra éw or 
ra éfu0ev, but ‘those things which are besides these,’ viz. ‘the 
things which I omit’ (RV. marg. 1). Of the two halves of the 
compound word «apekrós it is the mapa (v. 24) rather than the 
exrós which dominates, the idea of exception rather than that of 
externality. But éxrós is used in the sense of ‘except’ or 
* besides' (1 Cor. xv. 27; Acts xxvi. 22; Judg. viii. 26, xx. 15, 
17; etc). In LXX wapexrds does not occur, except as a very 
questionable s.4 Lev. xxiii. 38; and Aquila has it Deut. i. 36. 
But the meaning in both places is ‘except,’ LXX sv. In the 
Testaments (Zebulon i. 4) we have ‘I did not know that I sinned 
except in thought, wapexros évvoías. These facts justify us in 
adopting as the rendering of rà mapexrós ‘the things which I 
omit, —rà mapadepOévra, as Chrysostom paraphrases the expres- 
sion. The Apostle has mentioned a great many things; then he 
continues, * Besides the things which I do not mention, there is, 
etc This makes good sense; but it is impossible to say how 
much he omits, though Chrysostom thinks that the half is not 
told. The second rendering in RV. marg., ‘the things which 
come out of course, £e. ‘exceptional things,’ is not probable. 
Such a meaning would probably have been expressed other- 
wise. 

1j év(oracís por À kað’ Ñuépav. If pov were the right reading, 
this might mean, *my daily observation, *my daily attentive- 
ness.’ But or is firmly established, and thus the other meaning 
of ériaracis becomes necessary, ‘that which presses (or rushes) 
upon me daily,’ ‘the daily onset upon me. See crit. note below. 

* There seems to be no passage in which wapexrés means ‘outside,’ 


exirinsecus (Vulg.). 
T $Aelora rà waparerpbdvra TOv drapOunbévrur. 
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Augustine has incursus im me, and a concursus im me, which 
perhaps represents éruvoracis pot, although D reads ézícrace:s 
pov. "Emuvoracits (Num. xvi 40 [xvii 5], xxvi. 9, of the 
conspiracy of Korah) means ‘hostile combination,’ or ‘com- 
bined attack,’ and in that case jj uépuuwa marv trav éxxAnowy 
does not explain the preceding clause but states an additional 
cause of suffering. But both here and Acts xxiv. 12 éwioracis 
is the better reading, and the word occurs nowhere else in N.T. 
The meaning ‘pressure’ or ‘onset’ is confirmed by 2 Macc. vi. 3 
Svcyxepys ù éericracis THs Kaxias, as also by such renderings as 
instantia (Vulg. here), concursus (Vulg. Acts xxiv. 12), and 
incursus; and with this rendering 7 pep. s. T. €xxX. is probably 
epexegetic. But this is not certain; by 'the daily pressure' 
the Apostle may mean something different from anxiety about 
all the Churches. "There were the criticisms and suspicions to 
which he was every day exposed, as also the demands that were 
made upon his time by unreasonable persons,—the pressing 
business of each day. ‘The concourse of people to see me’ is 
too definite. 

$ péptpva rasv TOv dxkhqoiày. ‘My anxiety for aZ the 
Churches.’ ‘This was the chief thing of all," says Chrysostom, 
“that his soul was distracted, and his thoughts divided.” * Cf. 
Mk. iv. 19 = Mt. xiii. 22 = Lk. viii. 14; also Lk. xxi. 34. ‘Care’ 
in English is ambiguous; either that which anxious people feel, 
or that which considerate people bestow ; see the Greek of 1 Pet. 
v. 7. Either meaning would suit this passage, and the second is 
often understood; but pépyuva means the former, the anxiety 
which torments him. Therefore this does not mean that St Paul 
claimed jurisdiction over all Churches, whether founded by him- 
self or not; he is not thinking of jurisdiction at all. But every 
Christian centre had claims on his thought and sympathy, those 
most of all of which he had intimate knowledge. The inter- 
course between the chief centres was fairly constant, he was 
frequently receiving information which gave him plenty to think 
about (1 Cor. i. 11, xvi. 17), and anxiety about people generates 
care for them, when care is possible. "This was specially the 
case with so sensitive a nature as that of St Paul. What he 
experienced went deep and moved him strongly. See Index IV. 


éxlsracts (KBDF G 17) rather than éruwcracis (KLM P). po 
(N* BF G 17) rather than pov (N? D E K LM P). 


* Mépuwa significat curam sollicitam et dubiam, quae mentem in partes 
divisas velut dividit, a pepl{w rò» voby. This derivation, though probable, 
is not universally accepted. Vulg. has sollicitudo here, Mt. xiii. 22, and 
I Pet. v. 7, aerumna, Mk. iv. 19, and cura, Lk. xxi. 34. Other Latin 
texts hui cogitatio. See on Lk. xxi 34, and Scrivener, Codex Besace, 
pp. xliv 
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29. tis ácÜcvei, kai odx dofevd; At once he gives two examples 
of the uépuira. which distracts him; “as though he were himself 
the Church throughout the world, so was he distressed for every 
member” (Chrys.). Needless scruples often troubled the weaker 
brethren ; in his intense sympathy the Apostle felt the weakness, 
though he did not share the scruples (1 Cor. ix. 22; cf. 1 Cor. 
Vill. 11, 12; Rom. iv. 19, xiv. 1, 2). But other forms of weakness 
are doubtless included. Of course he does not mean, ‘ Who is 
weak, if I am not? If anyone can be called weak, I can.’ For 
that, éyó must have been expressed, and the wording would have 
been different. Both ác6evo (v. 21, xii. ro, xiii. 3, 4, 9) and 
dobévea (Xi. 30, xii. 5, 9, 10, xiii. 4) are freq. in these chapters. 

tig onavSadiLera: kal oük éyó mupodpa:; ‘Who is made to 
stumble (1 Cor. viii. 13) and Z burn not’ with shame and 
distress? Cf. €va éxacrov tpov ws rarnp téxva avroð (1 Thess. ii. 
II) When any Christian, and especially one of his own 
converts, is seduced into sin or grievous error, the Apostle shares 
his remorse ; quanto mayor caritas, tanto majores plagae de peccatis 
alienis (Aug.). The exact meaning of mvpoðpaı depends in each 
case on the context (see on 1 Cor. vii. 9; Eph. vi. 16; 2 Pet. 
li. 12; Rev. i. 15, iii. 18), and here it means feeling burning 
shame with the sinner rather than hot indignation against the 
seducer. In Latin we find such expressions as flagrare pudore, 
dolorum faces, dolor ardentes faces intentat,——the last two in 
Cicero. Note the emphatic éyó in this question; in the first 
question the emphasis is on oix, and Cyprian (£7. xvii. 1) marks 
the change with a change of order ; ego non . . . non ego; Vulg. 
has ego non in both places. The second question is a studied 
advance on the first, for oxavdaAdi{erar and mupoðpaı express a 
great deal more than do@evet and áoÓ«vó, and there is the addition 
of the emphatic é€yó: ‘Who is entrapped into sin, and my heart 
is not ablaze with pain?’ In such cases there was édvv7 $Aoy(- 
(ovca rijv avroð xapdiav, summo dolore, quasi igne, cruciabatur ipse. 


80. Tà rijs doGeveiag pou rauvxhoopat. The future tense has 
led some commentators to limit the scope of the verb to what 
follows and to make a fresh paragraph begin here (xi. 30—xii. 9 
or 10); so Schmiedel, Weiss, and others. But the future 
indicates his general intention and guiding principle ; it covers 
the whole of this foolish glorying. If it must be gone through, 
it shall be about the things which concern his weakness, his 
being persecuted and made a laughing-stock. They cause some 
people to despise him; but they are more glorious than the 
things of which his opponents boast, for they increase his likeness 
to Christ (i. 5; Phil. iii. ro) and his unlikeness to them: otros 
dwooroAKds xapaxtyp (Chrys.). 
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91. ô Oeóg xal warhp ToU xKupiou “Incod older. There is no 
reason to confine this to what follows. Like xavyýcopa:, it looks 
both ways. The Corinthians may be sceptical about what he 
has enumerated and what he has still to mention in the long 
series of rà ris ácÜeveias, but in the most solemn way he assures 
them that there is nothing untrue in what he states ; cf. i. 23; 
Gal i 20; Rom. ix. 1; r Tim. ii. 7; also 2 Tim. iv. r. The 
strong language here and i. 23 is indirect evidence of the 
calumnies which were circulated about him; he said ‘ yes’ when 
he meant ‘no,’ or said both ‘yes’ and ‘no’ in one breath (i. 17); 
he could not speak the truth. 

DEKLMP, def Vulg. Copt. add Xporod. Omit with N B FG 17, 
37, Goth. Arm. Note the divergence of f from F. 

32, 33. Here again we are confronted with difficulties through 
ignorance of the situation. "The abrupt descent from the lofty 
rhetoric of a rhythmically arranged argument to the very prosaic 
statement of a simple matter of fact is in itself surprising, and is 
all the more so, when we take it in connexion with the solemn 
asseveration which immediately precedes it. This latter diffi- 
culty might be removed by supposing that the asseveration refers 
to what precedes and has no connexion with the verses which 
follow it; that, however, is an unsatisfactory solution, and it 
leaves the sudden transition unexplained. 

Baljon, Hilgenfeld, Holsten, and Schmiedel find the want of 
connexion so surprising that they would banish these two verses, 
with or without all or part of xii. r, as an interpolation, unskil- 
fully inserted to illustrate ra rìs &cÜeveías pov.* If any such 
hypothesis were needed, one would have to suppose that the 
interpolation was made on the original letter, and possibly by 
the Apostle himself, for there is no evidence that the Epistle 
ever existed without these verses at this place. To point out 
that this part of the letter would read more easily if we passed 
straight from ob Wevdouas to xii. 1 or 2, or the middle of xii. 1, 
proves very little. Countless passages in letters and books 
would have been greatly improved if certain sentences had been 
omitted, and yet there is no doubt that the intrusive sentences 
are original. Here we are not certain that the omission of the 
sentences would have been an improvement. Quite possibly to 
those who knew what the Apostle had in his mind the abrupt 
transition to this (for us) not very significant incident had point 
and meaning. It is possible that the story of the Apostle being 
let down in a hamper had been employed to make him look 
ludicrous, or to show what a coward he was, flying in this 

* This proposal, as Lietzmann points out, is based on the assumption that 


the Apostle’s thoughts must proceed in a logically consecutive manner, and 
this they frequently do not do. 
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ignominious way, when there was really no danger. St Paul, 
therefore, after a solemn assertion that he is speaking the truth, 
states exactly what did take place. The danger was great ; but 
God enabled his friends to deliver him from it. In Acts ix. 23- 
256, St Luke tells this story about his friend without any apparent 
feeling that it was from any point of view discreditable. We 
must be content therefore to leave the reason for the sudden 
mention of this incident open. To us it serves as an example of 
rà ms áaÜeveias pov, and that suffices. 

iv AapackQ ô dÜvápyns 'Apéra tod BaciMus x.r.A. This state- 
ment raises historical questions, the answers to which are not 
quite simple. The Romans occupied the Nabataean territory 
B.C. 65, 64, and Damascus coins show that Damascus was still 
under the Roman Empire A.D. 33; but from A.D. 34 to 62 no 
such coins are extant, and after 62 the coins of Damascus are 
those of Nero. Damascene coins of Caligula and Claudius are 
wanting. The Nabataean king Aretas 1v., whose reign extends 
from B.C. 9 to A.D. 39, had used some frontier-disputes as a 
reason for making war on Herod Antipas, who about A.D. 28 had 
divorced the daughter of Aretas in order to marry Herodias ; and 
he utterly defeated Antipas about A.D. 32. Antipas complained 
to ‘Tiberius, who in a rage commanded Vitellius to capture 
Aretas and either bring him alive or send his head. Vitellius 
had no love for Antipas, and in the course of his march against 
Aretas went up to Jerusalem near Pentecost A.D. 37, where he 
heard of the death of Tiberius (16 March) and the accession of 
Caligula, and he at once stopped the expedition against Aretas, 
for Caligula liked Antipas as little as Vitellius did (Joseph. 
Ant. xvin. v. 1-3). 

In order to explain how an ethnarch of Aretas was governor 
of Damascus when Saul of Tarsus made his escape from the city 
we have these possibilities. 

I. To mark his dislike for Antipas, Caligula may have 
given Damascus to his great enemy Aretas. In this case the 
escape of St Paul cannot be placed earlier than the latter part of 
A.D. 37, and this would give A.D. 35 or 36 as the earliest date for 
his conversion. On the whole, this is the most probable 
explanation. 

2. But it is not impossible, though hardly probable, that the 
subtle Tiberius may have thought it worth while to secure the 
friendship of Aretas by letting him have Damascus. If so, this 
must have taken place before the complaints of Antipas reached 
Tiberius, and in that case the conversion of St Paul might be 
placed still nearer to the Crucifixion. 

3. The conquest of Damascus by Aretas at any time is so 
improbable that it may safely be rejected from consideration. 
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The precise meaning of é6vdpyys is uncertain and not very 
important. The government of the Nabataean kingdom of 
Aretas seems to have been tribal, and €@vdpyys occurs in inscrip- 
tions as the head of a tribal district. Jewish governors in 
Palestine and Alexandria had the title, and perhaps ‘ viceroy’ 
would be the modern equivalent (1 Macc. xiv. 47, xv. 1, 2). It 
was applied to vassal princes, and it was under this title that the 
high 2m governed the Jews (Joseph. Ant. xvii. xiii. 4; BJ. 
II. vi. 3). 

There is no discrepancy between the statement here, that *the 
ethnarch guarded the city to take me,’ and that in Acts ix. 24, 
that ‘the Jews watched the gates night and day to kill him.’ It 
was the Jews who urged the ethnarch against Saul, and they were 
very numerous in Damascus (B.J. 11. xx. 2, VIL viii. 7), and they 
would watch the gates along with the guards set by the ethnarch, 
who would not be sorry to gratify this turbulent element among 
his subjects by so simple a concession. Saul had already caused 
disturbance, and it would be an advantage to get him out of the 
way. But the total difference of wording, and the omission of 
the retirement to Arabia, show that Luke wrote quite independently 
of his friend's letters. See Zahn, Znfr. to N.T. iii. pp. 121, 140. 

On these various problems see Hastings, DB. i. pp. 145, 
424, 793; Enc. Bibl. i. 296, 815 ; Herzog, Real. Enc. i. p. 618 
(Hauck, i. p. 795) ; Schürer, Jewish People in the Time of J.C. 
I. ii. pp. 89, 356, 11. i. p. 98; Lewin, Fasti Sacri, pp. 226, 249; 
Knowling on Acts ix. 23, 24; Zahn, Znír. to N.T. iii p. 445; 
also Intr. to 1 Cor. p. xxviii. 


32. 'Apéra. Note the aspirate. The original form of the 
name was Haritha, which in Greek would become ‘Apé@as. But 
the influence of dperj caused inscriptions and MSS. to abolish 
the aspirates, and 'Apéfas became 'Apéras. Deissmann, Bid. St. 
p. 183. By a converse process an aspirate was given to 
"IepdcoAvpa and ‘IepovoaAyp through a supposed connexion with 
tepos (WH. ii. p. 313). The MSS. of N.T. have been influenced 
in both cases. 

4$poópe. In LXX the verb is mostly used in the literal 
sense, as here; but elsewhere in N.T. it is metaphorical In 
Phil. iv. 7 we have the striking picture of *the peace of God 
standing sentry over your hearts.’ See also Lightfoot on Gal. 
iii. 23 and Hort on 1 Pet. i. 5. In dictating, St Paul seems to 
have forgotten that he began his sentence with èv Aauaexg. We 
should have expected ras mvAas to follow éeppovpe rather than 
Tijy tóv Aapackqvàv. 

mása The verb is freq. in Jn. of attempts to arrest Jesus 
(vii. 30, 32, 44, viii. 20, x. 39, etc.). 
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We should probably omit 6é\wy, which N D'EKL M P insert after 
widoat ue, and FG, g Copt. Syr-Hark. insert before it. BD*, def 
Vulg. and Syr-Pesh. omit. Note the divergence of e from E and of f 
from F. 


83. 81d Ovpibos. A small opening in the wall is still shown 
as the ‘little door’ through which St Paul was let down. Ara 
Ths Ovpidos occurs Josh. ii. 15 of the escape of the spies from the 
city wall at Jericho, and 1 Sam. xix. 12 of the escape of David 
from his own house, when Saul sent men to watch him and slay 
him. 

dv capydvy. Acts ix. 25 says v opvpids, the word always used 
respecting the Feeding of the 4000 (Mk. viii. 8, 20; Mt. xv. 37, 
xvi. 10), while xóġıvos is always used of the Feeding of the 5000. 
The rare word ecapyávy, like ogupis or ovpis, probably means a 
basket made of plaited or woven material It is said to be 
used in the A50: of the comic poet Timocles for a fish basket. 
As stated above, the mode of escape, for which Theodoret 
thinks it necessary to apologize by pointing out the greatness of 
the danger, had probably been in some way used to the discredit 
of the Apostle, and hence his abrupt and dry mention of it here. 
But there is nothing to show that he was then “ina state of 
nervous prostration” and merely “passively acquiesced in the 
action of his disciples” (Rackam). At any rate he himself re- 
gards it as a leading illustration of rà rns doOevias. For us it is 
a remarkable thing that the city to which he had set out as a 
persecutor was the scene of the first persecution that was 
directed against himself; and six centuries later it was the first 
Christian city that was captured by the Moslem invaders, 
A.D. 634. Among cities that are still inhabited, Damascus is 
probably the oldest in the world. It is possible that, when he 
began to dictate these two verses, St Paul meant to record 
instances of humiliating perils in other cities; but having given 
this one he passes on quickly to a very different subject for 
glorying. 

It is impossible to be certain whether this escape from ‘the 
city of the Damascenes’ took place before or after the retirement 
into Arabia (Gal. i. 17). Luke in Acts ix. does not mention 
the retirement, possibly because, when he wrote, he was not 
aware of it, but more probably because it was not an incident 
on which he cared to lay stress. Some place it before v. 19; 
others refer it to the 74épa« ixavac in v. 23; others again place 
it after v. 25, £e. after the escape from Damascus. It is more 
probable that this famous incident took place after the return 
from Arabia,* and in that case the best position for it in Acts 
is in the middle of ix. 19, where both WH. and RV., and also 


* Lewin, Fasti Sacri, pp. 254, 263. 
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Souter, begin a new paragraph. "'Eyévero 8é in N.T. is peculiar 
to Lk. and Acts, and is freq. in both writings to mark a fresh 
start in the narrative. "This, however, is no proof that Luke at 
this point was consciously passing over the Arabian interval. 
See A. T. Robertson, Epochs in the Life of St Paul, pp. 76-79; 
Redlich, S. Paul and His Companions, pp. 22, 23; Ramsay, St 
Paul the Traveller, p. 380; Emmet on Gal. i. 17. 

$id tod teixous. Why should à Ovpidos be ‘through a 
window’ and 6a rod reiyous be ‘dy the wall’ (AV., RV? 
‘Through’ is probably right in both cases; he was let down 
(Mk. ii. 4) through an opening through the wall In Acts ix. 
25 RV. has ‘through the wall’ for da roù refyous. Epictetus 
(Dis. ii. 6 sub init.) says that, when he finds the door closed, 
he must either go away again or enter through the window (éa 
Tis Oupidos). It is said that the wall in which is the aperture that 
is now shown as the place of escape is a modern one. 

éfé$vyor tas xeipas adro. This is the usual constr. after 
éxjevyo (Rom. ii. 3; Acts xvi. 27; etc.), but we sometimes 
have é« (Acts xix. 16) or dao (Ecclus. xl. 6). Cf. oùx éxfevéoum 
Tas xeipas tay (Sus. 22). It would certainly be strange if, after 
so narrow an escape, he had, a year or two later, returned to 
Damascus again; and those who place the escape before the 
retirement to Arabia have to meet this difficulty. St Paul was 
courageous enough to risk his life again, if need required it; 
but he was not so fanatical as to risk it without very good 
reason; and what reason could there be? His return to a 
place that had been friendly to him is natural enough. 


XIIL 1-10. Glorying about Revelations to his Soul 
and a Thorn for his Flesh. 


I have received two sublime revelations, and also, to 
preserve me from vanity respecting this great favour, 
a humiliating infirmity. 


1 This glorying is forced upon me. I have indeed nothing 
to gain by it, for myself or for the good of the Church; but I 
will pass on to a worthier subject, viz. visions and revelations 
granted to me by the Lord Jesus Christ. They have been 
called delusions or inventions, but they are sober fact. 3I can 
tell you of a man who was in ecstasy with Christ fourteen years 
ago—it was Christ's doing and no credit to the man: whether 
he was still in the body, I cannot tell, or whether he was in 
rapture away from the body, I cannot tell; that is known to 
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God alone: he was caught up, this man of whom I speak, even 
to the third heaven. 3 I can tell you also that this man of whom 
I speak, either in the body or apart from the body (God knows 
which), was caught up into the Paradise where God dwells, 
and there listened to utterances unutterable, such as no human 
being is allowed to repeat. 5 Of such a man as this, not know- 
ing his own condition and yet so honoured, I am prepared to 
glory ; but of myself personally, such as you know me, I am not 
prepared to glory, except as regards what I have called my weak- 
nesses. 9I am not bound to abstain in this way, for if I choose 
to glory about other things, I shall not be a fool in so doing, for 
I shall only be saying what is true; but I do abstain, because I 
do not want anyone to form a higher estimate of me than that 
which he can gather from what he sees me do or hears me say. 
7 And then there is the exceeding greatness of the revelations. 
Therefore, in order that I should not be exalted overmuch about 
these, there was given to me a painful malady, like a stake 
driven into my flesh, a messenger of Satan to buffet me, that I 
should not be exalted overmuch. 8 About this affliction I three 
times made supplication to the Lord, praying Him to remove it 
from me. °’ And this was His reply; “ Itis sufficient for thee that 
thou hast received grace to become My Apostle and to convert 
the nations; for it is when man's strength fails that My power 
is brought to perfection." Most gladly, therefore, I shall prefer 
glorying in all my weaknesses to asking the Lord to free me from 
them, sothat the power of Christ may spread a sheltering cover over 
me. 1° That is why I am so well pleased with weaknesses, such 
as wanton injuries, dire hardships, persecutions, and desperate 
straits, when they are endured for Christ's sake. For it is just 
when in myself I am utterly weak that in Him I am truly 
strong. 

1. Kavy&cÜa Sei où cvy dépor pév, ededcopar $è ir.) Owing 
_ probably to accidental mistakes in copying and conjectural 
emendations by puzzled scribes, the text of this verse is so 
confused that it is impossible to disentangle the original text 
with certainty; but on the whole this wording is likely to be 
right, or nearly so; ‘I must needs glory: it is not indeed 
expedient, but I will come to visions, etc.’ It is however possible 
that Kauyao8ar S¢ 06 ouppépor pér, éXedcopar $è x... may be what 
the Apostle dictated ; ‘ Now to glory is not indeed expedient, but 
I will come to visions, etc.’ The difference between these two 

22 
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is not very important.* What is clear is that, before passing 
from the great peril at Damascus to experiences of a very different 
kind, he cannot refrain from remarking once more that all this 
foolish glorying is forced upon him; he knows that it is not 
profitable, that it may lower his self-respect and the respect which 
others have for him, but he has no choice about it; ùpeîs pe 
Jvaykdcare (v. 11). Zupdpov is used in a wide sense; ‘likely 
to be edifying to other Christians or to myself’ (viii. 10; 1 Cor. 
vi. 12, viL 35, X. 23, 33, xii. 7). 

&wractas xai dwoxaddpes Kupiov. Seeing that Kupiov belongs 
to both substantives, the genitive is probably subjective ; ‘ visions 
and revelations which proceed from the Lord,’ rather than those 
in which the Lord is seen and revealed ; cf. & droxaAtypews 
'Iyco? Xporod (Gal. i. 12). But where either objective or sub- 
jective makes good sense, it is sometimes difficult to see on 
which side the balance of probability lies; e.g. in the phrase rò 
«ba yyéov ToU Oeod or 'Iysov Xpwrrov ‘Visions and revelations’ 
is a cross division, for some, but not all, visions reveal something, 
and some, but not all, revelations are made without anything being 
visible. In £Ais case, however, all the ‘visions’ would reveal 
something, for they proceed from the Lord (Kupiov), who sends 
them for the very purpose of making something known. It is 
perhaps true to say that, except in the Apocrypha (Ecclus. xliii. 
2, 16; addition to Esther iv. 3), érracia always means a vision 
that reveals something (Lk. i. 22, xxiv. 23; Acts xxvi. 19; Mal. 
iii. 2; Dan. ix. 23, x. 1, 7, 8, 16 [Theod.], where LXX has dpacis 
Or ópaua). The word was probably colloquial before it became 
Biblical. 

The incidents to which this verse forms an introduction, like 
that of the flight from Damascus, had probably been used asa 
means of attacking St Paul. People may easily have said that 
these ecstatic experiences, which he claimed to have had, proved 
that he was a deluded enthusiast, if not actually crazy. If they 
were not deliberate inventions, they were the outcome of vivid 
and unrestrained imagination. He had thought about them till 
he believed that they had taken place. It is possible that this 
view survives here and there in the Clementine Homilies and 
Recognitions, the Judaizing writers of which now and again, under 
cover of Simon Magus, make an attack on St Paul. In particular 
they deride the ‘visions’ of Simon Magus. ‘Simon said, Visions 
and dreams, being God-sent, do not speak falsely in regard to 


* Some make the first sentence interrogative; G/oriari oforfet? non 
expedit quidem, veniam autem, etc. Aquinas remarks ; qui gloriatur de bono 
recepto, incidit in periculum amittendi quod accepit. 

t Theophylact distinguishes the two thus; 7 ue» uóror BMésrew Sldacu, 
arn è kal Tı BaOírepor rod dpwpévou ådToyvuvoi. 
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those things which they have to tell. And Peter said, You were 
right in saying that being God-sent they do not speak falsely. 
But it is uncertain whether he who sees has seen a God-sent 
dream ” (Clem. Hom. xvii. 15; cf. Hom. xi. 35, i. 17,18; Recog, 
ii. 55, iii. 49, iv. 35). See Hort, Clem. Recog. pp. 120 ff.; 
Hastings, DB. iv. p. 524 ; JTS., Oct. 1901, p. 53. 
It is not likely that e! before xavyacOar (N? 39, f Vulg.) is original. 
kavxüc0a. det (BD'F GLP, d fg Vulg. Syrr. Goth.) is probably to be 
referred to xavxác0a« é (N D*, Copt.) or xavx. 65 (K M, Aeth.). But in 
Mss. the confusion between e: and e is very freq., and dé may be original. 
The various readings in 1 Cor. vi. 20 illustrate the confusion between det and 
54. où cuundépoy (M B G 17, 67**) rather than où cungéper (D K L P); 
Gregory (Proleg. p. 75) shows that evueépor has better authority than 
evróépoy. uév (RB G P 17, 67** f Vulg. Copt.) rather than uo (D! K L M, 
Syr-Hark., Chrys.) ; but D*, Aeth. Goth. have neither ué» nor po. B 213 
have éAevoóuat dé kal. 
The variations in the text of this verse do not justify its exclusion as an 
interpolation. See above on xi. 32, 33. 


2-5. In solemn and subdued but rhythmical language, 
which reads as if it were the outcome of much meditation, and 
which suggests a good deal more than it states, St Paul affirms 
the reality of his mysterious experiences.* Reluctantly, and only 
for a moment, he lifts the veil which usually covers the details of 
the most sacred moments of his life and allows the Corinthians 
to see enough to convince them that the revelations of which he 
has claimed to be the recipient were intensely and supremely real. 
He could doubt his own identity with the recipient rather than 
doubt the reality of the revelations, and he speaks of them as if 
they had been experienced by some one who during those 
mysterious times was other than himself. But, whatever these 
experiences were, they could not be classed as ‘ weaknesses,’ and 
we must admit that for the moment he has ceased to think of rà 
ans doGevelas, for he cannot have regarded them as such, what- 
ever his critics may have done.f 

It has been suggested that these revelations are mentioned 
simply in order to explain the ‘ weakness’ caused by the ‘stake 
for the flesh’ (v. 7), so that in reality there is no break in the 
catalogue of ra ris áeÓeveias pov. The context is against this 


view. The revelations are mentioned independently of their 


* On the rhetorical features of this and many other passages in the Pauline 
Epistles see the Essay on Paulinische Rhetorik, by J. Weiss, in Theologische 
Studien, Gottingen, 1897, esp. p. 191; also Farrar, S¢ Paul, i., App. 
i. and ii. 

+ It has been thought that some of his opponents may have claimed to 
have had ‘ visions,’ and that he is here pointing to experiences of his own 
which are superior to theirs. This cannot be inferred from what is told us 
here, and no such hypothesis is required in order to make what is told us 
more intelligible, 
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consequences ; and it would be more true to say that the oxoAow 
is an appendix to the dzoxaA wes than that the dxokaAvyes are a 
preface to the oxdAoy. It is “because he is going to pass to 
another kind of glorying, which to the many seems to set him 
off in brighter colours" (Chrys.), that he writes what we have 
here. 

Bousset shows that among the Jews the belief in the fact of 
translation to heaven was not confined to the cases of primitive 
saints and heroes, such as Enoch and Elijah. Historical persons 
of a much later date were believed to have had this experience. 
In the Babylonian Talmud, Chagiga, 14b (Goldschmidt, iii 
834 ff.), we are told that four Rabbis had had this experience. 
Ben Azai beheld the glory and died. BenSoma beheld and was 
stricken (went mad). Acher, who ranks as a heretic among 
famous teachers, cut up the young plants (ruined the garden of 
truth with his disastrous doctrine). Of R. Akiba alone is it said 
that in peace he ascended and in peace he came back. The 
Angels would have sent even him away, but the Holy One, who 
is blessed for ever, said to them, “Suffer this old man, for he is 
worthy, to enjoy My honour and glory." 

But we are going beyond what this evidence warrants, if we 
infer from it that a series of younger Rabbinical contemporaries 
of St Paul had had ecstatic experiences similar to his, and that 
he had brought this strange form of piety over from his Rabbini- 
cal past into Christianity. Granting that what is told us of these 
four Rabbis is historically true, —and that may be granting a great 
deal,—how can we tell that their experiences were similar to 
those of St Paul, or that he knew anything of such things before 
he met the Lord on the way to Damascus? 


2. olda ávÜperor èv XpuvarQ wpd érür bexarecodpor . . . dpwa- 
yévra. ‘I know a man in Christ who fourteen years ago was 


caught up.’ Not, ‘I knew (AV.) such a person fourteen years 
ago.’ St Paul knows him intimately at the time of writing, but 
not until v. 7 does he show that he is speaking of himself. 

The meaning of dy Xpiorq is not clear. It is not to be taken 
with of8a, as if he were speaking in Christ'S name ; it belongs to 
dvOpwrov åprayévra, and it is probably inserted in order to dis- 
claim all credit for the glorious experience, in which he was not 
active but passive, being under Divine influence ; it was * in the 
power of Christ’ that he was caught up.* The mention of the 
fourteen years is natural enough. In telling of a remarkable 


* ** Im Christ points to spiritual contact with Christ as the source of all 
that follows” (Beet). To suppose that it means no more than that it was 
after he had become a Christian that he had these favours bestowed on him, 
is inadequate. 
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incident of one's life it is natural to begin with the date, if one 
remembers it. The Prophets do so repeatedly with regard to 
their spiritual experiences, and Amos (iv. 7) does so in a manner 
parallel to this, mpò tpv povav tod Tpvygrov. Cf. Hos. i. 1; 
Zech. i. 1, vii. 1; Is. vi. 15; Jer. i. 2, xxvi. 1, xlii. 7; Ezek. i. r, 
iii. 16. "The date in this case shows that it was after St Paul had 
been a Christian for about seven years that this event took place. 
But there is nothing to show that during these fourteen years he 
had never mentioned to any person the fact of these revelations 
until the Corinthians compelled him to break silence (Chrys., 
Thdrt., and some moderns). The context rather implies that 
the bare fact was known; £e. it was known that he said that he 
had received communications direct from heaven. 

There is nothing in Acts that can be identified with these 
experiences. "The trance in xxii. 17 is very different; he is not 
caught up tothe Lord, but the Lord comes to him, and he repeats 
what was said to him, as he does with regard to what was said to 
him on the road to Damascus. That he was caught up to 
heaven when he was lying apparently dead, after being stoned 
at Lystra (Acts xiv. 19), is a surprising hypothesis. Even more 
surprising is the supposition that St Paul was one of the prophets 
who went down from Jerusalem to Antioch and foretold the great 
famine (Acts xi. 27, 28), and that it was when he was in the third 
heaven that the coming of the famine was revealed to him! 
With less improbability Zahn (Znfr. fo N.T. iii. p. 462) connects 
this revelation with the momentous change of preaching to 
Gentiles, which was made at Antioch about A.D. 43 (Acts xi. 
25, 26). But if that were correct, would not St Paul have 
declared that he had Divine authority for this step?  Conjectural 
connexions of this kind are not of much value. For other visions 
cf. Acts xvi. 9, xviii. 9, xxiii. 11, xxvii. 23 ; and for dpwayévra. cf. 
Acts vill. 39; 1 Thess. iv. 17; Rev. xii. 5. The use of áy- 
eAxpdb0» is similar (appendix to Mk. xvi. v. 19; Acts i. 2, 11, 22; 
2 Tim. ili. 16; 2 Kings ii. r1). 'Hpráyyv for 7jpráa6v is late 

reek. 

The psychological phenomenon of ecstasy is found in other 
religions and philosophies, notably in Buddhism and Neo- 
platonism. Porphyry (Vita Plotini, ii. 23) tells us that, while 
he was with him, Plotinus four times attained to that oneness 
(évo0 vai) with God which was his réAos xai a«orós, and that he 
accomplished this évepye(a dppyry. This is very different from 
what the Apostle tells us about himself. In his case there is no 
ambitious struggle, often without success, for ecstatic union with 
the Deity. ‘In the power of Christ’ he is caught up into glory. 
There is another marked contrast when we compare the elaborate 
details given us about the experiences of Enoch and others when 
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translated to heaven with the brief and restrained statements 
made by the Apostle in these few verses. He does not tell us 
what he saw in the third heaven, still less what he saw in the 
first and second, while on his way to the third.* He does not 
even tell us that he was conscious of passing through other 
celestial regions. The condensed intensity of the narrative 
leaves little room for the play of fancy or exaggeration. 

eire dv odpate obk ola, eire éxrós ToU odparos oðx ola. He is 
quite clear about what he knows and what he does not know. 
He knows that he was caught up even to the third heaven; 
about that there is no possibility of delusion. He was conscious 
of the transfer, and he vividly remembers that for a time he was 
in heaven. But he is not sure of the relation in which his spirit 
was to his body during this experience; about that his memory 
tells him nothing. His body may have been caught up to 
heaven, or it may have remained, bereft of consciousness, on 
earth. “That he was in the third heaven he was not ignorant, 
but the manner he knew not clearly” (Chrys.). This shows that 
he was alone at the time; if others had been with him, he 
would inevitably have solved this doubt by asking whether his 
body had disappeared. 

Jewish beliefs respecting Enoch and Elijah, Baruch and Ezra, 
and perhaps also Jeremiah (Mt. xvi. 14; 2 Esdr. ii. 138; 2 Macc. 
xv. 13, 14) had made the notion of ġodily translation to heaven 
a commonplace. Such a translation may be difficult to believe, 
but in imagination it is easily realized, whereas disembodied 
spirit cannot be represented in thought. This idea of bodily 
translation would be familiar to St Paul, and he thougbt it 
possible that it might have taken place in his own case. With 
eire . . . eire (see on i. 6) he places the two alternatives on an 
equality. In the apocryphal Revelation or Vision of Paul ( Visto 
Pauli) it is assumed that he was caught up /s the body. On the 
other hand, in the Assumption of Moses, the soul is carried away 
without the body, and Philo (De somn. i. p. 626, Mang.) says 
that there was a tradition that Moses was freed from the body 
while he listened to the Divine utterances on the mount, àv 
áxpoarijv Mwionv dowparov yevóuevor Aóyos xe. But we are 
not told what became of his body during the forty days on 
Sinai. 

We may suppose that in St Paul’s case the ecstasy was 
experienced in a form which was conditioned by his existing 
beliefs respecting such subjects. We do not make our dreams, 
and they come to us independently of our wills; but they are 


* In any case there is no need to suspect Persian influence, or borrowing 
from Mazdeism, in the idea of a third heaven, as Clemen (Primitive Christ 
anity, pp. 172, 368) suspects. 
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conditioned by the materials with which we are familiar, when 
we are awake (Bousset, p. 211). 

"Ev owpare is a colloquial expression and is equivalent to an 
adverb. For this reason it has no art., like év oixo, ‘indoors, 
at home’ (1 Cor. xi. 34, xiv. 35; Mk. ii. 1);* where it is 
not thus used we have êv rẹ c. (iv. ro, v. 6), just as here we 
have éxrós rod odparos, which is not a colloquial expression. 
The omission of the art. before rpírov and other ordinals is 
also ao (Acts ii. 15, xxiii. 23; Mt. xxvi. 44; Mk. xiv. 
72; etc. 

des tpirou oüpavoü. The és does not prove that St Paul 
regarded the third heaven as the highest of all, but certainly 
‘even to the third heaven’ would be more naturally used if the 
third heaven were the highest, than if there were four other 
heavens above it. We know from the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (Zevi ii. and iii.) and from the Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch that some Jews about the time of St Paul distinguished 
seven heavens, an idea in which they have been followed by the 
Valentinians and by the Mahometans. Zhe Secrets of Enoch is 
not very clear in its account of the seven heavens, but in one 
place it would seem that paradise either is the third heaven or is 
in the third heaven (viii. 1-3, xlii. 3). In the Testaments the 
heavens and paradise seem to be different (Zev xviii. 5, 6, 10). 
It is by no means certain that St Paul was familiar with these 
ideas, and it is not probable that he is alluding to them here. f 
He is using language which was to be understood by the 
Corinthians, and it is not likely that he expected them to know 
about seven heavens ; whereas ‘even to the third heaven’ might 
convey to any one the idea of the most sublime condition that 
is conceivable. Irenaeus (11. xxx. 7) has good sense on his side 
when, in arguing against the Valentinians, he rejects the notion 
that the Apostle was raised only to the third heaven in a series 
of seven, leaving the four highest heavens still beyond him. 
Bengel’s suggestion may be right, that St Paul’s three heavens 
are the heaven of the clouds, the heaven of the sun and stars, 
and the heaven in which God dwells; but that of Calvin seems 
to be preferable; numerus ternarius kar é£oxnv positus est pro 
summo et perfectissimo. Where seven heavens are counted, 


* [n the Testament of Abrakam (Recension B. vii., viii.) ewparıxôs and 
éy odpart are used as exact equivalents. Abraham asks to be taken up 
ewparwós, and the Lord tells Michael to take him up ér conar. 

T R. H. Charles (Book of the Secrets of Enoch, P; xl) and Thackeray (S¢ 
Paul and Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. 1721.) regard it as certain that 
the Apostle was familiar with these ideas and is here influenced by them. 
Chrysostom (Hom. in Gen. iv. 3) says that to teach that ‘here are many 
heavens is to speak dwevayriws Tj Gelg ypagp. Basil (Hexaem. iii. 3) 
contends for three. 
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the third is a very inferior region, with somewhat earthly 
characteristics. 


8. xai of8a tòr TovodToy dvOpwrov. ‘I know a/so that the man 
of whom I speak.’ We have to decide whether this is a repeti- 
tion of v. 2 or the record of a second experience. That åpráyo- 
pa is used in both places is no sign that vv. 3, 4 simply repeat 
v. 2 with an additional fact; in each case, if two cases are meant, 
he was ‘caught up’ from the earth. The change from ‘third 
heaven’ to ‘ paradise’ is no evidence either way ; for * paradise’ 
may mean the ‘third heaven’ or some portion of it, and if it isa 
mere synonym, there may have been two occasions of rapture to 
the same region of heaven. Again, the plural in v. 1 is no 
evidence either way. It may mean more than one vision and 
revelation, or it may simply indicate a class of which one example 
is to be given. Moreover, even if vv. 3 and 4 are a repetition of 
v. 2, we still have two revelations, for the Divine communication 
in v. 9 is a revelation. See below on v. 7. But the xa: at the 
beginning of v. 3 is rather strongly in favour of the view that we 
have two revelations without counting the Divine utterance in 
v. 9; for the «aí is almost awkwardly superfluous if what follows 
simply repeats v. 2. 

On the whole, patristic writers seem to be mostly in favour of 
either two raptures, or one rapture in two stages, first to the third 
heaven and thence to paradise. The language of some of them 
would fit either of these hypotheses (Irenaeus, 11. xxx. 7; 
Tertullian, De Praes. Haer. 24; Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. Lect. 
xiv. 26); but Clement of Alexandria (Strom. v. 12, p. 693, ed. 
Potter) is plainly for the latter; “caught up even to the third 
heaven and fence into paradise.”* In this he is followed by 
few moderns, who for the most: part adopt the view that St Paul 
is speaking throughout of only one experience, and that * paradise’ 
is equivalent to the ‘third heaven. Bengel, however, is confident 
that vv. 3, 4 duplex rei momentum exprimunt. So also Bousset 
with somewhat less confidence; so werden wir schwerlich 
verstehen sollen, dass Paradies und dritter Himmel dasselbe seien, 
dass er sich also in seiner Aussage nur wiederhole (p. 209). 
McFadyen finds it *hard to say, but perhaps the second state- 
ment is intended to suggest a second experience, similar but 
higher." 'The Fathers are loose in their quotations of the 
passage. They sometimes say that the Apostle heard unutter- 
able words in the third heaven, which is no proof that they 
identify paradise with the third heaven; and they sometimes say 
that he saw things of which it is not lawful to speak. 


* With this Erasmus agrees in his paraphrase ; raptus est in tertium usque 
coelum, hinc rursum in paradisum. 
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xepis Tod céparos. ‘Apart from the body.’ The change 
from éxrós to xwpis should be marked in translation. 

Many texts in this verse read éxrés, and Vulg. has extra corpus in both 
places, but xwpls (B D* E*) is doubtless original. 

4. els Tàv TapáBewov, See on Lk. xxiii. 43 and Swete on 
Rev. ii. 7, the only other passages in N.T. in which zapddecos 
occurs; also Hastings, DB. ii. pp. 668f., DCG. ii. p. 318; 
Salmond, Christ. Doct. of Immortality, pp. 346f. The word tells 
us little about the nature of the unseen world. In the O.T. it is 
used either of the Garden of Eden (Gen. ii. 9, 10, 15, etc.) or of 
a park or pleasure-ground (Cant. iv. 13; Eccles. ii. 5; Joel ii. 3; 
etc); but it represents three or four different Hebrew words. 
We must leave open the question as to whether St Paul regards 
paradise and the third heaven as identical, or as quite different, 
or as one containing the other, for there is no clue to the 
answer. See Jnt. Journal of Apocrypha, July 1914, pp. 74f. 

fikovucev ppnta pypara. ‘He heard unutterable utterances.’ 
The verbal contradiction may be accidental, but it is probably 
another instance of playing upon words of which St Paul is fond 
(i. 13, iii. 2, iv. 8, v. 4, vi. ro, vii. 10, x. 5, 6, 12).* Neither 
‘unspeakable words’ (AV., RV.) nor arcana verba (Vulg.) exactly 
reproduces the Greek. The latter might be effata ineffabilta. 
Cf. áAaXovs AaAety (Mk. vii. 37). "Appyros is used in class. Grk. 
of things which cannot be expressed in words (cf. crevaypois 
dAaXjros, Rom. viii. 26); but more often of things which are 
either too sacred or too horrible to be mentioned, nefanda. 
What follows shows what is the meaning here, the only place in 
Bibl. Grk. in which the word occurs. 

& oüx ðv áv0pdme AaMjsca. No doubt ávÓpomo is to be 
taken with é£óv rather than with AaAyjoat: ‘which it is not lawful 
(Mt. xii. 4; Acts ii. 29) for a man to speak,’ rather than ‘not 
lawful to say toa man’: non licet homini logui (Vulg.) will fit 
either interpretation, but the difference between the two is not 
very great. That he heard the voices of the heavenly choir, and 
similar conjectures, are not very wise. The question, what was 
the use of the revelation, if the Apostle might not make known 
what was revealed? can be answered. It was a source of strength 
to the Apostle himself in his overwhelming trials, and thus a 
source of strength also to the millions whom he has encouraged. 
Cf. Rev. x. 4, where the seer is told not to write down what he 
heard. See Abbott, Johannine Grammar, p. 305. 


5. bwép tod ToioóTou xauyjoopar. No doubt ro) Totovrov is 
masc., as is shown by r. r. dvÓpwrov (v. 3) and by the contrast 


* We have something similar in Plato (Sym. 189 B); &ppgra Eorw rà 
eipguéva : and in Sophocles (O.C. 1001) ; &ppyror Eros. 
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with éuavrov. He speaks as if there were two Pauls, one about 
whom he could glory, and another about whom he would not do 
so. And in a sense there were two ; for, as Origen remarks, “ He 
who was caught up to the third heaven and heard unspeakable 
words is a different Paul from him who said, Of such a one I will 
glory.” To a person who has been in ecstasy that experience 
may seem to belong to a person other than his everyday self. 
And it is only as having been bestowed upon a person different 
from his ordinary self that the Apostle will glory of the unspeak- 
able favours bestowed in these raptures. They were not to his 
credit; for he was entirely passive throughout; all was *of the 
Lord’ and ‘in Christ! As to his own conduct, he returns to 
what was said in xi. 3o, he will glory, not of the things which he 
has achieved, but of the things which he has suffered, the things 
in which he has been weak and the Lord strong. He returns to 
these in v. 7. 

After rais dodevelass § DDEG K LMP, fg Vulg. Aeth. Goth. add 
pov: B D* 17 67, d e Syrr. Copt. Arm. omit. er. xi. 30. Such insertions 
for completeness are common: see wv. 9, 10; Eph. iii. 6, v. 31; 
Phil. iv. 23. 

6. ¿àv yàp Oedijow xauyjoacGar. ‘For if I should desire to 
glory of revelations which I am allowed to disclose, or of things 
in which I was active and achieved something, I shall not be 
foolish in so doing (xi. 1, 16), for I shall be saying what is true’ 
(v. 11). If GeAyow is fut. indic., it may imply that he does desire 
to do so; but it is probably aor. subjunct. Blass, 8 65. 5, holds 
that in N.T. there is no certain example of édy with fut. indic. ; 
but Lk. xix. 40 and Acts viii. 31 are hardly doubtful, and édvzep 
éxaAnpwoovew occurs in a papyrus of 2nd cent. B.c. Winer, 
p. 369; Burton, § 254; J. H. Moulton, p. 168. The timeless 
aor. infin. after such verbs as 0éXo, BovAopa, Sivapar, rife is 
normal ; ii. 7, v. 4; 1 Cor. xiv. 19, xvi. 7; etc. Burton, § 113. 

$e(Boua. 84. We have this absolute use of $e(Soua« again 

xiii. 2: cf. Is. liv. 2. In N.T. it is elsewhere followed by a gen., 
in LXX by a prep., åró, mepi, twrép, iri. 

py tig els ¿pè ANoyionrar. ‘Lest any man should count of me, 
form an estimate of me.’ The constr. is unusual, but it probably 
does not mean ‘lay to my credit,’ which would almost require 
émoi. In Hos. vii 15 els épà €Acyicavro vovgpá means ‘they 
imagined mischief against me.’ 

mèp 6 BAére pe fj dover é épo. * Above that which he seeth 
in me or heareth from me.’ He wishes to be judged, not by 
what he tells them respecting his exceptional privileges, but by 
what their own experience of him tells them, by his conduct, 
preaching, and letters. ‘Of me’ for ef éuod (AV.) is misleading: 
he does not desire to be judged by what people say of him ; it is 
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the words that come from him that count. In 2 Tim. i. 13, ii. 2 
we have map po 7)kovcas. i 
After dxovee NS D* E* K LP, def Vulg. Goth. Syr.-Hark. add ris: 
W* BD'FG 17 67, g Copt. Arm. Aeth. omit. It is probably an inter- 
polation. Divergence of F from f. 

7. Text and punctuation of this verse are in dispute, and no 
certainty is attainable. There is probably some original error of 
dictation or of writing. But the meaning of the verse is certain 
and simple, however we reach it. The extraordinary revelations 
granted to him might have caused the Apostle to think too 
highly of himself ; to prevent this, severe and humiliating bodily 
suffering was laid upon him. 

xai TH ümepBoA fj tev dwoxaddwpewy. The plur. is some confirma- 
tion of the view that v. 2 and vv. 3, 4 give us two cases of rapture, 
for */Ae revelations’ naturally refers to those just mentioned ; 
but Acts tells us of several others (xvi. 6—10, xviii. 9, xxiii. 11, 
xxvii. 23), and he may be including some of these here. Lach- 
mann's proposal to take these words with the conclusion of v. 5 
and make v. 6 a parenthesis, is barely possible; *I will not glory, 
save in my weaknesses (for if I should desire . . . hear from me) 
and in the exceeding greatness of the revelations.’ WH. propose 
to take these words with the conclusion of v. 6; ‘but I forbear, 
lest any man should . . ., and by reason of the greatness of the 
revelation.’ This means that he has two reasons for forbearing, 
fear of being overrated and the greatness of the revelations. It 
is hard to believe that either arrangement was in the Apostle’s 
mind. The best attested text comes out thus, and it is possible 
that something like this was the result of incoherent dictation ; 
‘And by reason of the exceeding greatness (iv. 7) of the revela- 
tions — wherefore, that I should not be exalted overmuch 
(2 Thess. ii. 4) there was given to me a stake for the flesh, a 
messenger of Satan to buffet me, that I should not be exalted 
overmuch.’ St Paul begins with what is the basis of what 
follows,—the greatness of the revelations. Having mentioned 
this with emphasis, he begins a new constr. with 5 and finishes 
with yet another constr, repeating iva py trepalpwyat either 
through forgetfulness, or (more probably) because he wishes his 
readers not to forget the purpose of the oxóAoj. For other 
possibilities see Meyer. To get rid of 5:6 would be a great help, 
but it is indefinitely more probable that it has been omitted from 
some texts because of its difficulty than that it has been inserted 
in such good texts without authority. See trrepBody, Index IV. 

"Y repaípojas is found in N.T. only here and in 2 Thess. ii. 4, 
where it occurs in the description of ô dvO@pwrros rijs åvopías. St 
Paul is rather fond of such compounds; trepavédyw, irepBalvu, 
inepevtuyxdvw, tirepvixdw, tirepexreivw (x. 14), bmepmrAaováQo, 
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brepvi/óo, all of which are drag Aeyópeva in N.T. See also on 
tirepXiav (xi. 5), p. 299. 

4660 por. Of course by God, as iva pi trepaipwpar shows. 
It was sent to preserve the Apostle from spiritual pride. See 
Aug. De. Nat. et Grat. 27; also the Reply to Faustus, xxii. 20. 
This, however, does not prevent Meyer from saying that the 
oxoAoy was given by Satan. Satan is regarded as an instrument 
for effecting the Divine purpose, as Judas in the case of the 
Atonement. See on r Cor. v. 5, also J. H. Bernard onr Tim. 
i. 20. Satan is ever ready to inflict suffering, and is sometimes 
made to be instrumental when suffering is needed for the dis- 
cipline of souls. This idea prevails in the prologue to the Book 
of Job. But if St Paul had meant that it was Satan who was 
the agent in this case, he would have used a less gracious word 
than €067 which he often has of the bestowal of Divine favours ; 
e.g. Gal. iii. 21 ; Eph. iii. 8, vi. 19; 1 Tim. iv. 14; cf. i. 22, v. 5, 
viii. r, 16, x. 8, xiii. ro; etc. etc. Some such verb as éreribnu 
(Lk. x. 30, xxiii. 26; Acts xvi. 23), or BaAAw (Rev. ii. 24). or 
émgdAAo (1 Cor. vii. 35), would have been more suitable. 
Gregory of Nazianzum in his Panegyric of Basi! (Or. xliii. 82) 
speaks of a malady of his own as roy Sedopévov 1)piv wapa @eov 
oxoAora. 

oxddop tH capxi. These three words raise three questions, 
two of translation and one of interpretation, which have elicited 
a very large amount of discussion ; and, when all has been said, 
no certain answer to any one of the three can be given. 
What is the exact force of the dative? What is the right trans- 
lation of exóAoy? What form of suffering is meant by the 
metaphor? 

1. ‘For the flesh’ is on the whole more probable than ‘in 
the flesh’ (AV., RV.). Why omit ev if ‘ in the flesh" is intended? 
Earlier English Versions differ. Wiclif and the Rhemish follow the 
ambiguous stimu/us carnis adopted in the Vulgate from Cyprian 
(Zest. iii. 6, De Mortal. 13) and the translator of Irenaeus 
(v. iii. 1); they have ‘pricke of my flesh.’ Between these come 
Tyndale ‘ unquyetnes of the flesshe,’ Coverdale ‘ warnynge geven 
unto my flesh; Cranmer ‘unquyetnes thorow the flesshe,' and 
the Genevan ‘pricke in the fleshe No one now would adopt 
either ‘of’ or ‘through,’ but ‘unto’ is not very different from 
‘for.’ See Winer, p. 276, and Waite, ad loc. 

2. For the translation of exóXoy we are offered ‘stake,’ ‘ spike,’ 
‘splinter,’ and ‘thorn.’ The choice really lies between ‘stake’ 
and ‘thorn,’ #.e. between a very large and a comparatively small 
cause of bodily pain. In class. Grk. the common meaning of 
oxdAoy is ‘stake,’ either for palisading or impaling, and a stake 
for impalement is a very vivid metaphor for intense physical 
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suffering. Hence oexóAoy was sometimes used of the cross (Orig. 
€. Cels. ii. 68) and ávaekoAor i£» of crucifixion (Eus. ZZ. E. ii. 25). 
Tertullian twice has sudes as a translation (De Fuga in Pers. 2; 
De Pudic. 13). Luther has Pfahl ins Fleish, Beza surculus infixus 
carni. In his essay at the end of Gal. iv., Lightfoot interprets the 
expression as “a stake driven through the flesh." Stanley (ad loc.) 
and Ramsay (S¢ Paul, p. 97) decide for ‘stake’ rather than 
‘thorn’; and Beet, Emmet, Klopper, Massie, A. T. Robertson, 
Waite, Way, Weymouth adopt this rendering. But Alford, 
Bachmann, Bousset, Conybeare and Howson, Cornely, Field, 
Findlay, Heinrici, Krenkel, Lietzmann, McFadyen, Menzies, 
Meyer, F. W. Robertson, Schaff, and Schmiedel abide by the 
usual rendering, ‘thorn.’ Farrar (S? Paul, i. p. 221) tries to 
keep both; “impalement . . . by this wounding splinter.” 

In LXX oxoAow occurs four times, oxdAomes dv rots 6bOadrpois 
buy xai Boles év rais wAevpais tuov (Num. xxxiii. 55). ovK 
€vovrat ovxére dv olkw tov ‘IopanA oxddop mixpias Kai dxavÜa 
oduvns (Ezek. xxviii. 24). eyo dpdoow rij ó90v airijs èv oxoAoyw 
(Hos. ii. 6). xal mdyvņnv às dda éri yis xée, xai rayeioa yiverat 
cxoAcrwy axpa (Ecclus. xliii. 19). ‘Thorn’ or ‘splinter’ seems 
to be the meaning in all four passages, but ‘stake’ might be 
the meaning in Hos. ii. 6. Yet we cannot be sure that one 
and the same rendering is right in all four places, for, in 
the first three, cexóAoy represents three different Hebrew 
words. It is not impossible that Num. xxxii. 55 is the 
source of St Paul's expression, and in that case we have an 
answer to the objection urged against ‘thorn,’ that it is not so 
suitable as ‘stake’ to represent intense pain.* But in all 
the renderings, it is the idea of acuteness that seems to be 
primary, and a thorn or a splinter or a spike may be sharper 
than a stake. 

3. It is over the third question that there has been most 
discussion, with as much disagreement about the answer as in 
the other two cases. But the attempt to answer this question 
raises a fourth, which can be decided with considerable 
probability, yet, as in the other cases, without certainty. The 
oxoAoy TÑ capki is a metaphor for some kind of suffering. Is it 
the same as the ácÜévea ris capxds and the wepacpos pôv dy 
ty capxi pov of Gal. iv. 13, 14? It is commonly assumed that 
it is the same, and this view has much to commend it. But 
nothing approaching to proof is possible, and of the numerous 
conjectures as to what the form of this suffering was, one may be 


* If Num. xxxiii. §5 was in St Paul's mind, that alone would be almost 
fatal to the view that the oxé\ow was ophthalmia. In that case he would 
hardly have omitted é» rois ó$0aXuois and kept an equivalent for é» rais 
wevpais. 
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true of the oxcAoy, while something quite different may be true 
of the åoĝévea. Unfortunately we have to confess that in neither 
case can we be at all certain as to what is true. Nevertheless, 
some negative results may be confidently maintained. 

The Apostle is not referring to any individual who was a 
‘thorn in his side’ to him, whether Alexander the coppersmith 
(2 Tim. iv. 14), as Ephraem Syrus thought, or anyone else, 
(xi. 15), as Chrysostom. That he is referring to sufferings 
caused by persecution is given by various Greek Fathers and 
one or two Latins as the explanation of the exóAoy. But it 
cannot be right. Others besides St Paul suffered greatly from 
persecution, and the oxoAow was something specially bestowed 
by God for his personal benefit, to counteract temptations that 
might be provoked by the special revelations. Moreover, 
he would not have prayed to be freed from persecutions. This 
theory continued to be held by a writer here and there, but it 
was at last driven from the field by an equally erroneous 
explanation. 

When a knowledge of Greek became rare in the West, 
the N.T. was studied in the Vulgate, in which Jerome had left 
stimulus carnis uncorrected. He understood the exoAoy to 
mean bodily pain, but stimu/us carnis suggested to others 
temptations to impurity. The explanation about persecutions 
may have been fostered by the fact that all Christendom had 
been suffering from the horrors of the Diocletian persecution ; 
and it is evident that the theory about carnal desires having 
been the Apostle’s great trial spread widely at a time when 
monasticism accentuated the danger of temptations of the flesh. 
In each case men supposed that St Paul’s special affliction was 
akin to what was a special trouble to themselves. This view of 
the stimulus carnis became almost universal in the West, until 
Cornelius a Lapide (d. 1637)says that it is communis fidelium sensus. 
Luther's passionate rejection of it is well known, and Calvin con- 
demns it as ridiculous. St Paul tells us that the (xov xdpu pa dx 
@eod which he received was being able to do without marriage ; see 
on I Cor. vii. 7-9. And if it had been otherwise, he would not 
have regarded sexual desire as a ‘weakness’ in which he could 
glory. No Greek Father adopts this view, and it is doubtful 
whether any Latin writer of the first six centuries does. The 
statement that Jerome, Augustine and Salvian do so is 
erroneous. Jerome says bodily pain, Augustine persecution, 
and Salvian nothing; he nowhere quotes or explains the 
passage. 

Since the Reformation, spiritual trials, such as temptations 
to unbelief or despair, have been a favourite hypothesis. But 
they fit this passage badly, and Gal. iv. 13, 14 not at all. St 
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Paul nowhere hints at such difficulties, nor would he have 
gloried in them from any point of view. It is those who have 
themselves been tormented by such things that have imagined 
them as the special trial of the Apostle. 

Of these three lines of thought we may say that St Paul 
would not have prayed to be freed from persecutions, and that 
he would not have been told to cease to pray against evil con- 
cupiscence or unbelief. 

Modern writers generally go back to the earliest tradition 
that the exoAoj was some acute malady, so painful and such a 
hindrance to the spread of the Gospel as to be regarded as the 
work of the devil. But it was sent by God at intervals as a 
disciplinary reminder, to preserve His Apostle from spiritual 
pride. It was in this aspect that Jerome compared it to the 
slave behind the victorious commander in his triumphal chariot, 
whispering at intervals, Hominem te esse memento (Ep. xxxix. 2). 
Thus much we learn from this passage about the exoAoy 77 
gapki. From Gal. iv. 13, 14, we gather that the do@eveia ris 
gapxos which kept St Paul in Galatia was such as to tempt the 
Galatians to regard him with contempt and disgust, a temptation 
which they triumphantly overcame, treating him with the utmost 
consideration and affection. Any acute and recurrent malady 
will suit 2 Cor. xii. 7, but for Gal. iv. 13, 14 we require some- 
thing likely to inspire those who witness it with repulsion. The 
conjectures which fit Gal. iv. 13, 14 well, and might also be true 
of 2 Cor. xii. 7, are epilepsy, acute ophthalmia, malarial fever, 
and some forms of hysteria.* Zfz/epsy has the support of 
Lightfoot, Schaff, Findlay, Bousset, Hofmann,  Holsten, 
Klopper, and others. Since Max Krenkel’s Essay in his 
Beiträge sur Aufhellung der Geschichte und der Briefe des 
Apostels Paulus, 1890, this conjecture of K. L. Ziegler in 
Theologische Abhandlungen, 1804, has become widespread. 
The objection that epilepsy commonly produces mental de- 
terioration is not wholly disposed of by the cases of Julius 
Caesar, Mahomet, Cromwell, and Napoleon, for we are not certain 
that the attacks from which they occasionally suffered were 
epileptic. A more serious objection is that such attacks are not 
acutely painful. Ophthalmia is adopted by Farrar, Lewin, 
Plumptre; malartal fever by Ramsay and Emmet; hysteria 
by Lombard. When all the arguments for and against these 
and other guesses have been considered, the fact remains that 
we still do not know, for the evidence is insufficient. See Zac. 
Bib. ii. 3620; Zahn, dnt. fo N.T. i p. 171; Lietzmann, 
ad loc. 


* Other conjectures are sick headache, Malta fever, acute nervous 
disorder. 
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dyyelos Xaravà. ‘A messenger of Satan’ or ‘an angel of 
Satan. The oxodAop is here personified. Wiclif and the 
Rhemish have ‘angel,’ other English Versions, including AV. 
and RV., have ‘messenger.’ That Satan has angels was a 
common belief among the Jews (Rev. xii. 7-9; cf. Mt. ix. 34, 
Xi. 24=Lk. xi 15), and it is not disturbed by Christ (Mt. 
xxv. 41). In the Ep. of Barnabas (xvii. 1) dyyeAoe mov 
@eot are opposed by dyyeXoe toô ZXaravü. Cf. Enoch iii. 3; 
Jubilees x. 2. 

That what was the will of God for good purposes might be 
done by Satan for evil purposes is an idea that is also found 
among the Jews, as in Job i. r2, ii. 6, and in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, 
when compared with 1 Chron. xxi. 1; also that Satan may be a 
cause of physical suffering, a belief which is not disturbed by 
Christ ; see on Lk. xiii. 11, 16.* 

With the reading Saray (see below), which is indeclinable 
and may be nom. or gen., some would translate ‘the angel 
Satan, but that would require ô dyyeAos = Others would 
translate *a hostile angel which is grammatically possible, but 
not probable, for in N.T. Satan is always a proper name. In 
LXX carav is sometimes ‘an adversary’; e.g. wyepev Kupios 
carày T9 Zadwpov tov 'AÓtp tov 'Ióvpatoy (x Kings xi. 14); but 
the reading caray here is to be rejected. 

iva pe xokagifn. ‘In order that he (the messenger) may 
buffet me.’ The present tense, as Chrysostom and Theodoret 
point out, implies freq. attacks. The fact that ayyeAos immediately 
precedes this clause saves us from mixture of metaphors; a 
stake or thorn cannot ‘strike with the fist,’ but a messenger 
can. KoAados is said to be the Doric equivalent of the Attic 
xovÓvAos. The verb is late Greek and perhaps colloquial; see 
on I Cor. iv. rx and cf. Mk. xiv. 65; Mt. xxvi. 67; 1 Pet. 
li. 20; also Index IV.f 

tva pì Swepaipwpar. Emphatic repetition of the purpose of 
the exoAoyj, which must be remembered side by side with 
Satan's share in the matter. In both cases we have pres. 
subjunct. of what was continually going on: there was freq. 
buffeting to counteract freq. temptation. But this does not 
imply that the revelations were freq. One revelation might 
occasion many temptations. Contrast the aorists in Rev. 
xviii 4; iva pý is specially freq. in 1 and 2 Cor. 

* Gregory Nazianzen, who in one place speaks of a malady of his own 
as the oxé\oy which was given him by God for his discipline (see above), in 
another says that it is possibly due to the Satan, which he, like St Paul, 
carries in his body for his own profit (Or. xli. 26). Basil says; ‘‘ The 
just Judge has sent me, in accordance with my works, a messenger of Satan 
who is buffeting me" (£f. 148). 

+ Basil uses xaraxoróvAL (o. 
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Baljon proposes to omit xal ry vrepBoNg roy áwokaAóyew» as a gloss, 
but no witnesses omit the words, Nor can the perplexing &6 be omitted, 
although D E K P L, Latt. Syrr., Iren. Aug. omit, for itis found in N A B 
FG 17. Theomission is ** a characteristic Western attempt to deal with a 
difficulty by excision" (WH.). There is more to be said for the excision of 
the second fva uh Urepalpwuat, which N* AD EG 17, Latt. Aeth., Iren. 
Tert. Aug. omit; but the omission is probably another attempt at 
simplifying the text. Zara»xà (N* A* BD* F G 17, 67**, Latt. Copt., 
Orig.) rather than Zarávr (N3 A**D?«wd4* EK LP), which is rare in 
LXX and is found nowhere in N.T. 


8. mèp Toírou . . . tva dwoorf. ‘Concerning this foe... 
that he might depart from me.’ The personification still con- 
tinues, as is shown by doc], the nom. to which is not exóAoy 
but dyyeAos Xaravà. *Adiornusin N.T. is always used of persons ; 
I Tim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. ii. 19; Heb. iii. 12; and very often in Lk. 
and Acts. Cf. esp. ó 8uíffoAos dréory dx’ atro? (Lk. iv. 13), and 
åméorņn ó dyyeXos ám avro) (Acts xii. 10), and dméergcav år 
abro) oi uéAAovres avróy áverdjew (Acts xxii. 29). Following the 
Vulg. propter quod, Beza super quod, and Luther Dafür, both AV. 
and RV. have ‘this thing’ for rovrov, and neither has ‘thing’ in 
italics. This use of úrép, in which the meaning ‘in the interest 
of,’ ‘in behalf of’ (i. 6, 11, v. 15, etc.) disappears, occurs several 
times in 2 Cor. (i. 8, vii. 4, 14, viii. 23, 24, ix. 2. 3, xii. 5) ; cf. 
2 Thess. ii. r. The Latin equivalent is super with the abl. ; multa 
super Priamo rogitans, super Hectore multa (Virg. Aen. i. 750), 
and mitte civiles super urbe curas (Hor. Od. ul. viii. 17). 

Tpis Tov KUptoy mapexáAeca. Such expressions as rpis paxapes 
«al rerpáxis, lerque quaterque beati, do not justify us in following 
Chrysostom and Calvin, who take rpís as meaning ‘often.’ Why 
not say moAAdxes (viii. 22, Xi. 23, 26, 27)? It is more natural to 
understand rpís literally, and with Bengel to compare our Lord's 
three prayers in Gethsemane. In each case the great trouble was 
not removed, but strength to bear it was given. It is fanciful to 
connect Acts xvi. 6, 7, 9 with these three petitions. As in the 
case of the ‘ visions and revelations,’ we have no means of know- 
ing how to fit them into the narrative in Acts. ‘The Lord’ no 
doubt means Christ, as is shown by 7 dvvayis To? Xpuwrro? (v. 9) ; 
and this use of rapaxaAéw is analogous to the freq. use in the 
Gospels of those who besought Christ for help (Mk. i. 4o, v. 18, 
23, Vi. 56, vii. 32, viii. 22; etc.). Elsewhere it is freq. of beseech- 
ing or exhorting men (ii. 8, vi. r, viii. 6, ix. 5, etc.), but not of 
prayer to God, though Josephus so uses it (4nt. vi. ii. 2). St Paul 
is not intimating that Christ is man and not God, but he may be 
implying that on these occasions there was personal communica- 
tion with the Lord (Stanley). How the communication was made, 
it is impossible to know; segue magnopere refert (Calvin).  Deiss- 
mann (Light from Anc. East, p. 311) gives an interesting parallel. 


23 
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M. Julius Apellas states on a marble s/e/e how he was several times 
cured at the shrine of Aesculapius in Epidaurus, and concerning 
one of his maladies he says, xai cepi rovrov apexdAeca Tov Ücov. 
But itis a large inference to draw from this that St Paul “ clothes ” 
what he tells us here “in the style of the ancient texts relating to 
healing." Was there any fixed style in such things? If so, did 
St Paul know it? If so, did it influence him here? The influence 
of the Gospel narratives is more probable. 


9. xal etpnkév pon ‘And He ath said to me.’ He said it 
then and the answer still stands, it holds good. It is frequently 
used of the Divine utterances; Acts xiii, 34; Heb. i. 13, iv. 3, 4, 
X. 9, I3, xiii. 5. Cf. yéypawras, ‘it stands written.’ See on 
èyýyepran 1 Cor. xv. 4. 

"Apxet got ġ xápus pou. The thing prayed for is refused, but 
something much better is bestowed. Seeon xapts, 1 Cor. xv. ro. 
This Divine gift is perpetually sufficient, good for his whole life. 
We have here another example of chiasmus ; cf. ii. 16, iv. 3, vi. 8, 
ix. 6, x. r2. In connexion with what follows see on iv. 1o. 

Å yàp Sívapas dv doGeveiqgredetrar. ‘Where there is weakness, 
strength reaches completeness. Where human strength abounds, 
the effects of Divine power may be overlooked. It is easy to 
forget Providence in reading history, but we do not obtain a more 
scientific view by leaving God out of the account. Where it is 
manifest that man was powerless, God's power becomes, not 
more real, but more evident; iv. 7, xiii. 4; see on r Cor. i. 25, ii. 
3, 4. Bede shows how this truth was illustrated in the cases of 
Ethelberga and Hilda (H.E. ix. 9, 21).* Gratia esse potest, etiam 
ubi maximus doloris sensus est (Beng.); but the xdpis does not 
mean the yápırpa lyárov, so that, though he was not healed him- 
self, he was allowed the power of healing others (Chrys.). On the 
refusal of such requests; frequenter quae putamus prospera 
obsunt : ideo non conceduntur Deo melius providente (Pseudo- 
Primasius on Rom. viii. 26). The Lord's reply convinced the 
Apostle that this grievous affliction would not hinder his work ; 
he may even have been convinced that it was a condition of 
success. That it was the Lord’s doing, and not his, showed that 
he might glory in it. How the Lord conveyed this reply to him, 
we are not told ; but to St Paul it was real, and it is not extrava- 
gant to believe that, as on the road to Damascus, Christ conversed 
with him. 

Here the verse should end; see on 1 Cor. xii. 23 for a 


* ** You see then that none but sufferers and weak people can fight the 
Lord's battles, weak indeed with that weakness, founded on which that cen- 
turión of ours in the Gospel said with confidence, For when I am weak then 
am I strong, and again, For strength is made perfect in weakness " (Cassian). 
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similarly unfortunate division. In this Epistle most of the 
earlier chapters are badly divided. 

"H8iera ody paddov kauxhoopar dy tats doGevetars. Most gladly 
therefore (because of the Lord’s reply) will I rather glory in my 
weaknesses (than pray that they may be removed). The order 
of the words is important. We have not got paAdAov dy rais 
doGeveiats kavy., and we must not interpret ‘will I glory in my 
weaknesses rather than in the revelations granted to me.’ Nor 
must we make paAAoyv strengthen hòra: paAXAov may strengthen 
comparatives (Phil. i. 23), but not superlatives. Blass, § 44. 5; 
Winer, p. 300. 

Tva émoxnvdon én’ pè fj Bóvajus roð Xpıoroô. A bold meta- 
phor, which may possibly be intended to suggest the Shechinah 
(see on Lk. ix. 34); ‘That the strength of the Christ may taber- 
nacle upon me.’ Karacxvyvew is very freq. in LXX, but ém- 
oxynvow is found nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. The translations of 
óvvajas in this verse and of duvards in v. 10 should be uniform. 
AV. has ‘strength,’ ‘power,’ ‘strong’; RV. has ‘power,’ 
‘strength,’ ‘strong’; better, ‘strength,’ ‘strength,’ ‘strong.’ Vulg. 
has virtus, virtus, potens; Beza has potentia, potentia, potens. 

$ yàp dúvapus (N* A* BD* G, Latt.) rather than 4 yàp Oírauls pov 
(N? A? D2and3 EK LP, Syrr. Copt.). vedetrac (N* A BD*G) rather 
than reAecoóra. (N? D? E K L P). Both verbs are freq. in LXX and trans- 
late the same Heb. words; both occur in Jn. xix. 28, and both are fairly 


common in N.T. B 67**, Syr-Hark. Copt. Arm., Iren. omit ov after 
doGevelacs, and insertion is more probable than omission. 


10. 83 ed8oxd dy doGeveiats. ‘Wherefore I am well pleased 
in weaknesses, because it is precisely in them that the strength 
of Christ is conspicuous. Polybius and other secular authors 
write evdox® Tw. In LXX and N.T. we commonly have 
eid, êv, but the simple dat. occurs 2 Thess. ii. 12 (according to the 
best texts); 1 Macc. i. 43; 1 Esdr. iv. 39; cf. Rom. i. 32. See 
Abbott, Johannine Grammar, p. 387. In Mt. xii 18 and 
Heb. x. 6 wehavetheacc. Now follow four kinds of ‘ weaknesses.’ 

v GBpeow. In LXX, as in class. Grk., the word is freq. ; in 
N.T. only here and Acts xxvii. 10, 12. The plur. is compara- 
tively rare; in LXX, only Ecclus. x. 8; *Sovereignty is transferred 
from one nation to another da fpes. The word implies wanton 
injury, insolent maltreatment, and therefore it is occasionally used 
of the apparently wanton damage done by storms, as in Acts. 
Josephus (Anz. 111. vi. 4) says that the Tabernacle was protected 
by coverings against rzv årò ràv ouBpwv Baw. For oreo wpiais 
see on vi. 4; in Rom. viii. 35, as here, the word is connected 
with óuvypós. 

mèp Xpvoroó. It is for Christ's sake (v. 20) that he is well 
pleased in weaknesses. This is better than taking rèp Xpioroù 
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with each of the four datives, although the difference in meaning 
is not great. When he knows that it is not the Lord's will that 
he should be freed from his afflictions, he not only does not 
grieve, but for Christ's sake is well pleased. 

Stav yàp doGeva, rére Surarós cim. ‘For whenever I am weak, 
then I am strong.’ Cf. Booca rois èv cvupdopais, Mn dvaxtrrere, 
Tò doÜevis ópàv Ovvapís éorw (Philo, Vita Moys. i. 13, p. 92, 
Mang.) The ydp introduces the reason why he rejoices in his 
weaknesses. In his letter to Eustochium (Ef. cviii. 19), Jerome 
writes ; quando infirmor func fortior sum. With this paradoxical 
outburst of triumph this paragraph closes. Experience has 
taught him, and has taught those who have been witnesses of his 
work, how much he can accomplish when he is apparently dis- 
abled by his infirmities and afflictions ; that shows how amply the 
Divine declaration is justified, 'Apxet aot 7) xapis pov. To glory 
in these things is to glory in the strength of Christ. 

F, Vulg., but not f, insert pov after doGevelacs, as these and other 
authorities do in v. $, and some in v. 9. ér dvdyxats rather than xal dray. 
(X, Orig.); but xal crevoxwplas (W* B) rather than ér ere». (N? D EG 
KL P, Latt.) A omits é» dcwypois. 


XII. 11-18. The Credentials of an Apostle; exceptional 
Signs and exceptional Love. 


That I have become a fool by glorying is your fault; 
for you have not been loyal to one whom you might know to 
be an Apostle by the mighty works and the exceeding love 
which he showed to you. 


11I have been making a fool of myself by writing in this 
glorying fashion ; but I am not to blame for it. It was you who 
drove me to do it; for you gave support to my opponents, 
when you ought loyally to have commended me. I had a right 
to expect this from you, for in no single thing was I inferior to 
those pre-eminent apostles of yours, although as a matter of fact 
I am nothing. !?'The signs, yes, the signs which mark the true 
Apostle, were wrought out in your midst, —and the endurance 
of all that they cost me never failed,—in works of significance, 
works of wonder, and works of power. 1? You think that I have 
treated you badly. Well in what respect were you put in a 
position of inferiority to my other Churches, except it be that I 
myself did not ‘sponge’ on you? Of your generosity, pray for- 
give me this dreadful wrong! 

14 Behold that I am ready to come to you now for the third 
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time; and you will find that, as on the two former visits, I shall 
not ‘sponge’ on you. For what I am seeking is not your 
possessions for myself, but yourselves for Christ. Do you ask 
why I refuse your possessions? Because you are my children; 
and there is no such obligation on children to provide for their 
parents as on parents to provide for their children. 35 That is 
generally admitted ; but as for myself, most gladly will I spend 
what I have, and be utterly spent myself, for the good of your 
souls. Then, if my love for you exceeds that of fathers, am I to 
be loved less? That would indeed be a strange requital. 19 But 
you say, *Welet that pass." You admit that I did not myself 
come down on you for maintenance, but you insinuate that, like 
the cunning knave that I am always supposed to be, I entrapped 
you in other ways by the crafty employment of agents. 1” Did 
I? By means of any of those whom I sent to you did I take 
unfair advantage of you? ?8 I asked Titus to visit you, and with 
him I sent the brother whom you know. Did Titus take any 
unfair advantage of you? No one would venture to insinuate 
that And was there any difference between his guiding prin- 
ciple and mine? Was there any difference between his conduct 
and mine? 


1l. léyova dppwv. There is a pause in the flow of impas- 
sioned language. The Apostle stops a moment in his dictation 
and reflects on what he has just been saying. He had warned 
the Corinthians that in praising himself he would be acting like 
a fool ; they must make allowance for that, or at least allow him 
as much consideration as they would allow to a fool (xi. 1, 16). 
He now says emphatically, ‘I verily am become a fool) He is 
not sarcastically quoting Corinthian criticism; he is seriously 
making a criticism on himself. Téyova is emphatic, and as in 
Rev. xvi. 17 (yéyovev) and xxi. 6 (yéyovav), means that what was 
expected or predicted has come to pass. The sentence is not 
a question. He admits the folly, but at once throws the 
responsibility for it on the Corinthians. In the next two clauses 
all the pronouns are emphatic, excepting the enclitic pe. 

Speis pe fvayxdoate’ éyó yàp Sdhetoy bo’ pâr ovuvicracGar. 
‘It was you who compelled me, for Z ought to have been com- 
mended by you.’ If the Corinthians had shown a decent appre- 
ciation of the Apostle's work among them, they would never 
have tolerated the sneers and insinuations which the Judaizers 
used in discrediting him ; they would have testified strongly in 
his favour. Instead of that, they commended the people who 
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attacked him. He was thereby compelled, greatly against his 
will, to commend himself, in order to free the Corinthians from 
the malign influence of his detractors. But for this reason, he 
would never have stooped to such folly. Cf. Livy, xxxviii. 29; 
Mihi, quaeso, ita ignoscatis, Patres Conscripti, si longiorem orationem 
ta cupiditas gloriandi de me, sed necessaria. criminum defensio 
act. 

In iii. 2 he told the Corinthians that they themselves were 
his commendatory letter, known and read by all men. How 
strange that he should now say that they had failed even to 
speak in his favour, when his enemies assailed him! If this 
severe charge was made in an earlier letter, and the high praise 
of iii. 2 f. was written in a later letter, after he and the Corinthians 
had become reconciled, all runs smoothly. 

é$« or . . . cuvicracGa ‘I had a right to commendation ; 
it was a debt owed to me by you.’ Contrast det (xi. 30), ‘he must 
glory, not because it is his duty, but because circumstances 
force him to do so; and also v. 1o, where ‘must’ depends upon 
Divine decree. 

ob8er yàp borépnoa. ‘You might have commended me with 
a good conscience, for in nothing was I inferior to your precious 
apostles.’ The aor. refers to the time when he was living at 
Corinth. See on xi. 5; here it is even more clear than there 
that St Paul is not speaking of the Twelve, but of the Judaizing 
missionaries. Ovdev is emphatic; ‘in no single thing.’ 

el kal od8dy elp. Chrysostom takes this clause as introduc- 
tory to v. 12; so also Tyndale and Coverdale, and Hofmann 
among moderns. But Vulg., the Reformers, and almost all 
English Versions take it as the conclusion of v. rr. The pé, 
and the very awkward asyndeton which arises if eè xai is prefixed 
to v. 12, are decisive against this arrangement. Chrys. seems to 
have had no pé in his text. The words are an appropriate con- 
clusion to v. 11. ‘There is no bragging in saying that one is 
not inferior to such people; even a nobody may do that ; and, 
apart from what Christ does in him, he is a nobody.’ Cf. 
I Cor. iii. 7, xiii. 2, xv. 9. 

LP, Syrr. Goth. add xavyxóueros after äġpwr. NABDEGK, Latt. 
omit. 

19. rà pèr onpeta ToU droorédou karepyáoÓn èv ptv. * Truly 
the signs of an Apostle were wrought out (iv. 17, v. 5, vii. to, 
ix. m perse you. The change to the passive is to be noted. 
He does not say that he wrought them, for he was only God's 
instrument. The ùropový (see on i. 6) was his, but the especial 
testimony to the reality of his Apostleship came from God. See 
on vi. 4 and on Lk. xxi. 19; Lightfoot on Col. i. 11, iii. 12; 
Westcott on Heb. vi. 12. What special form of suffering gave 
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the opportunity for this ůropový? Did the onpeta provoke 
persecution? Or did the working of extraordinary acts of heal- 
ing cause great physical exhaustion? The latter would seem to 
be appropriate, but discouragements and difficulties of various 
kinds may be in his mind. On ‘the Signs of an Apostle’ see 
Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 99. In English we must say ‘an 
Apostle,’ for the art. is generic, as in Mt. xviii. 17. Winer, pp. 
132, 217. In the true text there is no èv before oņpeiois, and 
therefore we must not connect èv ráo vbropovy with onpeiors. 

év ópiv. Of all his converts the Corinthians had the best 
assurance that he was a true Apostle; 1 Cor. ix. a. They knew 
what they had been as heathen and what his teaching had made 
them. Moreover, Christ had commissioned the Twelve to work 
miracles, and St Paul had worked miracles at Corinth. 

onpeiots [re] xai répacw xai Survdpeow. Evidently onpeta is 
here used with some change of meaning. In the previous clause 
it is a generic term, here a specific one. ‘The signs of an 
Apostle? include the spiritual gifts with which God had richly 
endowed him, and which he was able to impart to many of his 
hearers ; the effectiveness of his preaching was a very convincing 
sign (iii. 2; 1 Cor. ii. 4, ix. 2). They also include ‘signs’ in the 
narrow sense ; xapiopara lapárwv of an extraordinary kind. It is 
to the other kind of onpeia that St Paul commonly appeals; but 
elsewhere he appeals to these supernatural powers (1 Cor. xiv. 
18, 19; Gal. iii 5; Rom. xv. 19).* In Rom. xv. r9, as in 
2 Thess. ii 9 and Heb. ii 4, we have the same threefold 
enumeration as here; cf. Acts ii. 22. In N.T., and especially 
in the Fourth Gospel, supernatural works are often called onpeta 
without répara being coupled with onpeta, but never répara with- 
out onpeia; they are always Divine tokens, with an instructive 
purpose, and they are products of Divine power (Svvdpets); but 
they are never mere wonders, things which astonish but do not 
instruct.T St Paul had possibly three different kinds of miracles 
in his mind in this threefold enumeration, but we have no means 
of knowing how he classified them. See Trench, Syn. 8 xci. 

It is important to notice that in none of the passages cited 
does St Paul write for the purpose of inducing people to believe 
in miracles. The mighty works are mentioned incidentally for 
other reasons. He appeals to them as well-known facts. He 
assumes that Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans know quite 
well that miracles do happen, and that he has worked many in 

* These passages are confirmed by Acts xv. 12. ‘The overmuch 
apostles’ had nothing of the kind to show. 

T The combination onpeta xal répara is very freq. in LXX. The translation 
of both is easy ; that of duydues can hardly be made uniform, but we do not 


pw mighty works,’ ‘wonderful works,’ ‘ mighty deeds’ and ‘ miracles,’ as 
in AV. 
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their presence. It is incredible that he should have said this, if 
neither he nor any other Apostle had ever done anything of the 
kind ; and that all were works of Zea/ing is an assumption. 
kareiryácón (N A B® K L) rather than xargpyác05 (B* G) or karap- 
*yácÓógy» (D E). But see WH. App. p. 161. It is difficult to decide 
between eueíos re (B N* 17, 73) and onuelors (X?! A D* 71, def). Neither 
év onu. (D? E K LP) nor xal onu. (G, g) is likely to be right. 


18. ti yáp doty 6 (jood0q7e . . . o0 xarevdpxynoa pôv; ‘For 
what is there wherein ye were made inferior to the rest of the 
Churches, except it be that I myself did not burden you by 
claiming maintenance?’ See on xi. 9. He comes back to the 
subject of his refusing to take money or maintenance from them 
owing to the mention of ‘the overmuch apostles' in v. 11. It was 
one of the undeniable contrasts between them and him, that 
they claimed and took maintenance, while he refused it when 
offered. See on 1 Cor. ix. 12. On the form 2ecv09r« see WH. 
App. p. 166b, and cf. Hdt. vii. 166, viii. 75. For rép in the 
sense of ‘beyond’ after verbs of comparison see on Lk. xvi. 8, 
and cf. Gal. i. 14; Heb. iv. 12; Judg. xi. 25; 1 Kings xix. 4. 
As in x. 1, the force of aùròs éyo is not clear. It may mean 
‘I myself,’ as distinct from * the signs of an Apostle’; his critics 
contended that it was the sign of an Apostle to receive mainten- 
ance. Or, less probably, it may mean that some of his colleagues 
had accepted maintenance; see on 1 Cor. ix. 6. The Churches 
are local Churches (viii. 1, 18, xi. 8, 28, etc.). 

xapioacd por Thy dSixiay raumy. Of course his refusing to be 
supported by them was an advantage to the Corinthians. With 
playful irony he treats it as if it were an injury, and asks them to 
forgive it.* Cf. ii. 10; Col. ii. 13; Lk. vii. 21, where Bengel 
calls éxopícaro magnificum verbum. In what follows he affection- 
ately warns them that he will have to continue to inflict this 
*injury' on them. All this shows that he is addressing the whole 
Corinthian Church. The change of tone in these chapters 
cannot be explained by the supposition that 1.-ix. is addressed to 
the loyal members, while x.—xiii. is addressed to the rebellious, 
for the supposition is untenable. 


hoow0nre (&* B D”), after the analogy of éAacaów, rather than jrr7057e 
(N? A D? K L P), from ġrráw, or éAarógra (G). 


14. '|Boà rp(rov roüTo évoipws exw bety wpds Spas. ‘Behold 
this is the ¢A4ird visit that I am preparing to pay you.’ Or, 
‘See I am now in readiness to come to you for the /Aizd time.’ 


* Some hold that there is no playfulness or irony ; that he is quite serious. 
Corinthians think that his refusal is a reflexion on their generosity, and he 
asks forgiveness for seeming to treat them as niggards, oreover, he had 
accepted support from other Churches. 
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By position rpírov is emphatic, and tpirov rotro is acc. abs. Cf. 
Tovro Hon Tpirov épavepwhy ô “Ingots (Jn. xxi. 14): Tovro tptrov 
érAdygods pe (Judg. xvi. 15): wératxds pe rovro tpirov (Num. 
xxii. 24). So far as grammar is concerned, tpirov Tovro may be 
taken with either éroiuws éyw or éAGeiv. We may translate, 
‘This is the third time that I am making preparations to come 
to you’; but such a meaning does not agree with the un- 
questioned fact that he had already paid at least one visit. If 
he had never visited Corinth, but had twice before made pre- 
parations to come, then * This is the third time that I am making 
preparations to come to you’ would be a very natural thing to 
say ; but it is not a natural thing to say if he had paid one visit, 
had prepared to come again, and now for a second time was 
preparing to come again. ‘The only natural meaning of xiii. 1 is 
that he is about to pay a ¢hird visit, and therefore the first trans- 
lation of these words is the right one. The second visit was the 
short one èv Avy: see on ii. 1, Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 274, 
and Conybeare and Howson, ch. xv. 

The objection that éro(pes éyo comes between mpérov Tovro 
and éA@etv, and that therefore rpiroy robro cannot be taken with 
€AGetv, is baseless, as Acts xxi. 13 shows, where êroípws éyw comes 
between åroĝaveîv and trép ro? óvóparos. Krenkel (Beiträge, 
p. 185) gives numerous examples from classical and other writers. 
Deissmann (Bib. St. p. 252) says that numerous examples exist 
of éroius éyw in the Fayyüm documents and elsewhere; but he 
quotes none, so that we cannot compare the position of êroípws 
&xo in the sentence with its position here. 

xai oò katavaprýow. On this third visit he intends to be as 
independent as on the first and second; he will. not ‘sponge’ 
on them. We must carry rpirov Tovro on to ob karayvaprýow in 
thought, if not in construction. As before, he will abstain from 
putting on them the benumbing pressure of having to provide 
for his necessities. It is possible that xaravapkác had an invidious 
sound, like our *sponge, and that for this reason he harps on the 
word. His opponents did ‘sponge’ on the Corinthians; he 
must absolutely refuse to do so. The Revisers rightly omit 
iuov from their Greek text, but do not put ‘to you’ in 
italics. 

où yáp {ytd rà pâr GANA Spas. Some of them had thought 
that it was because he cared so little about them that he would 
not accept anything from them (xi. 11): he says that he cares 
too much about /Zez1 to care about their possessions. Not that 
he selfishly wants them for his own glory or gratification; he 
seeks to present them as a spouse to Christ (xi. 2). They are 
quite mistaken in thinking that he will take nothing from them ; 
he wants the very best that they have to give,—themselves. 
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‘I seek greater things; souls instead of goods, instead of gold 
your salvation’ (Chrys.). The pres. tense indicates his habitual 
aim; he is always seeking to win them. Cf. Mt. xviii. 15 and 
see on 1 Cor. ix. 19. His other reasons for refusing support 
have been discussed xi. 7-15. 

oð yáp $ee: rà Tréxra Toig yoveiow. He appeals to nature 
and common sense; see on dderov (v. 11); óó«Àe is not 
impersonal; rà réxva is the subject. As regards making pro- 
vision for the needs of others, it is parents who are under an 
obligation to provide for their children rather than children to 
provide for their parents. "That is the normal state of things. 
He does not, of course, mean that children are under no obligation 
to support their parents. "Very often one of two alternatives is 
in form negatived, not in order to exclude it absolutely, but to 
show its inferiority to the other alternative; cf. Mk. ii. 17, vi. 4, 
ix 37; Lk. x. 20, xiv. 12, xxiii. 28; Jn. xii. 44; Hos. vi. 6. 
Blass, 5 77. 12. The Corinthians are his children (r Cor. iv. 
14, 15). 

Oncaupife. ‘To lay up treasure,’ ‘to accumulate money’; 
1 Cor. xvi. 2; Mt. vi. 19-21; Jas. v. 3. He does not say 
‘support’ or ‘help,’ which would have been far less true, and would 
have run counter to Christ's teaching about Corban. For 
children to be under an obligation to help their parents is not 
uncommon ; but that they should be bound to lay up money for 
them, though possible, is an abnormal condition of things. 
St Paul allowed his Macedonian children to contribute to his 
support (xi. 9), and he told the Corinthians to lay by money for 
the poor Christians in Palestine (1 Cor. xvi. 2), but he neither 
required nor tolerated that any converts should raise a fund for 
his support. 

K LP omit roro after rplroy, and D E, Copt. Arm. have rovro before 
tplrov. Tpíro» rovro is doubtless right (N A B F G, d efg Vulg. Goth. Syrr. 
Aeth. After caravapxjow, D'E K L, Latt. add tua», and D* G add 
vuás. NAB 17 omit. 

15. yù 82 dora Sararjce xai exB8arravnOijcopa rèp rev 
Wuxàv Spay. ‘But J, I will most gladly (v. 9), spend and be 
utterly spent for the good of your souls’; yù & rav pisu 
varépov xai mÀéov Tt mowy erayyé\Aopa (Thdrt.) The éya is 
very emphatic ; he is ready to do more than a parent's duty, and 
to do it with delight. He will spend all he has, and exhaust all 
his strength, for his children; he is willing to ‘be spent right out’ 
for them. This is his answer to the question raised in xi r1; 
and he intimates that his love will not be extinguished, if it meets 
with no response. Cf. Mk. x. 45; Jn. x 1r, 15. With the 
rhetorical antithesis between dazavjow and éxdaravyPyjcopze: comp. 
that between &£«arw and efovoracPyjcopa, * I may make free with 
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all things, but I shall not let anything make free with me’; see on 
I Cor. vi. 12. The &€ is ‘But’ rather than * And’ (AV., RV.); he 
contrasts his own personal intentions with ordinary parental duties. 
el mepuocorépos Spas dyad, fjocov åyarôpaı; ‘If I love you 
more abundantly, am I loved the less?’ ‘Are you going to let 
your love diminish as fast as my love increases? That would be 
a strange kind of return to make, a strange instance of inverse 
proportion!’ It is not quite certain that the sentence is inter- 
rogative, but to take it as a question gives it more life and vigour. 
We may make it dependent on the previous sentence; ‘I will 
most gladly be utterly spent for your souls, if the more abundantly 
I love you, the less I am loved.’ Reading åyarôv the meaning 
would be, ‘But I for my part will most gladly spend and be 
wholly spent for your salvation, if, loving you the more, I am 
loved the less.’ Alford quotes; animaegue magnae prodigum 
Paullum (Hor. Od. 1. xii. 38). The xai after eè is doubtless an 
interpolation, and therefore ‘though’ (AV.) is not admissible. 
There is no need to understand anything with zeprocorépws, 
‘more abundantly than J love other Churches’; pâs is not 
emphatic. And the rendering, ‘If I love you more /Aan the 
Jalse teachers do, am I loved less than they are, is almost grotesque. 
In these intensely affectionate verses the Apostle’s opponents are 
quite forgotten. 
el (& ABFG 17, Copt.) rather than el xal (X? D! K L P, f Vulg. Syrr. 
Arm. Aeth.) : D, d g omit both el and xal. Note the divergence between 
F and f and between Gand g. It is difficult to decide between dyard 
(N*A 17, Copt.) and áyaxó» (8? BD FGKLP, Latt.). Asin 1 Cor. xi. 
17, focov (& A B D*) rather than rro» (D? K L) or &accor (F G). 


16. "Ecre Sé, yù of kareBápnoa duds. He is quoting another 
charge which his detractors had made against him. It was 
impossible for them to deny that St Paul absolutely refused 
maintenance, and they are supposed to say; ‘Be it so, we are 
agreed about that; you did not yourself (the éyó is emphatic) 
burden us by coming on us for support ; but you were cunning 
enough to catch us and our money in other ways. * Neither this 
use of srw nor the late verb xaraBapéw is found elsewhere in Bibl. 
Greek, except that xaraBeBapnpevor is a v./. (X) in Mk. xiv. 4. 

GANA Srrdpywy mavodpyos. ‘ But being in character thoroughly 
unscrupulous.’ He is, of course, quoting his critics’ estimate of 
him ; according to them, he is a born shuffler, it is his nature 
(érdpxov) to be crafty; cf. viii. 17; Gal. i. 14, ii. 14. In such 
cases àmápxov is almost equivalent to duce. — IIavotpyos is found 
nowhere else in N.T., but is freq. in Psalms and Ecclus. ; mav- 
ovpyla occurs iv. 2, xi. 3; 1 Cor. iii. 19; Eph. iv. 14; Lk. xx. 23. 


* Some take forw to mean ‘Be it so that I am loved the less ; J at any 
rate was not a burden to you’; which does not fit well with what follows. 
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€\aBov. Like Aaufdve (xi. 20), a metaphor from hunting or 
fishing; he entrapped or caught them in his wiliness. Some of 
his friends took maintenance (see on aùròs éyo, v. 13), and he 
shared what they got; he and his friends collected money for the 
poor saints, and some of it stuck to his fingers. It is hardly 
likely that his enemies made the accusation in such plain and 
blunt terms as St Paul himself uses here: but they insinuated 
what he states plainly, and to state such charges in plain language 
is to answer them. In four rapid questions he asks them 
whether they really believe that any of the missionaries whom he 
sent to them cheated them. 

od xareBápnoa vuás (A B D'E K L P) rather than oóx éSdpnoa unas (D*) 

or o) karerápkyoa vuv (X F G). 

17. ph Twa dv dwéotakxa mwpós pâs; In his eagerness he 
forgets the constr. with which he started, and he leaves rwa 
without any verb to govern it. ‘Did I, by means of any of those 
whom I have sent unto you, take advantage of you?’ Cf. ii. 11, 
xii. 2; I Thess. iv. 6. The verb, as distinct from wéurw, implies 
that those sent had a definite mission, and the tense implies 
that the mission was permanent. Perhaps he originally meant 
the question to run, ‘Have I ever sent anyone to you through 
whom you were defrauded?’ This probably means that they 
‘got money under false pretences,’ especially in connexion with 
the Palestine relief fund.* See on viii. 20, 21. 


18. wape«káhe«ca  Tírov xai cuvamégreta iv ábeA$óv. ‘I 
exhorted Titus, and with him I sent the brother’ (see on ii. 13), 
i. some Christian whom the Corinthians knew, ‘the brother 
whom you remember.' There seem to have been three missions 
of Titus to Corinth; (1) the one mentioned here and in viii. 6 
(xa@ws rpoevnpéaro), in which Titus and one colleague started the 
Palestine collection ; tf (2) the one alluded to in ii. 13, vil. 6, 13, 
in which Titus carried a severe letter from the Apostle, by means 
of which he succeeded in winning back the rebellious Corinthians 
to their allegiance ; and (3) the one mentioned viii. 6, 17, 18, 22, 
in which Titus and two colleagues were to finish the Palestine 
collection. This last cannot be alluded to here; for, when 
ch. viii. was written, Titus and his two colleagues had not yet 
started for Corinth. And it is very unlikely that (2) can be the 
mission alluded to here. St Paul would not make so difficult a 
task as that of putting an end to a rebellion against his authority 
still more difficult by coupling with it a request for money. 


* Bruce, S? Paul's Conception of Christianity, p. 88. 

t In this first mission Titus may have been the bearer of 1 Corinthians 
(Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 181). He evidently made himself a persona grata 
at Corinth, and hence his success in the second mission. Seeon 1 Cor. xvi. 11. 
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Those who identify x.-xiii. with part of the severe letter cannot 
identify (2) with the mission mentioned here, for when that 
letter was written Titus had not started with the letter.* All the 
allusions fall into place, if we assume that Titus was three times 
sent by the Apostle to Corinth; and on other grounds there is 
no objection to this hypothesis. 

phre émAexrórqoev Suds Tiros; St Paul knew that the 
Corinthians had not suspected, and could not suspect, Titus of 
dishonesty. Then if Titus, the agent who worked in such 
perfect harmony with himself, was above suspicion, was it 
credible that the man for whom and with whom he laboured so 
loyally, was a cheat? The idea of Titus being dishonest in 
order to serve St Paul was ludicrous. Vulg. makes no difference 
between pý and pyr, having numguid for both, but it marks the 
much more important difference between pyri interrogative and 
ov interrogative by changing from numquid to nonne as it does 
in Lk. vi. 39. It is possible that re has dropped out between py 
and riva. But elsewhere Vulg. has #umguid for py (iii. 1; 
I Cor. i. 13, ix. 4, 5, 8, 9, x. 22, etc.) as also for pare 

où TQ aóTO mveUpaTt wepreratyocapey; ‘Walked we not in the 
same spirit' (AV.) is better than * Walked we not by the same 
Spirit’ (RV.), as is shown by the parallel question which follows. 
The two questions mean that both in mind and conduct there 
was absolute and manifest harmony between Titus and himself. 
Cf. orýrere èv évi wvevpare (Phil. i. 27). 

The fact that Timothy is not mentioned here makes it 
probable that he never reached Corinth. See on x Cor. xvi. 1o, 
where St Paul is doubtful whether Timothy will reach Corinth. 
He probably remained in Macedonia, where there was plenty of 
work for him, until St Paul came thither from Troas (i. 1, ii. 12, 13). 


XII. 19-XIIL 10. Final Warnings in view of his 
approaching Visit. 

Think not that I am on my defence before you ; tt is to 
God that I am responsible ; and it is for your good that I 
speak, for tt is you that have to be judged by me. T pray 
that, through your repentance, | may have no need to punish, 
and you may go on to perfection. 


19 Am I right in surmising that all this time you are thinking 
that it is to you that I am making my defence? It is before 


* Some, however, would make wapexdX\eoa and cuvaréore:dka to be 
epistolary aorists, ‘I am exhorting T. and am sending with him.’ But this 
is barely possible, for éwA\exrévnoev cannot be an epistolary aorist. All three 
verbs refer to previous missions of T. to Corinth. 
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God and in union with Christ that I am speaking as I do ;—but 
every word of it, my beloved friends, with a view to your being 
built up in holiness. % And there is much need of building up, 
for I am afraid that perhaps in some ways the effect of my visit 
may be mutual disappointment,—that I should find you to be 
not such as I would, and that I should be found by you to be 
such as ye would not. I mean that I fear lest there may be 
among you strife and jealousy, wraths and factions, backbitings 
and whisperings, swellings and tumults; * lest, when I come 
back to you, my God should again, as He did before, humiliate 
me by showing what faulty Christians you are, and I should have 
to mourn over many of you who have clung to their old sins, 
and never repented of the impurity and fornication and lascivi- 
ousness which they practised. 

XIIL ! I am now for the third time coming to you. Remember 
the Scripture which says, At the mouth of two witnesses and of 
three shall every word be established. "That implies a strict 
investigation. ?*I gave a warning, when I was with you a second 
time, to those who clung to their old sins then, and now being 
absent I give a warning to all the rest who may need it now,— 
that if I come again, as I am preparing to do, I will not spare. 
I could not do so, seeing that you are seeking to make me 
give a proof that it is the Christ who is speaking in me, the 
Christ who in His dealings with you is not weak, but exhibits 
His power among you. ‘For though it is true that He was 
crucified through weakness, yet He is alive for evermore 
through the power of God. And you will find the same kind of 
thing in me. By union with Christ I share His weakness ; yet 
through that same power of God and in fellowship with Christ I 
shall be full of life and vigour for dealing with you. 5You seek 
a proof from me that Christ is in me. It is your own selves that 
you ought to be testing, whether you are in the faith that saves ; 
it is your own selves that you ought to be proving. Or are you 
so ignorant about your state as not to know that Christ is in 
you? Of course He is, unless (as I will not believe) you have 
failed to stand this test. ® But I trust that you will come to 
know that I have not failed. ? But my prayer unto God is that 
you may not in any way go wrong ; not in order that in this way 
I may be shown to have stood the test, but that you may do 
what is noble and right, even though I may seem to have failed. 
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$ For of course I cannot, even to secure my position as an 
Apostle, do anything that would be prejudicial to the Gospel; 
all that I do must be in furtherance of the Gospel. ° Indeed, I 
rejoice when it is owing to your Christian strength of character 
that I am weakened by losing an opportunity of proving my 
authority ; and this I not only rejoice over but pray for,—I 
mean the perfecting of your characters. "This is my reason 
for writing as I do while I am away from you, so that, when I 
am present, I may not have to act sharply, according to the 
authority which the Lord gave me for building up and not for 
demolition. 


19. Mddac Soketre Sr Spiv åwoħoyośspeĝða; The Apostle is now 
rapidly drawing towards a conclusion ; and this verse serves as a 
passage from the vigorous apologia pro vita sua in the last three 
chapters (x.-xii) to the grave warning which reminds the 
Corinthians of the serious duty which he has to discharge directly 
he returns to them. It rests with them to decide whether this 
third visit shall be as painful as the second visit was (i. 23, ii. 1). 
A complete reformation of their evil ways is the only thing that 
can prevent it from being so, and for this he hopes and prays. 
Earlier in this part of the letter (x. 2, 6, 11) he has hinted that 
he may be compelled to adopt severe measures ; he now speaks 
more fully. His vindication of himself must not mislead them 
as to the relation in which he and they stand to one another. 
‘All this time are you thinking that it 1s to you that we are 
making our defence?’ Almost all English Versions follow 
Luther, Calvin, and Beza in making this sentence interrogative. 
RV. follows Wiclif in regarding it as categorical, which is more 
severe and less tactful. St Paul could not be sure that the 
Corinthians understood him in this way. Recent translators 
and commentators remain divided on the subject. We have 
found similar doubts respecting vv. 11 and 15 and x. 7. IlaAai 
in the sense of ‘for some time past’ is not found elsewhere in 
N.T. (hence the reading maAw, for even if ráAac and not 757 
were the true reading in Mk. xv. 44, the passage would not be 
parallel to this; but it is found in Plato (Phaedr. 273 C, Gorg. 
456 A). Excepting this passage and Rom. ii. 15, ároAoyéoyat is 
confined in N.T. to Lk. and Acts; in LXX itis very rare. The 
plur. may include Titus, of whom he has just spoken as above 
suspicion; but throughout this passage the changes between 
Ist sing. and rst plur. are so rapid and frequent, that we cannot 
safely insist on any change of meaning. See on i. 4. 

kaTévavri Geod čv XpvarQ AaÀoüpev. ‘It is in the sight of God 
in union with Christ that we are speaking.’ The first four words 
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are not to be taken together, as if they made a kind of “ double 
oath”; they form a pair of guarantees. St Paul often appeals to 
the fact that he speaks and acts ‘in the sight of God’ and ‘in 
Christ! Cf. ii. 17, and see on 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4. We have similar 
asseverations i. 18, 23, iv. 2, V. II, vii. 12, xi. 11, 31; Rom. i. 9, 
ix r; Phil. i. 8; 1 Thess. ii. 5, ro. See on xi. 31. 

TÀ 9à wdvra, dyomqrot, mèp rijs Spay olkoBopfjs. Understand 
Aadotpey: neither ‘we do? (AV.) nor ‘are’ (RV.) is required: 
‘But every word, beloved, we speak for your edification’ (see on 
x. 8, xiii. ro). Griesbach and Scholz put a comma between év 
XpwrQ and Aadrovpev. The affectionate dyaryrot occurs here 
only in these last four chapters, and in vii. 1 only in the first 
nine chapters. It shows that St Paul is addressing the whole 
Church of Corinth, and not the rebellious element. We have 
several times had the exclusively Pauline use of budv between 
the art. and the noun (see on i. 6); cf. x Cor. vil. 35, ix. 12. 
Oixodouy as in x. 8. 

ráu (X* ABFG 17, def Vulg.) rather than r£» (RX? DEK LP, g 


Syrr. Copt.). Note the divergence of deg from DEG. «xarérarr: (RA 
B G) rather than careywriov (D E K L P). 


20. goBocpar yàp pý wes bùr ody ofoug 04e edpw pâs. 
* For I fear, lest by any means, when I come, I should find you 
not such as I would, and I should be found by you such as 
ye would not) The authoritative voice of the Apostle, which 
begins to sound in v. 19, here increases in solemnity, yet with 
more tenderness than rigour. He is a father dealing with 
children about whom he has grave misgivings. Until he has the 
evidence before him, he utters no judgment, but he tells them 
that what he fears to find is that, instead of being peaceable and 
pure, as Christians must be, they indulge in the worst forms of 
strife and licentiousness; in short, that they have returned to 
their old heathen life. The ydp explains the previous assertion 
that what he has been saying was spoken, not to glorify himself, 
but to build up them. That is the true work of an Apostle; 
and they are still in great need of olxodouy, for the structure of 
their life seems to be utterly rotten. With a dread of this kind 
in his mind, the malice of the Judaizing opponents, and the out- 
rageous conduct of 6 áBucjeos (vii. 12), appear to be quite for- 
gotten. Yet it is all put very gently; he fears, not is certain; 
and ‘not such as I would’ is a mild form of disapproval. More- 
over, there is a mitigating rws here and in what follows, and in 
both places it is overlooked in AV. The change from active to 
passive, and the chiasmus which brings ipâs and éyo into juxta- 
position, and the shifting of the negative from the adjective to 
the verb, all add to the effect. 
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py Tes épis, [Aos xr.. The list of vices appears to be 
arranged in four pairs; *Lest by any means there should be 
found strife and jealousy (xi. 2 ; 1 Cor. iii. 3), wraths and factions 
(Phil. i. 7, ii. 3; see on Rom. ii. 8), backbitings (see on x Pet. 
li. 1) and whisperings, swellings and tumults’ (vi. 5; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 33). Asin the second balf of v. 19, the Apostle leaves the 
verb to be understood from the previous sentence, AeAo)pnev 
there, evpeOaow here. Other lists of vices should be compared, 
esp. ‘the works of the flesh’ in Gal. v. 20, where we have épis, 
£9Aos, Gupoi, épcOiax, as here; cf. Rom. i. 29, 30, xiii. 13; 1 Pet. 
iv. 3; Mk. vii. 21, 22. See on 1 Cor. vi. 10, p. 119. 
There is no etymological connexion between épis and epibeía 
Or épiü(óa, The latter comes from épifos, ‘a hired labourer’; 
€ptGeverOar means ‘to hire partisans,’ and épiÜeia means ‘party 
spirit’ or ‘intrigue.’ Although xaradadeciv (Jas. iv. 11; 1 Pet. 
ii 12, iii. 16) is found in class. Grk., xaraàaħMıd (1 Pet. ii. 1) 
and «ardAaAos (Rom. i. 30) are not: xaraAaAety is freq. in LXX. 
For.áxaracragía see on 1 Cor. xiv. 33 and Lk. xxi. 9; the 
two passages show that, like ‘disorder,’ the word has a large 
range. 
fps (XA 17, dfg Arm., Chrys.) rather than &pes (BDFGKLP, 
Vulg. Copt.). Note the divergence of dfg from DFG. {dos (ABD* 


FG 17, inm. ) rather than {Aor (N D K LP, Latt.) The two words have 
been made plural in assimilation to the six plurals which follow. 


21. ph} mddw e€\Odvros pou Tamewóo pe & Oeós. Almost 
certainly the uý depends on goPodpa: ‘lest, when I come, my 
God should again humble me.’*  IIdXw is emphatic by position, 
and the only way to give it emphasis is to take it, not with éAOdvros 
(AV., RV.), but with raravwop. He has just spoken of his 
return to Corinth as éA@wyv, and it is there that dy would be in 
place, if it were used at all. But St Paul often uses épxopa:, 
without máy, for ‘coming back’ (i. 15, 23, ii. 3, viii. 17, xii. 20 ; 
I Cor. iv. 18, 19, xi. 34, xiv. 6, xvi. 2, 5, IO, II, 12; etc). It 
is not his coming again that is emphasized, but the possibility of 
his being 4umiliated again, as he was when he was so outraged 
during his second visit. Alford, Bachmann, Beet, Bernard, 
Bousset, Cornely, Klopper, McFadyen, Massie, Meyer, and 
Waite are among those who see that to take duy with éA6óvros 
is to make it superfluous rather than emphatic. St Paul took 
great pride in his converts (i. 14, iii. 2, vii. 4, viii. 24, ix. 2), and 
he felt that anything which disgraced them was a humiliation 
to him. But seeing that humiliation is wholesome for him, he 
accepts it as coming from God’s hand. That fact, however, does 
not free the Corinthians from responsibility. 

* Lachmann makes the sentence interrogative, which is possible, but harsh 
and abrupt. 


24 
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wpis pâs. Perhaps ‘before you, afud vos (Vulg.), but 
more probably ‘in reference to you.’ 

kat wevOijow woods Tay mponpaprqkórer kal ph peravonodyrev. 
‘And I should mourn (as over those who are dead) for many of 
them who continued in sin before (during my second visit) 
and did not (then) repent * The change from perf. to aor. is 
intelligible. The perf. refers to the persistence in former trans- 
gression, the aor. to their refusal to repent when he came to 
rebuke them. IIpoauaprávo occurs again xiii. 2 and nowhere 
else in Bibl. Grk. It is improbable that rpo- refers to their life 
previous to being converted to Christianity ; but those who deny 
the brief second visit resort to this explanation of the rare com- 
pound. 

èm Tj dxafapcía. It is not impossible to take this after 
aevO@ynow (‘mourn over many because of the uncleanness’), but it 
is too awkward a constr. to be probable. If there were no 
ToÀXo/s and trav mpo. x... came after dcedyeig, mevÜjoo éri 
K.T.À. would be easy enough, and indeed it is freq. in LXX 
(2 Sam. xiv. 2; 1 Esdr. viii. 69 (73) ; Is. lxvi. 10), where we have 
m€vÜéo èri rwv and èri rwa as well as the simple acc. Much 
more probably ézi vj dx. belongs to peravoggávrov. It is no 
objection to this that no such constr. is found in N.T., for 
nowhere else in the Epistles does peravoéw occur, and in 
the Gospels and Acts it is nearly always absolute, as also is 
perdvo, In LXX, perav. éri rev is normal, and in English we 
‘repent over’ a fault as well as ‘of’ it. Cf. Wisd. xii. 19; 
I Chron. xxi. 15. 

In Gal. v. 19 ropveía is mentioned first of the three vices ; it 
is a definite form of dxafapoia, which means impurity of any 
kind, while ácéAyea (Rom. xiii. 13; Gal v. 19; Eph. iv. 19) 
adds the idea of wanton defiance of public decency.f Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and the translator of Irenaeus vary in their renderings 
of doéAyaa (vilitas and lascivia; immunditia and libido and 
incestum; immunditia and libido); and in Vulg. Jerome varies 
also (/zpudicitia and luxuria). 

Neither here nor 1 Thess. ii. 3 (see Lightfoot or Milligan) 
can dxa@apoia mean ‘ covetousness' or ‘impure motives in the 
acquisition of money. To a Jew áxaÜapsía might mean 
‘spiritual impurity,’ viz. idolatry, but not ‘ avarice.’ 

It certainly is startling to find the Apostle giving utterance to 
these dreadful misgivings respecting the lives of his Corinthian 

* Contrast the Corinthians’ conduct about the case of incest ; o0x? „^or 
frevOhoare (1 Cor. v. 2). It is not likely that wevôhow is a euphemism for 
‘t sorrowfully punish.’ Veri et germani pastoris affectum nobis exprimit, guum 
luctu aliorum peccata se prosecuturum dicit (Calvin). 


t Originally this idea was the whole of the meaning, without any special 
reference to impurity. 
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converts in the same letter in which he has so frequently given 
them the highest praise. In the first nine chapters he says; ‘In 
your faith ye stand firm’ (i. 24); ‘my joy is the joy of you aZ 
(iL 3); ‘ye are an epistle of Christ’ (ii. 3); ‘great is my 
glorying on your behalf’ (vii. 4); ‘your zeal for me’ (vii. 7) ; 
‘in everything ye approved yourselves to be pure in the matter’ 
(vii. 11); ‘he remembereth the obedience of you a//! (vii. 1 à ; 
' in everything I am of good courage concerning you’ (vii. 16); 
‘ye abound tn everything, in faith, and utterance, and know- 
ledge, and in all earnestness, and in your love to us (viii. 7); 
‘I know your readiness, of which I glory on your behalf’ (ix. 2). 
And yet a few pages later he tells them that he fears to find them 
indulging in every kind of dissension and enmity, and many of 
them indulging in vile forms of impurity,—just the two forms of 
evil which are conspicuous in 1 Corinthians ; e.g. i. II, v. 2, Vi. 
9-11, I3. The incongruity is so glaring that the Apostle can hardly 
have been unaware of it, and so tactful a teacher would see that 
such incompatible statements would produce little effect. What 
was the worth of the commendations of a man, who all the while 
had these black thoughts at the back of his mind? 
If we suppose that these grave fears were expressed first, at 
a time when the condition of the Corinthian Church was alarm- 
ing him, and that the generous praise followed, after the crisis had 
ended happily, all falls into place. 
éA8óvros pou (&* A BG P) rather than &Abórra ue (X? DK L); and per- 


haps rarewdoy (XN AK) rather than rarewicee (BDEGPL) But 
rarewuoy, like é\@évra ue, looks like a correction. 


XIII 1-10. The warnings connected with his approaching 
visit are continued, but there is not much more to be said, and 
he says it concisely. His concluding charges are given with 
Apostolic firmness and decision. He explains to them what 
they may expect from him (1-4), what they must do themselves 
(5-9), and why he writes before coming (10). 


1. Tpirov roüro Epxopar wpds Spas. ‘For the third time I am 
now coming to you,’ or, ‘This is the third time I am coming to 
you’; cf. xii. 14. It is possible to understand the words other- 
wise, for some eminent scholars do so, but the only natural 
meaning is that he has already paid two visits to Corinth (the 
long one, when he founded the Church, and the short one, when 
its members treated him so badly), and that he is about to pay 
a third. Lightfooot finds xii. r4 and xiii. r, 2 “inexplicable 
under any other hypothesis." Alford says that “had not chrono- 
logical theories intervened, no one would ever have thought of 
any other rendering." See on xii. 14. 

(mi orépatos 800 paprópov xat tpv. The citation is slightly 
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abbreviated; in Deut. xix. 15 the words after «af run èrm 
oró atos Tpiüy papropeov aTrjcera, wav pua. In 1 Tim. v. 19 we 
have 4 for kaí, and some texts have 5 here, but the sense is 
much the same whichever reading we adopt.* Logically ‘three’ 
should come first; *three witnesses, and (or) two, if three are 
not to be had’; but it is natural to put ‘two’ before ‘three.’ 

It is more important, and less easy, to decide why St Paul 
introduces this quotation. He may mean that he is going to 
hold a formal investigation, in which everything will be con- 
ducted according to the law which he quotes.t The accused 
will not be condemned unless the accusation is proved to be 
true on adequate testimony. He may also mean that he is not 
going to claim to have received revelations about the Corinthians? 
conduct ; he will act upon human testimony, which can be sifted. 

But is it likely that he was about to hold a court in which 
charges of misconduct could be made by one Corinthian 
Christian against another? f Would he give facilities for any 
such proceedings? The sins with which he is about to deal are 
flagrant sins, which those who committed them did not conceal, 
because (as they claimed) they were not sins, but acts which the 
emancipated Christian was free to commit, if they pleased him. 
There was no need of witnesses; Corinthians who gloried in 
their shame would be condemned out of their own mouth, and 
there would be no room for an Inquisition. 

Again, xai rpcàv appears to have a definite relation to rpérov 
rovro, and the hypothesis of an Inquisition gives no link between 
the two. 

To avoid these difficulties, Chrysostom and Theodoret, with 
Calvin and some moderns, suggest that the visits to Corinth, two 
paid and one about to be paid, are the three witnesses. On the 
previous occasions he has found much that he was obliged to 
condemn, and he fears that during the third visit he may find a 
great deal of the same kind. That will amount to threefold 
testimony against them. True that it is the testimony of only 
one witness, but it is not mere repetition of the same evidence, 
for he bears witness to three different groups of fact. This is 
not a very attractive interpretation, but St Paul's manner of 
using Scripture is sometimes so free that we can hardly reject 
this interpretation as unworthy of him. Nevertheless, if we 
accept it, we need not suppose with Bousset that St Paul makes 
the suggestion that three visits are equivalent to three witnesses 

* Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 63 E, Sls xal rpls rivew. 

T ‘‘ When he arrives, he will proceed at once to hold a judicial investiga- 
tion, and will carry it through with legal stringency " (Denney). 

f As Erasmus puts it, guisguis delatus fuerit, is duorum aut trium 
hominum testimonio vel absoivetur vel damnabitur. Cf. ** Judge not alone, 
for none may judge alone save One” ( Pirge Adoth, iv. 12). 
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‘humorously.’ The Apostle is speaking with the utmost serious- 
ness and gravity. Hence the impressive asyndeton of the 
opening sentences. But with regard to the rival interpretations 
of the Apostle's meaning we must be content to remain in doubt. 

nav pjpa. In the original text (Deut. xix. 15) either render- 
ing may be right, ‘shall a matter be established’ or ‘shall a word 
be confirmed,’ ze. regarded as valid (Num. xxx. 5). In the 
quotation in Mt. xviii. 16, ‘every word may be established’ 
(AV., RV.), is doubtless correct, and it may be correct here 
(AV., RV.); but ‘matter’ or ‘thing’ makes equally good sense, 
although there is no alternative rendering in either margin. It 
is better to avoid a translation which implies that the Apostle is 
about to hold a tribunal in which Corinthians will bring charges 
against their fellow-Christians. He is going to pronounce 
sentence on those whose conduct is notorious and is not denied. 


2. mpoeipnka kai TpoAéyo ús mapùy TÒ Sedrepovy xal dmàv viv. 
In order to make quite clear the balance between zpoeipyxa and 
mpoàéyw, and between mapùy ro Óevrepov and drav viv, the 
Apostle dovetails the two clauses. He says, ‘I have said before, 
and I do say before, as when I was present the second time, so 
now being absent’; meaning, ‘When I was present the second 
time, I gave a warning which still holds good (perf. as in xii. 9) ; 
and now that I am absent, I repeat the warning.’ Both here and 
xi 9 wapwv is imperf. participle. Those who deny the second 
visit adopt the grammatically possible, but pointless and improbable 
rendering, *I have forewarned, and do now forewarn, as though 
I were present the second time, although 1 am now absent.’ 
We may ask with Denney, Who would ever say *I tell you as 
if I were present with you a second time, although in point of 
fact I am absent’? Such mention of the absence is so needless 
as to be grotesque. 

Tois Tponpaprykóciw Kat Tots Aouwmois Tücw. ‘To those who 
continued in sin before (during my second visit, as in xii. 21) 
and to all the rest, viz., all those who have lapsed into sin since 
that visit St Paul is fond of stringing together words com- 
pounded with the same preposition, esp. apo. Cf. ix. 5; Gal. 
v. 21; Rom. viii. 29; 1 Tim. i. 18, v. 24; 2 Tim. iii. 4 ; xard, 
xi 20; 1 Cor. xi. 4, 5; perá, vii. 10; wapd, 1 Tim. i. 18; ùrép, 
see on Urepatpopat, Xii. 7. 

éày EXOw eis rò máu où deicopar. ‘If I come for the third 
time, I will not spare.’ Eis rò wdAw seems to be a unique ex- 
pression ; but és rò torepoy occurs Thuc. ii. 20. It is amphi- 
bolous here, but must be taken with what precedes. There is 
no hint of hesitation in the eav (cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 10; 1 Jn. ii. 1; 
3 Jn. 1o). In such cases ‘if’ is almost equivalent to ‘when,’ 
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but the possibility of an unexpected hindrance is recognized. 
But St Paul may be quoting what he said at the unfruitful 
second visit; ‘If I come back again, I shall not spare.’ 
od deicopar. He may have been too lenient previously ; but 
there will be nothing of the kind now.* We have no means of 
knowing what manner of punishment he intends to inflict, but 
may conjecture public censure, degradation in public worship, 
and excommunication. That he would employ supernatural 
power to inflict bodily sickness and suffering is also possible ; 
see on I Cor. v. 5 and 1 Tim. i. 2o. 
yi» (KA BD*G, Latt.) rather than rô ypddw (D'EKL P, Syrr. 
Arm. Goth.) or »ô» Aéyw (Copt. Aeth.). Some later Latin texts corrupted 


the 25 after s Praesens into vobis, then vobis was struck out as having no 
authority, and thus 42s is omitted in the Clem. Vulg. 


8. nel Soxiphy {yretre. This is closely connected with what 
precedes, and there should be at most a semicolon (RV.) at the 
end of v. 2. He will not spare, because the Corinthians them- 
selves have made it impossible for him to do so; *seeing that ye 
are seeking a proof (ii. 9, viii. 2, ix. 13) of the Christ that 
speaketh in me.’ They demanded that the Apostle should give 
some convincing sign that Christ was working in him. Christ 
ought to manifest His power in him. That made it necessary 
for St Paul to show how severely Christ condemned such sins 
as theirs, when there was no repentance. This seems to point 
to the supernatural infliction of suffering. There is perhaps 
something of irony in this. ‘You want a proof that the power 
of Christ is in me. You shall have it,—in a form that will not 
please you.’ 

elg pâs ode doPever GAAA Suvaret dy Spiv. Chiasmus once 
more, as in xii. 9, 20, etc. ; ‘Who to youward is not weak, but 
is powerful in you Avvaréw is peculiar to Paul in Bibl. Grk., 
who uses it always of Divine power. "When he wants a contrast 
to human weakness, he uses duvards elj« (v. 9, xii. 10); but this 
may be accidental. Neither towards the Corinthians nor among 
them had Christ shown Himself to be wanting in power. ‘There 
was the amazing fact of ‘saints’ in such a city as Corinth. 
There were the spiritual gifts which had been so richly bestowed 
upon many members of the Church, and of which some of 
them had been so proud. And there were the onpeia re xoi 
Tépara xal Óvrdues wrought by the Apostle himself (xii. r2). 
Scepticism in the case of men who had had these experiences 
was wilful scepticism; they did not wish to be convinced. 
But when he comes they shall have evidence which they cannot 
resist. 


* If this threat is referred to in i. 23, then this passage must have been 
written before that. See Rendall, p. 39. 
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4. kal yàp écraupibn d£ dofeveias. ‘For it is quite true 
(xat) that He was crucified through weakness. This explains 
U. 3, aS v. 3 explains v. 2, and in each case there should not be 
more than a semicolon between the verses. To those who were 
on the broad way that leads to destruction the doctrine of a 
crucified Christ was, of course, foolishness (1 Cor. i. 18), and St 
Paul is here anticipating the objection that there could not be 
much power in a Christ who could not save Himself from cruci- 
fixion. He admits that in a sense it was through weakness that 
Christ was crucified ; His father and He willed that He should 
submit to an infamous death. But that took place once for 
all (aor.), and now through the power of God He is alive for 
evermore. The éx in each case marks the source; cf. xi. 26. 
With e£ do@eveias cf. Phil. ii. 7,8; Heb. v. 8; with èx duvdpews 
«oU cf. Rom. vi. 4, viii. 11; Phil. ii. 9. 

kai yàp ġpeîs ácÓevoüpev èv aùr Another explanation of 
what immediately precedes. The fact that both weakness and 
power have been exhibited in the case of Christ is all the more 
credible, because the very same surprising change is found to 
take place in those who have such real union with Him; ‘For 
1e also are weak in Him, yet we shall live with Him through the 
power of God toward you.’ Incidentally we here see how 
intensely real to St Paul was his union with Christ. In this he 
is ever a mystic. He is again referring to vigorous action during 
the remainder of his life, especially to what will be manifested in 
his impending visit to Corinth. Even if els ops is not original, 
npets probably means ‘we Apostles’ rather than ‘we Christians.’ 
The Corinthians have to deal with a Christ who was raised from 
death to power, and with Christ’s Apostle who has been saved 
from many deaths to do work for Him. 

St Paul uses both the classical fut. of (áo as well as the later 
form (xeopa, but the latter occurs mostly in quotations from 
LXX. 


The el before écravpó£n (N? A D'E L, f Vulg. Syrr.) may be omitted 
with N*BD*GKP 17, deg Memph. After dcÓevoüpe» it is difficult 
to decide between év (BD E K LP, de Vulg.) and ov (RA FG, fg Copt. ). 
f"jcoue» (N A B D* 17) rather than {fowper (G) or fnoópeĝa (D! K L) 
B D? E, Arm., Chrys. (twice) omit eis ùuâs, which Vulg. renders i» velis, 
as if we had év bui», as in v. 3. 


5. dautods TeipáLere . . . davrods Soxyá[ere. The pronouns 
are very emphatic; ‘It is your own selves that you must con- 
tinually test, . . . your own selves that you must continually 
prove’ (pres. imperat.) The Corinthians thought that it was 
their business to test him, whether he was an Apostle speaking 
with the authority of Christ (v. 3). He is prepared to give them 
proof of this; but what they ought to be doing is testing them- 
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selves, whether they are in the faith and Christ is in them. 
Tlepaf{w here, as often, has the neutral meaning of ‘test’ or ‘try,’ 
without any notion of tempting to evil; see Swete on Rev. ii. 2 
and Hort on 1 Pet. i, 7, and cf. Jn. vi. 6; Jas. i. 2. The testing 
would be self-examination in accordance with Mt. vii. 16 ; * By 
their fruits ye shall know them’; were they living Christian lives ? 
Aoxiudtw is never used in the sense of tempting to evil; it may 
be neutral (Lk. xii. 56, xiv. 19), but it commonly means ‘ prov- 
ing in the expectation of approving’ (vii. 22; 1 Cor. xi. 28; 
Rom. ii. 18, xiv. 22; Eph. v. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 4). This may 
be the reason why St Paul adds it after wepafere: ‘ Test your- 
selves; and I sincerely hope that you will stand the test. More 
probably he adds the word in order to prepare the way for áóóx«uux 
and déxcuor. The three words give an opportunity for playing on 
words of similar formation, such as St Paul delights in; cf. i. 13, 
iii. 2, iv. 8, etc. ; also Rom. i. 28. 

dy Tjj wiata. An expression of comprehensive meaning, ‘the 
principles of the new spiritual life On the hypothesis of the 
integrity of 2 Corinthians it is difficult to understand how the 
Apostle could tell them to test themselves as to whether they are 
in the faith after having assured them that rj miste éorjxare 
(i. 24) and & savri sepuaevere, wiotea, kai Aoyp x.r.X. If he 
first told them to test themselves, and in a later letter assured 
them that he was quite satisfied, all runs quite naturally. 

f| oók émywweoxere daurods; ‘Or know ye not as to your own 
selves, that Jesus Christ is in you?’ The interrogative 5j is not 
rare; I Cor. vi. 16; Rom. vi. 3, ix. 21; Mt. vi. 4, 9. As in 
I Cor. xiii. 12, the compound verb probably implies complete 
knowledge; he thinks that they must be quite sure that Christ 
is in them,—unless, of course, they are leading utterly un- 
Christian lives. 

el phre dSéxipot gore. ‘Unless perhaps ye be reprobates, £c. 
are not accepted (Axoug)) because you cannot stand the 
Soxizacia. He is allowing for the distressing, possibility that 
they may be disqualified. Both dddxpos and  Õórtpos are mainly 
Pauline in N.T. (see on 1 Cor. ix. 27; Rom. i. 28), and in LXX 
áBóxuwos is very rare. Here the terms have a different meaning 
as applied to the Apostle and as applied to the Corinthians. 
Was the former a genuine Apostle? Were all the latter genuine 
Christians ? 

We ought perhaps to toy "Inoobs Xpwrós (BDEKL, de Syrr. 
Goth.) to Xp. "Ine. eaS P, fg Vulg. Copt. Arm.); see on i. I. BD, 
Aeth. omit égri» after év ùir. 

6. “AriLe 84 Sn yvóc«cÓe. ‘But I hope that you will come to 
know that we are not reprobate.’ This might mean one of two 
things; ‘I anticipate that experience will teach you that Christ 
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is in ss with power to inflict punishment’; or, ‘I trust that your 
testing of yourselves will show that you are sound, and then you 
are sure to see that we are sound.’ It is the spiritual who can 
judge with sureness of the spiritual. That éAzí[o may mean 
‘expect’ rather than ‘hope’ is clear from viii. 5; but St Paul is 
not likely to have meant that he expected to be obliged to punish ; 
he certainly Aoped that no such proof of his power would be 
needed. The rapid changes between r sing. (vv. 2, 6) and 
I plur. (vv. 4, 7) should be noted. In all these cases he probably 
means himself only. 


7. ebydpeba Šè mpds Tróv O«óv. ‘But we pray unto God that 
you may do nothing evil! He has no desire to have any oppor- 
tunity for proving his Apostolic power by inflicting punishment. 
He would rather that his Apostleship should be undemonstrated 
than that it should be demonstrated owing to their misconduct. 
That they should do what is noble is worth far more to him than 
that he should be able to give them proof of his being an Apostle 
of Christ. E/xouat Tpos occurs several times in LXX ; Num. 
xi 2, xxi. 7; 2 Kings xx. 2; Job xxii. 27 ; 2 Macc. xv. 27, which 
is just what we have here. The iva here gives the purpose rather 
than the contents of his petition; the latter has been already 
expressed by acc. and infin. 

Tò xaAóv implies that the act is seen to be morally beautiful, 
and in Bibl Grk. 76 xaAóv moo is peculiar to Paul (Gal. 
vi 9; Rom. vii 21). Like avrdpxea, émeixea, mpacrys, 
apoaipéopat, and pañàos, it may be evidence of St Paul's acquaint- 
ance with Greek philosophical language. 

és ábórupov. The ws means that he would in that case seem 
to be disqualified. He would not have stood the test; not 
because he had failed when tested, but because the test had 
never been applied to him. He could not exhibit his power of 
punishing, because there was no one who deserved punishment. 
He would welcome such a happy state of things, however much 
it might tell against himself. 


eóxóue0a. (& A B D* G P 17, Latt.) is doubtless to be preferred to 
etxoua: (D! E K L, Goth.). 


8. of yàp Suvdpefa. He does not mean that no one can be 
successful in opposing the truth ; magna es? veritas et praevalet; a 
principle which bas no special point here. He means that it 
would be utterly at variance with his character to take sides 
against the truth. Such a thing is morally impossible for him. 
All his life through he has been an ardent supporter of what he 
believed to be true, and what, since he became illuminated as a 
chosen Apostle of Christ, he knows to be true. This he can 
continue to be, and will. To rejoice in iniquity, because it gives 
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him an advantage, is impossible for him. He cannot desire 
that they should be found to be doing wrong, in order that he 
may be proved to be right. 


9. xalpopev yàp Stray peis doGevdper. ‘For we are not merely 
content, we rejoice whenever we are weak, through not being able 
to manifest our power, and ye are strong, through doing nothing 
that requires punishment or censure.’ Jonah was angry because 
the repentance of the Ninevites caused his prediction of their 
overthrow to be unfulfilled; but the Apostle is delighted when- 
ever his Corinthians repent, or prove themselves to be in no 
need of repentance, and thus cause his promised demonstration 
of Apostolic power (vv. 3, 4) to be unfulfilled. The ydp indicates 
that this verse is a confirmation of v. 8. 

Touro kal eUxópeÓa, rv Suavxardpnow. ‘This is an additional 
thing that we pray for, even your perfecting.’ To pray that they 
may go on to perfection is a great deal more than merely praying 
that they may do nothing evil (v. 7). AV. mars the effect by 
translating edxopas first ‘ Pray’ and then ‘wish.’ RV. is more 
accurate in having ‘ pray’ in both places, and also in rendering 
xardpruwns ‘perfecting’ rather than ‘ perfection ’ ; it is the growth 
in holiness that is meant. Cf. xarapriopés (Eph. iv. 12). Neither 
noun is found elsewhere in Bibl. Grk., but the verb xaraprile 
(v. 11) is common enough. The original idea is that of ‘ fitting 
together,’ whether of setting bones or reconciling parties, and hence 
in N.T. the verb is often used of setting right what has previously 
gone wrong, rectifying and restoring, rather than merely bringing 
onwards to perfection. See Lightfoot on 1 Thess. iii. ro and 
J. A. Robinson on Eph. iv. 12. Such a word is admirably suited 
to the context; it suggests, without necessarily implying, that at 
present things are wrong and that a process of rectification is 
needed. See on i. 6 for the Pauline usage of placing ijv 
between the art. and the substantive. 

ELL. cal (N* A B D* G P 17, Latt.) rather than roĉro 32 cal (R? D? 


10, Aà roüro. ‘For this cause,’ as iv. 1, vii. 13; 1 Cor. iv. 
17, etc. ‘Therefore’ (AV.) may be kept for otv (i. 17, iii. 12, 
V. 6, 11, 20, etc.), and ‘ wherefore’ for & (i. 20, ii. 8, iv. 13, etc.). 
It is because he desires their restoration and perfecting that he 
sends this letter before coming himself. But ù rovro may 
possibly anticipate cya and refer to what follows. 

Tara drwy ypddw, tva wapav ph droróues xphowpan ‘When 
absent I write these things, that when present I may not deal 
sharply.’ The rare adverb (Tit. i. 13 ; Wisd. v. 22) reflects its 
meaning upon ravra: he writes sharply, that he may not have to 
act sharply. 'Asórouos occurs Wisd. v. 20, vi. 5, xi. ro, xii. 9, 
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xviii. 15, and nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. "his is further evidence 
(see on iv. 4, v. 1, 9, vi. 3, 6, 7, viii. 20, x. 3, 5) that St Paul knew 
the Book of Wisdom.  Xpaopa: with an adv. and no dat. occurs 
Job xxxiv. 20 (rapavdpuws) ; Is. xxviii. 21 (4AAorpiws) ; Dan. viii. 7 
(S:afcpus) ; Esth. i. 19, 1x. 27 (dAAws). 

kata Thy éfouciay fjv ô küptos €Bexev. This depends upon py 
åmorópws xp. He desires to be able to abstain from dealing 
sharply ‘in accordance with the authority which the Lord gave 
me for building up and not for casting down’ (x. 4, 8). Chastise- 
ment, if needed, would, of course, be for their building up ; but at 
the moment it would look like demolition. 

Throughout the passage the Apostle's mind hovers between 
hope and fear, hope that the condition of the Corinthian Church 
may be better than he has been led to believe, and fear that he 
may have to use very drastic measures. There has been wrong- 
doing; of that there can be no doubt ; he witnessed it himself 
during his second visit. But they may have repented, and there 
may have been no recurrence of grievous evils. On the other 
hand, the wrongdoers may be still impenitent, and others may be 
following their bad examples. He has no prejudice against any 
of them, and it will be a great delight to him to find that his 
misgivings are now baseless. But it is fair to them to declare 
plainly, that there will be a thorough investigation, and that 
impenitent transgressors, if they exist, will be severely dealt with. 
That unwelcome thought is now dismissed, and with a few affec- 
tionate sentences the Apostle brings his storm-tossed letter into a 
haven of love and peace. 


XIII. 11-18. CONCLUDING EXHORTATION, SALUTA- 
TION, AND BENEDICTION. 


If we adopt the hypothesis that the last four chapters are part 
of a letter written and sent before the first nine chapters, we need 
not, as some do, stop short at xiii. 10 as the end of the earlier 
fragment. Beyond reasonable doubt these remaining verses are 
the conclusion of the earlier letter, and from x. x to xiii. 13 (14) 
is all one piece. The change to an affectionate tone here, after 
the vehemence and severity of x. r-xiii. ro, is as natural and 
intelligible as the change in the opposite direction between 
chapters ix. and x. is unnatural and perplexing.* Secondly, 
there are fairly conspicuous links between these concluding 
verses and those which immediately precede them ; xaraprileoOe 
recalls ryv yov karáprwuw, while rò abró $povetre, elpnvevere looks 
like a direct reference to his dread of finding épis, Aos, Óvpot 


* There is a similar change from sternness to gentleness between 2 Thess. 
ii. 10-15 and 16-18. ` 
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«,T.À. (xii. 20), rampant among them. There is nothing of the 
same kind between these concluding verses and the latter part 
of ix. Moreover, the hypothesis that the whole of the last portion 
of an earlier letter has become united with the whole of the first 
portion of a later one is not a violently improbable conjecture. 
That a section of the earlier letter has been inserted between the 
main portion and the conclusion of the later letter is much less 
easy to believe. See p. 385. 


1L Aowdy. ‘Finally’; lit. ‘as to what remains’ (1 Cor. i. 
I6, iv. 2; 1 Thess. iv. 1; 2 Tim. iv. 8). Perhaps more colloquial 
than rò Aocróy (2 Thess. iii. 1). See Lightfoot on Phil. iii. 1, 
and on 1 Thess. iv. r. 

áBeM$oL Freq. in 1 Cor., rare in 2 Cor. i.-ix., and here 
only in 2 Cor. x.-xii. They are still his brothers. 

xaípere. “Neither ‘farewell’ alone, nor ‘rejoice’ alone” 
(Lightfoot on Phil iv. 4); but here the meaning ‘ farewell’ 
certainly prevails. ‘ Rejoice’ would be rather incongruous after 
ov deicopar, Note the pres. imperat. in all the verbs; the good 
points indicated are to be lasting. ‘Continue to do all these 
things.’ There must be a considerable process day by day to 
bring about complete spiritual restoration. 

xarapri[ecÓe. This seems clearly to refer to ry ùpôv xardp- 
try (v. 9). ‘Work your way onwards to perfection.’ See on 
xarnpriopévor, x Cor. i. 10, which is similar in meaning, and see 
the illustrations in Wetstein on Mt. iv. 21. There is much that 
requires to be amended; many deficiencies remain to be made 
good, even if those who have been in sin are now penitent. 

wapaxaheiobe. This might mean ‘be of good comfort’ (AV.) 
or ‘be comforted’ (RV.), but more probably it means ‘be ex- 
horted,’ exhortamini (Vulg.), ie. ‘listen to my exhortations and 
entreaties.’ For ‘ comfort one another’ we should probably have 
pot &d\AyAovs, as in x Thess. iv. 18, v. 11, or éavrovs 
cf. v. 5). 

TÒ abrd $povetre. ‘Be of the same mind,’ * Be harmonious in 
thought and aim.’ All Churches needed this exhortation (Rom. 
xii. 16, xv. 5 ; Phil. ii. 2, iv. 2), but no Church more than that of 
Corinth. This fits on well to the renderings given above ; * Fare- 
well. Go on to perfection ; follow my exhortations ; be of the 
same mind.’ But such a sequence as ‘ Rejoice; be perfected ; 
be comforted ; be of the same mind,’ is rather disjointed. 

elpnvedere. ‘Live in peace’ (1 Thess. v. 13; Rom. xii. 18; 
Mk. ix. 50). In LXX the verb is specially freq. in Job and 
Ecclus., but nowhere is there the exhortation elpyvevere. It is 
the natural result of rò aùrò dpoveiv. But there is a more 
momentous result, which is the crown of all. 
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mat ô Ocóg ris dyámms xol eipfjvms dora: pel pôv. This 
corresponds to the two preceding exhortations, rys dyamns to 
TÒ alto dpoveire, and elpyvyns to «lpgvevere. Cf. Lk. x. 6. Vulg. 
usually has caritas for &yám», but here, although there is no 
diligo to influence the rendering, it has dilectio. ‘The God of 
Peace’ is an expression which St Paul has elsewhere; Rom. xv. 
33, Xvi. 20; Phil. iv. 9; cf. x Cor. xiv. 33; 2 Thess. iii. 16; 
Heb. xiii. 20. ‘The God of love’ is used nowhere else. Even 
if the two preceding exhortations had not suggested the order, 
St Paul would probably have put áydy before eipyv (Gal. v. 22). 
Some texts here change the order (D E L, d e Goth. Arm.), prob- 
ably influenced by the passages in which 6 «0s rûs elpyyns occurs. 


19. 'AcmácaoÓe à Nous . . . dowdLovrar Spas of Ayton wdvreg. 
Salutations at the close of the letter are found in all four groups 
of the Pauline Epistles; those in 1 Cor. xvi. 19-21 are specially 
full; still more so those in Rom. xvi. 3-23. Cf. 1 Thess. v. 26; 
Col. iv. 10-15; Philem. 23; Tit. iii. 15; 2 Tim. iv. 19-21. 
Papyri show that such salutations at the close of a letter were a 
common feature in ordinary correspondence, and édowd{opar is 
commonly the verb used. As in 1 Cor. xvi 20, the sávres 
comes at the end with emphasis. The Apostle is sure that all 
the Christians with whom he is in touch in Macedonia will 
desire to “‘send their love" to their brethren in Corinth. 

dy áyio (X Mjpar. We must follow NXB D E K P, d e in reading 
thus here. No doubt the order èv $uX. dytp has been adopted 
in AFGL, fg Vulg. to make this passage agree with 1 Cor. xvi. 
20; I Thess. v. 26; Rom. xvi. 16. See the notes on all three 
of these passages respecting the ¢iAnpa ayov, and also Ze. 
Bibl. 4254, and Enc. Brit. art. ‘Pax.’ The suggestion that the 
‘kiss of concord’ was already an institution in the synagogue 
has received confirmation from what seem to be Armenian quota- 
tions from Philo; and, if that is accepted, the view that the holy 
kiss in the Christian Church was never promiscuous, is con- 
firmed. That the kiss given to a Rabbi suggested it is less 
probable. The sexes being separated in the synagogues, the 
men would kiss men, and the women would kiss women, and 
Christian assemblies would follow the same practice as a security 
that the @iAnpa was dyov. Nowhere in N.T. is the holy kiss 
connected with public worship. Justin (Afol. i. 65) connects it 
with the Eucharist, Tertullian (De Orat. 18) with all prayers, 
and he seems to imply that the kiss in some cases had become 
promiscuous ; thus (442 Uxor. ii. 4) Quis in carcerem ad oscu- 
landa vincula martyris reptare patietur? Jam vero alicui fratrum 
ad osculum convenire? and (De virg. vel. 14) dum inter amplexus 
et oscula assidua concalesat. But it is not clear that these 
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passages refer to the liturgical kiss. Express prohibition of the 
sexes kissing one another in public worship is found in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (ii 57, viii. r1). In the East, the kiss 
seems to have taken place before the consecration of the bread 
and wine; in the West, after it. Cyril of Jerusalem says of it; 
“Think not that this kiss ranks with those given in public by 
common friends. It is not such: this kiss blends souls one 
with another, and solicits for them entire forgiveness. "Therefore 
this kiss is the sign that our souls are mingled together and 
have banished all remembrance of wrong (Mt. v. 23). The kiss 
therefore is reconciliation, and for this reason is holy" (Catech. 
xxii. 3). The substitution of a ‘pax-bred’ (pax-board), which 
was kissed first by the clergy and then passed round to the 
congregation, is said to have been introduced in England by 
Archbishop Walter of York in 1250 and to have spread to other 
Churches. Disputes about precedence caused the congrega- 
tional use of these tablets to be abandoned. The British 
Museum possesses richly ornamented examples of them. In the 
Greek Church the ‘holy kiss’ seems to be represented by the 
priest’s kissing ‘the holy things’ (paten, chalice, and table) and 
by the deacon’s kissing his orarion, where the figure of the 
cross is (J. N. W. B. Robertson, Zhe Divine Liturgies, pp. 
290—292). 

While dyfp has special point, being added in order to dis- 
tinguish this kiss from the kisses of ordinary affection or respect, 
no special meaning is to be found in oi dys, as if they were to 
be distinguished from other believers who were not ayo. It 
has the usual meaning of * Christians,' those who by baptism had 
been ‘consecrated’ to the service of God. Cf. i. 1, viii. 4, ix. I, 
12; etc. The wdvres comes last with emphasis; but Theodoret 
exaggerates its meaning when he suggests that St Paul is send- 
ing a salutation from the whole of Christendom. All the con- 
verts in Macedonia who knew that the Apostle was sending a 
letter to Corinth wished him to include a kind message from 
themselves. No salutations to individuals are needed, because 
St Paul is so soon coming himself. 


RV. and AV. follow earlier English Versions in taking deráforra óuás 
ol yio wdyres as a separate verse, v. 13, making the benediction which 
follows it to be v. I4. Gregory (Prolegomena, pp. 173 ff.) has collected a 
number of instances in which editions differ as to the divisions between 
verses. 


18. “H xápis ToU xuptou 'Ipooó. The conjectures that this 
benediction, which is the fullest in wording and in meaning of 
all the benedictions in the Pauline Epistles, was written by the 
Apostle with his own hand (Hoffmann), and was already a 
formula current in the Churches which he had founded 
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(Lietzmann), are interesting rather than probable. If the latter 
were correct, we should expect to find the same formula used in 
the benedictions at the close of later Epistles; whereas this 
triple form is unique. Evidently the simple form was the one 
which was usual with the Apostle himself. There are slight 
variations in wording, as to the insertion or omission of 7v, of 
Xpicrov (as by B here), of závrov, and of rod wvevparos before 
inv, but it is only the ‘Grace of the Lord Jesus’ that is men- 
tioned. In no other benediction are 7) d&ydxry ro) @eod and ġ 
xowwvia ToU. ayiov mvevparos expressed. And it is the fact that 
this simple form is the Apostle’s usual form which accounts for 
the order here, ‘the Lord Jesus Christ’ coming before ‘God’ 
and ‘the Holy Spirit St Paul began to write according to the 
type found in his earlier (1 Thess. v. 28; 2 Thess. iii. 18; Gal. 
vi 18; r Cor. xvi. 23) and later (Phil iv. 23; Philem. 25) 
letters, and then for some reason made the benediction more 
full. The reason may have been either a wish to show that the 
severe passages which he has just dictated do not mean any 
abatement in his affection or in his desire for their spiritual 
advancement, or the thought that a community in which there 
had been so much party-spirit and contention required an 
abundant outpouring of the love of God and of the fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit. This is a more probable explanation of the 
order of the Divine Names than the suggestion that it is through 
the grace of Christ that we come to the love of God (Bengel).* 
From different points of view either may be placed first. *No 
man can come to Me, except the Father which sent Me draw 
him’ (Jn. vi. 44); and ‘No one cometh unto the Father but by 
Me' (Jn. xiv. 6). The shortest forms of benediction are found 
in Col. iv. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 22; Tit. iii 15. The 
only one which comes near to this in fulness is Eph. vi. 23, 24, 
but in that there is no mention of the Holy Spirit. 'H ydpis is 
everywhere followed by perd: it is the Pauline amplification 
of the ordinary conclusion of letters, éppwoo or éppwobe, éppicbai 
ge eùxopa Or éppacOar pâs eUxoua. Acts xv. 29 we have 
"EppocÓe, but Acts xxiii, 30 must not be quoted for “Eppwoo, 
which is an interpolation. From 2 Thess. iii. 17 we learn that 
this xdpts was onpeiov dv mdoy émworodg, and it is probable that 
he usually, if not invariably, wrote it with his own hand. See on 
I Cor. vi. 21, 23. 

On the whole, it is safest to regard all three genitives as 
subjective; the grace which comes from the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love which God inspires in the hearts of His children (cf. v. 


æ “Te is through the grace of Jesus (cf. viii. 9) that Paul has learned of 
the love of God, and therefore the name of Jesus is significantly put first ” 
(McFadyen) Cf. Eph. ii. 18, which gives some support to this. 
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11), the sense of membership which the Holy Spirit imparts to 
those who are united in one Body. But in either the second 
or the third case the genitive may be objective; love towards 
God, communion with the Spirit. ‘No exegetical skill,” as 
Lietzmann remarks, can give us certainty as to the exact 
meaning of 4 xowowvía ro) dyiov wveiparos. See Bousset, 
ad loc. 

perà wdvrwv pôv. No one is excluded. He has had to say 
stern and sharp things to some of them; but to every one of 
them, even to those who have been his bitterest opponents, he 
sends his blessing. The závrov is exceptional in these bene- 
dictions; cf. 2 Thess. iii. 18. See Stanley, ad Joc. 

This verse “suggests beyond a doubt that beneath the 
religious life of the Apostolic age there lay a profound, though as 
yet unformulated faith in the tripersonality of God " (Swete, 77e 
Holy Spirit in the N.T. p. 198) ; in other words, “that St Paul 
and the Church of his day thought of the Supreme Source of 
spiritual blessing as not single but threefold—threefold in essence, 
and not only in a manner of speech” (Sanday in Hastings, DJ. 
ii. p. 213). It is egregium de ss. Trinitate testimonium (Bengel), 
for it reveals the background of the Apostle's thought, and shows 
that he was able to expect that language of this kind would be 
understood in so young a Church as that of Corinth. In x Cor. 
xii 4-6 we have similar evidence of a sense of the threefold 
nature of the Source of all good ; ‘the same Spirit . . . the same 
Lord . . . the same God. But it is all undogmatic and unde- 
veloped. Forty years later Clement of Rome (Cor. xlvi. 3, lviii. 2) 
is more definite; “one God and one Christ and one Spirit of 
grace”; and “as God liveth, and the Lord Jesus Christ liveth, 
and the Holy Spirit" In both places he has the usual order, 
whereas St Paul has it in neither. Eph. iv. 4-6 ought not to be 
quoted as exactly parallel, the meaning of zv«bpa being different. 
The Apostle frequently distinguishes between Jesus Christ as 
Kvpcos and the Father as @eds (i. 3, xi. 31; r Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. 
i, I, 2, 12, ii. 16, etc.). That he was acquainted with the tradition 
respecting the ‘baptismal formula preserved in Mt. xxviii. 19 
cannot be inferred from this verse. Indeed, if he had been 
acquainted with it, we might here have had a nearer approach to 
the formula. Cf. Eph. ii. 18, iii. 14-17; Heb. vi. 4-6; 1 Jn. 
ili. 23, 24, iv. 2; Rev. i. 4, 5; Jude 20, 21; and see Plummer, 
S. Matthew, pp. 432 ff. The triple benediction in Num. vi. 24- 
26 may be compared; ‘Jehovah bless thee, and guard thee; 
Jehovah cause His face to shine upon thee, and show thee 
favour; Jehovah lift up His face towards thee, and appoint thee 
welfare. But there it is only the gifts that are distinguished, the 
Giver being the same throughout. See Gray, ad loc. 
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B omits Xpwroü, but it may be retained. &* ABCFG, 17, fg etc., 
omit 'Au/jr, which here, as in most other places, is a liturgical dition 
at the end of the Epistles. 


The hypothesis that the last portion of one letter has been 
accidentally joined to the first portion of another letter is 
supported by the fact that this very thing has happened in the 
case of other documents belonging to primitive Christian litera- 
ture. The true text of the Epistle to Diognetus ends abruptly 
at the tenth chapter. ‘‘The two remaining chapters belong to 
some different work, which has been accidentally attached to it, 
just as in most of the extant MSS. the latter part of the Epistle 
of Polycarp is attached to the former part of the Epistle of 
Barnabas, so as to form in appearance one work” (Lightfoot, 
The Apostolic Fathers, p. 488). These MSS. “are nine in number, 
and all belong to the same family, as appears from the fact that 
the Epistle of Polycarp runs on continuously into the Epistle of 
Barnabas without any break, the mutilated ending of Polycarp, 
§ 9, ároÜavyóvra xal & Hpas i tno, being followed by the mutilated 
beginning of Barnabas, § 5, rov Aaóv Tov kawwóv x.7.A.” (ibid. pp. 
166f.). See also Lightfoot, S. Clement of Rome, i. p. 5. 


The subscription, mpos KopiwÓiovs Sevrépa typady årò Dlrrwv 
Tips Maxedovias 5:4 Tírov kai Aovxd, has very little authority, although 
it is found in K, many cursives, Syr-Hark. and Copt. L omits 
‘of Macedonia’ ; Syr-Pesh. omits Luke; a few cursives add 
Barnabas. Philippi may be pure conjecture; Titus and Luke 
come from viii, 18. The best authorities, x A B 17, have simply 
apos Kopww6tous B. 
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Lea, H. C., 
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Letter and spirit, 87, 88, 103. 

Lettersof commendation, 73, 246, 248. 

Letters of St Paul to Corinth, xxiii, 
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351, 383, 384. 

Life, 25. 

Life in Christ, 12, 40, 69, 130, 180, 
187, 200, 241, 340, 375. 

Ba - B., 2, 38, 41, 48, 69, 

j , 182, 185, 203, 211, 226, 
237, 265, 267, 287, 308, 349, 
351, 361, 370, 371, 378. 

Lipsius, xxviii, 8. 

Livy, 233, 358. 

‘ Lord,’ The title of, 8, 105, 118. 

Love, 52, 173, 238, 381, 383. 
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Lucian, 57, 74, 78, 192. 

Luke, 248. 

Luther, 56, 62, 97, uS 183, x 
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Passive voice, 13, 81, 90, 277, 358. 
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Simcox, W., 325. 
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Sixtine Vulgate, 308, 318. 
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Miei ide 114, 115 ; god of this, 


World (riga) Sorrow of the, 222. 
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* Expressions peculiar to 2 Corinthians in N.T. 


*áBapris, xi. 9. 
"ABpaáp, xi. 22. 
rade, v. 10, ix. 8. 
*dyavdernons, vii. II. 


åxáðapros, vi. 17. 
dxaracragía, vi. 5, xii. 20. 
dArÓca Xpwrob, xi. 10. 
dÀAd (repeated), vii. 11. 


amrroi, vii. I, xii. I9. GAN’ f, i. 13. 
"Pryor: Zaravâ, xii. 7. Dros, xi. 4, 8. 
*dyyedos herds, xi. 14. apéAnros, vii. IO. 
rot, of, i. 1, viii. 4, ix. I, 12, xiii. , *áperpos, X. 13, 15. 

12. du», rd, i. 20. 
dyor pnpa, xiii. 12. dvaywécxev, i i. 13, iii. 2, 15. 
dyiorys, i i. 12. dydyxn, vi. 4, ix. 7, xii. IO. 
&ywogivr, vii. I. dváyveais, iii. I4. 


dyvoeiy, i. 8, ii. 11, vi. 9. 
áyvós, vii. 11, xi. 2. 
*áyvórys, vi. 6, xi. 3 
*á pumvia, vi. 5 xi. 27. 
ie ós, i. 1, 8, ii. 13, viii. 18, 22, 
ix. 3, 5, xii. 18. 
ddixnoas, ó, vii. 12. 
diiknÓeis, ó, vii. 12. 
ddixia, xii. 13. 
QObóripos, xiii. 5, 6, 7. 
*d3porns, viii. 20. 
dei, iv. 11, vi. IO. 
ala xvv5, iv. 2. 
alypaleri(e», x. 5. 
alóv, iv. 4, ix. 9, xi. 3I. 
aiovtos, iv. 17, 18, v. I. 
*ai&vos rovrov, 6 £s Tov, iv. 4. 
dxaÜapaía, xii. 2I. 


*ávakaAvmre», iii. 14, 18. 
dvamavea Oat, vii. I3. 
*dvexÜurygros, ix. 15. 
dveanis, li, 12, vii. 5, viii. I3. 
dvéxeaOat, xi. 1, 4, 19, 20. 
dvopía, vi. 14. 
dyriuaÓía, vi. 13. 
#åra kevacros, ix. 4. 
drmeimov, iv. 2. 
dmsoros, iv. 4, vi. 14, I5. 
ámAórys, viii. 2, ix. 11, 13, xi. 3. 
dd mépvo, viii. 10, ix. 2. 
droxáAvqs, xii. 1, 7. 
*dmóxpupa, i i. 9. 
dmoxreiveiw,. rii. 6. 
ámoAoyía, vii. II. 
dropeiv, iv. 8. 
drocTéAAe, xil. 17. 
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dmrócroAo éxkAgaióv, viii. 23. 
dsrdaronat, ol ÜmepMav, xi. 5, xil. II. 
amdoroos, i. I, Xi. 13, xii. 12. 
dwordacea Gat, i ll. I3. 

droropas, xiii. IO. 

V Apéras, xi. 32. 

dpwrrepós, vi. 7. 

Gpxeiy, Xii. 9. 

dppdfer Oat, xi. 2. 

dppaBó», i. 22, v. $. 

*ápprros, xii. 4. 

ágéA eia, xii. 21. 

dgĝéveia, xi. 30, xii. 5, 9, 10, xiii. 4. 
daÓ«véiv, xi. 21, 29, xii. IO, xiii. 3, 


4, 9. 
dodevns, x. 10. 
do rá(eaÓat, xlii. I2. 
drevifey, iii. 7, 13. 
dria, vi. 8, xi. 21. 
*abyátew, iv. 4 
*aùĝaiperos, viii. 3, 17. 
ai£ávew, i ix. IO, X. I5. 
abrápxeua, ix. 8. 
ádurrávat, xii. 8.. 
dpoppy » V» 12, xi. 12. 
RAM xi. 1, 17, 2I. 
dpa», : xi. 16, 19, xii. 6, 11. 
"Axaía, i. I, ix. 2, xi. IO. 


dyxeiporoinros, V. I. 


Bá6os, viii. 2. 
Bapeio Gat, i. 8, v. 4. 
Bápos, 1 iv. 17. 
Bapvs, x. 10. 
BéBasos, i. 7. 
*BeMap, vi. 15. 
Bnpa, v. 10. 
Botdeabar, i 1. 15, 17. 
Bovdeveo Gas, i i. 17. 
Bpaais, ix. 10, 
*8v6ós, xi. 25. 


yévos, xi. 26. 

vyiverOat, i. 19, lil. 7, v. 17, 21, vi 
14, viii. 14, xii. II. 

quécxev, ill. 2, v. 16, 21, viii. 9, 
xiii. 6. 

yrnows, viii. 8. 

youn, viii. 10. 

yropitev, viii. I. 

yreots, ii. Pas iv. 6, vi. 6, viii. 7, 
x. 5, XI 


ypáppa, iii. 6, 7. 
yunvós, v. 3. 


*Aapacknvds, xi. 32. 
dei, v. 10, xi. 30, xii. I. 
deia Pat, v. 20, viii. 4, x. 2. 
de£ids, vi. 7. 
Bevrepos, i. 15, xiii. 2. 

TOUTO, iv. I, vii. 13, xiii. IO. 
Rajan, iii. 6, 14. 
dcaxoveiy, iii. 3, vill. 19, 20. 
diaxovia, iii. 7, 8, 9, iv. I, v. 18, 
vi. 3, viii. 4, iX. I, 12, 13, xi. 8. 

Ouákovos, iii. 6, vi. 4, xi. 15, 23. 
diaPGeipecv, iv. 16. 
Boxipafev, viii. 8, 22, xiii. 5. 
Soxiun, ii. 9, viii. 2, ix. 13, xiii. 3. 
dxipos, x. 18, xiii. 7. 
Boios, xi. 13. 

*8oXov», iv. 2. 
Oofá(«v, vi. 20, xii. 26. 

*8arns, ix. 7. 
Üvvápeis, xii. 12. 
Ovvajuv, xarà, viii. 3. 
duvapsy, Tape, | viii. 3. 
dvvapey, i Umép, i. 8. 
dúvapıs O«ov, vi. 7, xiii. 4. 
divas ToU Xpioroi, xii. 9. 
duvareiv, ix. 8, xiii. 3. 


*3vopnpia, vi. 8. 


"EBpatos, xi. 22. 
éyepew, i. 9, iv. I4, V. I5. 
éyxaraAetm ew, iv. 9. 
*éOvapyns, xi. 32. 
elos, v. 7. 
elxóv, iii. 18, iv. 4. 
eluxpivía, i. 12, ii. 27. 
ela déxeo Oar, vi. 17. 
*éx8arravacbat, xii. 15. 
ex dnpetv, v. 6, 8, 9. 
ékÜukeip, X. 
éx0íxgaus, vii. 11. 
éxdveww, v. 4. 
éxxAngia, i. I. 
éxxAngiat, viii. I, 18, 19, 23, 24; 
xi. 8, 28, xii. 13. 
éxrds, xii. 2. 
*éxdoBe», x. 
*eAarroveiv, viii. 15. 
*éAadpía, i. 17. 
éAaópós, iv. 17. 
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ddevOepla, iii. 17. *jowra, xii. 9, 15. 
Ailey, i. IO, 13, v. II, viii. 5, pépa toU kvpiov pé» Inco, L 14. 
xiii. 6. ži víka, iii. 15, I6. 
fvdekes, viii. 24. at, Xii. 13. 
*évdnpeiv, v. 6, 8, 9. 
év0vcac6a;, v. 3. Üappei», v. 6, 8, vii. 16, x. I, 2. 
dvepyeiy, i. 6, iv. 12. Onpa Geo, i. 1, viii. 5. 
évkaxeir, iv. I, 16. Geds (à», iii. 3. 
*évxpivew, x. 12. Geo (ndos, xi. 2. 
dvoxeiv, vi. 16. Olas, i. 4, 8, ii. 4, iv. 17, vi. 4, 
*évmepurareiv, vi. 16. vii. 4, viii. 2, 13. 
*évrvrmroi», iii. 7. Oynrés, iv. 11, v. 4. 
dtawaray, xi. 3. OprapBevay, il. 14. 
*éfaropeiaDa,, 1. 8, iv. 8. dopa, | ii. I2. 
é£íaracÓa:, v. 13. Ovpís, xi. 33. 
é£ó», xii. 4. 
é£ovÓevéi», x. 10. l&órns, xi. 6. 
rane x. 8, xiii. 10. *ixavórre, iii. 
Ala, i. 20, vii. I. ixavovy, iii. & 
eras, x. 5, xi. 20. *iAapós, ix. 7. 
Nani vi. 2. laórns, viii. 13, 14. 
*éwevdvcar Gas, v. 2, 4. Iapaeírns, xi. 22. 
ésriBapéi, il. 5. ixvos, xii. 18. 


dsriyesos, V. I. 
ércywógker, i. 13, 14, vi. 9, xiii. 5. | *xadaípecais, x. 4, 8, xiii. 10. 


mieria, X. I. ka6ó, viii. 12. 
émiobeiv, v. 2, ix. 14. kai) krigis, V. 17. 

Xémrumóbnous, vii. 7, II. kaiwós, iii. 6, v. 17. 

*émruaknvov», xii. 9. kaAó», rà, xiii. 7. 
émíaraocis, xi. 28. *xdduppa, iii. 13, 14, 15, 16. 
émtorohai cvvorarixal, iii. I. kaAÀés, xi. 4. 
érirayj, viii. 8. xavó», x. 13, 15, 16. 
émcredeiv, vii. I, viii. 6, 11. *xamndevew, ii. 17. 

*émrcripia, i ii. 6. ka" UrepBodny, i i. 8, iv. 17. 
émtxopnyeiv, ix. 10. cara dripiay, xi. 21. 
épeOi(ew, ix. 2. xara TÒ yeypaupévor, i iv. I3. 
€piBia, xii. 20. xara Oco», vii. G IO, II. 

*érepo(vyeiv, vi. 14. xara Kip, xi. 17. 
éroipos xci», xii. 14. xara mpócewrov, x. I, 7. 
ebayyAvoy, ii. 12, iv. 3, 4, viii. 18, | xarà cdpxa, i. 17, v. 16, x. 2, 3. 

ix. 13, x. 14, XI. 4, 7. karaBdAAev, i iv. 9. 
eápearos, v. 9. *raraBapei», xii. 16. 
evdoxety, v. 8, xii. IO. karabovAoi», xi. 20. 
eU oyrrós, i. 3, xi. 3I. karag yore, vii. 14. 
eUAoyía, ix. 5, 6. *xaráx puis, ili. 9, vii. 3. 
evr póaOexros, vi. 2, Vili. I2. kaxaAahd, xii. 20. 

Fevpnpia, vi. 8. karaAXayrj, v. I8, 19. 
evadia, 1i. 15 karah\docey, v. 18, 19, 20. 

Miducreio Dai. x. I 3, 14- *raravapxüv, xi. 9, xii. 13, 14. 


karamivew, ii. 7; V. 4 
(ios, vii. 7, 11, ix. 2, xi. 2, xii. 20. karapyeiv, lii. 7, II, 13, 14. 
(npuovy, vii. 9. xaraprifey, xiii. II. 
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*xardpriots, xiii. 9. 

xarévayrt, ii. Te xii. I9. 

xarepyd{eoOat, iv. 17, v. 5, vii. 10, 
I1, ix. 11, Xii. 12. 

rareo biev, xi. 20. 

karéxeiv, vi. Io. 

*xaromrpifer Gay, iii. 18. 

kavxacÓat v. 12, vii. 14, ix. 2, x. 
8, 13, 15, 16, 17, xi. 12, 16, 18, 
30, xii. I, 5, 6, 9. 

Kavxnpa, i. 14, V. 12, ix. 3. 

Kavynors, i. 12, vii. 4, 14, viii. 24, 
Xi. IO, 17. 

xevóv, eis, vi. I. 

kMpa, xi. IO. 

xowvevia, vi. 14, viil. 4, ix. 13, xiii. 
13. 

o va vós, i. 7, Vill. 23. 

nodapifeay, xii. 7. 

xplvew, i ii. I, V. 14. 

xriows, V. 17. 

xupouy, ii. 8. 


Aecroupyia, i ix. 2. 

Anorns, xi. 26. 

Aibá(ei, xi. 25. 

AiB.wos, iii. 3. 

Aoylfer Gas, iii. 5, v. I9, x. 2, 7, II, 
xi. 5, xii. 6. 

Aoywrpós, x. 5. 

Avrréip, i ii. 2, 4, 5, vi. 10, vil. 8, 9, 11. 

Avsrr, ii. I, 3, 7, vii. IO, ix. 7. 


paxpoOvpía, vi. 6. 

pépuuva, xi. 28. 

pepis, vi. ini 

pépous, dso, i. 14, ii. 5. 
perapédeo Gat, vii. 8. 
perapoppove Gar, iii. 18. 
peracxnparifer Oat, xi. 13, 14, 15. 
perox, vi. 14. 

„M was, ii. 7, ix. 4, xii. 20. 
s ho\vopós, vii. I. 
*pepdobas, vi. 3, viii. 20. 


vaós, vi. 16. 

véxpwors, i Iv. IO. 

ynoretat, vi. » xi. 27. 

»ónpa, ii. II, tii. 14, iv. 4 X. 5, xi. 3. 
vov, dmó ToU, v. 16. 

vuvi, Vill. I1, 22. 


*vvxÓnpepor, xi. 25. 
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stun 

olxobopt, v. I, X. 8, xii. 19, xiii. 10. 
oixrippos, i. 3. 

dpodoyia, ix. 13. 

öra, vi. 7, X. 4. 

órracía, xii. I. 

doris, viii. 10, ix. II. 

óarpáxivos, i lv. 7. 

obkért, 1. 23, v. 16. 


ovyi, iii. 8. 
ds; xii. II, 14. 
Sedov, xi. 1. 


wadatés, i iil. 14. 
wavroxparwp, vi. 18. 
srávrore, ii. 14, iv. 10, v. 6, ix. 8. 
rapa Sivan, viii. 3. 
srapà piay, xi. 24. 
wapaxaneiy, i. 4, 6, ii. 7, vii. 6. 
sapáxA nous, i. 3-7, vil. 4, 7, 13. 
a rapavríxa, i iv. 17. 
*rapadpovéi, xi. 23. 
mapexrós, xi. 28. 
srapovgía, vii. 6, 7. 
mappngia, iii. 12, vii. 4. 
sarj)p TOY olkTippàv, i. 3 
*wévns, ix. 9. 
*mevráris, Xi. 24. 
meroinors, i. 15, iii. 4, Vill. 22, x. 2. 
meprarpeiv, iii. 16. 
mepiroeia, viii. 2, X. 15. 
sepuraevew, i. 5, iii. 9, iv. 15, viii. 
2, 7, ix. 8, 12. 
sepuraóc, ix. I. 
sepigaorépos, i. 12, ii. 4, vii. 13, 
15, xi. 23, xii. 15. 
*mrépvos, viii. 10, ix. 2. 
miá(ew, xi. 32. 
miers, i. 24, iv. 13, V. 7, viii. 7, x. 
5, xiii. > 
whdé, iii. 
w\eioves, ii ii. 6, iv. 15, ix. 2. 
wAcovenreiy, li. 11, vii. 2, xii. 17, 18. 
srÀeove£ía, i ix. 5. 
srveüpa, ii. 13, iii. 6, iv. I5, vii. I, 
13, xi. 4, xii. 18. 
srovety rd kaAóv, xiii. 7. 
sroÀA oí, ol, ii. 17. 
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wopvela, xii. 21. n xiii. 4. 
wpaypa, vil. II. oré&\AcoOa, vin, 20. 
wpavrns, X. I. crevá(e, v. 2, 4. . 
mpeaeve, v. 20. *arevoxopeiaÓat, iv. 8, vi. 12. 
*s poaipei at, ix. 7. E erevoxeopia, vi. 4, xii. IO. 
*spoapapráyeiw, xii. 2I, Xill. 2. orpareta, x. 4. 
Rrporrdmsdoe v 9, E Pil dine fr x. 3. 
wpoerrayyAXer Oat, ix. 5. ovAay, xi. 8. 
spose vii 3 PR 2. ee vill. = 
wpoépxe ix. 5. cv », Xii. I. 
„polvia, vili 11, 12, 19, ix. 2. "ren vi. I 5 
IX. 5. a TKV . 
lance a viii. 21. i Hoorde onr sued xii. i5. 
srposréusr ei, i. 16. cvreidnais, i. 12, iv. 2, V. IT. 
larem te F I2, xi. 9. piissima vu I9. . 
mpooxatpos, 1V. 10. cvvepyew, Vl. I. 
*rpoc ko), vi. 3. cvvep»yós, i. 24, viii. 23. 


spócoroy, i, II, ii. IO, iii. 7, I3, | otréxe, V. 14. 
18, iv. 6, v. 12, viii. 24, x. 1, 7, | ev», vi. 3. 


xi. 20. oumordvey, iii. I, iv. 2, v. I2, vi. 
or paroy, viii. 5. 4 Vii. 1I, x. 12, 18. 
rroxeía, viii. 2, 9. evvicraaa:, xii. 11. 
*sroxevnr, viii. 9. *ovveardbeass, vi. I6. 
serra xós, vi. IO. TurKpivery, X. 12. 
wvpovaGat, xi. 29. cvvoy), li. 4. — 
TopoUr, m I4. *ovv réumev, viii. 18, 22. 


*ouvumoupyety, i. II. 
*gvoraruós, iil. I. 


papile, xi. 25. ^ itev i. 22. 
pńpara, dpprra, xii. 4. Misi) ol, ii. 15. 


precGat, i. 10. cornpía, i. 6, vi. 2, vii. 10. 


: cedopoveir, v. 13. 
*capyárn, xi. 33. 


capxixés, i. 12, x. 4. ras evós, vii. 6, x. I. 

odpxivos, iii. 3. rameivobr, xi. 7, xii. 2I. 

cáp£, i. 17, iv. II, v. 16, vii. I, 5, | véxva, vi. 13, xii. 14. 

x. 2, 3, xi. 18, xii. 7. reA eic Oa: xii. 9. 

Zaravàs, ii. 11, xi. 14, xii. 7. rédous, €os, i. 13. 

onpetoy, xii. I2. Tépara, xii. 12. 

onpepoy, 7) lil. 14. mnAtxovros, i. 10. 

caxavOaA (coa: xi. 29. rnpetv éavrór, xi. Q. 

C'kevos, iv. 7. TipdGeos, i. 1, 19. 
*oxivos, V. I, 4 roves, ili. I, x. 2, I2. 
*oxóAov, xii. 7. Tiros, ii. 13, vii. 6, 13, 14, viii. 6, 

oxopmifey, ix. 9. 16, 23, xii. 18. 

oxéros, iv. 6, vi. 14. roApay, x. 2, 12, xi. 2I. 

copia capxixf i. 12. rouvavrioy, ii. 7. 

oréppa, 1x. 10, xi. 22. rpeis, ĝúo xal, xiii. I. 

omddyxva, vi. 12, vii. 15. rpls, xi. 25, xii. 8. 

ordpos, ix. IO. Tpiroy rovro, Xii. I4, Xlll. I. 
*esovdaios, viii. 17, 22. rpiros ovpavés, xii. 2. 


owoven, vii. 11, I2, viii. 7, 8, 16. vpópos, vii. 15. 
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Hac ii. 12. nui, x. 10. 
oUv, IV. 4. Q6ávev, x. 14. 
POeipey, vii. 2, xi. 3. 

pps, xii. 10. pnpa, dytov, xiii. 12. 
vloi Iepa?A, ol, iii. 7, 13. Quorqiei ai, v. 9. 
vids, ó ToU coi, 1. 19. QóBos O«oi, vii. I. 
traxon, vii. 15, x. 5, 6. poBos ro) Kupíov, v. II. 
Umápxew, viii. 17, xii. 16. PoBos xai rpópos, vii. 15. 
úrèp Xpuwrroi, v. 20, xii. IO. $páccev, xi. 10. 

Ürep, xi. 23. povei», xiii. 11. 
imepaiper Gat, xii. 7. Ppdvipos, xi. 19. 
*imepBaddAdvros, xi. 23. Qpovpeiv, xi. 32. 
UrepBáAAo», i lii. 10, ix. 14. QwAaxf, vi. 5, xi. 23. 
trepBonrn, i. 8, iv. 7, 17, xii. 7. *huoiwoss, xil. 20. 
*imepéxewa, x. 16. *horiopds, iv. 4, 6. 
aur epexreivew, X. 14. 

*omepMav, xi. 5, xii. II. xaXà», xi. 33. 
imeprepiroevay, vii. 4. xapd, i. 15, 24, ii. 3, vii. 4, 13, 
varnKoos, n. 9. Vili. 2. 

Ümopovij, i. 6, vi. 4, xii. 12. xápis, i. 2, 12, I5, ii. 14, etc. 
Umógracis, i iX. 4, Xi. 17. xápuapa, i. 11. 

bmorayí, ix. 13. xeiporoveéiv, viii. 19. 
berepeiv, xi. D 9; xii. II. xopryev,. ix. IO. 
borépnpa, viil. 13, 14, ix. I2, xi. 9. xpnicesy, nii. I. 

inpouy, xi. 7 xpnororns, vi 6, 

Uva, x. A Xpiwrrós ‘Ingous, i. I, 19, iv. 5. 

xepéiv, vii. 2. 
Qaíve», xiii. 7 xopis, xi. 28, xii. 3. 
ave , ii. n iii. 3 iv. IO, IT, 

$ v. pele vii, 12, xi. 6. Wevdddergos, xi. 26. 
Qavépocis, iv. 2. *Pev8ardorodos, xi. 13. 
QavAos, v. 10. Wevdopat, ov, xi. 31. 
Peider Gar, i. 23 xii. 6, xiii. 2. *NÓvpuspós, xii. 20. 
Fhedopévas, ix. Wuxos, xi. 27. 


INDEX III. DOUBLE COMPOUNDS. 


* Words peculiar to 2 Corinthians in N.T. 


dxaracragia, vi. 5, xii. 20. dperapéArros, vii. 10, 

Sdvexdupynros, ix. 15. dvumdxpiros, vi. 6. 
*dmapacxevacros, ix. 4. 

éyxaranelresy, i iv. 9. *dvrepinarciv, vi. 16, 
*émevüvaaaÓa:, v. 2, 4. evmpoadexros, vi. 2, viii. 12. 
ar potvápxeaÓas, Y viii. 6, I0. 4 Mhoemayyérreo Bar, i IX. $. 

alacant adios ao ables gd. 2/4 18. 

ovvéxdnpos, viii. Cv» karáÓeocus, vi. 
*ovvuroupyey, i. II. C ET x. 14. 


*Pevdarderodos, xi. 13. 
26 
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INDEX IV. VARIANT VULGATE RENDERINGS. 


aydwn, caritas, dilectio. 

dyarnrol, carissimi,'dilectissimi, 

dywoovrn, sanctificatio, sanctitas. 

és, castus, sanctus. 

idwée,  laedo, 
inique gero, noceo. 

dixía, iniquitas, injustitia. 

ala xvvy, dedeo SY ouch 

aloxvvopas, erubesco, con r. 

alyualeri(e, in captivitatem 
redigo, captivo, captivum duco. 

dxaGapoia, inmunditia, spurcitia. 

axaracracia, seditio, inconstantia. 

dperapéAjros, stabilis, sine paeni- 
tentia. 

adnuntio, 


avayxd{e, cogo, compello, jubeo. 

avdyxn, necessitas, pressura. 

avapipynoKopas, reminisco, 
rememoror, recordor. 

dvasravopat, reficior, requiesco. 

drecis, requies, remissio. 

dvéxopas, sustineo, patior, suffero, 
supporto. 

dveo'ypévos, apertus, patens. 

dvruaucÓía, remuneratio, mercedes. 

drrokreivo, occido, interficio. 

dropovpat, aporior, confundor, 
mente consternor, haesito. 

drordocopa, vale facio, renuncio, 
dimitto. 

dpxaios, vetus, originalis, antiquus, 
prior. 

dpxopas, incipio, coepi. 

dc eA yeía, inpuditia, luxuria, 

drerit, intendo, intueor. 

drla, ignobilitas, contumelia, 
ignominia. 

av@alperos, voluntarius, sua volun- 
tate. 

adiornu, decedo, recedo. 

adopi{e, separo, segrego. 

dapper, insipiens, inprudens, 
stultus. 

Báðĝos, altum, profundum, altitudo. 

ßBápos, pondus, onus. 

Béßaos, firmus, confirmatus, certus. 

B«Baióo, confirmo, stabilio. 

BonÓéo, adjuvo, auxilior. 


injuriam facio, | yí 


Bpécis, manducandum, esca, cibus. 

yévypa, incrementum frugum, 

genimen, quod natum est, 
generatio. 

voum, fio, sum, efficior, con- 

versor, orior, venio, intercedo, 

instituor. 

ytveoxe, scio, cognosco, intelligo. 

yvép5», consilium, scientia, quod 
est placitum. 

J*epi(e, notum facio, ostendo 
(pass.), innotesco. 

pere notitia, scientia. 
saváo, inpendo, insumo, erogo, 
COPSMPITPHO. 

énos, oratio, obsecratio, depre- 
catio, preces. 

obsecro, rogo, ov, precor, 
eprecor. 

&épe, caedo, verbero (pass.), 
vapulo. 

OM xonua, accipio, excipio, recipio, 
suscipio, adsu»to. . 

dià rovro, propterea, ideo. 

&uaxoría, ministerium, ministratio. 

diapbeipe, corrumpo, extermino 
(pass.), intereo. 

B:épxopaı transeo,  pertranseo, 
penetro, ambulo, perambulo, 
transfreto, circumeo, venio, 
praetereo, peragro, eo. 

&ió, ideo, propter quod, itaque, 
quapropter, ideoque. 

doxéw, puto, existimo, volo, arði- 
tror, aestimo. 

Ooxqid(o, comprobo, probo, temto. 

doxtun, experimentum, probatio. 

9o£á(o, glorifico, clarifico, honori- 
fico, magnifico, honoro. 

8epea, donum, donatio, gratia. 

€yeipo, suscito, excito, devo, adlevo, 
elevo, erigo (pass.), surgo, con- 
surgo, exsurgo, resurgo. 

éyxaraXeire, derelinquo, relinquo, 
desero. 

éxünuéo, peregrinor, absum. 

éxdixéw, ulciscor, defendo, vindico. 

éxÓvo, expolio, exuo. 

éxxéare, amputo, abscido, excido, 
succido, 
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éxrós, extra, praeter. 

(pspocÜev, ante, coram, in con- 
spectu. 

évo«éo, inhabito, habito. 

é£aropéopa, taedet me, destituor. 

efépxouas, proficiscor, procedo, 

rodeo, exeo, egredior. 

éfiornus, mente excedo, in furo- 
rem vertor, admiror, stupeo, 
obstipesco. 

Eo, foris, extra, foras, foras extra. 

twbev, foris, aforis, deforis, de 
foris, extrinsecus. 

éraípo, extollo, evo, elevo, sublevo. 

émiBapéw, onero, gravo. 

émieaxia, modestia, clementia. 

émixadéopa, invoco, appello. 

€mimoGéw, cupio, desidero, con- 
cupisco. 

émcrayn, imperium, praeceptum. 

émireMéo, — Derficio, consumo 
(pass) fio. u 

émtxopnyéw, administro, subminis- 
tro, tribuo. 

epiĝia, dissensio, contentio. 

ó éco, qui intus est, interior. 

érotuos, paratus, praeparatus. 

eüdpeoaros, placeo, placens, placitus, 
beneplacitus. 


ebi0oxéo. See the ten renderings, 
P. 153. u 

evrpécdexros, acceptabilis, ac- 
ceptus. 


eSxopat, oro, opto, orationem facio. 

evadia, bonus odor, odor. 

(9Aóo, aemulor, zelo. 

jõora, libenter, libentissime. 

nTrdopat, minus habeo, superor. 

0appéo, audeo, confido. 

5cavpi(o, thesaurizo, recondo, 
repono. 

0XtN^s, tribulatio, pressura. 

vuós, animositas, ira, indignatio, 
furor. 

l&carns, imperitus, idiota. 

ixavóec, idoneum facio, dignum 
facio. 

lodrns, aequalitas, quod aequum 
est 


io pás; fortis, validus, magnus. 
xabarep, sicut, tanquam, quemad- 
modum. 
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patap (ta; mundo, emundo, puri- 

co. 

ka0ós, sicut, juxta quod, guemad- 
modum, prout. 

kaAós, recte, bene. 

karagáAAo, dejicio, projicio, jacio. 

caradve, dissolvo, destruo, de- 
verto, diverto, solvo. 

rkarusyúvopa, confundor,erubesco. 

kararívo, absorbeo, devoro, glutio. 

karapyto, evacuo, destruo, aboleo, 
solvo. 

karapri(e, perficio, apto, instruo, 
compleo. 

karepya(opa, operor, facio, per- 
ficio, efficio, consummo. 

xarecOiw, devoro, comedo. 

kevós, vacuus, inanis. 

ktvóo, €Uacuo, exinanio. 

xdipara, regiones, partes. 

cowevia, societas, communicatio. 

xowwvós, socius, communicator, 
consors. 

koAadí(o, 
caedo. 

kopí(opat, refero, percipio, recipio, 
accipio, reporto. 

kpivo, statuo, aestimo, judico. 

AauBáve, accipio, capio, percipio, 
consequor, sumo, adsumo. 

Adu, splendesco, inluceo, luceo, 
fulgeo, refulgeo, resplendesco. 

Aaós, populus, lebs. 

Aerovpyia, officium, obsequium, 
ministerium. 

Aoyifopa, existimor, arbitror, re- 
puto, imputo, aestimo, cogito. 

Aoywpós, consilium, cogitatio. 

Aowróv, de cetero, ceterum, in 
reliquo, jam. n f 

paxpoĝvpia, longanimitas, pafi- 
entia. 

pévo, maneo, permaneo, remaneo. 

pépipva, sollicitudo, aerumna, 
cura. 


perapopddopa, transformor, re- 
formor, transfiguror. 


peravoéo, paenitiam ago, pae- 
niteor. 

peraa npari(e, 
formo. 

pnkérą non jam, non amplius, 


colaphizo,  colaphis 


transfiguro, re- 
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non adhuc, w//ra non, ulterius 
non, amplius jam non, num- 
quam, non. 
pbx Gos, aerumna, fatigatio. 
ereia, jejunium, jejunatio. 
vapa, cogitatio, intellectus, intelli- 
gentia, mens. 
oixodoun, aedificatio, structura. 
arpha, misericordia, miseratio. 
ôàiyos, modicus, brevis, paucus, 
parvus, minimus, minor, pus- 
illus. 


Sdos, universus, totus, omnis. 

Soot, quotquot, quicunque, qui. 

oveéri, non ultra, jam non, sitra 
non, amplius non, #07. 

ovre, ita, Sic, sicut. 

wa@npa, passio, vitium. 

wdXcy, iterum, rursum, rursus. 

sapámropa, delictum, peccatum. 

mapépxopa, transeo, praetereo, 
praetranseo. 

mapio, constituo, exhibeo, 
commendo, adsigno, praeparo, 
statuo, probo. 

mapovcia, praesentia, adventus. 

wapev, praesens, cum essem apud, 
quod pervenit ad. 

wevOéeo, lugeo, luctum habeo. 

wenoiOnars, confidentia, fiducia. 

wpácco, gero, facio, ago, observo, 
sector, admitto. 

mansuedo, lenitas, 


mpoépxouat, Pracvenio, progredior, 
procedo, antecedo. 


mporépu mo, deduco, praemitto. 

epóc error, facies, vultus. 

srToxós, egens, pauper, egenus. 

sropóo, obtundo, excaeco, induro. 

popa, eripio, eruo, libero. 

oxnvos, habitatio, tabernaculum. 

oxonéw, contemplor, odservo, con- 
sidero, video. 

Ckopri(o, dispergo, spargo. 


INDEXES 


oropa, devito, subtraho. 

crevá(o, ingemisco, gemo. 

Cvvéyo, urgeo, coarto, compre- 
hendo, teneo, comprimo, coan- 
gusto, contineo, insto, vexo. 

cvv(do, convivo, simul vivo. 

Cvroy?, angustia, pressura. 

cedporée, sobrius sum, prudens 
sum, sana mente, sanae mentis. 

rerkéw, perficio, consumo, finio, 
impleo. 

répara, prodigia, portenta. 

T9péo, servo, custodio, conservo, 
observo, reservo. 

rovvavrioy, € contraro, e contra. 

TvAóo, obcaeco, excaeco, obscuro. 

twaxon, oboedientia, obsequium, 
oboeditio. 

éwepBdAAor, excellens, eminens, 
supereminens, abundans. 

twepBoAn, sublimitas, magnitudo. 

úmopový, tolerantia, patientia. 

úrorayņ, oboedientia, subjectio. 

torepéw, minus facio, egeo, minus 
sum, penuriam patior, desum, 
deficio. 

vorépnya, inopia, id quod deest. 

Qavepós, manifesto, propalo(pass.), 
appareo, manifestus sum, pate- 
factus sum. 

davdos, malus, pravus. 

$0dvo, pervenio, fraevento. 

Pbecipwo, corrumpo, disperdo. 

Quoriuéopgas, contendo, operam 
do. 


dpdoce, infringo, obstruo, obturo. 

$povéo, sapio, sentio. 

$póripos, sapiens, prudens. 

xeiporovéo, ordino, constituo. 

xopn'yéo, praesto, administro. 

xpnarórys, suavitas, bonitas, benig- 

nitas, bonum. 

xopéo, capio, revertor, emittor. 
epis, praeter, extra, sine. 

ws, ut, quasi, sicut. 


Latin words which translate more than one Greek word 
are in italics. 
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